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CALENDARS. 


Instructions to Editors. 


The Master of the Rolls desires to call the attention of the Editors of Calendars 
to the following considerations, with a view to secure uniformity of plan in thp 
important works on which they are engaged :— 


He is anxious to extend, as far as is consistent with proper economy and 
despatch, the utility of the Calendars of State Papers now publishing under his 
control: Ist. As the most efficient means of* making the national archives 
accessiblo to all who are interested in historical inquiries ; 2nd. As the best 
justification of the liberality and munificence of the Government in throwing 
open these papers to the public, and providing propor catalogues of their 
contents at the national expense. 


The greater number of the readers who will consult and valuo these works 
can have little or no opportunity of visiting the Public Rocord Office, in which 
these papers are deposited. The means for consulting the originals must 
necessarily be limited when readers live at a distance from the metropolis 
atill more if they are residents of Scotland, Ireland, distant colonies, or foreign 
states. Even when such an opportunity doos exist, the difficulty of mastering 
the original handa in which these papers are written will deter many readers 
from consulting them. Above all, thoir great variety and number muet 
present formidable obstacles to literary inquirers, however able, sanguine, and 
energetic, when tho information contained in them is not made accessible by 
satisfactory Calendars. 


The Master of the Rolls cfinsiders that, without superseding the necessity 

of conrulting tho originals, every Editor ought to frame his Calendar in such 

@ manner that it shall present, in as condensed a form as possible, a correct 

. index of the contents of the papers described in it. He considers that the 

entries should be so minute as to enable the reador to discover not only the 

general contents of the originals, but also what they do not contain. If 

the information be not sufficiently precise, if facta and names be omitted or 

concealed under a vogue and goneral description, the reader will be often 

misled, he will assume that where tho abstracts are silent as to information 

to be found in the documonts, such information doeg not exist; or he will 

have to examine every original in detail, and thus ono great purpoee will 
have been lost for which these Calendars have been compiled. 
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As ghestoguments are various, the Master of tke Rolls considdhs that they 
will demand a corresponding mode of treatment. The follgwing rules are 
to be observed :-— : 


lst. All formal and official documents, such as letters of credence, warrants, 
grants, and the like, should be described as briefly as possible. 


MA. Letters and documents referring to one subject only should be cata- 
logued as briefly as is consistent with correctness. But when they contain 
misce]laneous news, such a description should be given as will enable a 
yeeder to form an adequate notion of the variety of their contents. 


3rd. Wherever a letter or paper is especially difficult to decipher, or the 
aljusions more than ordinarily obscure, it will be advisable for the Editor to 
adhere, as closely as is consistent with brevity, to the text of the document. 
He is to do the same when it contains secret or very rare information. 


4th. Where the Editor has deciphered letters in cipher, the decipher may 
be printed at full length. But when a contemporary or authorised decipher 
exists it will be sufficient to treat the cipher as an ordinary document. 


bth. Striking peculiarities of expression, proverbs, manners, &c., are to be 
noticed. 


6th. Original dates are to be given at the close of each entry, that the 
reader may know the exact evidence by which the marginal dates are 
determined. 


“th, Where letters are endorsed by the receivers and the date of their 
delivery specified, these endorsements are to be recorded. 


8th. The number of written pages of each document is to be specified, as 
4 security for its integrity, and that readers may know what proportion the 
abstract bears to the original. 


9th. The language of every document is to be specified. If, however, the 
greater part of the collection be in English, it will be sufficient to denote 
those only which are in a different tongue. 


10th. Where documents have been printed, a reference should be given to 
the publication. 


llth. Each series is to be chronological. 


12th. The Prefaces of Editors, in explanation of documents in the volume, 
are not to exceed fifty pages, unless the written permission of the Master of 
the Rolls to the contrary be obtained. 


*,* Editors employed ‘in foreign archives are to transcribe at. full length 
important and secret papers. 
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PREFACE. 


THE papers calendared in this volume extend over’a 
period of three years: 1547, 1548 and 1549. ‘They are, 
primarily, the letters of the Impetial ambassadors resident 
in England and France to the Emperor and his sister, 
- Regent of the Netherlands, and the sovereigns’ instructions 
‘to these ambassadors. In the second place there are a 
certain number of letters from Imperial envoys in Italy 
and elsewhere, which touch on the affairs of England 
or the Reformation. 

The late Major M. A. S. Hume, after whose death I 
received the honour of the Editorship of this Calendar, 
left, roughly speaking, half the volume complete and 
printed off. His work ceases with the letter from Jehan 
Duboys to Loys Scors, dated October 24th, 1548. While 
collecting material for carrying on the work from that 
point, however, I have found a number of papers for the 
period already covered by Major Hume, and which appear 
to have escaped his notice. These are printed in this 
volume as an Appendix. ‘They are, for the most part, letters 
from the Imperial ambassador in France to the Emperor, 
which often contain information on Anglo-French relations, 
and news of events in the English possessions in Picardy 
and Scotland, that never reached the Imperial ambassador 
in London. 

For Charles V’s fast years, the Imperial Archives at 
Vienna contain by far the most important collections. 
Ghairles, during this period, kept French- “speaking 
ambassadors in France and England, and Spaniards in 
Italy. It seems that, sometime in Philip II's reign, the 
correspondence with the ambassadors in Italy, all of it 
in Spanish, was taken from Brussels to Simancas, the 
great Spanish State Archives, where it still remains. On 
the other hand, the letters from the ambassadors in England 
and France, which are in French, together _ with the 
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were ‘eventually taken to Vienna. In “the Archives 
Nationales, Paris, is the section “ France” of the Spanish® 
Archives, which was seized by Napoleon and has never 
been returned to Spain. For the period now in hand, 
‘nowever, this section is of small importance. Almost 
without exception, the originals of the ambassador in 
France’s letters are in Vienna, and the papers extant in 
Paris are mostly extracts and summaries of these originals 
made for the King of the Romans, or translations into 
Spanish of extracts for the benefit of Prince Philip who 
was, to say the least, an indifferent French scholar. Indeed, 
at the time of his marriage to Queen Mary of England, 
the Imperial ambassador could say no more than that 
Philip “understood French fairly well”: there seems 
to have been no attempt at pretending that he could speak 
it. In any case, the papers in Paris are only valuable 
when the original letters, from which they were translated, 
are missing from the Viennese collection, and even then 
the passages selected as being likely to interest Philip 
were more often accounts of balls, christenings, tourneys 
and the like, than of important political occurrences, 
though at the time referred to that Prince was upwards 
of twenty years old. However, Philip plays a small part 
in this volume, and it is not the place to discuss his aptitude 
for, or share in, public affairs. Vienna, Simancas and 
Paris hold almost all the documents that appear here, 
but there are also a few from the Granvelle collections 
at Madrid and Besancon. 

It is worth remark that many of Charles’ French-speaking 
ambassadors were Franc-Comtois, “natives of Besancon, 
and members of, or closely allied to, the family of Granvelle, 
whilst his envoys in Italy were Mendozas, Manriques, 
Toledos, Vegas and Figueroas. Nicolas Perrenot” de 
Granvelle, who had long been Charles’ minister, died over 
eighty years of age in 1550, and in our period bis son 
Antoine, Bishop of Arras and afterwards Cardinal, though 
only thirty in 1547, was already associated with him in 
the management of affairs. His brother Chantonnay, 
also, was now and then employed in diplomatic missions. 
The Emperor himself transacted as much business as 
he could and, until his health broke down, went into all 
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questions, political and economic. His sister * Mary, 

“Queen Dowager of Hungary and Regent of the Netherlands, 
usually undertook the English department when the 
Emperor was ill or campaigning, and always had a vast 
number of cases of piracy or infringement of the commercial 
agreements between England and the Netherlands referred 
to her. The ambassadors in England and France 
consequently had to send almost as many despatches 
to her as to the Emperor. 

During the three years now under our notice, Francois - 
Van der Delft remained Imperial ambassador in London. 
He appears to.have been a conscientious, fairly hard- 
working man, but was ailing, and anxious to be relieved 
of his post. He had little sympathy with England or 
the English, and had for Protector Somerset a distaste 
which eventually grew into hatred. When Warwick began 
preparing his blow at the Protector, he made use of Van 
der Delft’s animosity, and succeeded in hood-winking 
him into believing that, the Protector once disposed of, 
religion would be restored to Henry VIII’s settlement. 
The Lady Mary was not deceived, but credulous Van der 
Delft continually besieged the Emperor with supplications 
to be allowed to assure Warwick of Imperial good-will 
and to join his and the Lady Mary’s support to Somerset’s 
enemies. The Emperor absolutely refused his consent, 
and fortunately for himself, for had Van der Delft got his 
way, he would have gravely compromised the Lady Mary, 
besides making her ridiculous in the eyes of the country. 
When the ambassador discovered how he had been abused, 
he fell into a sulky mood, which lasted until his tecall in 
circumstances to be illustrated in the next volume. Van 
der Delft’s letters are hardly the less interesting because 
he did not understand the import of events in England. 
They admirably show what the Council wished him to 
write to his master, and his own comments are by no 
means devoid of humour. He believed not at all in the 
integrity of the English reformers or their supporters ; 
and indeed the material profits realised out of the change 
by the new nobility and official class were large enough 
to make his view defensible. His orderly mind was 
tevolted by the plunder and corruption of which he was 
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an tawilling witness, and the tactful Paget seems to have. 
been the one man in England for whom he had any 
regard. 
- Jean de St. Mauris, uncle of the Bishop of Arras, was 
ambassador in France until April, 1549, when he was given 
an important post in the Netherlands, and replaced at 
Paris by Simon Renard. St. Mauris had plenty of spies 
to keep him well informed of everything that went on 
in the French court and the army, for among them were 
several Italian officers in the French service. The Italians 
were always ready to desert to the Emperor, and on one 
occasion offered to hand over the fortifications of Lyons 
to him ; but the Emperor preferred to keep them where 
they were as informants. All this secret-service work 
must have been expensive, and St. Mauris received his 
pay even less regularly than other ambassadors ; at any 
rate he complains continually of lack of funds, and about 
two years’ salary was owing to him at onetime. He was 
an accomplished diplomatist, quite free from personal 
prejudice in his judgment of affairs, and clearer-headed 
than Van der Delft. His successor, Simon Renard, was 
one of the most brilliant among many able men who served 
Charles. His despatches make delightful reading in the 
originals ; he was as well informed as St. Mauris, and 
possessed of a quicker mind. In writing to his master 
his tone approaches levity at times, though none of the 
Emperor’s French-speaking ambassadors ever ventured 
to address him with the easy, though respectful familiarity 
indulged in by the Mendozas and other of his Spanish 
servants. Sceptical, caustic and witty as few ambassadors 
before or since were Don Juan and Don Diego de Mendoza ; 
perhaps the more amusing of the two was Don Jian, and 
I greatly regret that I am quite unable to render his flavour 
in a faithful translation, or print more of his letters. His 
thrust at the English ambassador at Venice, whom he 
reports to have been unwilling to own up to some question- 
able transaction “‘ but only because he objects to Confession” 
may be take as typical. 

Such were the men whose letters fill the present volume. 
In the following introductory pages I shall try to give 
some account of the successive shapes taken on by the 
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English question in the eyes of the Emperor and his 
“ministers, rather than a narrative of events from an 
English point of view ; for the documents themselves are 
chiefly valuable considered in the light of Imperialist 
hopes and fears. 

* * * 

The international position at the beginning of 1547 was 
very briefly as follows. England was at peace with the 
Empire, and had concluded a treaty with France at Campe 
on June 7th, 1546, when Francis agreed to continue paying 
the old pensions due to England, and to leave Boulogne in 
English hands until eight years should have passed, at 
the end of which term it was to be surrendered in 
exchange for a war indemnity of 2,000,000 crowns in gold. 
Henry VIII, on his side, agreed to the inclusion of the 
Scots in the peace, on condition that they would observe 
the tredties of 1543, according to which little Queen Mary 
was to marry Prince Edward, though she was to be allowed 
to stay in Scotland until she reached the age of ten. 
Sixteenth century treaties, however, seldom bound the 
parties against their immediate interest, and the agreement 
of Campe would have broken up on the question of 
Boulogne had it not first been rendered nugatory by a ~ 
verbal quibble closely resembling that which at one time 
threatened to wreck the treaty of Crépy. It will be 
temembered that the Emperor had bound himself not to 
treat with France without Henry VIII’s consent, and the 
young Bishop of Arras swore that Henry had given this 
consent verbally at Boulogne in the hearing of Chapuis 
and others.* Henry afterwards declared in so many words 
that Arras lied ; but he was not strong enough to break with 
the Emperor, and when an Imperial minister had occasion 
te speak of the treaty of Crépy, he never omitted to mention 
that it had been concluded “ with the King of England’s 
consent ”’ ; an assertion which no one, after Henry VIII's 
death, ventured to question. As the Emperor was bound 
not to treat without Henry’s consent, so was Henry 
to obtain the Emperor’s. This was freely given as far as 
France was concerned ; but as to the Scots, the English 
official version, some seven months after the signature 
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of the treaty of Campe, was that the English had agreed 
to include the Scots in the peace because they believed” 
the Admiral of France’s statement that the Emperor 
had agreed verbally to the inclusion of the Scots in the 
treaty of Crépy. It subsequently turned out that the 
Emperor had given his consent subject to complete 
satisfaction and redress, to be made by the Scots, for all 
their depredations committed on the Emperor’s shipping ; 
and, as redress was never forthcoming, the Emperor 
asserted that his consent was never given. This point 
nearly led to a duel between Fernando Gonzaga and the 
French Admiral; but Francis I and Henry II steadily 
maintained that England and Scotland were at peace, 
and that France was quite at liberty, nay bound by treaty, 
to help the Queen of Scots against her rebellious subjects 
and, incidentally, against the English who were abetting 
them, without infringing the treaty of 1546, or in dny way 
altering friendly relations between the Kings of England and 
France. ‘The same friendly relations also allowed constant 
fighting near Boulogne, in the shape of attempts on the part 
of the French to destroy the sea-wall, burn the shipping 
in Boulogne harbour, or surprise the English forts in the 
- Boulonnais. Both the English and the Emperor, on the 
other hand, asserted that they were at war with the Scots ; 
though the Emperor allowed Scottish ships to trade in 
his ports in the Iow Countries under safe-conduct. It 
is to be noted that the English treaty with the Emperor 
afforded great protection to England itself and what was 
called the “Older Conquest,” that is to say Calais and 
the Terre d’Oye. If the French attacked these, Charles 
was bound by treaty to declare war on France; and though 
it is by no means certain that he would have done so, 
the fact that even when, in August, 1549, war was actualty 
proclaimed between England and France, the French 
limited themselves as before to operations in Scotland 
and the Boulonnais, shows that they thought there was a 
good chance of the Emperor meeting his obligations. 

The Emperor was wholly absorbed in German affairs 
at this time. He had made sure of Duke Maurice, and 
knew that John Frederick of Saxony’s and the Landgrave 
of Hesse’s defeat was only a matter of a few weeks. South 
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Germany, whose Protestantism was Zwinglian, was already 
abandoning the Itheran North, and the cities were not 
disposed to make sacrifices to help the Princes to 
absolutism. The Council of Trent was Charles’ next. ~ 
care, and he realised that it would occupy his attention 
for some time to come. The Pope’s fresh attack of the 
French malady, as the Emperor put it to the Nuncio, 
resulting in the transference of the Council to Bologna, 
multiplied Charles’ difficulties, but did not cause him to 
abandon his plans. It is therefore clear that nothing 
could have suited him better than that France and England 
should be kept busy sparring in the Boulonnais and 
Scotland, without becoming heated enough to indulge 
in such hard-hitting as might force the Emperor to join 
the fray. He tried his best to preserve friendly relations 
with both sides, though as England was the weaker party, 
he showed her the greater favour, in order to make the 
chances more even. 

The most important provision of the treaty of Crépy, 
the last concluded between the Emperor and France, 
according to which the Duke of Orleans was to marry 
Charles’ eldest daughter, with the Burgundian lands, _ 
or one of the King of the Romans’ daughters, with Milan, 
had become inoperative through the Duke’s death. 
Francis I was anxious to come to some new arrangement, 
but equally desirous of retaining the part of the Duke 
of Savoy’s dominions then occupied by him. To this 
the Emperor would not consent, and no proposals for the 
marriage of Francis’ daughter Margaret with Prince Philip 
would he consider, unless it were to be accompanied by 
the restitution of Piedmont. Relations were consequently 
strained between France and the Empire, and everybody 
kneW that the Savoyard question could hardly be settled 
without more bloodshed. In the meantime, Francis did 
his utmost to make trouble for the Emperor by supporting 
Protestant rebels in Germany, inciting the Turk to further 
taids, and encouraging the Pope in his efforts to balk the 
Council. The Emperor was an old man at forty-seven, 
overworked and racked by gout, and the age at which it 
is possible to adopt new ideas had passed him by. Other- 
wise Paul III’s blindnece tn all noneeh Lew pon. 
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ambitions might have cost the papacy dear. As it was 
moments came when the Emperor longed to go to Rome 
with a Germany united in hatred of the papacy at his 
back, and tell the Pope what he thought of him, face to 
Gace. His Holiness, almost -neé@less to say, feared a 
Reformation by General Council more than anything else 
in the world. ; 

January, 1547, finds Van der Delft busied in watching 
the manceuvres of two foreign missions. Sturmius and 
Dr. Brun had returned to England after passing through 
Paris, and were trying to obtain help for the deposed 
Flector of Saxony, John Frederick, and his Protestant 
allies, against whom the Emperor and Duke Maurice 
were already in the field. Van der Delft hears they have 
had a friendly reception in France, and he is disturbed 
by confused reports of Fiesco’s conspiracy at Genoa, 
which the French are trying to represent as a disaster 
to the Imperial cause. ‘(In my opinion,” says Van der 
Delft, ‘the English will not be very favourable to them 
(the German envoys) so far as his Majesty the Emperor 
is concerned, but with respect to our Holy Father the 
Pope, they may probably agree together to thwart, as 
- far as they can, the Council of Trent.”* Had Van der 
Delft been better posted as to the Emperor’s telations 
with the papacy, he would have known that Paul III 
was already welcoming the news that North Germany 
was in atuproar against the Emperor, precisely because 
the more violent feeling became in that quarter, the less 
imminent was the danger of a General Council under 
Imperial influence. The ambassadgr’s second source of 
anxiety was the French envoy, Captain Paulin, who had 
long audiences of the King, about which Van der Delft 
was unable to discover anything definite. On January 
25th, however, St. Mauris in Paris had heard from his 
informant Trebatius all about Paulin’s errand.t He was 
to urge the King of England to include the Scots in the 
peace according to the terms of last year’s treaty, and 
not make isolated acts of piracy a pretext for intervention 
in their country. If Henry VIII refused to do this, 
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Francis I warned him that he must send help to theSgots. 
Paulin was also to suggest a meeting of French and English 
commissioners to discuss boundary questions and other 
points. It seems that Henry VIII, whose health had 
quite broken down, was cherishing a project that never’ 
was likely to come to fruition. He wished to mediate 
between the Emperor and his rebellious Lutheran vassals, 
and prepare the way for a coalition of England and a united 
Empire against France and the papacy. A few days 
before Henry’s death, Van der Delft, at Paget’s request, 
sent his man to the Queen Dowager of Hungary, Regent 
of the Netherlands, to ascertain whether the Emperor 
would be inclined to allow the King of England to arrange 
some accord with the Protestants. The Queen gave her 
teply before hearing of Henry’s death ; and instructed 
the ambassador to represent to Paget that matters had 
changed for the better in Germany : the cities were making 
their submission, and even John Frederick and the Tandgrave 
showed signs of wishing to come to terms ; sothere was no need 
of mediation. Henry died on January 28, and his hopes 
and plans had little influence on the Earl of Hertford, Paget 
and the men who took up the reins of government when 
the nine-year-old Edward VI was proclaimed King. 

Van der Delft formed opinions on English politics which, 
in the light of our present knowledge, seem ill-enough 
founded. Under the old King he had had the benefit 
of Chapuis’ long experience and intimate understanding 
of England, for Chapuis had resided there as ambassador 
all through the troubled years of the divorce controversy ; 
but when the change game and Somerset was Protector, 
Van der Delft found himself faced by a problem which he 
never succeeded in mastering. He was well aware that 
things were far from being as they were in the last reign, 
but never for a moment did he grasp the new position. 
The fact that he understood no English limited the number 
of persons from whom he could gather information ; 
indeed he was almost entirely dependent on Paget for 
such news as he sent to the Emperor. In Paget he placed 
his trust, taking him to be above all things a devoted 
servant of the Emperor ; and he usually accepted Paget’s 
version of the meaning of current evente Whan Demat 
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waseaway poor Van der Delft might have been in his native 
Antwerp for all the English news he was able to send to 
his master. Van der Delft firmly believed that Paget 
chad guided the dying King’s hand when he appointed 
the executors of his will, with Hertford at their head. 
In short, Van der Delft believed everything Paget told him ; 
and many of his letters are chiefly valuable in that they show 
what Paget wished Van der Delft to believe. Paget’s 
handling of Van der Delft is a masterpiece ; the only 
compensating disadvantage was that, as the ambassador 
imagined Paget to be welnigh omnipotent, he held him 
personally and directly responsible whenever the Protectot’s 
conduct of affairs failed to satisfy the Emperor. To the 
very last, in the face of attempts to coerce the Lady Mary 
into compliance with the new legislation on religion, Van 
der Delft was quite satisfied with Paget’s explanations 
to the effect that it was all the fault of the Protector’s 
wife. It is a curious fact that St. Mauris, Imperial 
ambassador in Paris, often sends important pieces of 
information concerning England that Van der Delft 
missed. On February 10th, Van der Delft gives the Queen 
Dowager a brief sketch of the situation in England as 
he sees it.* First of all: “It is, in good truth, most 
desirable that we should keep Paget in hand, for his 
authority in this country is great.” Then, there are 
the Protector, the Lord Chancellor (Earl of Southampton), 
and the Lord Admiral (Earl of Warwick). The Admiral, 
says Van der Delft, is far more popular, and in higher 
favour with the nobles, than the Protector, who “‘ is looked 
down upon by everybody as a dry, sour, opinionated man,” 
and is ‘much attached to the sects.” As part of his 
duty is to maintain friendly relations with the leading 
men of the kingdom, Van der Delft remarks *w:th 
complacency that he has just acted as God-father to 
Warwick’s child. The Protector and Warwick will share 
the honours, whilst Southampton and Paget “ will in 
reality have the entire management of affairs.” Gardiner 
owes his exclusion from the Council rather to his 
reactionary attitude towards religion than to his enmity 
to France. to which some people have attributed it. Paulin, 
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the French envoy, is in London, but Van der Delft knews 
nothing of his business, except that Paulin himself asserts 
that his master will not make war on England. In almost 
every one of his letters, Van der Delft proclaims himself 
to be “strongly of opinion that the English will never 
conclude any treaty with France to the Emperor’s 
prejudice.” Neither does he believe that the German 
Protestants will obtain any assistance. On February 
12th he writes that Paget has told him: “have no fear, 
for no matter what rumour or appearance may be made, 
you may rest assured that we shall never separate from 
our friendship to the Emperor.”’* So, although the 
ambassador is obliged to report that the French envoys 
are spending much time with the Council, and that Paget 
has been seen hastening thither with a great packet of 
papers under his arm, he says on March 7th that he believes 
the English are only temporising in order to divert the 
French King’s attention from Boulogne, for it was “ cer- 
tainly not without some good reason that Paget lately 
reiterated to me those words I have already reported 
to your Majesty.” The Queen Dowager, to whom the - 
ambassadors both in England and France addressed their 
despatches while the Emperor was in the field, is less 
certain than Van der Delft. On February 28th, she writes 
that the French will seize the opportunity of Henry VIII’s 
death and make every effort to recover Boulogne. If 
they can persuade the English to abandon the town by 
promising to bring about Edward VI’s marriage with 
the young Queen of Scots they will do so, though they 
teally do not mean to, fet the marriage take place. ‘The 
direction to be taken by English policy depends upon 
what they decide to do with Boulogne. If they give it 
up, they will almost certainly tend towards a French 
alliance ; if they decide to hold it until the stipulated term 
expires, they will try to maintain a close alliance with the 
Emperor. The Queen fears that England may fall a 
victim to faction during the long minority, and that a 
divided nobility may give the French their chance. 

The news of Henry VIII’s: death were received in 
France with general rejoicing. St. Mauris tells}. how 
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Mrae. d’Etampes ran to Queen Eleanor’s (the Emperor’s 
sister’s) room and battered the door crying out that 
France’s chief enemy was dead, thereby throwing the 
august lady into a fit of terror for her brother’s welfare. 
Olsacius, St. Mauris’ informant, reports that Francis by 
no means intends to celebrate his old rival’s end by falling 
upon Boulogne, but is thinking of persuading the English 
to restore it to him in exchange for his proffered offices 
in getting the Scots to give their young Queen to 
Edward VI. Perhaps the one man in France who felt 
a touch of regret for Henry VIII was the old King himself. 
He foreboded that in death he was not to be divided from 
him who, now as an ally, more often as an enemy, had 
played such a part in his life; and Henry’s death-bed 
message, bidding Francis remember that he too was mortal, 
teally seems to have hastened on the closing stages of his 
illness. During the last few weeks of his reign his ministers 
were engaged in caressing the English ambassador and 
envoys, and endeavouring to persuade them that the 
Emperor would certainly declare war on England for the 
purpose of putting the Lady Mary on the throne.* All 
‘preparations for hostile action in the direction of Boulogne 
were suspended, and the Imperial ambassador is certain 
that nothing will be done in that quarter while there is 
-any doubt in French minds as to what course the Emperor 
-is going topursue. French ingenuity sicceeded in keeping 
distrust of the Emperor stirring in England, while the Pope 
-hit upon a still subtler device for turning Henry’s death 
to good account against Charles. No sooner had the 
news arrived in Rome, than PauiATI began talking about 
sending a legate to England, and threw out hints of possible 
action for the extirpation of heresy in that country. On 
March 11th? the Nuncio tells the Emperor that the Holy 
Father intends to call on all Christian princes to aid in 
forcing England back into the fold, and trusts in God that 
this exploit may win as much honour for the Emperor 
as his campaign in Germany is doing. The Empetor 
picked up the Nuncio at this point, and told him that, 
after the way>the Pope had treated him in Germany, 
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drawing him into the enterprise only to leave him fn the 
lurch at the most dangerous moment, he would not take 
up arms at his Holiness’ bidding against the King of 
England, nor, he added, ‘‘ against the worst man alive.” 
Imperial ministers in Rome had the presence of mind 
to answer in the same spirit ; and Don Diego de Mendoza 
was never deceived as to the real meaning of the Pope’s 
display of zeal for England’s spiritual welfare. On March 
18th, however, Van der Delft complains that he is unable 
to dispel from the minds of the English Councillors a 
suspicion that the Emperor has an understanding with 
the Pope. The real understanding, needless to say, was 
that between Rome and France, in accordance with which 
the French did their best to frighten England with the 
bugbear of a sort of crusade under Imperial leadership 
against her young schismatic King, and neglected no means 
of strengthening opposition to the Emperor in Germany, 
whilst the Pope’s part of the bargain, which he fulfilled 
in March, was to engineer the removal of the Council out 
of the Empire to Bologna. 

Complete success of these intrigues, as far as England 
was concerned, would have meant the abandonment 
of Boulogne and a close alliance with France. How 
near all this came to realisation may be judged by St. 
Mauris’ letter of March 25th,* which tells of general satisfac- 
tion at the results of Paulin’s mission. All the outstanding 
differences with England, say the French, have been settled, 
and they will have the money for Boulogne ready by next 
October, when they will be able to decide whether to use it 
for that purpose or fet another—that is to say, against 
the Emperor. Paulin, it is said, is going to be sent to 
Germany with 40,000 crowns for John Frederick, in addition 
toewhich 60,000 have already been sent to Liibeck. War- 
like preparations are being carried on but the French 
protest that they are only meant for defence ; and Olsacius 
says that the nobility wants to fight, but the King does 
not. Van der Delft, in the meantime, has been told by 
the Protector that a new Anglo-French agreement is 
going to be concluded, but that far froms containing any- 
thing to the Emperor’s detriment, it is more advantageous 
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to.lim than to the English themselves. As Paget is 
unsparing of assurances to the same effect, Van der Delft 
fears nothing worse than that Boulogne may be restored 
on easier terms than those stipulated at Campe; on 
~ April 2nd he writes: “From a trustworthy source I hear 
that there has been some talk of marrying the King to 
the daughter of the Dauphin, and the Lady Mary with 
M. de Vendéme, which for many reasons does not look to 
me very probable.” Van der Delft’s forecast might have 
proved erring, and this harmless agreement by which the 
English, had, in their own words, “done more for the 
Emperor with the French than for themselves” become 
the thin end of a wedge to sever England completely from 
the Imperial side. But on March 30th Francis I died, 
and a clean sweep was at once made of Mme. d’Etampes 
and her faction. Cardinal de Tournon and Admiral 
“Annebault fell from power, and all who had seen adversity 
while Mme. d’Etampes’ reign lasted now looked for, 
and received, their guerdon. Diane de Poitiers became 
the most influential person in the kingdom, and Constable 
Montmorency and the Guises took over the management 
of affairs. Paulin, who had for months been negotiating 
the new agreement with England, had been sent back to 
London a few days before Francis’ death, but shortly 
afterwards he was recalled and, on his arrival in France, 
deprived of his command of the galleys in Peter Strozzi’s 
favour. We next hear of him in the Bastille where, as 
St. Mauris puts it, he had leisure to lament the many 
crimes he had committed against the Emperor. In the 
latter part of May M. de Vielleviile was sent to England, 
Van der Delft supposed for the further ratification of 
what Paulin had negotiated. It soon became clear, 
however, that though the new King of France profeesed 
himself willing to continue treating on the lines pursued 
in the last weeks of his father’s reign, he had in reality 
decided upon another course. On June 6th St. Mauris 
writes that Henry has not confirmed the last treaty with 
England or paid the six months’ instalment of the pension 
that fell due in May*; and on the 17th the Protector ’ 
tells Van der Delft that the French refused to ratify 
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Paulin’s arrangement, but would ratify the treaty of 
Campe if the English would fulfil their part of it, admit 
the Scots into the peace, and cease fortifying Boulogne. 
The Protector and the English ambassador in Paris 
tepeated the argument, already set forth, about the 
impossibility of including the Scots without the Emperor's 
consent, and affirmed that they knew of no fresh 
fortifications at Boulogne. St. Mauris and other observers 
saw that the English were anxious to come to an agreement 
with France at this juncture ; but France was no longer 
in an accommodating mood. ‘The deaths of Henry VIII 
and Francis I opened a period of hostility between the 
two countries that lasted for three years. 

The Emperor’s great victory over the Protestants at 
Miihlberg, on April 24th, 1547, served further to 
recommend to Henry II a departure from his father’s 
policy, to which other considerations also were leading 
him. Francis had spent his last days in trying to make 
friends with England, with the immediate end of falling 
upon the Emperor while entangled in Germany. The 
advantage he hoped to secure seems to have been to force 
the Emperor to agree to another solemn treaty after the 
model of Crépy, vouched for by a royal marriage, by 
which Savoy should remain French, and Milan, or perhaps 
part of the Burgundian possessions, become French or 
come under French influence. Scotland, in this scheme, 
would have been left to look after herself for the time being. 
The Emperor’s embarrassments seemed to offer far too 
good an opportunity to be missed for widening France’s 
frontiers in Central Europe. With Henry II, however, 
the Guise influence sfon became most powerful, and as 
Mary of Guise was Queen-Dowager of Scotland, and her 
one ghild Queen, the Guises cared for nothing else while 
Scotland was threatened with annexation by England. 
After Miihlberg, moreover, the Emperor’s position was no 
longer as interesting, from a French point of view, as it . 
had been a few weeks before. There was no more open 
opposition against him in Germany, and for a time, at 
least, an attack was not to be thought of. Scotland, 
therefore, and in the second place Boufogne, were now 
occupying the attention of France. England was to be 
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frightened or driven out of both as soon as peace with the 
Empire could be assured. Henry liked a forward policy ; 
he always found it paid well to bluster and shout loudest ; 
and his keen desire not to break with the Emperor until 
Boulogne and Scotland were quietly his, did not prevent 
him from making as much trouble for Charles as he could 
without infuriating him to a point where he might drop 
his Council and all to turn and rend France. Played 
with coolness and skill this game of setting on North 
Germans, Switzers, Pope and Turks against Charles— 
French alliance ‘“ with Saracens, Moors, infidels and Protes- 
tants”? as St. Mauris said—was indeed most profitable ; 
for however angry the Emperor grew, he could ill afford 
_to fight while his hands were full in Germany and Italy. 
The battle of Muhlberg pleased the English no better 
than it did the French. Besides the fact that their 
sympathies were with the Protestants, the young King’s 
mentors sincerely believed in the danger of Imperial 
intervention in the Lady Mary’s favour, which might 
bring with it such an event as the restoration to the Orders 
of the abbey lands, of which they all enjoyed a share. 
More than ever anxious to treat, therefore, they welcomed 
M. de Vielleville in May. The Protector and Council 
hoped for a ratification of Paulin’s negotiation, and were 
sorely disappointed to find Paulin disavowed. M. de 
Vielleville’s errand was to tell them that they must 
‘include the Scots in the peace,’ and stop fortifying 
Boulogne. To have agreed to the first proposal would 
have been to abandon the project that had been uppermost 
in Henry VIII’s mind during the last years of his life, 
had been adopted warmly by the Protector, and was 
popular in the country. Moreover, the terms in which 
it was made showed that the new French King intended 
to fight in Scotland. In fact Paniter, Scottish ambassador 
in France, was already being caressed more than any other 
ambassador, and told to encourage his mistress and her 
advisers to hold out and refuse to negotiate with the 
English. In June, Van der Delft réports the sending of 
more English ships to Scotland, and while the French 
were doing their best to prevent the English from treating, 
they made overtures to the Regent of the Netherlands 
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fo induce her to come to terms with the Scots, in order 
to insure their allies against Imperial help for England. 
The Regent refused as flatly to treat with the Scots 
without the English as the English had refused to treat 
with them without the Emperor, and this attitude was, 
further insisted upon and justified by frequent complaints 
of depredations committed by Scots pirates, who were 
afterwards sheltered with their booty in France, where 
restitution was never made. French policy was now 
one of mystification and apparently contradictory head- 
strong action, the object of which was to cajole the 
Emperor with talk of peace and a better understanding, 
to keep him quiet while Scotland was being secured, and, 
at the same time, to stir up difficulties for him in all parts 
of the world. On July 20th, 1547, St. Mauris reports* 
that more French galleys have gone to Scotland, and that 
it is being said openly that they are intended to carry 
Mary of Guise and her daughter back to France, for fear 
the English may obtain possession of the young Queen’s 
person. At the same time St. Mauris has a conversation 
with the Constable, in the course of which Montmorency 
assures the ambassador that preparations for war in 
France need not alarm the Emperor, as they are only 
aimed against the English, who are breaking the last 
treaty by their course of action in Scotland and the 
Boulonnais. The King of France, says Montmorency, 
desires to live on the best of terms with his Imperial 
Majesty. It was ill-done on the late King’s part to send 
money to aid rebellious German Protestants, and the 
present King is afraid the Emperor may be angry with him 
for it, but sons, urges tule Constable, ought not to be made 
to answer for their fathers’ sins. On July 27th St. Mauris 
writes that Brissac is to be sent to make overtures to the 
Empéror, and on Aug. 15th, that the Emperor’s sister 
Eleanor, Queen Dowager of France, is receiving the kindest 
and most dutiful treatment from her step-son. Strange 
as it may seem, at this very time the French ambassador 
at Venice was doing his utmost to persuade the Seigniory 
to join a league, with France and the Pope, against the 
Emperor, into which Pier Iaigi Farnese ef Piacenza and 
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the Duke of Ferrara would enter. On July 19th, Don 
Juan de Mendoza writes with great glee that he has dis- 
suaded the Seigniory from doing so.* Much as the French 
would have liked to try to draw England into anti-Imperial 
= intrigue, they were unable to accomplish this and at the 
same time strain every nerve to turn them out of Scotland. 
The taking of St. Andrews castle, which had been in 
English hands since Cardinal Beaton’s murder over a 
year before, stung the English into hurrying on their great 
expedition, and the ambassador in Paris voiced bitter 
complaints, which were met by calm assurances to the 
effect that the occurrence had nothing to do with England, 
as the French had only acted against undutiful subjects 
of their ally, the Queen of Scots. Unable to tempt 
England themselves, the French got Pier Luigi Farnese 
to do so. On August 25th, the Protector told Van der 
Delft that he had received a letter in which Pier Luigi 
proffered his help against France, and good offices with 
the Pope, if England would enter into an agreement with 
him. The object of this can have been none other than 
to sow discord between England and the Emperor, for in. 
teality Pier Luigi was not in favour with the Pope but 
hand in glove with the French, to whom he was probably 
prepared to hand over Piacenza, making greater concessions 
than could please the Holy Father.t Pier Luigi’s murder, 
however, the arrangements for which had been reported - 
to the Emperor by Fernando Gonzaga on July 23rd, put 
a stop to his machinations, taking place, by a curious 
coincidence, on September 10, the day of Pinkie. ‘The 
news of both events arrived in Parijs at about the same time, 
and greatly depressed the French. 

Elation in London was high. Van der Delft writes on 
September 22nd to say that Paget has come to tell him 
that the Protector now finds himself in a position to tfeat 
with the Scots, though of course he will not do so without 
the Emperor’s consent. Will the ambassador ascertain 
his Imperial Majesty’s wishes and intentions as soon as 
possible ?_ For the English are anxious to take advantage 


of their victory before the French have time to send more 
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‘forces to strengthen further resistance in Scotlang. The 
Regent of the Netherlands was less sanguine thar Van 
der Delft about the Protector’s ability to treat at once. 
She replied* that the Emperor would certainly not object 
to a favourable arrangement, always provided that the 
Scots would make ample reparation for all the damage 
inflicted on the Emperor’s shipping. His Majesty had 
remained at war with Scotland solely for England’s sake, 
and this was the very least he could accept. Van der 
Delft, who as usual believed Paget’s assurance that the 
Emperor’s consent was all the English were waiting for 
to pass a most advantageous treaty, was much exercised 
by the question throughout October and November. 
On November 15th, the Emperor sent his consent to the 
negotiations on the aforesaid condition ; but the Regent 
of the Netherlands was right in believing the matter to be 
more difficult than Paget had made it out. St. Mauris 
informs the Emperor's Council on November 26th} that 
the French are instructing Paniter to bid Arran and the 
Queen Mother to be of good cheer, for ships are being fitted 
out at Brest, and France will not desert them, come what 
may. At the same time the English ambassador proclaims 
that his government will make no terms with Scotland 
that do not provide for the little Queen’s marriage with 
Edward VI. It seems that the crushing defeat of Pinkie 
was unexpected in France; doubtless the Guises had 
represented the Scottish enterprise as easier than it really 
was, and perhaps the Protector’s earnestness of purpose 
had been under-estimated. After the battle, however, 
there could be no mgre uncertainty. England meant to 
hold Scotland, and France would have to fight hard and 
spend vast sums of money to clear the Lowlands of the 
invaders. Matters scarcely looked more promising in 
the Boulonnais, and an international commission had sat 
in September without achieving anything. Hostile feeling 
was running high, ships were being arrested, property 
embatgoed on both sides. In October, M. des Cordes 
was sent to England to negotiate the release of embargoed 
goods, and to make proposals for peace in Scotland. 
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Naturally enough after their experience with Paulin,, 
the English refused to have anything to do with M. des Cordes 
unless he would produce his credentials. His mission 
was successful as far as the embargoes went, and the 
English Government seems to have consented to’ send 
commissioners again to discuss matters of dispute, and 
try to pave the way for a general understanding. When- 
ever either side wished to wait on events for a little, a 
commission was proposed, and it is unlikely that either 
French or English imagined it could accomplish anything 
on this occasion. 

The autumn of 1547 was a dark season for France. 
News from Germany told how the Emperor was busy 
with the Diet at Augsburg, negotiating a new Swabian 
league in which all Germany should combine to play the 
Habsburg’s dynastic game. The French were seriously 
alarmed, and Paget displayed the greatest anxiety 
to get England included in the league. Both countries 
tealised that the Emperor would be a very terrible power 
if he succeeded in passing it, and France began urging the 
Venetians to join with herself, the Pope, and four Protestant 
Swiss cantons, that were as interested as France in prevent- 
ing the Duke of Savoy from recovering his dominions. 
France certainly did not want a European war, and her 
efforts to unite opposition to the Emperor and set loose 
the Turk against him were aimed quite as much at keeping 
the Imperial Majesty too busy elsewhere to attack her, 
as at strengthening her own position against possible 
attack. The Pope, seeing danger on every side, granted 
the Emperor a Bull for 400,000 ducats from half-fruits 
and fabrics of churches in Spain which he had long refused, 
and sent to France imploring the King not to desert him, 
swearing that he would keep the Council at Bologna come 
what might ; though not long before he had sworn “ with 
such oaths that it was most painful to hear him” that 
the Council had removed to Bologna of its own accord, 
without his knowledge, and that he could do nothing. 
The Emperor’s failure to pass his league dispelled France’s 
gravest fears; but even so her enemy was powerful in 
Germany, and she could not afford to declare war openly 
on England until she knew more about the Emperor’s 
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*plans. At this juncture doubts not unnaturally arose 
in French minds as to the wisdom of attempting te win 
both Scotland and Boulogne at once by force of arms. 
Pinkie had been a rude shock; in Paris it was judged 
necessary to prevent the extent of the disaster from, 
teaching the ears of any but those who managed affairs. 
In October the King made a journey to Picardy, and rode 
to a point whence he could view the defences of Boulogne. 
When Henry saw how strong and well devised they were, 
tears fell from his eyes, and he declared that such a place 
could never be taken, and it would be easier to seize a 
town of equal importance in England, against which 
Boulogne might be exchanged.* In this chastened mood 
the French bethought them of a proposal that had been 
discussed in the old King’s day, but had at first found no 
favour with his impetuous son. On December 15th, 
St. Mauris heard from Olsacius that the Constable had 
sent an unofficial envoy to England to tell Paget and the 
Protector that there would be no objection on the French 
side to the marriage of the young Queen of Scots with 
Edward VI, if the English would hand over Boulogne 
without more talk of the 2,000,000 crowns. As the man 
had no credentials, the Protector sent him back with a 
present.f A few days later he returned to England; 
but on December 27th, St. Mauris reported that the 
Protector had refused to discuss the proposal. Doubtless 
the French never intended to keep their promise 
regarding the Scots marriage, and merely hoped to be 
enabled to face the two great difficulties, Boulogne and 
Scotland, one by one instead of having to cope with them 
together. The Protector was right to answer as he did, 
quite apart from the fact that the temper of the English 
was high for winning Scotland and keeping Boulogne, 
dnd composition with the French would have been very 
unpopular. At the close of the year Somerset seems 
still to be sanguine about the success of his persuasive 
policy in Scotland ; he tells Van der Delft§ that hundreds 
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of Scotsmen are coming in every day to offer their services’ 
to the King of England, and that Arran has been obliged 
to abandon the siege of Broughty Craig. But M. de la 
Chapelle was going to Scotland with a brave company 
of captains and gentlemen, a great expedition was already 
being fitted out in French ports, and Henry II, though 
he had failed to cajole the English out of Boulogne, was 
determined not to leave them in undisturbed possession. 
In February, 1548, St. Mauris wrote that Henry IT 
would abandon the Scottish enterprise altogether if the 
Emperor were to declare war on him.* The great 
expedition being made ready to sail in the spring was to 
-be sent in the name of the Pope and the Guises, to lessen 
the risk of England’s forcing the pace and carrying hostilities 
beyond the limits permitted by “friendly relations.” 
In a large measure Scotland’s fate at this moment seemed 
to be in the Emperor’s hands, and the Emperor seized 
the opportunity of showing he was not to be trifled with, 
by executing a certain Vogelsberg (or’ Vogelsbergert) and 
other Germany mercenary captains who had taken service 
with France. He knew he was safe enough in doing so ; 
but the news stung the French into a frenzy, and popular 
feeling went so high in Paris that all classes talked of 


‘lynching the Imperial ambassador by way of reprisal. 


The King, however, could not choose but swallow the 
affront. The Pope had refused to send his prelates back 
to Trent, it is true, but had not dared to do so in a manner 
that shut out all possibility of negotiation ; and he was 
so much alarmed by the outlook in Germany as to 
instruct his legate to assure the Emperor that no treaty 
had been passed between him and France. At the same 
time Henry II was sending to his Holiness to urge him 
to deny the existence of any understanding between 
them,f and the danger that the French expedition to 
Scotland might run, if forced by storms into ports of the 
Netherlands, made him doubly anxious to propitiate 
Charles. Early in-April, the Queen Dowager of Hungary 
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stopped in Lorraine by the Emperor’s orders and -held 
a conference with M. de Guise on the best means of improving 
relations between France and the Empire. Very little 
was said beyond a suggestion that envoys should be sent. ” 
to the Emperor ; but it is clear from Charles’ letter to 
his sister that he wanted large concessions or would not 
treat at all, and that he had no intention of making terms 
with Scotland except with England’s consent. Indeed 
he suspected Guise of some plan to estrange him from 
England, and warned the Queen to beware. However 
anxious Henry may have been to keep the peace between 
himself and Charles, he had no intention of making 
sacrifices, and he probably hoped nothing better of Guise’s 
meeting with the Queen, than that it might tide over 
the critical time when his great expedition was being manned, 
and piloted through the Channel past fear of Imperial 
interference. In the meantime French and English 
commissioners were supposed to be about to meet to settle 
points of difference in the Boulonnais, in accordance with 
the decision arrived at when des Cordes went to London 
in ‘October of the preceding year. St. Mauris observed 
little alacrity on the part of the English commissioners, 

and, late in April, succeeded in eliciting from the English 
ambassador an admission, that one of them was shamming 
iliness, and that the meeting would probably not take 
place at all because of the course adopted by France in 
Scotland. 

As the Protector and Council became more and more 
convinced that France meant to fight in grim earnest in 
Scotland and watch efor an opportunity for surprising 
Boulogne, they began to evince a desire for a closer alliance 
with the Emperor, They could hardly hope to bring the 
Seoftish campaign to a successful issue, now that a large 
French force was being sent, unless the Emperor allowed 
them to raise mercenaries in his dominions ; but on August 
3rd, Charles told Van der Delft* that he had been obliged to 
tefuse the English ambassador leave to levy 2,000 Germans, 
to be employed under Courtpennick (Conrad Pennick), 
On May 25th, Van der Delft teports tlat the Protector 
has broached the subject of bringing the French to reason 
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by joint action, and let fall a hint about “ marriageable 
ladies on ‘both sides of the sea.”* Van der Delft replies 
that he does not see how the already existing friendship 
-could be made closer, and of course his Majesty had treaty 
obligations with the French, which he would never break. 
The Protector remarks that, if England cared at any 
moment to come to an agreement with France about 
Boulogne, she would be given a free hand in Scotland. 
Charles was well aware, however, that the Protector could 
ill afford to give up Boulogne before the end of the eight 
years stipulated, and he did not care to sell his aid cheap 
to England ; for as long as that country and France could 
be kept at daggers drawn, he was free to busy himself 
with forcing his Interim on an unwilling Germany. 
Throughout the summer he refused the requested: leave 
to raise troops in Cleves and Juliers, until in August the 
Protector flew into a passion and cried out to Van der 
Delft that he saw he must settle his affairs and live in 
peace with everybody ; by which he meant handing over 
Boulogne to the French. Charles would have been greatly 
embarrassed at this time by having to deal with the 
new situation resulting from peace between France and 
England ; his hands were quite full with German affairs 
as it was, and a France free to interfere in the Empire 
might have meant the ruin of all his schemes, so in 
September he allowed the 2,000 men to be raised. Henry, 
having succeeded in landing his great expedition in Scotland 
(June) and in carrying the little Queen over the seas to 
France (August), was now much less afraid of the Emperor 
than he had been in the spring.* Far from protesting 
that no league existed between himself and the Pope, 
far from using the Guise’s name to mask his intervention 
in Scotland, he was now on the frontiers of Savoy, making 
no secret of his negotiations with Legate Dandino, and 
proclaiming himself to be King of Scotland by virtue of 
an oath of fidelity to his son sworm by the Scots, who had 
also handed over the crown of the country to his procurator. 
The French were vigorously besieging Haddington, though 
quarrels betweeh them and their Scottish confederates 
did not fail to enliven matters. Henry’s position 
- * p. 269. 
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“was less insecure in the autumn of 1548 than it had*been 
in the spring, but a new source of anxiety sprang up in 
the great salt-works rebellion in Guienne, provoked by the 
heavy taxation of the past year and a half ; and St. Mauris 
observed a good deal of impatience in France over the 
slow progress of the Scottish campaign. ‘There seems also 
to have been some anxiety that England might send help 
to the Guienne rebels, who were proclaiming that they 
wished to be treated as they had been under English rule. 
Arras wrote to Van der Delft to try to put this idea into 
the Protector’s head, though without advocating it openly 
enough to enable the English to make capital out of it 
with the French.* But Van der Delft was far more occupied 
with going to Flanders on leave than with matters of State, 
and left London in September, not to return for three 
months. Unrest at home and the large stake he had 
tisked in Scotland made Henry anxious to find out exactly 
how much chance there was of interference on the Emperor's 
part, and the French embassy that went, under Brissac, 
Biron and Ménage, to Charles’ court in October was 
somewhat in the nature of a reconnoitering excursion, 
for Henry must have known that Charles would not treat 
unless the Duke of Savoy’s lands were to be returned to 
him. The envoys came away with the conviction that 
the Emperor was not to be cajoled out of his refusal to 
admit the Scots to enjoyment of the Treaty of Crépy’s 
benefits. Blandishments and proposals for united Catholic 
action against heresy in Germany were of no avail, and 
Henry was left in a state of disagreeable uncertainty as 
to what Charles might or might not do. 

As long as there was any hope of obtaining possession 
of Mary Queen of Scots’ person, the Protector had done 
his best to make England popular across the border, and 
gave non-observance of the treaty of 1543 as the ground 
for intervention. With Mary in France and betrothed 
to the Dauphin, however, this policy could no longer be 
followed, and in October the English ambassador in Paris 
was setting forth before Henry England’s claim to the 
suzerainty of Scotland,+ demanding ther®fore that French 
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aid should be withdrawn. Henry, unwilling to venture 
on a dispute which might have had grave consequences, 
did not reply with an assertion of his own right to the 
* Scottish crown, but said he would leave the Scots to argue 
out their allegiance among themselves, though he remained 
bound by ancient treaties to give them the help they 
asked for. St. Mauris was of opinion that no compromise 
between France and England was yet in sight. The 
English ambassador had told him that the Protector 
and Council were determined not to stand as much from 
the French as they had in the past, and daily quarrels 
over seizures of shipping and skirmishes in the Boulonnais 
maintained a possibility of open and declared war at any 
moment. The French were thoroughly dissatisfied with 
the small success that had so far attended their arms in 
Scotland, and had made up their minds to make a still 
greater effort next season, if only they could make sure 
that the Emperor would remain neutral. The Emperor, 
however, continued to refuse to show his hand, and 
Ambassador Marillac could elicit nothing from him but 
the oft-repeated refutation of the French assertion that 
the Scots ought to benefit by the Treaty of Crépy. Anxiety 
in France was not allayed by news that Charles was allowing 
the English to levy troops in Cleves and. Juliers, or by 
comparative success in imposing the Interim in Germany. 
‘The Pope had refused his consent to French proposals 
because Henry insisted on occupying Parma, in exchange 
for which he offered compensation in France to Orazio 
Farnese ; the Protestant Switzers were driving a hard 
bargain, insisting on better treatmert for their evangelistic 
brethren, who, being subjects of Henry, came in for none 
of the friendly encouragement that prince was always 
steady to lavish on heretics in other lands than his own. 
St. Mauris believed, on the authority of the Venetian 
ambassador in Paris, a great friend of Wotton, that the 
Protector had put forth the claim of suzerainty over 
Scotland with the hope of securing a cessation of hostilities 
in that country, pending the discussion of rival claims, 
before the French should send another great expedition 
costly enough to make withdrawal impossible. Though 
Henry and his ministers were perplexed and disturbed 
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by the change in English policy,* they were yet unwilling 
to depart from theirs, and in January, 1549, it was decided 
to send another large force. 

Such was the position when Van der Delft set out from 
Brussels to resume his labours in London. At Calais, 
where he was detained for days by heavy weather, he 
heard strange news, and on January 27th he reported 
to the Emperor that Thomas, Baron Seymour of Sudeley, 
Lord High Admiral of England, and brother of the 
Protector, had broken into the King’s apartments by 
night with the intention of killing him. The alarm was 
given by a watch-dog, which was found dead when the 
guard arrived, and suspicion fastened upon the Admiral 
because he had dispersed the guard on various errands. 
He had been seized and taken to the Tower, and several 
persons about the court, as well as the Lady Elizabeth, 
were said to be implicated in his plot. After Van der 
Delft had been in Ijondon several days he still stuck to 
the same account of this occurrence, dead watch-dog and 
all, though he makes no further mention of the Lady 
Elizabeth’s complicity. An opening such as that offered 
by the Admiral’s plot was indeed welcome to Henry II. 
He seems to have known about it at St. Germain sooner 
than Van der Delft at Calais, for on January 31st St. Mauris 
says the King “ was lately informed by a special messenger 
from his ambassador in England that the Protector’s 
brother had planned to marry the late King’s second 
daughter and kill the King, the Lady Mary and the 
Protector, to ensure a more peaceful, or rather more 
despotic reign.” And at Simancas (E. 506) there is a 
document purporting to be a translation of Henry’s 
instructions to M. d’Aboys to proceed to England and 
seek to unite and encourage the Admiral’s faction with 
promise of help from France. According to this document 
M. de Selves, French ambassador in England, had written 
to his master on January 19th that not the Admiral only, 
but “many other great lords,’ had been imprisoned. 
Henry doubtless thought the Admiral had sympathy 
and numerous supporters in the country of whom he 
might easily make use ; but his hopes on that score were 
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deceived. The Admiral may have given M. de Selves 
an exaggerated notion of his influence. At any rate, 
the utter collapse of the Admiral’s plans and the general 
indifference to his fate shown in England sorely disappointed 
the French ; and St. Mauris was inclined to believe that 
there had been some agreement between the Admiral 
and Henry, by which, had the plot succeeded, Boulogne 
would have been given up and a close alliance concluded 
between France and England.* As France wished the 
Admiral well, the Emperor could not fail to be hostile 
to him. Just before Van der Delft’s departure from 
Brussels, however, the English had happened to exercise 
the right of search, in accordance with their custom, on some 
sixty ships belonging to the Emperor’s subjects, detaining 
them for a day and a half while they satisfied themselves 
that no French goods were on board. The Emperor, 
aware that in the next session of Parliament the First Act 
of Uniformity was to be passed, and fearing that his cousin, 
the Lady Mary, might be pressed to abandon the mass 
and submit to the new regulations, had instructed Van der 
Delft to inform the Protector and Council that he would 
tolerate no attempt to disturb her in the discharge of her 
accustomed religious duties. The ctrest of shipping 
furnished Charles with a convenient grievance, and on 
January 25th he summoned the English ambassador 
and gave him a thorough scolding, threatening to come to 
Edward VI’s assistance in such a manner that the Protector 
might find himself in sore need of help, and at his wit’s 
end where to look for it. With this Charles laid an 
embargo on the property of English merchants in Flanders. 
His object in making such a commotion was merely to 
render the English Council anxious to appease him by 
refraining from disturbing the Lady Mary on account 
of religion ; but when he heard of the Admiral’s plot, 
his long experience of affairs told him that his enemies 
would not fail to interpret the embargo as a proof of his 
complicity in it, and he wrote to Van der Delft on January 
30th, warning him to dispel any such rumours. On February 
11th, Van der Pelft had a long talk with Paget, Southamp- 
ton, the Privy Seal and Secretary Petre, in which it came 
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out that the Venetian ambassador in Paris had written 
to the Venetian ambassador in London that the Emperor 
had abetted the Admiral. Paget and his colleagues did 
not take the story seriously, and laughingly said that if 
they believed all they heard about the Emperor they would 
be kept busy. A few days before, Paget had complained 
very bitterly about the embargo in Flanders, and so 
knowingly played upon Van der Delft with his assertions 
that England would have to make peace all round that 
Van der Delft wrote to the Emperor advising him to raise 
the embargoes, both in Flanders and Spain, at once, for the 
English had been more reasonable in Renegat’s and other 
affairs than could have been expected. Speaking of the 
Admiral’s case, Paget said that as sure as he hoped to 
reach his house that day, the Admiral had intended to 
kill the King and the Lady Mary Mary, and marry the 
Lady Elizabeth, adding that he was “a great rascal,” 
a partner with pirates, and a man of more cupidity 
than understanding. The Emperor doubtless thought 
the occasion inopportune to use further rigour with the 
English, and raised the embargo, whilst the English, on 
their side, agreed to pay damages for all harm done to 
his Majesty’s shipping. 

Van der Delft found himself, in the spring of 1549, 
busied with more important work than at any time in the 
two preceding years, during which merchants’ and private 
individuals’ claims, and the maintenance of the wool-staple 
at Calais, had occupied his activities. His letters for 1547 
and 1548 contain scanty information touching the changes 
that were taking place in religion, for he knew little of 
England, hated religious controversy, and regarded 
reformers as seekers after the flesh and riotous living. 
He could not avoid hearing evidence of the country’s 
hostility to Roman Catholicism, but his meagre conception 
of its spiritual condition is expressed in such phrases as 
“the common people are totally infected,’ ‘‘religious 
affairs are going from bad to worse.” ‘The ferment that 
followed the repeal of the Six Articles and Henry’s Treason 
Acts went on under Van der Delft’s nos@ without exciting 
the slightest interest in him. Moreover, nothing positive 
had been enacted by Parliament until the First Act of 
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Uniformity became law, and the ambassador was able to 
ignore complicated disputes that had no attraction for a 
mind wholly innocent of intellectual curiosity. The 
. Emperor knew, for Chapuys had told him so plainly,* 
“that he was powerless to stay the course of the Reformation 
in England, and he directed his ambassador to do no more 
than express a pious wish to see things reduced to the 
condition in which Henry VIII had left them. He was 
not strong enough on the continent to be able to make 
his alliance with England conditional on forbearance 
from innovation. One thing, however, Charles was 
determined not to put up with, and that was interference 
with his cousin, the Lady Mary. She had been allowed 
to do exactly as she pleased hitherto, but so had everybody ; 
and as the First Act of Uniformity was intended precisely 
to put an end to the chaos of sects and conflicting 
observances resulting from this general licence, it was to 
be apprehended that efforts would be made to induce her to 
conform. Charles instructed Van der Delft to inform the 
Council that he would not tolerate pressure in her direction, 
and sent her letters, Mary’s reply to which, dated April 
3rd, shows that she was far from tranquil.t She feared 
that the Council would try to force her, and assured the 
Emperor that she would rather die than abandon her 
faith, imploring him to protect her in its observance. 
Van der Delft also found that matters in Scotland were 
not wearing the same face as when he left on leave in the 
autumn. Haddington was holding out, and dissension 
tife between Scots and French, but the odds were so 
unfavourable to the English that jn London Haddington 
was already said to be untenable, and Warwick, who 
was to have gone to take charge of the English forces in 
Scotland, was unwilling to risk his popularity om so 
uncertain a venture. The French were redoubling their 
activity against the English forts in the Boulonnais, 
attempts to surprise one or another of which took place 
at short intervals, and more troops were being marched 
into Picardy from other provinces. It is true that the 
French were nd,better pleased with results in Scotland 
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“than were the English. The common people said, that 
the barren soil of that country would be fertilised with 
Frenchmen’s bones,* and the soldiers had to be forced to 
embark. The Scots had refused an extra aid in money 
demanded by the French, leaders on both sides spent thei? 
time in exchanging recriminations, soldiers and towns- 
folk fought and murdered without cease. This miserable 
state of things did not prevent great companies of Scots | 
gentlemen from flocking to Paris and demanding pensions, 
which Henry was obliged to pay for fear of turning the 
solicitors into pensioners of England. The anti-Guise 
party was grumbling, the King, alarmed at the huge and 
unforeseen expenses imposed by the Scottish policy, reduced 
the state of the little Queen, and is said to have 
contemplated peace with England, so disgusted was he 
by the way events had taken. St. Mauris believed that 
in April he would have been only too glad to accept a 
truce, each side to keep what it had. If expense in men 
and money was to go on at the rate of the last year, Henty 
would soon be in so inferior a position in Europe as to run 
the risk of attack from the Emperor. The Pope was still 
afraid or unwilling to come to terms with him about Parma, 
the Rhinegrave’s efforts to stir up trouble in Hamburg 
and Bremen were not as successful as had been hoped, 
the Turk’s reluctance to invade Hungary was such that 
Henry was fain to send a special mission under Leone 
Strozzi to encourage him, and the league with the Switzers, 
of which Henry hoped great things, was still unsettled. 
Late in May the French King’s tone was very different 
from what it had been just a year before ; Henry nearly 
apologised to an English envoy for ChAtillon’s attack 
on a fort in the Boulonnais, and Simon Renard, who had 
suceeeded St. Mauris as Imperial ambassador in Paris, 
reported that the King would very much like a three years’ 
truce, whilst the Constable was warning the English 
ambassador that no one could gain anything by their 
protracted hostilities but the Emperor, who. would like 
nothing better than to attack them both when thoroughly 
exhausted. f ay 
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Pretector Somerset, however, was not for truces or 
suspensions of hostilities, and signs of reasonableness 
on the part of the French served rather to encourage 
him to push on to a final issue in Scotland. This could 
only be done if the Emperor allowed levies of troops in 
his dominions, which, indeed, he was quite prepared to do 
although he made a great favour of it on each occasion. 
But far better than leave to employ Germans would be, 
from the Protector’s point of view, a closer alliance with 
Charles in which England and the Empire should combine 
to make France hear reason. On March 30th Van der 
Delft and Somerset met, and the subject was raised. Van 
der Delft said that the Emperor was full of the warmest 
feelings of regard for England, but failed to see how the 
present friendship might be increased. He, Van der Delft, 
while in Flanders, had mentioned the matter to his Majesty, 
in accordance with the Protector’s wishes, but had felt 
embarrassed by being unable to make any actual proposals 
to justify such a step. Somerset replied with much talk 
about assuring all the Emperor’s conquests against France, 
and compelling France to give up the land she had occupied, 
but nothing definite was said. A couple of days later he 
made suggestions for a closer alliance, which seemed 
important enough to induce Van der Delft to send his 
secretary with them over to the Emperor. What these 
suggestions were comes out in Charles’ letter of May 10th 
to Van der Delft, in which the Emperor answers each point 
in full. The principal defect in the alliance which 
Somerset desired to remedy was that, though the Emperor 
was bound to declare war on Franceif she invaded England 
or the “ Older Conquest” (Calais and the Terre d’Oye), 
Boulogne had fallen into English hands after the treaty 
had been concluded, and consequently did not come under 
its provisions, which also, of course, ignored the English 
claims to Scotland. The Protector’s object, therefore, was 
to obtain the Emperor’s consent to the inclusion of conquests 
made by both parties since the passing of the last treaty, 
which would have meant immediate war between Charles 
and the King of France. The Emperor replied that he 
could not give ‘his consent without violating his treaty 
with France, but that he intended strictly to observe 
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the existing’ agreement, and would be glad to modify it 
in any way desired by the English were he at liberty to 
do so, adding that all Christendom was dismayed by 
religious innovations in England, and that he himself 
would be freer to meet the English if they were willing to 
maintain matters as the late King had left them until the 
conclusion of the General Council. The next heading 
was a proposal to marry the Lady Mary to Don Luis of 
Portugal. This match had been discussed twel¥e years 
before, and had fallen through because Henry VIII insisted 
on Don Luis’ acceptance of all the statutes relative to 
Katherine of Aragon, though it is not unlikely that that 
difficulty might have been solved had the parties been 
agreed on the amount of marriage settlements. At the 
present juncture it is quite possible that the Protector 
expected no more from the proposal than that it might 
make Charles readier to agree to the proffered closer 
alliance. ‘The Emperor replied that he was sure Don Luis 
would not enter into negotiations unless his conscience 
were set at rest on the religious question, and that, in 
the meantime, if the English were in earnest, they had 
better say plainly how much they were prepared to give 
the Lady Mary. Van der Delft’s messenger also reported 
that Paget was anxious to come over to Flanders to have 
some obscure points of the treaty cleared up, but the 
Emperor, suspecting that the English might intend to 
make use of this mission to frighten the French, instructed 
the ambassador to try to prevent it unless he felt confident 
of its bearing good fruit. In conclusion, Van der Delft 
was to press for a writ{en assurance from the Protector 
that Mary should never be troubled with the object of 
making her conform, in the discharge of her religious 
duties, with any Act of Parliament, past, present or future. 
Van der Delft himself was to go on having mass said 
publicly as long as he was able to do so without courting 
a violent rupture with the English government. 

On May 28th Van der Delft informed his master of an 
interview with the Protector, in which he communicated 
to Somerset the Emperor’s answers to his proposals. 
Somerset’s ardour for a closer alliance was not cooled 
by them ; he told Van der Delft that he would soon talk 
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to him at length on the subject. As for the written 
assurance for the Lady Mary, he declared himself unable 
to give it. The Emperor, he said, wouid surely have 
another opinion of recent legislation on religion when he 
was possessed of all the facts. He himself was a devoted 
servant of the Lady Mary, and would always remain so, 
and though he could not defy an Act of Parliament by 
giving her a written exemption, he would not inquire 
into her actions. He hoped that, as she was a lady of 
great prudence, she would eventually conform of her 
own accord. Van der Delft retorted that, even if she 
were inclined to abandon the old religion, the Emperor 
would leave nothing undone to prevent her, and once 
more expressed his astonishment at the refusal to grant 
her a written assurance. It is quite clear from the 
correspondence printed in this volume that Somerset 
never gave the desired writing, and also that Mary had 
to put up with serious interference on this ground.* 
Coming to the proposal for a marriage between Mary and 
Don Luis of Portugal, the Protector said that, if Don Luis 
would not consent unless a stop were put to innovations 
in religion, he had nothing more to. say, and dismissed 
the subject with the words: “Our maid must practice 
patience.” Van der Delft told the Emperor that in his 
opinion Somerset was indifferent about the match, which 
would nonetheless be a good thing for the unfortunate 
lady, who was unhappy at having to remain in England. 
He ends his letter with the report of news, current in London, 
of a rising in the West Country, where the peasants were 
breaking down enclosures, and in Norfolk, where a good 
5,000 were said to be under arms, though without 
committing any outrage. 

On June Ist the Protector summoned Van det Delft, 
and told him that he had thought over what they had 
said at their last meeting. Both he and the Council were 
whole-heartedly devoted to the Emperor, and not merely 
meant to observe the existing treaty, but hoped to revise 
it in a way most favourable to his Majesty’s interest, 
for which purpose they had decided to send over a person 
pleasing in his Majesty’s sight, Controller Paget, to expose 
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to him their plans for corroborating the existing* amity. 
Van der Delft, knowing that the Emperor did not want 
to see Paget, said he trusted the envoy would be given 
such power that a good result might be obtained, for 
otherwise his mission might do more harm than good ® 
then, seeing that Somerset’s mind was made up, he said 
no more, but hurried off to make sure that the Controller 
had been informed of the real condition of affairs. As 
usual, Paget handled the Fleming with consummate skill. 
He was not as anxious to go to the Emperor on this occasion 
as he had been on others, because he feared his Majesty 
might think he was not doing his best in the cause of 
religion, but he really had done all he could, and for the 
moment there was no possibility of successful action. 
However, he would tell Van der Delft what he would not 
say to anyone else alive: that he believed all might 
yet go well if only the Emperor would show the Protector 
a little favour now. Paget left Van der Delft convinced 
that the English would do anything for his Majesty in 
return for some slight consideration, and on June 13th 
he departed for Flanders with letters of recommendation 
from the King, the Protector and the Lady Mary. Van der 
Delft himself, when asked for a letter, replied, much to 
Paget’s delight, that no letter of his could make so pleasing 
a person more welcome to his Majesty. A characteristic 
incident attended the writing of Mary’s letter of recom- 
mendation. A day or two before Whitsuntide the Protector 
sent the Chancellor (Lord Rich) and Dr. Petre to visit 
Mary, ostensibly to ask whether she would consent to the 
Portuguese match, apt really to attempt to induce her 
to adopt the new service. They told her that Parliament 
chad enacted certain dispositions respecting teligion, which 
ought to be obeyed in her household. Mary teplied 
that she would not change if her life depended upon it ; 
and the Protector’s messengers informed her that they 
had instructions to warn the members of her household 
of the danger they were running in defying the law. They 
also told her that the Protector desired her to give Paget 
a letter to the Emperor. This last clause they had dotie 
better to hold back, for Mary, whose wit was not slow, 
threatened to write in Paget’s letter what treatment she 
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was teceiving unless they promised not to meddle with- 
her servants. Outwitted, Rich and Petre departed, full 
of soft words. 

After Paget had gone Van der Delft busied himself in 
” ewatching the progress of the peasant’s revolt, and in helping 
Mary to baffle the Protector’s attempts at robbing her 
of the mass. He recognised that the peasants could 
hardly be expected to take the enclosures calmly, and 
gives some interesting figures to show the enormous rise 
in prices brought about by the landlords’ corner in meat 
and wool. His sympathies were doubtless influenced 
by the fact that the Flemish merchants suffered heavily, 
being no longer able to buy wool at Calais staple at the 
prices fixed by the commercial convention.* The West 
Countrymen also demanded the mass and other rites 
of the Church that had been done away with by the Act 
of Uniformity, but Van der Delft’s pity for their spiritual 
plight was counter-balanced by the threat, voiced all 
over the country, to kill every foreigner in England if 
foreign mercenaries were used against English rebels. 
It might have been expected that Somerset would refrain 
from interfering with the Lady Mary while Paget was 
negotiating with the Emperor, but hardly a fortnight 
had passed after that envoy’s departure, when he caused 
the controller of her household and one of her chaplains 
to be summoned before the Council. Mary, in terrified 
apprehension, sent to Van der Delft for advice, but before 
his reply reached her a second and sharper summons came 
from the Council, which she did not command her servants 
to disobey. On the way, her controller went to see Van 
der Delft and was schooled as to ‘how he must answer. 
The Council pressed him to try to persuade his mistress 
that her duty lay in obedience to the laws of the tealm, 
but met with a reftisal on the ground that he, a faithful 
servant, could not presume to advise, far less dispute with 
her. He was at length allowed to depart, leaving the 
chaplain behind to be examined in his turn. Did he 
hold, asked the Council, that the King’s laws and ordinances 
were good and in accordance with the Holy Scripture? On 
replying in the affirmative, the chaplain was asked why he 
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had broker them by saying mass? The answet «gives 
in epitome the philosophy of life of many an English 
churchman of the day. He was, said this priest, a servant 
of the Lady Mary, and as such obeyed her orders in her 
own house, but it would not be found that he had committed 
any infringement of the law in the place where he had 
his living, and he hoped that his conduct might not give 
offence. The chaplain was doubtless a more serviceable 
instrument than the controller, for he consented to return 
with instructions for persuading his mistress. These 
comings and going were talked about openly enough for 
Van der Delit to be able to tell the Protector he had heard 
about them, without admitting that he was in constant 
correspondence with Mary. Somerset, paying no attention 
to Van der Delft’s repeated assurances that the Emperor 
would not allow Mary to change her faith, even if she felt 
inclined to do so, said again that he hoped she would see 
how righteous was the Council’s request. He then told — 
Van der Delft of the result of her servants’ cross- 


examination. ‘‘I see,’’ said the ambassador, “that you 
wish to take away the mass from my Lady by removing 
her priests.” ‘‘We have never,” replied Somerset, 


“forbidden my Lady to have mass said in her private 
chamber ; but for every two masses she formerly had 
said, she has three since the prohibition, and with greater 
ostentation.” With this Somerset fell to explaining how | 
all the trouble that had overtaken England in past times 
had sprung from diversity of opinion between those near 
the Crown and its wearer, and even now conflicting religious 
sects were causing discard. He did not wish to blame the 
Lady Mary in any way, but the fact remained that the 
Cornish rebels’ leader had once been her chaplain. Van 
der Delft retorted that if no innovations had been 
attempted this commotion would never have arisen, 
and to end the conversation Somerset said: “Now you 
know all that has happened with my Lady. We 
must see to it that the King and his laws are obeyed, 
and if my Lady does not wish to conform with them, let 
her do what she pleases in privacy, without giving cause 
for scandal.’’* 
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Throughout the latter half of June and most of July 
Paget remained in Flanders ; but no news of his negotiation 
were sent to Van der Delft, nor did the Protector make 
any mention of it. On July 26th the Emperor wrote 
him a full account of all that took place in the series of 
interviews. Paget, received in audience by Charles, began 
by stating that the King of England was nominally at 
peace with France, but, as fighting was constantly going 
on, commissioners had been deputed to meet and decide 
whether it should be peace or war. If the English received 
some favour from his Imperial Majesty, they would be 
able to hold their own ; if not they would have to make 
such terms as they could. ‘The Emperor made a reply 
in general phrases, and instructed the Duke of Alba, old 
M. de Granvelle and his son, the Bishop of Arras, to negotiate 
with Paget. This second interview was also formal, 
Paget asking how much Don Luis would have, and refusing 
to say what Mary’s portion would be, though he thought 
a lump sum of 100,000 crowns, or a revenue such as she 
was receiving at the time, of about 40,000 crowns a year, 
would be reasonable. It was then decided that nothing 
more could be done until the Portuguese settlement should 
be specified, and Paget repeated that he hoped his Imperial 
Majesty would make it possible for England to hold her 
own against France, adding that it would be well to have 


. the existing treaty ratified, and certain dubious clauses 


explained. Next day Arras and Presidents Viglius and 
St. Mauris, armed with the text of the treaty, met Paget 
and Sir Philip Hoby, the English ambassador. Paget 
then desired to be enlightened 6n four points, of which 
the first two concerned the circumstances in which the 
Emperor was obliged to declare war on France, the third 
the question of reprisals in the event of failure to obtain 
restitution of shipping or property unlawfully seized, and 
the fourth the ratification of the treaty by Edward VI, 
Prince Philip, who was then in Flanders, and the Estates 
on both sides. Answers were eventually made on these 
points, which look as if they had been selected rather to 
give colour to Paget’s mission than because of any need 
of elucidation. The only interesting feature came out in 


‘the reply to the fourth heading, in which Arras explained 
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that in Flanders the Parliaments of the several dominions 
held their sittings separately, that their consent was quite 
superfluous, as their rulers were empowered to bind them 
by treaty without obtaining it, and that the Emperor 
being still alive, the only ratification needed was the King 
of England’s, or, as he was a minor, the Protector’s, who 
had better be furnished by Parliament with a power to give 
it. .Paget could not let this last insinuation pass, and 
said it semed strange that Arras should speak as if the 
King could do nothing during his minority, for “by the 
laws of England the King’s authority was the same whether 
he was one or forty-five years old.” : 

The real object of Paget’s mission appeared when the 
session was closed, in which the above-mentioned four 
points were discussed. Paget drew Arras aside and told 
him that he would like to have the treaty amplified so 
as to include Boulogne on the same footing as England 
and the “ Older Conquest,” in exchange for which his 
Imperial Majesty’s ministers might choose a place, of 
equal importance with Boulogne, to be included on their 
side. The French had broken the treaty of Crépy, as. 
there was no reason why his Majesty should longer consider 
himself bound by it, and sooner or later he would have 
to fight the French, whose principal motive in all they 
did was jealousy of his greatness. If the King of England 
and the Emperor attacked France together, they might 
put an end to the constant menace of F tench ambition ; 
but unless the Emperor was willing to accede to this 
proposal, the English would be obliged to give up 
Boulogne, for they couJa not burden their young King 
with further expenses, whilst they were daily teceiving 
very favourable Propositions from France. Paget had 
to watt many days for his teply, and followed the Emperor 
to Ghent. He was finally told by Arras that the Emperor 
had made peace with France with the late King of England’s 
approval, and concluded with that country the treaty 
of Crépy, which was still in force. The inclusion of 
Boulogne proposed by Paget would be in direct contraven- 
tion of the treaty of Crépy, and his Ingperial Majesty, 
who always abided by his obligations, could not consider 
such a step, though he would be glad to do anything in 
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his power for his well-beloved son and brother England. 
His desire had always been, and still was, to see France | 
and England at peace, sure as he was that the English 
would never negotiate anything contrary to their treaty 
with himself. How constant the Emperor had been in 
friendship might be seen from his behaviour towards 
the Scots, whose repeated offers to treat without England’s 
consent he had declined. As for abandoning Boulogne, 
he could not believe the English meant to do it ; for the 
late King had set his heart on keeping it, at least for the 
stipulated eight years, and the people of England would 
not like to see it go. Besides, even though the French 
might promise to interfere no more in Scotland, they would 
never cease doing their utmost to keep the English out of 
that country. Paget made no reply beyond expressing 
a wish that the Emperor had spoken more plainly on the 
question of the assistance to be given against the French, 
but said he would make a very favourable report of his 
negotiation. ‘The Emperor, on dismissing Paget, said he 
would cause a letter to be written to Portugal to find out 
the amount of Don Luis’ settlement, and added that he 
had heard of the English Council’s efforts to persuade 
the Lady Mary to conform with the new laws on religion, 
and could but be greatly surprised by their attitude 
in the matter. He did not intend to allow the Lady to 
change her religion, and would like to receive an assurance, 
in writing or othergvise that she should be exempt from 
the new laws, for he could not tolerate attempts to pre- 
vent her. Here Paget interrupted the Emperor, saying 
that the Council did not intend to-go so far, and the Lady 
should be pressed no more. Charles then went on, in 
his most impressive manner, to warn Paget of the dangers 
and pitfalls of heresy, which turned men into insolent and 
disobedient subjects. And so Paget took his leave, and 
returned to England. 

From the day on which it first became known that 
Paget was going to the Emperor to that of his dismissal— 
from April to July, 1549—all Europe was in suspense. 
Henry II was frightened into showing England a more 
conciliatory face than he had worn since he came to 
the throne: he knew that a war with the Emperor and 
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England would be a desperate venture at a season when 


', there was little trouble to be made in Germany, when the 


Switzers were growing suspicious of France,* when the 
Turk refused to fight,t and the Holy Father’s aid had to 
be bought at a higher price than it was worth. For three 
months the French King talked about arbitration with 
England, daring neither to advance nor retreat ; but about 
the middle of July he heard from Marillac, his ambassador 
with the Emperor, that Paget was accomplishing nothing, 
and at the same time news came of the peasants’ revolt in 
England. ‘Tired of waiting on events, he ordered his 
commissioners to meet those from England, and set on 
foot rapid preparations for mustering an army of 15,000 
to 18,000 men in Picardy, to be used if, as he knew was 
most likely, the English failed to agree with his proposals. 
The shrewd informant Carneseque prophesied that if the 
English gave way, Henry would declare war at once on 
the Emperor, trusting that next year the Turk, the North 
German cities and John Frederick’s sons would join the 
fray.{ On July 28th, Simon Renard teported that the 
English ambassador had made anxious inquiries as to what 
steps were being taken to arrive at a peace or truce, and 
had met with blustering answers from the Constable, 
to the effect that the King knew all about Paget’s proposals 
to hand over Boulogne to the Emperor, which he could 
and would not abide. Simon Renard added that Henry 
was quite convinced that Paget had made this offer, and 
some historians§ appear to have accepted the story, 
though the Emperor’s long letter to Van der Delft of July 
26th leaves no room €or doubt that Paget’s object was 
to enable England to retain Boulogne, and that the 
Protector, if he ever contemplated giving it up, never went 
so fdr as to make overtures of the matter to the Emperor. 
Charles also, just after Paget’s departure, wrote to Simon 
Renard that, in his opinion, the mission had had no other 
object than to frighten the French into making peace on 
favourable terms. As we have just seen, however, the 
mission was a failure; Henry now might feel safe from 
hace or sae 
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the Emperor as long as he left England itself and the Older 
Conquest alone.. The event for which he had long been 
waiting and hoping, civil war in England, could not have 

~ occurred at a more opportune moment, and Henry caused 
the English ambassador to be arrested (thereby deeply 
shocking the other ambassadors) on August 5th, the very 
day on which the Constable and M. d’Aumale set out for 
Montreuil-sur-Mer, where a general muster was to be 
held on the 12th.* The King had been dissuaded from 
leading his army in person, but insisted on following it 
as near as he could, the court remaining at Compiégne. In 
England, the French ambassador informed the Protector 
that his master could no longer put up with the outrages 
committed by the English, and that he was recalled ; 
but Somerset wisely declined to let him go until he should 
produce letters from the King, and the English ambassador 
should be delivered over. 

Simon Renard at Compiégne, and later at Amiens, 
was well-placed to judge French feeling about the war. 
It seems that the hot-headed young bloods of the court 
found campaigning a greatly overrated sport ; they hated 
getting their feet wet, and having to sleep on the cold 
ground. The weather was very bad in the late summer 
and autumn. Renard reported that the English forts 
were much stronger than the King had been led to suspect, 
and his Majesty was not far from regretting that he had 
followed his gossip’s (the Constable’s) advice, and rushed 
into war. Compensations caine with the fall of Ambleteuse 
and Boulemberg, though the latter place was abandoned 
by treachery which the Count deila Mirandola’s younger 
brother engineered, and the captain of Boulogne killed 
its commander with his own hand.{ These triumphs 
changed the current of opinion in France, and the busy- 
bodies who had just before criticised their King for his 
improvidence now hailed him as a hero. The Venetian 
ambassador went to Simon Renard and told him no one 
knew what to think of the Emperor’s attitude, for his 
Majesty did absolutely nothing, though he knew he had only 
to make a sign-to stop the French and save his allies. 
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Renard was prudent enough to see that his colledgue 
hoped to draw him, and answered with generalities about 
the Emperor's scrupulous observance of all treaties. The 
fall of Boulemberg by no means ended Henry’s difficulties, 
for Ardres tower remained to defy him, and Boulogne 
itself was so strong that he and his ministers came to the 
conclusion that it could only be taken if they succeeded 
in blocking the mouth of the harbour, and starving it into 
surrender. The Parisians, forgetful of their enthusiasm 
over Boulemberg, began laughing at the King, saying that 
he would have to go to Rome for absolution of his oath 
not to rettimm before Boulogne had fallen. Thus the 
autumn wore away. 

Protector Somerset hid his disappointment at the failure of 
the real object of Paget’s mission, and Paget himself assured 
Van der Delft that everyone in the Government, especially 
the King, was overjoyed by the excellent tidings he had 
brought back from Flanders.* Nevertheless, Paget was 
anxious to talk over certain points, namely those concerning 
religion which the Emperor had touched on at his last 
audience, before Van der Delft saw the Protector. ‘The 
ambassador replied that he was thoroughly dissatisfied 
with the Protector because of the treatment he had received 
while Paget was away, and it was unfortunate that a 
man who set himself up to govern a kingdom should 
continually be breaking his word. Moreover, he would not 
hide it that he held him, Paget, to be personally responsible 
for all the ills that had befallen the country, because 
he had created so wretched a Protector. To this 
Paget made answer: “ Be has a bad wife”; and Van der 
Delft rejoined that no greater proof of a man’s inferiority 
could be given than that he allowed himself to be ruled by 
awoman. The upshot of the matter was that Paget 
agreed to let the Protector know how bad an opinion Van 
der Delft held of him, whilst Van der Delft was to show 
no sign. In this manner, Paget said, Somerset might 
be induced to try harder to please the Emperor. 

A few days later, the Protector sent for Van der Delft, 
and told him that the Emperor had shown him such favour 
that all his life long he must be obliged, for his very father 
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could not have expressed greater affection for him, and 
he begged Van der Delft to thank his Majesty most humbly. 
Van der Delft replied that he only wished the Protector’s 
_ government had been more successful, and he had always 
warned him to beware of these new apostles, enemies to 
the mass. Somerset asserted that they still had the mass, 
and the only change was that it was now said in English 
and no consecration took place except when there were 
communicants. After long argument he admitted having 
said that he was sorry things had gone so far, and confessed. 
that he still regretted it, for he saw no harm in the priest 
consecrating and communicating alone, but the Government 
had been forced to act as they had done by the perversity 
of the sects that abounded in England, whose jarring 
doctrines and practices had done so much evil already. 
He would like to send the Bishop of Rochester (Ridley) 
to Van der Delft, to explain all. This ironical suggestion 
was anything but welcome, but Van der Delft went away 
convinced that the Protector’s object was rather to put 
a term to chaos than to attack religion. Before taking 
his leave, he received an assurance that the Lady Mary 
should no more be troubled, and a promise that Somerset 
would think over the possibility of granting her letters 
patent to guarantee her from further interference. 
Encouraged by this report, the Emperor wrote to Van der 
Delft on September 2nd to press harder than ever for the 
letters patent, and study the means of inducing the Govern- 
ment to adhere to his Interim until the consummation 
of the Council of Trent. By the time this letter had reached 
its destination, however, affairs*had taken so new and 
surprising a turn that Van der Delft felt obliged to send 
his man over to the Emperor to ask for instructions. 
Jehan Duboys informed his Majesty that the Protector 
had sent Paget and the Great Master of the Household 
(William Paulet, Lord St. John) to Van der Delft to assure 
him verbally that the Lady Mary, her priests and servants, 
should no more be troubled on account of their religion. 
Van der Delft reminded Paget that what the Emperor 
wanted was letters patent, and said his Majesty would 
certainly not be satisfied with anything else. Paget 
promised to see what could be done, and went away. The 
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ambassador then thought well to visit the Lady Mary, 
with the Council’s knowledge and approval, to tell her 
of all his Majesty had done for her sake. She expressed 
undying gratitude, but asked if it would not be better 
to accept the proffered verbal assurance that she should 
no longer be troubled, rather than solicit for letters patent, 
which, it seemed to her, might imply a sort of recognition 
on her part of the legality of the recent measures ; for 
she would not admit that ordinances defying the Divine 
Will and her father’s testament could ever be law. The 
Lady Mary then said she had excellent reasons for believing 
that there was dissent in the Council, where the Earls of 
Warwick, Southampton and Arundel, and the Great Master, 
were preparing to bring a charge of treason against the 
Protector. Emissaries had already been sent to ascertain 
whether she would favour the enterprise, and she was 
most anxious to hear from the Emperor whether she should 
do so or no, for the weight of her influence would doubtless 
count against Somerset. Until she received his Majesty’s 
instructions she would teply that she never meddled in 
questions of government, though she was sad at heart to 
see the kingdom in such sorry plight, but would accuse 
no one personally, only praying God to have mercy on them 
all. Were they to press her further, she would say that she 
would take no step of importance but by the Emperor’s 
advice. Duboys was also to teport the defeat of the 
tebellious peasants by Warwick, and a visit he paid, at 
his master’s orders, to Southampton, whom he found 
shamming sickness because the Protector’s ill-will kept 
him from going to cour’, and who spoke equivocal words 
about the public misfortunes, saying he saw no remedy 
but to adhere strictly to the late King’s will. The 
ambassador, considering that these symptoms clearly 
showed that hostility to the Protector was in the air, 
desired his Majesty’s commands as to what course he 
should keep. 

The Emperor’s teply* came as a damper to Van der 
Delft’s ardour. The ambassador was to go on pressing 
for letters patent ; and as for the Lady “Mary’s scruples 
about recognising the new measures, they were mere 
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nonsense. A political change seemed far from desirable 
at that moment: in any case Van der Delft and the Lady 
Mary had better not meddle in it, for it was not unlikely 
that the Protector himself had caused her to be approached 
in order to accuse her of plotting against the government 
of the kingdom. She was therefore to take the greatest 
care to avoid expressing any opinion whatsoever on politics, 
or talking about the Emperor in connexion with them, 
beyond such lamentations as she had already uttered 
for the pitiable state of the land, or pious hopes that God 
might better it. Duboys had brought to the Emperor 
from the Lady Mary a ring, a former present from his 
Majesty, which seemed to signify that she would like to 
leave England. She was not to be encouraged in this 
wish, for it would be exceedingly difficult to remove her, 
and also to find means to support her when once in 
Flanders, for in that event no provision would be made 
for her by the English government. The English 
ambassador had recently told the Emperor, imploring 
him to keep it secret, that his government was in direst 
need of money to defend Boulogne, which they could hardly 
hope to hold unless his Majesty gave them some assistance. 
The Emperor answered that the approaching winter would 
afford some respite from hostilities, which they would be 
well advised to improve by reforming justice and undoing 
the ungodly mischief that had already brought such 
disaster on their heads. 

Regretfully did Van der Delft submit.* No reason 
less compelling than his Majesty’s commands could make 
him conceal his contempt for so avretched a government 
as Somerset’s. Good Bishop Bonner had been imprisoned 
like a common thief for refusing to uphold in the pulpit 
the legality of all measures passed during the King’s 
minority. Pirates came and went at court. The 
administration of justice was perverted, and everything, 
at home and abroad, was going to wrack and ruin. In 
Scotland all was as good as lost, for Haddington had fallen. 
In short, everyone was disgusted with the Government, and 
even Paget complained of the Protector’s suspicious nature. 
The King was with Somerset at Hampton Court, where 
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the Council met on Sundays ; but it was significant enough 
that Warwick had retired to Greenwich. On the way 
he had come to see Van der Delft, and sounded him about 
his feelings for the Protector ; and it had gone sorely against 
the grain to let Warwick say he knew the ambassador 
to be a great friend of the very man for whose ruin he was 
ptaying. In conclusion, Van der Delft repeated that there 
was nothing to be hoped from the Protector, who would 
always be ruled by his wife in the fostering of heresy, and 
implored the Emperor to allow him to express some 
sympathy with Warwick’s party, if not in his official 
capacity, at any rate as a private individual. The Emperor 
seems not to have deigned to reply. On October 8th, 
Van der Delft sends an account of the development of the 
plot : Somerset’s summons to Warwick, Southampton and 
other Councillors to attend at Hampton Court disobeyed, 
Cranmer, Paget and Smith alone remained with the 
Protector, who saw the danger threatening him and 
summoned the peasantry. A large number assembled, 
but suddenly, at five in the afternoon of October 6th, the 
Protector changed his mind and disbanded them. He 
then sent his wife home, who left court amidst the revilings 
of all present, peasants and courtiers, who attributed 
the disaster to her alone, and straightway departed, 
with the King and those about him, to Windsor, where 
great numbers of peasants were coming to his aid. Just 
before leaving Hampton Court, Paget spoke to one of the 
ambassador’s friends who chanced to be present: “I beg 
you, when you teturn, to London, tell the Emperor’s 
ambassador in what state you saw me, and that he was 
a great prophet ;”’ and then, with tears in his eyes, 
“recommend me to him.’ On the 7th, the Council met 
in London, and sent Sir Thomas Cheyne, Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports, and Dr. Nicholas Wotton, recently 
ambassador in Paris, to inform Van der Delft that they 
had decided to endure no longer the ruinous rule of 
Somerset, and that now the Protector had called upon 
the peasants to make him lord and tyrant of all, they 
saw they must lend a hand to remedy thé ills caused by a 
man who cared for nothing but building houses for himself, 
while the kingdom was falling a prey to its enemies. 
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Van der Delft replied as duty, uot inclination, bade him, 
saying no more than that he was sorry things had come to 
such a pass, but was sure the Council had tried every milder 
measure first, and trusted that all might come right in the 
end, to God’s service and the Emperor’s great relief, for his 
Majesty loved England as dearly as his own dominions. 
“T clearly perceive ” says Van der Delft in his letter to 
the Emperor, “that the Protector will be so loaded with 
crimes that he will be unable to acquit himself of all, 
and it will cost him his life if they catch him.” The 
Lady Mary had just written to ask Van der Delft to send 
her one of his men, apparently to instruct her as to what 
she should reply if, as rumour had it, she were invited to 
accept the regency. Van der Delft thought that really 
too good to be true, but was jubilant enough over the 
Protector’s collapse. Ironically, he ends his letter: ‘‘ The 
Protector had sent word that he had appointed, as com- 
missioners on the question of the bulwark near Gravelines, 
the lieutenant of Calais castle, Brian, and the controller 
of the same, Hall.” 

Van der Delft’s joy increased day by day. On October 
14th he wrote of the Protector’s arrest. All was going as 
smoothly as possible, and Warwick had sent to tell him 
that the Council intended to send a very agreeable person 
over to the Emperor—the Bishop of Winchester (Gardiner) 
or the Earl of Southampton, thought Van der Delft. On 
the 17th the King “looking astonished” entered London 
with the Councillors and ‘nobility ; he had been persuaded 
by the Protector that the other members of the Council 
meant to harm his person. Paget's good offices in removing 
the Protector’s servants from about the King at Windsor 
had not been forgotten, and he was now in favour; Van 
der Delft had not omitted to put in a word for hin with 
Warwick. Cranmer still attended the Council, but would 
probably not be allowed to do so long ‘unless he mends 
his ways.” All the men now in power were of the old 
religion, except perhaps Warwick, who was also beginning 
to observe its usages ; but they would proceed slowly in 
re-establishing the faith in order not to excite the people. 
Everyone had forgotten Boulogne and Scotland in the 
enthusiasm of overthrowing Somerset. 
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The Emperor remained unmoved by all these happy 
earnests, and merely repeated his commands that the 
Lady Mary and Van der Deltt were to refrain from expressing 
any opinion, beyond exhortations to return to Henry VIII.’s 
religious settlement. The first hint of disappointment 
from Van der Delft came in his letter of October 22nd, 
in which he said that Sir Thomas Cheyne was being sent 
to the Emperor, and had asked him for a letter of recom- 
mendation, though without mentioning what his 
instructions might be. The Venetian ambassador had 
been to court to congratulate the Council on the issue 
of their enterprise, and had been most favourably received. 
It seemed to Van der Delft that they were behaving rather 
coldly to him because of his aloofness. Might he not at least 
go and encourage them to take some steps in the matter 
of religion, and to remain in close alliance with the Emperor ? 
He had recently heard news alarming in that it showed 
the fickle disposition of the English, for Somerset, who 
had always passed for an enemy to France, had actually 
contemplated handing over Boulogne to the French before 
any of the forts fell in August.* Van der Delft had 
discovered this from a French gentleman called Bertheville, 
who was to have gone to France to negotiate the 
matter, but was delayed by illness, and, as soon as the 
fall of the forts became known, was thrown into the Tower, 
presumably because his untimely ailment had prevented 
the Protector from getting the higher price Boulogne 
was worth while the forts remained in English hands. 
In the Tower Bertheville remained, begging that his | 
offence might be specified, for then he should be able to 
prove his innocence, and bewailing the loss of 10,000 
crowns, which he was to have received for the successful 
accomplishment of his mission. This same Bertheville 
is mentioned by Simon Renard as having been in command 
of the English forts in Alderney ; he was a tefugee, whose 
brother had lost his head in Paris on some charge of treason. f 
Van der Delft was shocked by such lack of principle in 
Somerset, and for a time he was confident that the new 
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government would behave better. His failure to foresee 
the religious and political results of the change need not 
surprise us, for English observers, with far more oppor- 
tunities for forming an opinion than he, believed that a 
violent catholic reaction was going to take place. Van 
der Delft, moreover, never understood that the Protector’s 
sympathy with the peasants’ revolt had united all the 
landed proprietors against him, and become the chief 
cause of his downfall. He was too little conversant with 
the national temper to realise how many considerations 
modified even the catholic lords’ desire to re-establish 
the old religion. 

November found Van der Delft trying in vain to find 
out what was actually going on in the Council.* Warwick 
was ill, or pretending to be, and everlastingly putting off 
his promised visit. Finally Warwick sent a secretary, 
who used flattering words, said that his master would 
never have undertaken to tight the country’s wrongs 
had he not been encouraged by Van der Delft when he 
went to see him in September—though by Van der Delft’s 
own showing he received no encouragement at all—but 
gave no precise information of the sort Van der Delft 
wanted. The ambassador then sent his man to visit 
Southampton, another politic sufferer, whom he believed 
to be the most powerful man in England, and Warwick's 
source of inspiration. Southampton begged Van der Delft 
not to press for audience until Warwick and Arundel 
(also unwell !) could attend the Council, and assured him 
that all was going as smoothly as might be desired ; there 
was no difference of opinion among the lords, and all would 
come right with time. Van der Delft took these words 
to mean that Southampton would study the best way of 
coming to a satisfactory settlement, and was reassured 
enough not to be greatly exercised over information he 
received in secret, to the effect that a Florentine merchant, 
called Antonio Guidotti, was being sent to France to nego- 
tiate peace. Some said that Boulogne was going to be 
given up, but Van der Delft believed the English intended 
to perform somé€ brave exploit there in the course of the 
winter. So on the whole the outlook was far from bad. 
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The Iady Mary, it was true, boded nothing but evil, and 
desired more than ever to be out of a country which she 
could but believe God intended to punish for its stiff- 
neckedness. There was a rumour in London that 
Ambassador Hoby had taken over an excellent likeness 
of the King, and that he and Sir Thomas Cheyne were to 
negotiate a marriage between Edward and a daughter 
of the King of the Romans. Time passed, and Van der 
Delft remained as short of news as before. At last Arundel 
gave him a day on which he should have audience of the 
Council, but he heard nothing but formal compliments, 
and not a single one of the important members was present, 
which made him fear that, in spite of Southampton’s 
cheerful words, there was discord between the gentlemen. 
Worst of all was the change come over Paget, who, hand ° 
in glove with Warwick, now avoided Van der Delft, 
leaving the unfortunate ambassador without a triend 
at court. On November 25th Van der Delft went to see 
Warwick at his house,* where he was still playing the sick 
man, the Council coming to him there, and all business 
being despatched by his orders. Conversation turned 
at once to religion, and Van der Delft, finding the Earl 
obstinate, spoke sharply, reminding him that he and the 
other councillors were not kings of the country to meddle 
lightheartedly with the gravest concerns, and introduce 
changes that no prince in this world had ventured to 
attempt but to his ruin. After this Warwick spoke more 
softly, and said that he personally was not so obdurate 
as Van der Delft might think, but the present ordering 
of religion was the work, not of Somerset alone, but of 
all the members (of Parliament), and had been carefully 
examined and approved by their bishops and learned 
men. Warwick then complained that the Emperor had 
refused them permission to raise troops in his dominions, 
which obliged them to take their men away from Scotland 
to reinforce the garrison of Boulogne. To this Van. der 
Delft replied that he hoped they would need no moré 
troops, as Guidotti had been sent to France to negotiate. 
peace, with Boulogne up his sleeve. ‘Warwick laughed 
loud: “He is a poor devil, deep in debt,” and changed 
* p. 476. 
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the subject. Van der. Delft was beginning to be dis- 
illusioned about the chatacter of the new government, 
and he felt great anxiety lest Southampton, now ill in 
gtim earnest, might die ; for he realised that no one else 
in the Council was strong enough to make a standin the 
matter of religion. “If he does not recover, and if the 
Earl of Warwick remains obstinate in his opinion, we shall 
see terrible confusion and destruction in this realm.” 

The Emperor, as on former occasions, granted the 
English leave to raise troops* after having, by repeated 
tefusals, made a mighty favour of compliance. At the 
same time he knew from Simon Renard that French and 
English commissioners were meeting to discuss terms of 
peace, and had heard of Guidotti’s mission from Van der 


* Delft. The commissioners had come to a standstill late 


in November, Renard reported,t because the English 
insisted that the provisions of the treaty of 1546 should 
be maintained. The Pope’s death, promising changes 
in European politics, and news of the Emperor’s permission 
to levy troops also contributed to cool English ardour for 
an understanding. The French were having difficulty in 
holding their own in the Boulonnais, their troops were ill- 
paid and mutinous. English reinforcements were arriving, 
and Simon Renard’s last letter for 1549 told of the recapture 
of Blackness by the English. The new government was 
none the less determined to sell Boulogne, and a desire to 
obtain the highest possible price prompted the exploits 
ot December. Guidotti came back to London after his 
first journey, and was sent off.again: Simon Renard saw 
him looking happy, and heard that his instructions were 
to arrange a marriage between Edward VI and the King 
of France’s elder daughter. The Pope’s death had come 
at an inopportune moment for Henry II: only a couple 
of weeks before, the league with the Holy Father from 
which he had hoped so much had seemed to be assured, 
and Parma within his grasp. Now all was confusion 
once more, and the election of an Imperialist more than 
likely ; indeed, on December 17th, it was believed at the 
French court that Pole had been chosen. Simon Renard 
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was in the highest Soin and. the French sorefy cast 
down, for it was known that Pole would not lend himself 
to French schemes for interference in Italy, and would 
smooth the way for reformation by General Council. ASww 
a matter of fact Pole only obtained twenty-four votes 
out of the twenty-eight that would have made him Pope, 
but it was for all that none the more certain that a French 
partisan would be elected, and the element of danger 
tendered Henry II doubly anxious to make peace with 
England, lest some untoward event might enable the 
Emperor to form a coalition against him. Ever since 
Paul III left Charles in the lurch in Germany and caused 
the Council to be removed to Bologna, ever since Henry II 
mounted the throne, Papal ill-will towards the Empire 
had been of enormous assistance to French policy, and if’ 
the Emperor was now to have the Pope on his side, France 
must needs make friends elsewhere. 

In the circumstances, nothing more fortunate for 
Henry II could have happened than Warwick’s triumph 
in England ; and before the end of the year it was clear 
even to Van der Delft that Warwick, and not Southampton, 
Arundel and the Catholics, had won. On December 19th, 
Van der Delft wrote a gloomy letter, full of bad news. 
Not a word was being spoken about re-establishing the old 
teligion, and those who desired it had been alarmed by 
the recent admission to the Council of the Marquis of 
Dorset and the Bishop of Ely (Goodrich), rank heretics 
both. Van der Delft supposed that Warwick had done 
this to strengthen his party, and took it to be an indication 
of what course he praposed to follow. Warwick was said 
to be under the Duchess of Somerset’s influence : another 
ill-omen, as the ambassador believed that lady to have 
beeh responsible for most of the evils of the last three 
years. The favour shown to the Lady Elizabeth, who 
had conformed with the new laws on religion, contrasted 
with the Council’s neglect of Mary, and Van der Delft 
hoped that the Portuguese match might at length be 
arranged and enable the unfortunate lady to leave the 
country. Were this alliance impossible, he told the 
Emperor frankly that he considered his Majesty ought 
to take her out of England, and support her at his court, 
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for, as she always repeated, she had no other refuge on 

earth. News of what was going on in the Council, Van 

der Delft had none to give, for no official communications 

. were made to him. All he knew was what everyone was 

aware of: lively negotiations were being carried on with 

France through Guidotti. 
* * * 

The present volume opens with rumours of a projected 
alliance, to be strengthened by a marriage, between France 
and England. Henry II’s adoption of the Guise’s Scottish 
policy threw England back into the traditional Burgundian 
friendship that for centuries had been one of the chief 
tactors in European politics ; but only foratime. Somerset, 
who would have made friends with France just after 
Henry VIII's death, was no less willing to do so when the 
failure of Paget’s mission told him plainly that the Emperor 
would not start a European war in order to enable England 
to keep Boulogne and Scotland. Henry II made a 
speciality of alliance with heretics, though he was hard 
enough on his own heterodox subjects, but Charles was of 
a different temper. He would strike a bargain with 
Maurice of Saxony for the purpose of confounding German 
protestantism, but he would not help protestant England 
while any possibility remained of obtaining a return to 
catholicism as the price of his assistance. The gossips 
at the French -court therefore spoke truth when they 
said that Paget had been sent home discomfited on the 
score of religion, and his unsuccessful mission marked the 
turning point of English policy under Edward VI. The 
easiest way out of the difficulty was then to sell Boulogne 
for as much as Henry II would give, and, as the Queen 
Dowager of Hungary shrewdly said after Henry VIII’s 
death, the abandonment of Boulogne must lead to an 
estrangement between England and the Emperor. Van 
der Delft knew this as well as another, and his anxiety 
to prevent England from falling into French arms was 
most cunningly exploited by Warwick. The papers here 
calendared supply no hint of Warwick’s intentions regarding 
foreign policy before he succeeded in overthrowing Somerset, 
but, his main object once achieved, he was willing to sacrifice 
the country’s interests to any extent in order to keep 
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himself in power. “Having ctaftily disposed of the 
Catholics, by whose help he had risen, he courted popularity 
at home by encouraging the reformers, and purchased 
immunity for his own malpractices, such as debasing the . 
coinage and ruining the country’s credit. Abroad he gave 
way to the hereditary enemy in every respect, turning the 
realm into little more than a French province. It is idle 
to speculate what might have happened if Somerset had 
remained at the head of affairs; but his conduct during 
his Protectorate makes it legitimate to doubt that he 
would have brought England to the wretched condition 
to be illustrated by the next volume of this Calendar. 


ROVALL TYLER. 


CORRIGENDA. 


p. 8, line 38, for Wurtemburg, read Wurttemberg. 

p. 18, line 25, for he (Henry), read he (Francis). 

p. 13, line 51, for who is, read and they (the French) are. 

p. 37, line 12, for (the Papal power), read (the Council of Trent). 


p. 41, line 9 (and wherever the same word occurs in subsequent pages), 
for Boulognais, read Boulonnais. 


p. 41, line 38, for (Scottish ?), read (English). 

p. 43, line 35, for de Logaste, read del Guasto. 

p. 46, note, for Franche-Comtois, read Franc-Comtois. 

p. 59, line 24, for Wurtemburg, read Wiirttemberg. 

p. 62, line 22, for Betzares, read Welsers. 

p. 115, last line, for go Coutrai, read go to Villers-Cotterets. 

p. 119, line 31, for R. 1487, read K. 1487. 

p. 182, line 8, for Ville de Coutrai, read Villers-Cotterets. 

p. 133, line 28, for Coudrai, read Villers-Cotterete. 

p. 149, line 32, Count Jehan Angusol. The name of this person is given, 
p. 125, line 29, as Count Giovan Agostino. 

p. 157, line 21, Juan Luis de Aragonia. The name of this person is given, 
p. 144, line 38, as Juan Luis de Arazonia. 

p. 160, lines 29, 32, 38 and 41, for Lussac, read Brissac. 

p. 175, line 16. The signed original of this letter (Vienna, Imp. Arch. 
F. 25), is dated 11 October, not 15 October. 

p. 185, lines 38-40, the last clauses of this sentence should read: as an 


ambassador (had been sent) from France to the Seignory 
ete. 


p. 192, line 3, for Bawens, read Bawers. 
p. 194, line 17, for 13 November, read 3 November. 
p. 200, line 41, for Bawens, read Bawers. 
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p."208, note. The assumption that the names left in blank are thos’ of the 
Emperor and his daughter, Déna Juana, is disproved 
by the extract from Advices sent by St. Mauris, dated 
25 November, 1547 (see Appendix, p. 526). The 
rumour current in France was that the Lady Mary was «” 
to marry the King of the Romans, one of whose 
daughters was to be given to Edward VI. 


p- 209, line 20, for the Fleming Orpheure, read the Flemish goldsmith. 

p. 287, line 19, for to beg me to send you, read to beg you to send me. 

p. 287, line 30. The original of this letter (Vienna, Imp. Arch. E. 17), is 
dated 1 August, not end of August. 

Pp. 302, line 30, for Condes, read Condé. 

Pp. 359, note, for statute, read statue. 

p. 393, 5 lines from the bottom, for consistancy, read constancy. 

P 


. 396, notet, for this must be the King of the Romans, read this must be the 
King of the Romans’ younger son, the Archduke 
Ferdinand. : 


p. 456, line 11, for gack, read back. 
Pp. 473, line 13, for it is quite time, read it is quite true. 
p. 507, line 19, for Languillart, read Languillara. 
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Van per Detrr to Loys Scors (Louis de Schore, President 

of the Council of Flanders). 

Tam now writing to the Queen, amongst other things to learn 
her Majesty’s good pleasure touching the affair of s Moravian 
gentleman named Stephen d’Assenberg, who is Horney pressing 
me* to comply with the Queen’s letter ‘commanding me to speal 
to the King in his favour, although it niay be. feared that he will 
only find a refusal here to his petition. Nevertheless, on the 
strength of her Majesty’s letter he has come hither with his wife, 
although he was formerly dismissed, and has since been absent 
for two years. I shall be much obliged to your Lordship if you- - 
will obtain for me the knowledge of her Majesty’s good pleasure 
in the matter by the first opportunity, as I have put him off 
until IJ can hear from you. a my own opinion we shall have 
quite enough to do in obtaining what concerns us much more 
deeply than to interfere between the King and his servants. 

I must not omit to tell you that the King has acceded to the 
petition of my wife, and’ has pardoned a gentleman and his 
servant who had been condemned to the last penalty, by which 
petition and its result my wife has given pleasure to aed soy 
persons, and to the people at large, although the crime for whic 
these men were condemned was more than a capital offence. 
Monseigneur, I have written on other occasions asking how 
I am to manage with these couriers, They raise difficulties about 
carrying my packets on account of their receiving no profit by 
it, and they say that they used to be paid. Those packets, there- 
fore, which come hither to me from Flanders are often: of old 
date, having been délayed on the road. I inform you of this 
that you may please provide a remedy. The scoundrel 
about whom the Queen wrote has not yet arrived here with 
his wine.t I am afraid the wine I shall give him will not be so 
much to his taste as that which he brings. Nevertheless, I shall 
have a good excuse for entertaining him in my acquaintamge 


' with his father. 
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London, 9 January, 1547. 


Van DER Detrt to the EMPEROR. t 


I wrote to your Majesty on the 24th of last month§ about 
the- indisposition of this King (Henry VIII). For the: first 
day that the King granted the audience for which the Prench | 


* See Calendar, Vol. 8, p. 543. 

} See Calendar, Vol. 8, p, 537. . a, 

} The whole of this letter except the first line is in cypher. - 
See Calendar, Vol. 8, p. 532. 
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, ambassador and Paulin had been so urgently pressing, I also 


was summoned with your Majesty’s Commissioner, who had 
been recalled by the Queen your sister, since his further stay 
here would be fruitless, and who desired to take his leave of the 
King on his return. We were admitted before the others, and 
were requested not to speak to the King at length in consequence 
of his indisposition. I accordingly limited myself to saluting 
him in your Majesty’s name, and congratulating him on_his 
convalescence. He took it in good part, saying that he had 
suffered and passed through a great deal since I had seen him 
last ; and he instructed the Commissioner to give his kind 
remembrance to your Majesty if he went to Germany, and in 
any case to the Queen your sister if he went no further than 
Flanders. After we had taken leave, the French ambassador 
and Paulin went in, and I am told that they spoke rather longer 
to him than we did. 

On the following day Secretary Paget sent to tell me that the 
said French ambassadors had given an account to the King of 
how the city of Genoa had revolted, and that the greater part 
of the galleys had either been sunk or had gone over to the Turks, 
which is considered a disadvantage to your Majesty, as 
indeed I fear it would be if affairs are as they are represented. 
We are not in a position here to learn the truth, but I would fain 
presume to discover my suspicion to your Majesty, in the hope 
that you will pardon me for expressing my humble opinion. 
It is that the King of France is meditating some enterprise, 
as he is mustering his forces, and has also sent orders to his 
poreonere in Germany to hold themselves ready, as I am informed 

y people here. He is also soliciting this Ring (Henry VIII), 
Paulin still remaining here, whilst the Baron de Saint Blancart 
is going backwards and forwards. The Commissioners also of the 
Protestants, namely, the Chancellor of the ex-elector of Saxony* 
and others, came on hither after they had‘ conferred on their 
business with the King of France, who as I am informed here, 
received them very favourably, so that if the occasion should 
be propitious, or this Genoa business is really as serious as they 
make out, it may be feared that the whole intrigue may be 
directed against your Majesty.- If not, it may possibly all be 
intended to the detriment of thece people here (¢.e., the English), 
though from what I can perceive they themselves are in no great 
fear of it, which makes me all the more apprehensive on your 
Majesty’s behalf. This is increased by the fact that the King of 
France maintains his galleys in full commission on the coasts of 
Brittany, where a large number of new galleys have also been 
constructed, and these galleys might be able to interfere greatly. 
with the commerce of your Majesty’s dominions if they were to 
take the offensive against you, whilst maintaining their 
(i.e, the French) friendship with this country. I do not know 
how true it may be, but they are saying that the King of France 


“mtends to -keep these galleys always in these seas (i.e, the 





* John Frederick who had been deposed in the interest of Duke Maurice. For 
particulars of this protestant embassy, see Vol. 8. 
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Channel), and that as a consequence he has had constructed 
several new galleys at Marseilles to be employed on that side 
(i.e. in the Mediterranean). 

With regard to the secret of what they (the French) are 
soliciting here, I have been hitherto unable to discover it, as thezé 
is very little communication between us, in consequence of the 
indisposition of the King, and I have had no opportunity of 
entering into conversation, which is usually very agreeable to 
them (7.e., the English Councillors) about it. evertheless, so 
far as I can make out, the Council remains steadfast in favour 
of friendship with your Majesty, although for the present the 
earl of Hertford is the principal of them. I cannot believe, 
moreover, that this King would ever fall away from the friend- 
ship and alliance with your Majesty, having regard to the con- 
versation he (King Henry) had with me, in which he urged your 
Majesty to come to some amicable arrangement in Germany, in 
order thereafter to join with him, and together avenge yourselves 
upon the French, as I wrote to your Majesty on the 14th of last 
month.* 

I will seek an opportunity, one of these days soon to get speech 
with Paget, since there is no chance of my gaining access to the 
King, in order to discover, if I can, the cause of Paulin’s 
continued stay here. I shall try to get information from him also 
about the coming of these protestant Commissioners, and to find 
out how they (i.e, the English) stand with the Scots, whose 
ambassadors are still here, although the Lord Chancellor 
(Wriothesley) told me the other day in answer to my question 
that he had no hope of coming. to any agreement with them, 
and would not communicate anything of importance with them 
without letting me know. 

Last Wednesday the earl of Surrey was executed. Four or 
five days previously he had defended himself. at his public trial 
from nine in the morning until five o’clock ‘in the afternoon. 
The principal charges against him were that he had usurped 
the royal arms of England, and had also used certain ancient (sic) 
pictures representing him, suspected to have been inspired by 
evil thoughts. It was further urged against him that he had 
maintained that his father was the most qualified person, both 
on account of his services and his lineage, to be entrusted with 
the government of the Prince (Edward) and of this realm; 
and, that in order to bring this about more easily, he, Surre 
shad exhorted his sister the widowed Duchess of Richmond 
come to Court and lay herself out to please the King, and so to 
gain his favour. With regard to the arms, the earl maintained 
that they were his by right and he was eptitled to bear them. 
As to the picture, which represented a broken pillar against 
which he was leaning with a young child beneath the pillar, he 
excused. himself by saying that he had done nothing to the 
prejudice of anyone, nor had he acted maliciously. With regard! 
to the accusation as.to his father, he confessed that he had said 
what was alleged, and set forth his merits and servives--in. 


* Calendar, Vol. 8, p. 528. 
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comparison with those of those who had been preferred to him. 
When he came to the point referring to his sister he emphatically 
denied the truth of the allegation, although he was shown 
a certain writing in the hand of his said sister in which she made 
this charge against him; whereupon he exclaimed: “ Must I, 
then, be condemned on the word of a wretched woman” ? 
He did not spare any of the Lords of the King’s Council, who 
were all present, and he addressed words to them that could 
not have been pleasant for them to hear.* At length, twelve 
men were summoned and they condemned him. His father 
(the Duke of Norfolk) is still in the Tower and very little is said 
about him. 

Parliament has opened and sessions are held daily, but 
nothing has yet been decided upon. It is said that the Prince 
(Edward) is to be recognised as the rightful heir to the throne, 
and that he will be placed in the government and possession of 
the State, that the earl of Hertford is to be created a duke, and 
that the Lord Chancellor (Wriothseley), the Lord Admiral (Dudley), 
the Master of the Horse (Sir Anthony Browne), Paget and Master. 
Seymour will all receive accession of title. 

London, 23 January, 1547. 

P.§.—Since writing the above I have heard that Captain 
Paulin is much pleased with the good words he has received from 
these people (the English). This makes me more solicitous than 
ever to get to the bottom of all this business ; but I have no other 
means of doing so than to get hold of Paget. 


Van DER Derr to the QuEEN DowaGER. 


I have received your Majesty’s letters dated 10th_instant, 
bringing me the copy of what you had written to the Emperor 
for which I humbly thank you, and also for the directions you 
have pleased to send me the better to enable me to carry out my 
office here. If your Majesty will deign to permit me to give my 
opinion I must express my admiration for the good advice and 
reflections you sent to the Emperor in the aforesaid letter. 
Especially would I venture to praise the advice you give to his 
Majesty to make an end with the Germans, in order that he may 
the sooner and more effectually take measures in his dominions 
in case of any danger appearing to them from France. This 
Madam, it seems to me, is very greatly to be feared, for the 
reasons set forth in your Majesty’s letters, and also in view of 
the efforts the French are making here to win ovef the King of 
England. 

They are persuading him that the city of Genoa has revolted, 
and all she galleys are dispersed, a number of them being sunk énd 
the rest gone over to the Turk. However this may be, Captain 
Paulin is still here; and the same day that he had audience of 
the King, the Commissioner Van der Burch, who had to take 
leave, and I were also summoned to the palace and were, 


* A Spanish resident in London at the time (Antonio de Guaras) gives a vivid 
account of the trial of Surrey and quotes especially the earl’s indignant abuse of 
Paget. Spanish Chronicle of Henry VIII, Martin Hume. 
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admitted first, the members of the Council having requested us 
to converse as briefly as possible with the King because of his 
indisposition. After I had saluted the King on behalf of your 
Majesties he told me that he had suffered greatly since I had ‘seen 
him last, and he bade the Commissioner remember him to your 
Majesty, thanking you for the presents you had sent him, and for 
the others you promised. When we had taken leave of him, the 
French ambassadors entered, and I am told, were rather longer 
with him than we were. 

On the following day Secretary Paget sent to say that the 
French ambassadors had informed the King of the mutiny at 
Genoa, and he (Paget) said that it would be a great disadvantage 
to his Majesty (the Emperor) if things were as they were 
represented here. In such case it may give an opportunity for the 
King of France to undertake what we have been fearing ; and 
as these people here (the English) are less in fear of him than 
before we have all the more reason to be distrustful. I under- 
stand that the King of France has decided to keep his galleys 
in Brittany, and that he is building certain new galleons at 
Marseilles to be employed on that side (i.e., in the Mediterranean), 
which, in good truth, seems to me a very dangerous thing for 
the interests of the Emperor’s dominions ; especially for Spain and 
the Netherlands, if the galleys should occupy these Straits 
(i.e., the Channel) with ports of refuge in England. Your 
Majesty better than anyone else will be able to realise the dis- 
advantage of such a position. I have not,been able to get to 
the bottom of the intrigue which the French ambassadors are 
carrying on, but I will seek every opportunity of getting into 
communication with Secretary Paget, since the illness of tho 
King prevents all access to the latter. 

The Germans who have come here, namely, the Chancellor of 
the former Elector of Saxony (#.e., John Frederick) and Dr. Brun, 
I am informed, met with a favourable reception in France, 
although up to the present no great welcome has been extended 
to them here. In my own opinion these people (the English) 
will not be very favourable to them, so far as his Majesty (the 
Emperor) is concerngd, but with respect to our holy father the 
Pope they may prabably agree together to thwart, as far as 
they can, the Council (of Trent). 

I have not been able to learn anything fresh about the Scots, 
whose ambassadors are still here, except that when I asked thé 
Lord Chancellor about it, he said that they were still in the same 
position with them as before, and that no appearance of a har- 
monious agreement existed. He said that I should be apprised 
of everything that might be done in this respect. I have since 
been informed from a good source that these Scotsmen (the 
ambassadors) are in constant daily communication with the 
French, and both parties three or four days ago sent couriers 
to their respective governments, and sare expecting a reply 
shortly. It is asserted that M. de Guise is to go to Scotland ; 
and that the men who are holding the castle of Saint Andrews 
have made some sort of capitulation to surrender the place, 
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one of the conditions they require being that they should be 
granted remission and absolution of the Pope; this it is said 
having been put forward simply to gain time. 

Your Majesty will see by the aforegoing that I have had no 
opportunity of presenting the demand for the restitution to his 
Majesty’s subject of the properties they owned in the Boulognais, 
but I will do so without fail on the first possible occasion. 

On. Wednesday last the Earl of Surrey was executed. 

(The rest of this letter is a copy of that of the samo date 
addressed by Van der Delft to the Emperor.) 

London, 23 January, 1547. 


Van DER Derr to Loys Scors. 


I wrote to you to-day by Councillor Van der Burch, who is 
leaving here this afternoon, and I have thought well to advise 
you of this by the present letter, which will probably arrive 
sooner than he will. You will learn from my letters to the 
Queen everything that is passing here, and I am also writing 
fully to the Emperor. I informed you in my recent letter that 
the packets sent from Flanders hither are delayed too long on 
the road, so that letters written on the first day of the month, 
for example, do not arrive until the 18th, and the postmaster 
excuses this by writing that he is only instructed to send the 
packets, not to expedite them. I think that if it was properly 
managed their Majesties would be better served and at less 
expense by the couriers, who every day are requesting me to 
pay them according to the usual custom. I wish your Lordship 
would see to it, for I have no wish to hear the blame of these 
mens’ faults, 

London, 23 January, 1547. 


Van DER DELFT to the Empzror. 


Five days since I sent my man to the Queen, your Majesty’s 
sister, at the request of Secretary Paget, to ascertain whether 
your Majesty would be displeased if the King (Henry VIII) 
undertook to approach you for the purpose of urging you to 
come to some accord with the protestants, on terms that would 
be entirely to your Majesty’s honour and advantage; and the 
King’s desire in this respect had already been further demon- 
strated by his having represented to me your Majesty’s position 
with regard to France as being very doubtful. Ali this was set 
forth at length in the message I sent to the Queen by my man. 

Three days afterwards I learnt from a very confidential source 
that the King, whom may God receive in His Grace, had 
departed this life, although not the slightest signs of such 
a thing were to be seen at Court, and even the usual ceremony 
of bearing in the royal dishes to the sound of trumpets was 
continued without interruption. I should like to have conveyed 
this intelligence to your Majesty before this, but that all the 
roads have been, and still are, closed; so that in order to send 
the present letter a Daseport has been necessary. This I obtained 
after Dr. Petre, one of the principal secretaries, and another 
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member of the Council, had come to visit me, sent, as they said, 
by the Council to convey to me their sorrow and grief because it 
had pleased God to call to Him their master the King, who had 
expired on Friday morning the 28th instant. In his last instrue- 
tions, they said, he had very expressly enjoined all his Council 
to maintain your Majesty in good friendship with his people 
above all others, and had declared the great confidence he reposed 
in your Majesty, not doubting that you would always be to his 
people a true father and protector. They would, they said, more 
amply set this forth te your Majesty by a gentleman of great 
confidence of the King’s Chamber, named Bellingham, who would 
very shortly be with your Majesty. 

IT understand that the late King appointed as governors and 
administrators for his son and the realm, the earl of Hertford, 
the Lord Chancellor (Wriothesley), the Great Master of the 
Household (Paulet, Lord St. John), the Lord Admiral (Dudley, 
Viscount Lisle) and Paget; but I do not yet know the secret 
of it, although it is said that the earl of Hertford will be the chief, 
and indeed was in possession of the place before the King died. 

The Prince was to-day proclaimed and recognised as King 
Edward, the sixth of the name, and this afternoon he will make 
his entry into the Tower to assume his first crown, although the 
full solemnity of his coronation will not be performed for the 
next fortnight. 

No mention whatever is made of Madam Mary. Many people 
assert that the Duke of Norfolk has been secretly despatched 
in the Tower, which may well be believed. 

London, 31 January, 1547. 


Van DER De.rr to the QuEEN Dowager of Houneary. 


Although I was secretly informed the day before yesterday 
that this King (Henry VIII) had on the previous day, the 
28 of January, 1547, passed from this life—God receive him in His 
Grace !—~I was unable, notwithstanding all my efforts, to advise 
your Majesty of the fact earlier than now, the passages all being 
closed, as indeed they still remain. 

I have been promised a passport for a letter for this day ; 
Secretary Petre and-enother member of the Council having been 
to see me this morning. They said that they had been deputed 
by their colleagues on the Council to express to me their great 
sorrow and sadness since God had been pleased to work His will 
upon their royal master, who in his last moments had expressly 
enjoined all his Council to maintain good relations with the 
Emperor before all other sovereigns. He had also to the last 
declared the entire confidence he had in his Majesty, who, he 
doubted not, would always be a true protector of the English 
nation and a father to his (Henry’s) people. The Council 
intended to convey this more at length and formally to his 
Majesty by means of a gentleman named Bellingham, who was 
greatly trusted by the late King, and who would in a very short 
time start on his journey to visit the Emperor in the name of 
the new King. 
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I am given to understand that the late King appointed as 
administrators and guardians of his son the earl of Hertford, 
the Lord Chancellor (Wriothesley), the Great Master of _the 
Household (William Paulet, Lord St. John, later Marquis 
of Winchester), the Lord Admiral (John Dudley, Lord Lisle) 
and Secretary Paget, but I am not quite sure yet of the secret. 
It is whispered already that the leading man will be the earl of 
Hertford, who, indeed, occupied that position before the death 
of the late King. 

The Prince has been this day publicly proclaimed King 
Edward, the sixth of his name, and will after dinner this after- 
noon make his entry into the Tower to assume his first crown. 
The final solemnity of the state coronation will take place in 
fifteen days from now. 

There is nothing said about Madam Mary. Many people are 
saying that the Duke of Norfolk has been secretly despatched 
in the Tower of London, which is easily believed. 

London, the last day of January, 1547. 


The Quzen Dowager to Van prex Dutt. 


We have received from the hand of your Secretary, who is 
the bearer of the present, your letter of 33rd instant : and have 
heard what Secretary Paget proposed to you, as a means of ~ 
pacifying German affairs: that the King would willingly act 
as intermediary if he had reason to believe that the Emperor 
would accept his help towards a settlement, but that he (the 
King of England) is anxious not to expose himself to the slight 
of a refusal. We have no doubt that this proceeds from the 
sincere affection which the King bears to the Emperor, and 
from a desire that the affairs of the latter may prosper; and 
you will accordingly thank him for it, in our name, when 
opportunity offers. We know well that. the intervention of no 
prince in Christendom would be so welcome to the Emperor 
as that of the ews of England, but since you wish for our 
opinion as to whether his Imperial Majesty would at present 
accept his intercession, and Paget reposed this confidence in you, 
we will inform you of the prezent state of affairs in Germany, 
according to our advices. Sinc@ the submission of the Duke of 
Wurtemburg and the cities of Ulm and Frankfort, the people 
of Augsburg have become reconciled, submitting themselves 
to his Majesty’s clemency, and accepting the conditions pre- 
scribed to them. The Strassburg people have also sent their 
Tepresentatives to make a similar arrangement: although some 
have striven to prevent them from doing so. The ex-Elector of 
Saxony and the Landgrave of Hesse are seeking by every 
possible means to become reconciled with his Majesty: the 
Landgrave having even prayed our brother the King of the 
Romans through the Landgrave’s son-in-law, Duke Maurice, to 
agree to an’ arrangement; but as our brother the Emperor has 
no intention of treating these two (i.¢e., the Landgrave and the 
Elector of Saxony) as princes ; re them as his vassals, 
and rebels who, by means of false libels and other writings, 
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have declared him to have forfeited the Imperial crown, and 
to be no longer their liege lord and sovereign, with many other 
shameful insolences too execrable and hateful to be repeated, 
his Majesty has caused them to be informed that he will not 
deal with them unless they submit to his mercy, or as it is called 
in their language, “‘ingnade.” In such case, his Majesty will 
make known his pleasure to them. Others whose offence has 
been less grave than theirs have thus made their submission, and 
having regard to their great transgression and injury towards 
their sovereign, we do not see how his Majesty can possibly act 
otherwise, without a sacrifice of his dignity. Now that the 
cities that supported them have submitted, it may be hoped 
that it will be easy to punish their great insolence, and although 
we know that the intercession of the King of England for the 
Landgrave and the Saxon would be very agreeable to the 
Emperor, yet we are not without fear that the latter would decline 
to enter into any capitulations with them if they did not first 
submit to his good pleasure. We do not believe that, considering 
the King’s sincere friendship for the Emperor, he would advise 
him to act otherwise, particularly bearing in mind the condition 
and quality of the offenders; who are but rebel vassals. You 
will communicate this to Secretary Paget in the same strict 
confidence with which he addressed you, assuring him that, beyond 
what we have said, we are quite ignorant of the Emperor’s 
intentions, but if we can discover anything further with regard 
to it, we will, with due secrecy, inform you of it. Thank him also 
for the good offices he performs in his Majesty’s affairs. 

If the French attempt to sustain the rebels, or mix themselves 
in this war, we trust that the Emperor will find means to resist 
them, and that they will be unable to avail themselves of the 
aid of the Turk, who, during the coming year, will not invade 
Hungary. According to the latest news we have from the East, 
the third son of the Turk, who has been sent against the Persians 
with a great force, was defeated, and consequently the Turk, 
who had come from Constantinople to Adrianople for the 
purpose of preparing his army for the attack of Hungary, had 
returned to Constantinople, and had thrown the ‘whole of his 
forces against the Persian and his adherents. The Turk had also 
immediately sent back the Ambassador of the King of the 
Romans, with most gracious messages, whereas before the. said 
ambassador had the greatest of trouble even to obtain an 
audience. This gives us hope that by this means God may 
afford time and opportunity for a beneficent union of Christian 
Princes, for the purpose of jointly directing their forces against 
the Turk. 

The Emperor in his latest letter to us repeats what you wrote 
to him about the impending change of government in England, 
in order that we may consider what can be done to improve the 
way in which his interests are dealt with there, and to preserve 
the good friendship now existing. Our opinion is also desired 
as to whether it would be advisable to take any fresh or special 
steps in this direction for the purpose of influencing those who 
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are at present in the English government or those who may succeed 
to the charge of the young Prince and the realm after the death 
of the King. You will please send us your opinion on this point 
as soon as possible and your advice on all else that may occur 
to you with the object of keeping England friendly, and especially 
tell us if there is any way of preventing the country from further 
surrendering itself to sectarianism. . 
Binche, 31 January, 1547. 


Sr. Mauris to the Kine or THE Romans. 


An ambassador has been sent by the King of France to the 
Turk to request him to make a descent upon Sicily, and to press 
him earnestly to attack Austria, in the assurance that the 
Protestants, although they have retired now, are determined to 
re-commence the war next year. They are in no want of money 
and have plenty of means to take the field. One half of them 
will join the Turk, even, if necessary . . . 1 . 

Monluc has been arrested at Paris at the request of the Turk, 
as being too favourable to the interests of the Emperor. 

The Protestants have sent hither three ambassadors, Sturmius 
and the Chancellors of Saxony and Hesse, to beg for French 
aid, and to endeavour to negotiate an offensive and defensive 
alliance with this King (Francis I). There came with them 
two Switzers, sent by the Protestant Cantons. It is ascertained 
that the King (of France) promised to treat with them for 
a defensive league only, to provide them with 60,000 crowns 
monthly during a period of six months, and to lend them 
200,000 crowns in cash to be sent to Basel for the defence of the 
States of Wurtemberg, Hesse and Saxony. The cities of Basel 
and Strassburg are to be the guarantors of the sum advanced, 
and the King promises to lend more on the same or similar good 
security if need should arise. The condition is that all the said 
Protestant States and cities are to stand united against the 
Emperor, without which the pledges of France fall through. 
Sturmius has been sent to the Princes to urge them to hold out, 
whilst the Chancellor of Saxony has gone over to England to 
persuade that King if possible te help them and enter into the 
alliance. They are to explain to him (the King of England) that 
he is equally interested in the conflict as they are, as they seek 
to destroy and the Emperor to maintain the Papal sppremacy, 
and if the Council goes on he (the King of England) will be the 
first to be attacked. They report here that the King of 
England has told some private friends of his that he would be, 
very willing to enter into a confederacy with the Protestants, 
but he excludes the Landgrave in consequence of the trick he 
played him last year.* 





* It will be recollected that the Landgrave, Philip of Hesse, had undertaken to 
raise a body of mercenary troops for the use of Henry VIII in his war with 
France, and had without the King of England’s permission employed them 
himself in capturing and depriving the Duke of Brunswick, his private enemy. 
This attack upon Brunswick, it will be remembered, was one of the Emperor's 
pretexts for his hostile action towards the leading Protestant Princes. 
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The King of England has had the Duke of Norfolk, his son 
and fifteen gentlemen arrested as it is alleged that the Duke 
had been concerned in a conspiracy to raise him to the throne 
on the death of the King, he being near the succession. The 
English ambassador here tells me that the son of the Duke greatly 
aggravates his father’s offence. The King of England has also 
on some suspicion he entertained, changed all his officers in 
Boulogne, and the other places he holds on the coast. 

There is great hope here of the marriage of Horatio (Farnese), 
the Pope’s nephew, with the consent of Dua (the Dauphin). 
The latter makes a condition that the Pope shall furnish 
400,000 crowns in ready money to buy estates for Horatio. 
On this point the King recently said to Hercules (Guise), that 
he asked for this sum mainly for the purpose of making the 
Pope unable to give any more help to the Emperor. It is 
undoubted that the King did have the Pope requested indirectly 
to find some pretext for avoiding to furnish more aid to his 
Majesty, knowing full well that the Emperor will ask for it before 
he listens to any proposal for the marriage of Madam Margaret 
with our Prince (Philip). He (the King of France) declares 
that if the offers made by his ambassadors in Bruges for the 
said marriage are accepted he will undertake to give aid against 
the Turk and the Protestants, do his best to secure the entire 
success of the Council (of Trent) and furnish money for the recovery 
of Hungary. 

It is said that the Pope is on this account urging the Emperor 
to enter an alliance with this King of France against the 
Protestants, and to cement the friendship by consenting to the 
marriage in question, by which, as he says, the Emperor would 
be able to settle everything satisfactorily, whilst on the other 
hand the rejection of these advances would infinitely protract 
them. From what I can understand, his Majesty could hardly 
approve of the retention of Piedmont by France. 

Your Majesty will have been informed that up to the present 
the Scots have remained at war with the Emperor, and that 
recently the King of France had approached his Majesty with 
the request that he might be allowed to negotiate peace. The 
Emperor declined tg accede to this, but in the course of the 
negotiation his Majesty said that the King of France might cause 
some Scotsmen to come and treat with him (the Emperor) 
direct, in which case he would receive them. I have acted on 
these instructions and the Scottish representatives will soon 
arrive in Flanders.* The two principal points to be discussed 
are first the redress for the injuries caused to the Emperor and 
his subjects, and, secondly, the restoration of the plunder 
unjustly taken by the Scots from his Majesty’s subjects in violation 
of the safe conduct. The King of France confesses that these 
demands are reasonable, but he nevertheless begs that the said 
offences may be passed over, as it is g (poor ?) country and 
wishes for peace with the Emperor, because the King of England 
will not allow the Scots to frequent his country until it is made. 


* See Calendar, Vol. 8, p. 536, 
a) 
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The King of England asserts that he is bound to assume this 
position and made a declaration to that effect recently in the 
presence of the imperial and the French ambassador when a 
discussion arose as to the interpretation of the terms of the last 
treaty between England and France. 

The French insist that the Scots are included generally in 
the treaty,and the King of France is much annoyed with the 
King of England on the matter, blaming him entirely, and assert- 
ing that by thus excluding the Scots he has already violated the 
treaty. He says that it is clear that the one object of the King 
of England is to reduce Scotland to his rule. You may see by 
this, Sire, how little true friendship exists between these two 
Kings (of France and England), and so far as can be seen there 
is scant appearance of greater cordiality for the future on account 
of the daily squabbles that arise between them about the new 
forts near Boulogne, which the King of England says he will 
visit this spring. 

The King of France claims that these forts ought not to be 
constructed, because they were not commenced before the con- 
clusion of the peace, which is quite notoriously untrue, and 
the King of England insists upon proceeding with the work. 
The King of France says that next October, at the latest, he 
will tender to the King of England the two millions in gold, and 
they (the French) are making all possible provision of money 
with this object, not having lowered the tallies nor other 
subsidies, which are now heavier than during the war. The 
tallies for this year amount to nearly five millions of francs, and 
the taxes to three millions and a half, They are withholding 
the money which was to be repaid to the merchants at Lyons, 
paying for it an interest of 15 per cent. If the King of England 
refuses to receive the money (7.e., the indemnity for Boulogne) 
the French say that they will spend it next year in making war 
upon him. They have retained their galleys in the Channel, most 
of them being at Rouen. From the best information I can 
gain it is my own belief that they really mean to make war upon 
England if the money is not accepted, as they are determined 
that the King shall not go on fortifying Boulogne. They are very 
anxious therefore to keep the peace with the Emperor. They 
think it sufficient to fortify and victual Piedmont, and to 
complete all the forts they are already constructing by the end 
of May. They have made arrangements to this effect with 
various engineers for the sum of 500,000 francs. 

They are victualling their fortresses in Picardy and Normandy 
for three years, Salcedo, a Spaniard, having charge of the 
operations. Under colour of defending and assuring their strong 
places they are putting in readiness four of their legions, namely, 
those of Burgundy, Picardy, Normandy and Champagne. The 
captains in command of these were warned not to fail; but 
they protested that it was impossible for them to muster the men 
ready by the time mentioned by the King, namely the end of 
this month (January, 1547). They pointed out that the King 
had previously caused them to dismiss their men entirely, so that 
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it is very difficult to get fit men together again in a short time. 
The King sees by this what a mistake he made in not keeping the 
forces afoot. He was prevented from doing so by the fear that 
if the people were trained and accustomed to arms they might 
rise against him and refuse to pay any more taxes. The 
mustering of these legions is a good sign that they (the French) 
will undertake some enterprise if they see a favourakle opportunity. 
But, Sire, there are many reasons that may divert them from 
making any move against the Emperor, the King of England 
not being friendly with them and the Emperor having given 
them no pretext for quarrelling with him. 

Their desire to tender the money to the King of England and 
to make war upon him if he refuses it, in order to prevent him 
from growing stronger on this side of the Straits, also would 
make them hesitate. Time will show, however, what is the 
object of their preparations. 

The Papal Nuncio has complained to the King of France of 
his receiving so frequently and welcoming all Protestants that 
resort to him, as well as the official representatives of the 
Protestant Princes. He points out that this action is likely 
to make them more obstinate than ever in their heresy. 
The King replied that as the Emperor had desired that 
they (the Protestants) should be included in the peace of 
Crepy against his (Francis’) wish, he could hardly refuse to 
listen to what they~kad to say. Besides this, when he (Henry) 
was at war with the King of England the Emperor received all 
the Englishmen who came to him. It was only reasonable that 
he (Francis) should be allowed to make and keep what friends he 
could. Even if he made treaties with these Protestants, he said, 
he would take care that nothing was done against the peace 
(of Crepy) since they were included in it. He was the more 
justified in this course by the fact that the Emperor had another 
treaty with the King of England, of which neither he (Francis) 
nor his ministers had ever been able to obtain details, they being 
informed that its object was limited to settling certain difficulties 
arising out of former treaties; which was extremely hard to 
believe. 

People here arg” saying that the King ought to help the 
Protestants, as the Emperor has caused them to be comprised 
in the treaty with him, and it is said to be the intention of the 
King to do so, whether with good foundation or not I am not sure. 
The King has repeatedly told me that he is desirous of preserving 
the peace with the Emperor, even if he does not form a closer 
alliance with him, which he is most anxious to do. This last 
assertion is easily believed ; for there is in this country no suitable 
match for his daughter (Margaret of France); but as for the 
first, his actions make it doubtful ; and in all cases it is well to 
keep on the alert in dealings with him, as I have no doubt the 
Emperor is doing. With regard to the above mentioned mar- 
riage they justify themselves to all the ambassadors resident 
here, except the one representing the King of England, who is 
making every effort to bring about a closer alliance (of the King 
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of France) with the Emperor, leaving Milan to the latter and 
taking Piedmont as a recompense for himself (Francis). He 
expresses the opinion that by these means his Majesty would 
put an end to all his quarrels and give lasting peace to Christendom. 
He urges this point by every argument and persuasion in his 
power, but his Majesty should not conclude that his intentions are 
really directed towards the establishment of peace, but rather to 
provoke future wars. The design of the King of France in making 
an arrangement with the Emperor would be first to make war upon 
the English, and then when a favourable opportunity offered itself 
to turn his arms against his Majesty from Piedmont. When 
their (the French) ministers were told that the retention of 
Piedmont was only for the purpose of keeping Italy in alarm they 
replied that if the King wished to do that he might easily effect 
it from the Marquisate of Saluzzo and other places belonging to 
the Dauphiné, without any possibility of interference from 
anybody. They say also that they have the right to demolish 
the fortresses of Piedmont, which will never subsequently be able 
to oppose them, this being only another cloak for their retention 
of the country. 

Some days since a great affray took place at Rouen between 
the men of the galleys and the repeople, and it reached such 
a pitch that the King had to send some of his men at arms to put 
an end to the disturbance. The Pope has claimed the money 
which the late Cardinal of Scotland owned in the bank at Paris, 
which the King (Francis) has reserved for the heirs of the said 
Cardinal. This is the knot of the difficulty, and as far as can be 
seen the Pope is likely to get very little out of it. The French 
are delighted with the advance of the Turk to Adrianople, and 
hope that he will soon enter Hungary. 

There is an ambassador in this Court from the King of Poland 
requesting the King of France to send a French husband to the 
widow * (of the Waywode) when the Turk enters Hungary, and 
to procure for him from the Turk the investiture of the dignity. 
The King dislikes the proposal. The King (of France) has had 
it announced that the free cities of Augsburg, Hamburg and 
Lubeck intend to aid the Protestants with money. They are much 
rejoiced here also at the report “that a certain Danish count will 
help the Duke of Saxony with twenty-seven companies of infantry, 
They are forming a strong army and new naval force on the coast of 
Normandy, as they have lost all their important vessels by fire. 
tempest, etc. mi 


The QuzEN Dowacer to Van DER DELrr. 


We received this morning your letters announcing the deatif 
of the King of England, and we immediately despatched a special 





* In another letter from the same source written to the King of Romane 
shortly after the above, but containing little of interest, it is mentioned that the 
widow in question had sent fresh instructions to the ambassador, who was to 
ask the King 6f France to use hia influence with the Turk to give to her the 
reversion of Transylvania in case of the death of her son. A description is also 
given of an affray in which the caid Polish ambassador was concerned in the 
streets of Paris ending in his imprisonment by officers unaware of his identity. 
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courier to his Majesty the Emperor. We have lost no time over 
this, as previous to the arrival of your courier no news whatever 
of the event had reached here. Even the English ambassador 
resident here (Dr. Carne) assures us that he had received no word 
of it. ; 

Since it has pleased God to work His will upon the King, it 
will be necessary for you to do your best to temporise with them 
there as far as possible pending the receipt of a reply to your 
letters, from his imperial Majesty. You will in the meanwhile 
entertain the members of the Council with fair words and cour- 
teous generalities ; and in order to assist you in this as far-as 
we may, we are sending you herewith letters of credence to the 
Councillors, authorising you to condole with them in our name 
on the loss of their King. You may say that we have felt this 
bereavement with the sorrow due to such a prince as he was, 
and so good a friend and neighbour to his Majesty the Emperor 
and his dominions. As we have always maintainéd good and 
perfect amity with the late King we are desirous of continuing 
in the same course perpetually with his successor. They (the 
Councillors), you may say, will find no falling off from this, 
either on the part of the Emperor or ourselves, as they will without 
doubt be amply assured as soon as possible by his Majesty 
himself after the news of the late King’s death reaches him. 

We make no mention at present of the young Prince, as we 
are ignorant as yet whether or not he will be recognised as 
King, and we await intelligence of the Emperor’s intentions on 
the matter. We likewise refrain from sending you any letters 
for our cousin the Princess Mary, as we do not know yet how she 
will be treated. Nevertheless, pending the arrival of instructions 
from the Emperor, do not fail to keep a constant watch upon 
the behaviour of the rulers of the realm, and also upon any 
intrigues that the French may carry on, as peradventure they 
may think that this change in the government of England will 
give them an opportunity of re-opening the question of the 
restitution of Boulogne. Keep a sharp eye also on their (the 
English Councillors’) behaviour towards the Scots, and inform 
us from time to time of what you may hear. 

As the suggestion made by Secretary Paget that an attempt 
might be made to ‘ring about an agreement between the 
Emperor and the ex-Elector of Saxony and the Landgrave of 
Hesse thus for the present falls through, it will be necessary for 
you also to keep a vigilant regard upon the treatment of the 
representatives who were sent to England by the said ex-Elector 
and the Landgrave. 

Buichs, 6 February, 1547. 


Report from the QuEEN DowaGer’s SEcRETARY to the 
FLEmisn Councin. 

On the 8 February, 1547, an English gentleman arrived at 
Valenciennes and addressed himself to the Queen (Dowager), 
bringing with him two letters from the new King of England ; 
one of them announcing that the King was continuing and 
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confirming Dr. Edward Carne in his commission as resident 
ambassador in her Majesty’s Court. The second letter was one 
of credence to her Majesty in favour of the bearer, who in virtue 
thereof represented to the Queen that he had been sent by the 
young King his master and his government to the Emperor, 
for the purpose of delivering to his Majesty the message which 
the late King had ordered to be conveyed to him. 


The envoy continued that he had been instructed to visit the 
Queen (Dowager) on his way towards the Emperor, for the 
purpose of informing her of the very sad news of the passing 
of the late King of England. The King, he said, had died as 
a good Christian on the 8th of last month, and in his last 
extremity he had ordered that an envoy should be sent to the 
Emperor to carry his final recommendations to him, and to pray 
him, in consideration of the close and sincere friendship that 
had always existed between them, to be good enough to continue 
the same relations towards his young son, whom he had enjoined 
never to depart from the alliance with the Emperor, but on the 
contrary to draw it closer and increase it. The King now dead 
earnestly ela his imperial Majesty to consent to be the pro- 
tector of the young King and his realm, in the same way as he 
(King Henry) had always intended to be the protector of the 
Emperor’s son, the Prince of Spain, if fate had decreed that 
his imperial Majesty should die before him. The late King 
had also declared, that as her Majesty the Queen (Dowager) had 
always been a mediatrix in the said true and sincere friendship 
between the Emperor and himself, he prayed her to continue 


to be a means for its uninterrupted observance and perpetuation, 


and for the good relations and neighbourship between his imperial 
Majesty and the young King of England. 


Her Majesty replied to this address, saying that she would 
truly have wished that the envoy had been sent with more 
agreeable news than those he brought, for the intelligence of the 
death of the King was extremely painful to her. Nevertheless, 
as it had pleased God the Father thus to ordain, there was no 
other course but to resign oneself to the divine will and t> pray 
for the King’s soul, which duty her Majesty would faithfully fulfil, 
She doubted not, she said, that the Emperor would receive the 
news of the King’s death with marvellous sorrow, though she 
was equally sure that, having regard to the singular and perfect 
amity that had existed between them, the Emperor, whose 
affection towards the late King was very warm, would continue 
to bear the same feelings towards his son, to whom he would give 
such support and assistance as circumstances might render 
necessary. For her own part, her Majesty continued, she would 
always use her efforts in every way to maintain the good friend- 
ship referred to. 

The gentleman in question then proceeded on his journey 
towards the Emperor, and the Queen informed him that if on 
his way back he would come to where she might be she would 
give him a written answer to his message, and would also send 
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by him letters to the young King and his Council, or otherwise 
she would make similar communications through the imperial 
ambassador resident in England.* 


Juan DE VeGaf to the EmMPERor. 


I wrote to your Majesty: by Don Juan de Mendoza, and your 
Majesty will have been made acquainted by his relation and my 
letter with all that had passed previous to his departure. 
In obedience to the order I had received from your Majesty, 
I afterwards went to see his Holiness about the 500,000° ducats, 
and had much discussion with him on. the subject. He com- 
plained that your Majesty had not granted audience to his Nuncio, 
and sent him no information as to the progress of affairs in 
Germany. I gave him such replies as seemed necessary, and he 
concluded by saying that he loved your Majesty and would see 
what could be done. He told me to speak to Farnese about it. 

The next day, which was the feast of Candlemas, we happened 
(i.e., Cardinal Farnese and the writer) by chance to be close together 
at the Mass, as he was serving the Pope as assistant, and we 
had some talk on the matter, in which he promised that he would 
speak to the Pope and let me know later with what result. 
A couple of days afterwards he sent word to me by Maffeo that 
his Holiness had said that the redress must begin from the other 
side, and some attempt be made to satisfy his Holiness. 
T replied in a way that seemed to me suitable to such a cool and 
ineffectual mediation. To say the truth, everything that Farnese 
has done since his last return from Germany has partaken of this 
character. 

The next day I sent word to the Pope that, if he would allow 
us, Don Francisco de Toledo and I would wait upon him for the 
purpose of fulfilling your Majesty’s instruction brought. by Don 
Francisco. The Pope replied that he was indisposed. I know 
not whether he was really so, or if it was intended simply to make 
a show of displeasure at your Majesty’s treatment of his Nuncio, 
of which he complains. I am informed, however, to day that 
the Pope has asked whether I am going there. He shall be 
informed in the same terms as before that I wish to do so, and 
if he gives us an oppettunity Don Francisco will submit to him 
the mission entrusted to him by your Majesty. ~ 

Soon after Count Fiesco left here last summer, a gentleman 
called the Chevalier Podrato, who was suspected of looking after 
Fiesco’s affairs here, dropped a portion of a letter in cipher, 
acopy of which I send herewith, and also a deciphering of it made 
by one of the Duke of Florence’s men, it having been sent to 
Florence for deciphering. It will be seen by this paper that the 
understanding with France was in such a condition that it has 
since doubtless become closer. 

Since the article of “ Justification” was promulgated, the 





* The Queen Dowager was at the time absent from, the seat of her government, 
and in such cases 4 summary of her proceedings was sent to the Privy Council 
at Brussels for record and reference. ed 

+ The Spanish ambassador in Rome who was pressing the Pope for aid against 
the German Reformers. 
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Pope considers the Council (of Trent) at ah end, and his friends 
are already saying that there will only be two more sessions. 
His Holiness is delighted at this, and his pleasure makes him less 
apprehensive and respectful than usual, because the National 
Council, which they think is certain to follow, inspires them 
with infinitely less fear than the universal one. This I hear from 
@ person who is intimate with one of the principal men with 
whom the Pope discusses his affairs. It is the object they have 
aimed at for a long while, it having been resolved in the Pope’s 
Council that this was the lesser evil. Germany, they say, is lost 
to them in any case, and that France will not hold one 
(i.e, a Council), as they feel sure that peace will not prevail 
between your Majesty and the King of France, and they (7.e., the 
Papal ministers) will always use their influence to prevent 
a Council from being held there (7.e., in France). In Spain, on 
the other hand, a Council might be held and not much risk 
be run in consequence, because they feel certain that the Pope’s 
interests and wishes will be respected, owing to the strength of the 
religious feeling in the country. A Nuncio, moreover, would be 
sent to attend any such Council in Spain. In short, they are 
of opinion that in ‘national Councils they incur no such peril to 
their dignity, or of being obliged to reform their mode of living 
in Rome, as they would do in a universal Council. As for what 
would be most advantageous, or otherwise, for the common welfare, 
and for the service of God, that is what they think least about. 

Cardinal Santa Cruz wrote to the Pope recently, as I am in- 
formed by a person who saw his letter read, saying that 
a National Council would be held in Germany ; and that judging 
from the gravity of the maladies now afflicting the Christian 
body, needing as they do much doctoring, he thought it would 
be well that each province should dress its own wounds, his 
Holiness sending a legate to each Council. It is said that the 
Pope was much pleased with this letter, as it exactly conformed 
to his own views, and he greatly praised the Cardinal and his 
opinion ; although he dissented about sending a legate. 

Rome, 7 February, 1547. 

Since the above was written, and whilst the courier was about 
to start with it, his Holiness sent word to-day for Don Francisco 
and myself to go and see hinf. We went, and Don Francisco 
submitted his proposals in really appropriate terms. He also 
gave fitting answers to the Pope’s remarks. I refer your 
Majesty to Don Francisco’s report of the interview? ° 

Rome, 8 February, 1547. 


Van DER Detrr to the Quzen Dowacer. 5 

T have received by my man your Majesty’s letters respecting 
the affair about which I despatched him to Flanders. 

Having regard to the best interests of his Majesty the Emperor 
I will convey to Secretary Paget what your Majesty has 
instructed “me to say on the matter in question,* which I find 





* See letters of 31 January from Van der Delft to the Emperor and to the 
Queen respecting Paget’s suggestion that Henry should act as intermediary 
between Charles and the German Protestants. 
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extremely appropriate and calculated honestly to satisfy him. 
It is, in good truth, most desirable that we should keep Paget 
in hand, for his authority in this country is great. But, never- 
theless, Madam, the great change that has come over affairs here 
with the death of the King, and the consequent confusion, makes 
me think that these people will have less desire than before to 
interfere in the affairs of others, since they are at present so 
troubled about their own. 

With regard to your Majesty’s directions that I should write 
giving my opinion as to what course is best to be adopted, in order 
to maintain the good relations we have at present with the English, 
and if any means exists to prevent the latter from giving themselves 
up more completely than heretofore to the sectarianism that now 
afflicts them: and also in reply to your Majesty’s enquiry as to 
whether it will be advisable to take any particular steps to enter- 
tain those who are at present the heads of the government, or 

“those who may in future, be entrusted with the guardianship of 
the young Prince, I may say that your Majesty will have learned 
from my letter of the 31 January last the names of the men into 
whose hands the government of the realm and the custody of 
the Prince have fallen. I have, however, thought well to enclose 
also in the present letter a memorandum of them. 

It is to be borne in mind, in the first place, that amongst these 
men there are four, who, according to present appearances, will 
take into their hands the entire direction of affairs. These are 
the earl of Hertford, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Admiral and 
Paget. Each one of these will strive his best for his own 
advancement, and it is already evident that this is the case hy the 
action of the earl of Hertford himself. _He was simply appointed 
first of the Councillors by the testament of the late King, but he 
at once made himself the head of them all, and has assumed the 
title of Protector of the present King Edward and of his realm. 
He causes to be borne before him two gilt maces, and his intention 
is to create his brother (Sir Thomas Seymour) Lord Admiral, the 
object of this apparently being the more firmly to consolidate his 
authority, whilst the present Lord Admiral aspires to be Lord 
Chamberlain and Commander in Chief, which office was held 
previously by Hertford himself. The Lord Chancellor and Paget, 
who were in co-operatitn with them before the death of the late 
King, the one perhaps out of fear, and the other by reason 
of affection, will now uphold and sustain them for the 
sake of their own preservation and the augmentation of their 
authority, which must certainly increase, since the others are 
perfectly aware that without these two they can do but little. 
It thus seems: probable that the earl of Hertford and the Lord 
Admiral (Dudley) will enjoy the honours and titles of rulers of 
the realm, whilst the Lord Chancellor and Paget will in reality 
have the entire management of affairs. 

It is, of course, quite likely that some jealousy or rivalry mgy 
arise between the earl of Hertford and the Lord Admiral, because, 
although they both belong to the same sect they are nevertheless 
widely different in character: the Lord Admiral being of high 
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courage will not willingly submit to his colleague. He is, more- 
over, in higher favour both with the people and with 
the nobles than the earl of Hertford, owing to his liberality and 
splendour. The Protector, on the other hand, is not so accom- 
plished in this respect, and is indeed looked down upon by 
everybody as a dry, sour, opinionated man. 

Your Majesty will see from what I have written that it will 
be advisable to keep these four personages at least satisfied and 
in good humour ; and to this end I will do my utmost, as indeed 
I have hitherto done, not doubting that his Majesty (the 
Emperor) will entertain them in the usual way. : 

It is said, Madam, that they are in great anxiety to ensure 
themselves on the side of France, but I am strongly of opinion 
that they will never conclude any treaty with France to the, 
prejudice of the Emperor. The (German) Protestants, however 
may perhaps find more favour with them than heretofore ; but 
I cannot believe that they will obtain any assistance against the 
Emperor, whose friendship is far more necessary to the English 
than theirs, as they (the English) know full well. 

It is true that T have been informed in confidence that the 
bishop of Winchester (Stephen Gardiner) was not placed in the 
Council because he was the enemy of France, but my own opinion 
is that his exclnsion is much more owing to the difference of his 
religion than to his partiality to the Emperor ; because both the 
Lord Chancellor and Paget have never made any secret of their 
preference for the friendship of the Emperor to all others, and 
they are marvellously attached to the person of his Majesty, in 
the entire confidence that he will never fail them. Paget, indeed, 
told me that the amiable words the Emperor had deigned to 
address to him were firmly believed in by him, whereas if the other 
(by which expression he denoted the King of France) had used 
similar expressions towards him, he would have been very 
doubtful about them : for, said he, I hold the Emperor to be a true, 
good and loyal Prince to his word and faith. 

On a subsequent occasion I was in conversation with the earl 
of Hertford and the latter asked me after the Emperor’s affairs. 
I set forth the favourable progress and just causes of the war 
in Germany, and though he‘learnt from me that there was no 
change yet in their (the Luthérans’) religion, he showed no signs 
of partiality, but on the contrary welcomed me effusively and 
made great offers. I have since then kept in the friendship of 
the Lord Admiral by acting as god father with hims so Madam, 
as you will see, they are all on very good terms with me, and 
I have left our affairs in their management, in order to keep them 
all attached to our interests, and if possible to avoid their 
complete abandonment to the sects. We shall be able to judge 
by the road they may take if it will be necessary to provide any 
further remedy for this. It will to some extent depend upon 
whether the French preparations are intended against them or 
against us. I expect, nevertheless, that your Majesties will 
consider it advisable to send some special personage hither with 
formal condolence, and at the same time to congratulate the 
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new King on his coronation, which is to be solemnised on the 
twentieth of this month. The best course to pursue can then 
be decided upon. I have thought well, however, in any case, 
to describe in this letter to the best of my ability the way that 
things are going here, so that your Majesty may be guided thereby 
in your resolutions. 

Paulin is still here, and persists in his assurances that his 
master the King of France will not make war on the English. 
The galley of Baron de Saint Blancart is being prepared to be 
taken back to France, but without the galley slaves. 

The Scots (ambassadors) are also remaining here, and have 
sent to their government requesting that more ample com- 
mission should be given to them in consequence of the changed 
condition of affairs here brought about by the death of King 
Henry. All this looks like mere procrastination, but in the 
meanwhile these people (the English) are not slackening in their 
preparations of all sorts of warlike munitions, men and other 
necessary elements, both for Boulogne and Scotland. 

On Monday next the body of the late King will be transferred 
to Windsor, where the interment will take place and the service 
be performed. They have sent me some cloth according to the 
usual custom, in order that I may attend the obsequies. 

London, 10 February, 1547. 

In a note enclosed with the above letter, the following list 
of the Council is given for the information of the Queen:—  . 

The earl of Hertford, uncle of the Prince. 

The archbishop of Canterbury (T. Cranmer). 

The Lord Chancellor (Wriothesley). 

The Great Master of the Household (W. Paulet, Lord St. John). 
The Privy Seal (John, Lord Russell). 

The Lord Admiral (John Dudley, Lord Viscount Lisle). 
The bishop of Durham (Cuthbert Tunstal). 

The Master of the Horse (Sir Anthony Browne). 

Secretary Paget. 

Dr. Wotton, English ambassador in France. 

*Mr. Edward Wotton, his brother. : 

+The Lord Chief Justice. 

tMr. Herbert, brother-in-law of the Queen, formerly of the 

Chamber. 

§Mr. Denny, the most confidential of any of the gentlemen 
‘ of the chamber. 

Mr. Bromley. — 

**Mr. North, Chancellor of the Augmentation. 


a 








* Sir Edward Wotton, Treasurer of Calais, of which place his brother-in-law, 
Sir Edward Belknap, was controller. 

+ Sir Edward Montague, Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pieas. 

} Sir William Herbert, who had been the chief gentleman of the King’s bed- 
chamber. He was married to Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas Parr of Kendal, a 
sister of Queen Katharine Parr. He was noted for his ostentatious magnificengs. 

§ Sir Anthony Denny, the greatest personal friend o® Henry’s latest days. ie 
alone had the courage to announce to the King his impending death. 

|| Sir Thomas Bromley, a Justice of the Common Pleas and subsequently Lord 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. 

** Sir Edward North, afterwards Lord North of Kirtling. 
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Feb. 11. The Emperor to Don Dizco pE Mewnpoza. 
Simanons, M. Girone Bertano has come to us from the Pope, bearing 


letters also from Cardinal Famese, urging us by the usual 
arguments to make peace with France: and with this end sug- 
gested, (1) that we should propose terms upon which a closer 
friendship with France might be made. (2) That we should 
arrange an interview with the King of France, at which the Pope 
might be present, for the purpose of promoting such friendship, 
or at least that we and the King of France should send repre- 
sentatives to Rome in order that the Pope might reconcile if 
possible the differences between us. 

We replied saying that his Holiness knew better than anyone 
that our great desire had always been to live in peace with France, 
and this feeling had been expressed many times, but (the reasons 
are given at length in the letter) we were unable to accede to the 
suggestions submitted to us by Girone Bertano. The latter fell 
back upon his last suggestion (i.¢., that representatives should 
be sent to Rome) saying that really that was the object of his 
mission, and his instructions went no further: It was far, he 
said, from his Holiness’ thoughts to set himself up as an arbiter 
between us and the King of France. He knew well how dangerous 
such an office is between two powerful soverei ns, one of whom 
he would probably offend. He only aspired with the most perfect 
impartiality to bring about a good and durable peace. In any 
case no harm could be done by hearing what each side had to sa ‘i 
and perhaps if we would send a person there, some means might 
be proposed to bring about so righteous an object as our 
Supremacy over the whole world, for if we were reconciled with 
France no one would be able to stand in our way. 

We stopped him at this, and said that everyone knew, and our 
acts all proved, that we did not aspire and had never imagined 
for ourselves such universal supremacy. If we had done so it 
is quite likely that some people would have grieved more than 
they do now. We were, we said, entirely favourable to peace ; 
and would very willingly discuss means to that end, if fitting 
conditions could be proposed. But at present our answer must 
stand as we had given it. i 

We then went on to express our surprise at the long delay 
that had taken place in the giving by his Holiness of the reply 
to Don Juan de Mendoza, and, after all, that the answer sent 
was such a dry one as it was, and so regardless of the position in _ 
which we were. We had commenced this holy enterprise on the 
persuasion of his Holiness, and when we had brought it to the point 
it had reached it seemed to us unfitting that the answer should 
be coupled with this talk of peace. It was also unfitting that fis 
Holiness should take his stand upon his desire to remain neutral 
in order not to avoid giving the French an excuse that he had 
departed from neutrality by aiding this enterprise in which we 
are engaged. We could not believe, moreover, that the King of 
France, being a Christian monarch, could consider that his 
Holiness was departing from his neutrality in helping forward 
So saintly an enterprise as ours. If his Holiness did not do 50 
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we should have much greater reason to complain of his departure 
from neutrality, and from his high duty. We added that it had 
been asserted that the French had solicited his Holiness not to 
furnish any further aid ; and even that his Holiness had promised 
not to contribute anything further but we had refused to believe 
such a thing, until this reply (to Don Juan de Mendoza) gave signs 
that there was some truth in it. This was not the way, we said, 
to bring about a closer peace and friendship. We had told the 
French ambassador the same a few days before; and we had 
said that if the King was anxious to break with us, which we 
could not believe as he had assured us so emphatically of his 
intention to keep the peace undisturbed, we should be obliged 
to make the best arrangement we could here (i.e., in Germany) 
looking after our own interests without thinking of other people’s. 
This matter, we said, was already so far advanced that if the Pope 
would not help us any further, and we saw ourselves pressed, we 
should take the course most advantageous to us. This, we con- 
tinued, would be perfectly easy to settle ; and if we joined with these 
people (i.e., the German Protestants) against France, in case the 
latter power moved against us, God might carry into effect the 
saying of the Psalmist, “‘ Vindicabo inimicos meos de inimicis mets.” 
The Pope would have a better excuse for his action if we wero 
asking him to do anything beyond reason ; but in fact all we were 
asking him was that he would fulfil the capitulations he had 
agreed upon. The delay in paying the subvention, now that 
affairs have been brought to their present favourable position 
by our success, could not fail to appear most extraordinary to 
the world, and especially that the Pope after so long a delay should 
give us this curt answer now. We were, we said, not accustomed 
to do things by force, or by any other means than by good will 
and reason. ‘To this the Nuncio replied that the Pope had 
already fulfilled the agreement as to the subvention, and if the 
contingent had dwindled in number that was not his fault. His 
decision to discontinue it {7.e., the armed contingent) had been 
adopted because winter was coming on when we should not need 
an army. We answered that as the contingent had been weak 
for a long time past, it had been of little or no service to us, and 
had done more harm than good. The Duke of Camarino* had 
been told that the karm they did might be put up with if the 
number of men were large, because they might be of some use ; 
but notwithstanding their reduced numbers they still continued 
to commit their numerous outrages without being of any use 
at all. We should, indeed, prefer that they had gone home, ~ 
only we thought that such a course would have been disagreeable 
to his Holiness. The Pope, however, ought to have brought their 
number up to the full strength agreed upon, and have had them 
paid more regularly ; or, at least, he should have made up the 
deficiency of men by a money payment, in order to fulfil the 
undertaking. With regard to his remark about not needing an 
army in the winter, we said, we should Kike to see the countries 





* Ottavio Farnese, the Pope’s grandson, who commanded the Papal contingent. 
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surrender as they were doing if we had no army; above all those 
that have still to submit. Nevertheless, as we had said, we 
should take good care of our own interests, without regard to those 
of others, if we found we were being pressed in the present 
circumstances. 

Girone was either unable or unwilling to reply to this, and 
asked that we would leave that branch of the subject and deal 
with the question of peace, which was so holy and necessary 
an object to aim at. We answered that we had no more at present 
to say on that point, but would give it our consideration. 

Alexander Vitello then came forward to say that he had 
letters from Cardinal Farnese, who was much grieved that his 
Holiness would not proceed further in the granting of our request, 
which was so just; but, in effect, the Pope was old and had his 
own opinions, though the Cardinal had done all he could, as 
befitted one so deeply attached to our service and so desirous of 
pleasing us. He added that, as he was young and very well 
intentioned, he could still be of. much service to us. Fifteen 
hundred good Italians might yet be raised, and if they were 
brought to proper discipline they might be made very useful. 

We expressed our thanks to the Cardinal for his offer and good 
wishes, but deplored that his influence with the Pope to forward 
so holy a cause had been so small. As for the talians, there 
were so few of them, and they daily deserted and did much 
harm and no good, we. very often wished they were all in Italy 
instead of here. Indeed we should have dismissed them already 
only we did not wish to give offence to the Pope. 

During Candlemas, the Nuncio sought audience of us, and 
came to see us before Mass. Handing us a brief from the Pope he 
commenced his address by saying that his Holiness was recalling 
his contingent in consequence of the expiry of the period for 
which he had agreed to furnish it, and the winter was so far 
advanced. His Holiness had also been moved to do so by the 
compassion he felt for the condition of the men and to avoid their 
perishing altogether to the detriment of Italy, where they might 
be needed. His Holiness congratulated us upon the happy issue 
of the enterprise, at which he rejoiced and for which he had 
heartily thanked God, celebrated- Masses, and ordered processions, 
praying also that the victory might be fruitful as to the results 

lesired. 

The Nuncio then expressed his regret that he could not 
avoid saying certain things which his Holiness had charged him 
to say, but he was obliged to obey the command given to him. 
He had, he said, been forced to inform the Pope that we had 
deferred giving him audience, and his Holiness was displeasedn 
thereat as he considered that more respect should be shown to 
his ministers, especially when they were entrusted with public 
interests and matters related to this enterprise. The Pope 
himself, notwithstanding his age, did not fail to give audience to 
our ministere, he said, whenever necessary, as they would inform 
us. His Holiness, nevertheless trusted that we, as a Catholic 
Prince would not neglect to utilise the victory, which God in Hig 
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mercy had sent us, for the due establishment of religion, though 
he much regretted that so little information was sent to him on 
the matter. Territories were submitting every day, and treaties 
were being negotiated and concluded with them, and yet no 
express mention of his Holiness was made in them, as he aught 
there ought to be. 

Seeing by this where the shoe pinched (considerando el pie de 
que se cojeaba), we thought best to speak more plainly than we 
had previously done. It was quite clear that suavity was thrown 
away upon these people, and that however amiable we were they 
did not abandon their designs, as was seen by the short answer 
the Pope gave to Don Juan de Mendoza’s mission, which was 


' submitted so respectfully and was of itself so reasonable. The 


assurances conveyed to the Pope by Don Juan, of our good-will 
towards him produced, as we know, only a curt reply after a long 
delay, notwithstanding the anxiety and difficulty in which we 
were at the time, as the Pope’s own brief acknowledged. Havi 
regard to all this we replied to the Nuncio as follows. Wit 
regard to the recall of the troops, we were very glad of it, since 
as we had already said they did a great deal of harm, and were 
of no use at all. We should be much pleased if they were already 
in Italy : but as for the reasons alleged for the recall we declined 
to discuss them as they were pure fictions (frasquerias). 

We thanked his Holiness humbly for his congratulations, but 
we could not believe the statement that he rejoiced at our victory 
Indeed, as time went on we grew more convinced of the truth of 
the previous view of his Holiness’ intentions and aims; and of 
the desire attributed to him, namely that of entangling us in 
this business and then to leave us in the lurch for his own ends. 
We called to mind the saying in Italy, that for young men to 
catch the French malady was excusable, but it was unpardonable 
in old men. The Nuncio interrupted us to say that we wero 
speaking of something quite new to him, and he had up to the 
present not understood anything we had said. But we continued 
our speech, saying that no doubt, however, it was a lo’ standing 
disease, and in a subject naturally disposed to the ma ady from 
his youth. This was said in a way that the Nuncio could not 
fail to understand, because, we continued that, although the 
Pope and others might be displeased, we hoped with the help 
of God, even failing that of his Holiness, to be able to bring this 
enterprise to a favourable issue. As for the Masses and pro- 

scessions, of which he spoke, they were good enough in their way, 
but they did not suffice to fulfil his obligations. In the matter 
of the delay in giving audience to the Nuncio, no one, we said, 
knew better than the latter, how reasonable were the causes of 
the delay. After the great heavy work we had had, the pain of 
the gout from which we had suffered had prevented us from 
taking the necessary rest. The reference made by the Pope to 
his age, and his statement that he always gave audience to our 
ambassadors was beside the mark. It*was well known that 
the only things that interested him were the prolongation of 
his own life and the promotion of the advantage of his family. 
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These things blinded him to everything else and led him on to 
the false paths he followed. We were aware that the Nuncio, 
moreover, brought nothing but empty words, and for the business 
we had in hand something very different was needed. To tell 
the truth, if we had known that the Nuncio was going to open 
up the questions he had done, we should have deferred still 
more giving him audience, and thus have avoided the necessity 
of saying what we had been obliged to say in reply to him. In 
reply to the remark of his Holiness that he hoped that we should 
as a Catholic Prince make fit use of our victory, and to his com- 
plaint that his name was not mentioned in the treaties, we said 
that his name had been omitted because it was so odious not 
only here in Germany, but in many other parts of Christendom 
for his evil deeds. The inclusion of his name, moreover, could 
serve no good purpose, and could only result in trouble; such, for 
instance, as a repetition of the evil caused by the divulging of 
the clauses with regard to the Swiss, which, as is now evident, 
was done maliciously for the Pope’s own ends. With regard. 
to our fulfiiment of our duty as a Catholic Prince, we hoped 
that we should fulfil that and comply with all the calls imposed 
upon us by our dignity, better than his Holiness did with his, 
serving as he does his own aims, and pursuing the course he 
does, as we hoped some day to tell him face to face.. Notwith- 
standing his refusal to continue his aid to the enterprise, we 
hoped to carry the latter to such an issue that, by God’s grace, 
we shall be able, complying with that which our duty and 
dignity demand, to attain a result that some people will be sorry 
to see. 

The Nuncio wished to reply on this point but we left him, 
saying that it was time to go to Mass. We thought better not 
to reply specifically to the points alleged by the Nuncio as 
forming the Pope’s reasons for the recall of his contingent, 
especially the remark about saving the rest from perishing ; 
the whole of the evil and disorder having arisen through his 
Holiness’s fault, by reason of his having failed to provide for the 
payment of the men in due time. These wages, in any case, wero 
so small that they would have been insufficient to keep the men, 
who have thus been in a manner forced to commit outrages, 
and themselves to suffer priv&tion. Alexander Vitello again 
addressed us in justification of Cardinal Farnese, dwelling much 
upon his attachment to us and the good offices he had already 
performed to his own detriment. We replied that if the Cardinal 
had been so anxious to serve as he said, we wish that his influence 
with his grandfather had been stronger than it appeared to have 
been. We could only judge by results. As his grandfathee 
treated us we should treat him and his house, now and hereafter. 
In addition to this, the subvention of 200,000 crowns was of 
very little use to us, because we had counted upon it for the pay 
of the army, and as it did not arrive until very late and then in 
driblets, our arrangements were all upset. We dwelt much 
upon the heavy interests we had had to pay, and upon the fact 
that 6,000 crowns were still wanting to make up the sum promised. 
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With regard to the Nuncio’s complaint about the audience, 
we said that he had requested the audience at a time when we 
were occupied in taking up the position which forced the enemy 
to retire, and after that nothing more was scen of the Nuncio 
until we had so bad an attack of gout, as to explain fully our 
refusal to receive him. 

The Nuncio afterwards conversed with Granvelle, and said 
that he could not avoid informing the Pope of the substance of 
our remarks but he would omit what he thought might 
exacerbate matters further. Granvelle gave him a fitting 
answer favourable to his doing this. The Nuncio then tried to 
justify the Pope: saying that he had given considerable help 
to the enterprise, and that the answer given to Don Juan de 
Mendoza was not prompted by any lack of goodwill towards the 
business, nor was it out of consideration for the French, but 
simply to gain some respite from the expense he had been at, 
and in the meanwhile to promote the peace with France. To 
this Granvelle answered, unofficially as he said, not having spoken 
of these matters to us, that not we alone but everyone who knew 
of Don Juan’s mission and its great urgency, were surprised at 
the long delay in the reply, and at the curt answer eventually 
given, heedless of the peril and need in which affairs in Germany 
were at the time, and of our strenuous efforts. The answer, said 
Granvelle fully confirmed the news that had reached us for some 
time past both through France and Italy, that the Pope had 
promised not to continue his aid to the enterprise. As for the 
expense incurred by his Holiness, continued Granvelle, it was 
quite evident, that in the circumstances it had been of very 
little use; and it had not been so large as to justify the Pope 
in saying that he was unable to do any more, the opposite being 
notoriously the case. ‘The excuse he gave for discontinuing the 
aid, and his talk of discussing an understanding with France, 
would not hold water. There was no reason why the King of 
France should not treat directly for an understanding if he 
wished, since he knew very well that we were favourable to it, 
and the intervention of a neutral party, which the Pope spoke 
so much about, was quite unnecessary, especially considering 
how deeply the Pope is pledged to this enterprise, and that we 
were drawn into it by his persuasion and promises of co-operation. 
The Nuncio hereupon took his leave, and we told Granvelle to 
summon Girone to receive a reply to the proposals for peace, 
negotiations with France. 

Granvelle informed him (Girone) that after due consideration, 
and our talk with the Nuncio and Girone himself, we did not see 
how we could go any further than the declarations we had 
already made. Our intention was well known. We desired 
to keep the peace with France and improve our relations 
whenever a fitting opportunity occurred; but in the present 
circumstances we did not see our way to send envoys to the 
Pope. As you (Mendoza) were going to Rome we said to reside 
as our ambassador you would be able to learn iftthere was good 
ground for the suggestion made and report to us, 
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Subsequent to this Girone and the Nuncio jointly sent to ask 
for audience on the 7th instant in the morning. We offered to 
receive them in the afternoon and they came. Girone began 


. by saying that he had been told our answer to the peace sug- 


gestions he had been instructed to submit to us, and that he hoped 
we would do what we could to cement the peace which was so 
necessary to all Christendom, to which end he promised he 
would strive his utmost. We repeated our previous reply that 
we desired to keep the peace with France, and upon fitting 
opportunity to render it more intimate. Nothing should 
be wanting on our part to effect this, consonant with our dignity 
and honour ; and as you (Mendoza) were going thither (to Rome) 
as our resident ambassador, you would report from there what 
seemed desirable. He replied that he was sure that so just a 
person as yourself would do so efficaciously. 

The Nuncio then opened by saying that we had given him no 
opportunity of replying on Candlemas day, to the whole of our 
remarks, and begged permission to do so now, which we gave 
him willingly. He began by referring to our remarks in the 
previous sadiite about the French malady, saying that he had 
been pondering why we had said it. He could assure us that 
the Pope was so much attached to us and to our interests that 
he had never done anything to cause us to hold such an opinion 
of him. He had never had any other desire but to maintain his 
neutrality, which he thought was most consonant with his 
dignity, but still helping us as he had done in the past. He 
hoped we would not give credit lightly to sinister reports 
circulated by persons who wished to raise discord between the 
Pope and us. We replied that under cover of this neutrality, 
of which the Pope was so fond, it could not be denied that he 
had been much more anxious to please the King of France than 
us, both in great matters and small. Our affairs were so fully 
justified that it was unnecessary to say anything on that point, 
as anyone could judge for himself. With regard to what he said 
about past events, of which we principally complained, we 
remarked that the Pope might recollect that, although the King 
of France had recommenced war against us after the truce of 
Nice, which was made by the influence and in the presence of 
his Holiness, the latter had never consented to depart from 
his neutrality, although there was ample reason why he should 
have helped us; and we mentioned other instances of his 
demeanour at that time which were very far from repaying our 
goodwill to him. There was, moreover, no present reason why 
he should take such a stand upon his neutrality, since we were 
now at peace with France, whilst this German enterprise, which 
his Holiness ought to help for his own honour’s sake, had 
nothing whatever to do with the question of our relations. with 
France. To the Nuncio’s request that we would not lightly give 
credit to rumgurs about his Holiness, we replied that we were 
slow in our own affairs, but even slower in believing things to 
other people’s disadvantage. But his Holiness’ proceedings 
were so notorious, that it was not a question of. hearing and 
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believing, but of seeing and believing; as witness the defection 
of his contingent for lack of pay, and the delay in sending the 
subvention in money to our heavy loss in interest. If we had 
not been popular with the troops the loss and danger might have 
been much greater. To this we would add the Pope’s action 
in making known the clauses of the agreement, which rendered 
the enterprise more difficult and costly than it would have been ; 
and this at a time when his Holiness was in duty bound to aid 
strenuously so saintly a cause as ours, which we had so 
auspiciously commenced. The Pope’s answer to Don Juan de 
Mendoza’s mission, moreover, was so curt and so long delayed ; 
and all this seemed to argue that his Holiness’ intention from 
the first had been to draw us into this business and then leave’ 
us in the lurch at the critical moment. Confirmation of this may 
be found in the universal belief both in Italy and elsewhere, that 
some time before Don Juan’s arrival in Rome on his mission, his 
Holiness had assured the King of France that he would give no 
further aid to our enterprise. This we could not believe, nor 
could we credit for a moment, in view of his obligation and the 
saintliness of the cause that his Holiness would discontinue 
the promised subsidy or fail to provide his contingent. But 
we see the proofs now too clearly to disregard them. If they 
were insufficient, however, there was also the case that had since 
happened at Argentina (Strassburg), where the townspeople 
were desirous of submitting to us as the other towns had done, 
and they were told on the part of the King of France that they 
might stand firm, since his Holiness would on no account help 
us any more in the enterprise. We might adduce, we said, many 
more such instances if necessary, such as the delay in the brief 
for the sale of the monastic manors, but we had said enough to 
explain why we were offended with his Holiness, and the Nuncio 
and all the world might appreciate the justness of our reasons.’. 

The Nuncio answered point by point, doing his best to meet 
them and justify the Pope, by throwing the blame on our 
ministers who professed themselves satisfied. Girone, who was 
present, putting in a word now and then to help the Nuncio. 
We ended the discussion by saying that, as our ministers said 
they could squeeze ho more juice from his Holiness, they were 
obliged to be satisfied with what they could get; and we should 
soon have an opportunity of seeing what his Holiness would do, 
as we proposed to proceed in that way in future. (After some 
paragraphs relative to the fortification of the Romanese by Pier 
Luigi. Farnese against the Emperor’s wish, and other affairs in 
Italy of small present moment, the Emperor records the departure 
of the Nuncio and Girone. His instructions to Diego de Mendoza 
then proceeds thus.) : 

By your practice and experience of affairs and the information 
contained in this letter and that which you will have learnt from? 
Juan de Vega and Don Juan de Mendoga, etc., you will be able 
to justify the replies given to the Nuncio and Girone, and also 
to maintain the good reasons we have for being offended with 
the Pope. Having regard to the fact that mildness has been 
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thrown away, the kindness and services done to the Pope have 
been ineffectual, the long patience we have exercised in awaiting 
the still unfulfilled engagement with regard to the contingent 
and the subvention, and the curt answer to Don Juan de Mendoza 
given after so long a delay, you will consider whether it will not 
be best to pursue in the Rome the other course which we have 
adopted here. 

If you think that by these means and God’s help any thing 
can be obtained, or other advantage you will proceed with the 
dexterity and skill you usually exercise in such matters. At 
the same time you will endeavour to learn the objects that the 
Pope and his friends are aiming at, giving them to understand 
that, notwithstanding the terms in which we had addressed the 
Nuncio, the matter is still entire, and that if the Pope does his 
part we shall not fail to do ours as we have hitherto done; but 
that otherwise we shall be obliged to take the course most 
advantageous to our own interests and our own dignity. We 
trust that you will already be in Rome when this letter arrives, 
but if this should not be the case, you may give to Juan de Vega 
information as to the parts of it that you may consider necessary, 
in order that, pending your arrival he may act as may be 
necessary. 

Ulm, 11 February, 1547. 

(There is a postscript of a page referring entirely to Italian 
affairs, Pier Luigi (Duke of Castro) the Galleys of Count Fiesco, 
etc.) 


Van DER Derr to the Empnror. 

Since my last letters advising your Majesty of the decease of 
this King I have received your letters of 18 January*; and, as 
your Majesty directs me therein to follow precisely the instructions 
that may be transmitted to me by the Queen (of Hungary) with 
regard to the matters dealt with in my dispatches of 24th 
December having relation to the changes that may apparently 
occur here after the death of King Henry, her Majesty the Queen 
has desired me to send her my opinions thereon. I have 
therefore written her what, aecording to my poor understanding, 
appears important, in view of fhe condition into which affairs 
have fallen. © 

In order not to trouble your Majesty unnecessarily I have 
sent a copy of this report to Sieur de Granvelle, and also a copy 
of my last letter with regard to the conversation J hac with the 
Bishop of Durham (Cuthbert Tunstal) and Secretary Paget, who 
is, for the present at all events, the person most in authority, 
and not without reason, since he assures me that the late Kingr 
three or four days before his death insisted upon having him 
(Paget) with him alone, they passing entire nights in conversation 
together ; and that at his (Paget’s) request the other Councillors 
were admitted to the King’s presence, he having urged in the first 
place that the Earl of Hertford should be summoned, whereafter 


the earl was closeted with the King and Paget for at least two 
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or three hours before the other Councillors were called in. It 
would therefore seem that the whole body of Governors are to 
some extent under obligations to Paget, as indeed they appear 
to recognise by the great consideration in which they hold him. 

On Sunday last the prince received the order of Knighthood 
at the hands: of the Earl of Hertford, who has been called and 
appointed Protector. He produced certain letters-patent sealed 
with the great seal of England under the late King, granting 
authority to him (Hertford) to assume the position, but these 
letters-patent were not examined by anyone. Directly after 
the ceremony the prince dubbed the Lord Mayor of London 
and other knights. 

Parliament is prorogued until after Easter, although those 
(members) who had come to attend it still remain here, not 
being allowed to return home; which may well be in order to 
prevent them coming back with changed. opinions, owing to 
some influence of popular feeling. 

The Chancellor of the late Elector of Saxony* and Dr. Brun 
of Strassburg are still here, but they have not yet been admitted 
to the King’s presence, nor has a certain doctor, sent hither 
by the King of Portugal as ambassador. This doctor has been 
once to see me, and, as far as I can discover, though he has told 
me nothing, his mission is on private affairs. 

London, 12 February, 1547. 


Van DER DeEtrt to the QuEEN Dowager. 


Just as the enclosed letters were ready for despatch the 
courier arrived with those of your Majesty dated 7th of the 
present month, to which was attached a credential letter in my 
favour addressed to the Lords of the Council. It appeared to 
me important that this should be presented without any loss of 
time. As, however, I was confined to my rooms by gout I 
thought best to send to ask Secretary Paget whether it would 
be more advisable to have the letter presented to the Council 
at once or to retain it for two or three days when I hoped to be 
able to deliver it myself in person. 

Paget came to see me at once with the Bishop of Durham, and 
on their entrance they expressed their sorrow at the loss of 
their King, to present your Majesty’s condolence on which sad 
occurrence, I said, was the special mission now entrusted to me. 


J did this in the most appropriate words I could find, and I then 


went on to assure them of your Majesty’s earnest desire to — 
maintain the good friendship that at present existed between 
the countries. They replied that they made no doubt whatever 
of this, and they hoped sincerely that the Emperor would 
remain always their good and true friend, as the long standing 
amity between the crowns required. They dwelt at length on 
this, recalling the affection that the late King Henry always 
bore towards his imperial Majesty and, his dominions. This, 
they said, continued to the very last act of the King’s life, and 
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this brought them to the statement that the personages to whom 
by his dying dispositions the King had entrusted the admin- 
istration of the realm would strive their best to keep it in peace 
and tranquility. But, they continued, if this proved impossible 
they hoped to be able s6 to conduct their affairs that with the 
help of their friends they should have no fear of their enemies. 
In order to give me to understand that they regarded the 
Emperor as one of their friends Paget added the following words : 
“What I have always assured you, you will find to be as true 
as the Gospel. We know perfectly well that the Holy Father 
(i.e. the Pope) is our enemy and wishes us all the harm he can. 
He has sent an envoy to the Emperor, a man whom he (Paget) 
named as having been formerly here to negotiate with him, and 
afterwards in France, but they had such complete confidence 
in his Majesty the Emperor that they were not in the least 
alarmed at this intrigue. 

After much discourse I told them of the progress of events in 
Germany, which were going on excellently still, and said that 
to such an extent had affairs altered there that the former 
inimical cities now reconciled, as well as all the people at large, 
acknowledged that their welfare depended upon the victory of 
the Emperor’s arms, seeing the clement treatment that his 
Majesty extended to them. Thus, I continued, his Majesty 
was gaining on all sides not only the towns and territories of those 
who had opposed him but their hearts as well. I then went on 
to express to Paget in confidence what your Majesty wrote to me 
about the proposed mediation to terminate the war in Germany, 
and pointed out the many difficulties in the way. Paget seemed 
extremely pleased with your Majesty’s message, especially as he 
recognises now that the instrument he hoped to use has failed 
him. He therefore did not speak any more on the point of the 
proposed mediation, but reverted to the confidence he felt in 
the Emperor's friendship with many other amiable expressions. 

At length T asked him whether he knew to what end the warlike 
preparations in France were directed. I asked him as an 
attached friend in strict confidence if there was any certain 
information as to these preparations being intended against us. 
He replied that he knew nothing whatever about that. I then 
asked him if there was any assurance or certain opinion as to 
the preparations being really directed against them (the English) 
whereupon he affirmed most emphatically, and calling upon God 
as his witness, that he had no knowledge at all of what the King 
of France intended to do, but that it might well be conoluded 
that he had his eye fixed either on the dominions of the Emperor 
or else upon them (the English). He recounted to me the great 
jealousy that Paulin had demonstrated upon my despatching 
my secretary to your Majesty, knowing that on the previous day 
T had been in close conference with him (Paget). Paget said that 
he had told Paulin that the subject of our communications was 
the complaints made by private subjects of the Emperor in regard 
of certain ships. I remarked that this would give to Paulin‘a 
plausible ground for claiming some advantage of privacy with 
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him (Paget) seeing that he (Paulin) was jealous of my having 
conferred confidentially with him. To this Paget replied in thi 
words I have already quoted textually about their friendship 
with the Emperor, making a solemn declaration that I might take 
as Gospel what he said, and adding the following. words cum 
cretensibus cretisandum ; “ for that reason,” said he, “no matter 
what rumour or appearance may be made, you may rest assured 
that we shal] never separate from our friendship to the Emperor ; 
come what may we shall remain always good loyal friends and 
colleagues.” , 

Although, Madam, I did not fail to reciprocate these expres- 
sions with honest words, yet I did not quite penetrate exactly 
what they wished to convey by what they said. But I verily 
believe that they wish for nothing else but to continue in amity 
and alliance with the Emperor. I suspect nevertheless that the 
French are courting them for the purpose perhaps of misguiding 
them or else to bring them in reality to, their side, whilst’ these 
people (the English) think to entertain them with words in order 
as Paget says, cum cretense cretisare. ot 

The two Councillors when they. finally took leave of me pressed 
me earnestly to do my best as a good minister to preserve the 
ancient friendship of your Majesties for them as I had done in 
the time of the late King, although they said they had no mistrust 
about me. I have thought well to convey details of this 
interview to your Majesty. 

London, 12 February, 1547. 

Sr. Mauris* to Prince Patuip. ; 

(A long letter in cipher informing him that there is a rumour 
at the French Court to the effect that Albrett had begged the ~ 
King of France to help him to begin war in Navarre this year. 
He represented that he had already some fortresses on a war 
footing on the Bearn frontier. The writer does not think there is 
much probability of the proposal coming to ‘anything, as the King 
of France is not in a position to begin war on the Spanish border.) 

“ A fortnight since Cardinal Du Bellay met the Nuncio at Court, 
and with great outcry said to him: ‘What do you think of the 
news the King has jest received, that the Emperor was in treaty 
with the protestant towns to let them live in their own erroneous 
way without interference’? It is even said, he continued, that 
the Emperor had ordered that no change should be made in 
religious affairs. Du Bellay asked the Nuncio whether it was 
not circumventing the Pope and the apostolic chair to make 
terms with the protestants in violation of the convention with 
the Pope, which. provided that this should not be done without 
his Holiness’ consent. The Cardinal was quite scandalised that 
these things should happen, and that the Emperor should have 
begun war on the pretext of religion, whereas it was evident now 
that it was against the rebels. 

“They are spreadnig a rumour here (if Paris) that the present 
war in Germany will result in greater injury than benefit to 

7 rhage ”* Imperial Ambassador in France. 

{ Titular King of Navarre. 
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Christendom, since the end of it is to be that protestants are to 
be allowed to remain obstinate in their errors. If the Emperor, 
they say, had taken the course now announced at the beginning 
they would all have submitted to him at once without bloodshed. 
It is only evil disposed people, however, who speak in this way. 
Persons who are reasonable and clear in their judgment recognise 
the just and holy intentions of his Imperial Majesty, and are 
sure that he will direct matters to a good issue that will 
eventually serve the true interests of Christianity. It is, in-fact, 
the Cardinal himself and those of his kidney (ceulx de sa farine) 
who are desirous of embroiling the Emperor with the protestants 
and of keeping up the irritation of the latter. ' 

“Tt is just current that the King said not a week ago that if the 
Emperor made any future move to get the protestants to consent 
to the Council (of Trent) he (the King of France) knew that all 
the protestant towns would at once rebel. Even if they did not 
do so immediately they certainly would in time, when the . 
Emperor was absent from Germany. They would, he said; enter 
into a secret pledge not to consent to the decisions of the Council 
unless the latter was free, as they had always demanded that it 
should be, and that they should not be forced into it. If these 
sayings of the King be not true, the wish is evidently the father 
of the thought, as in his present humour he has little desire that 
the Council should effect anything. His aim is that everything 
that has been done at Trent up to the present should be fruitless, 
and it is even asserted that he is inclined to recall his ambas- 
sadors from Trent if he sees that the Council looks as if it were 
going on well. As, however, he still professes his intention to 
adhere to the last treaty, it is possible that he may not recall 
his ambassadors. He was recently informed of the resolution of 
the Council in the point of justification, but he said that was a 
matter that needed not to be dealt with. There were plenty of 
others to consider, and it would have been better for the Council 
to have proceeded otherwise. Dux (the Dauphin) and his. wife 
have gone to pass twenty days at Remorantin, and are expected 
hack shortly with M. Albret and his lady. When Dux departed, 
it was rumoured that he had other objects in view, and that he 
would take post at Remorantia for Lyons, in order to inspect 
the warlike preparations there. But there was nothing in it. 
In fact he could just as well learn what was being done by the 
reports of officers, so that the rumour was improbable.on the face 
of it.” (The rest of the letter, two pages is occupied by news 
on the internal affairs of France, the defence of Piedmont, and 
other unimportant subjects unconnected with the Reformation or 
with English interests.) ° 

Sr. Mauris to the Kine or THE Romans. 

Tn a long letter entirely written in cipher, in which the writer 
repeats the assurances of the King of France that his warlike 
preparations are purely defensive and not directed against the - 
Emperor, the following passages referring to England occur : 

“Nor, Sire, can I believe it probable that the King (of France) 
will commence war against his Imperial Majesty this year, seeing 
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the uncertainty which still exists as to his position with regard, 
to the King of England. Paulin, who went for him to England 
has been able to make very little way. It is even considered 
certain that the King of England will commence war against 
the Scots this year, and the King of France says that he shall 
assist the latter. It is therefore believed that he will send 
twelve of his galleys to Scotland, and Messieurs de la Valrounne 
and L’Orge (i.e. Montgomerie) are already raising men in 
Brittany to send to the aid of the Scots. This will hinder these 
people (i.e. the French) from interfering elsewhere... .... 
ea (atapcs Sites ay db -S03,55 8 oF em ees It is rumoured in this Court that 
the King intends to go towards Normandy and pass Easter at 
the Abbey of Bec or Vatteville, his intention being to visit all 
his fortresses and frontiers in that province. This, Sire, . will 
certainly increase the distrust in England. It is said that the 
(English) parliament are assembled to take the oath of allegiance 
to the young Prince and provide for the government of the 
country on the death of the King.”’ 
15 February, 1547. 


Juan DE VEGA to the EmMPrror. 


Since my last letter, of the 10th instant, the Pope and his 
friends have been complaining loudly at what the Nuncio wrote 
to them on the 3rd, giving an account of his interview with your 
Majesty. They have been exhibiting some of the paragraphs of 
the letter in order to throw difficulties in the way of Don 
Francisco de Toledo’s mission and to justify themselves for other 
unreasonable proceedings as your Majesty will see by Don 
Francisco’s letter. ; 

The day after the Pope’s displeasure was made known at the 
above letter from the Nuncio, the French Ambassador went to 
the Pope, not on that business, as I am informed, but. because 
he had received instructions from France to urge the appointment 
of the Cardinal of England* to be sent thither (to England) as 
Legate, as they feared that the English were about to take up 
arms either against them (i.e., the French) or against the Scots. 
He also wished to sptak of the marriage of Horatio (Farnese) 
with the daughter of*the Dauphin. Although the Pope knows 
very well that they lie to him in this matter, he is so greedy and 
self-seeking that’ he is delighted in any case to hear talk of such 
‘things. No decision was arrived at in either of these matters. 
The question of sending the Legate they agreed must stand over 
until they saw better what the English were going to do, and the 
marriage business was confined to haggling over the amount 
of money the Pope was to give to the bridegroom. 

After that the Pope launched out to the ambassador in great 
complaints of your Majesty, mostly of a general character, such 
as that your Majesty was ungrateful, and that you only 
remembered your friends when you neéded them, and many 
other things of the same sort and as unfounded. He ended by 
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saying that he loved the King (of France) and desired his success 
and aggrandisement, towards which he (the Pope) would help 
to the full extent of his ability. 

The ambassador thanked him for what he said about the King, 
but observed that they were scandalised that Cardinal Farnese, a 
grandson of his Holiness and in charge of important affairs, 
should publicly proclaim his imperial leanings. The Pope laughed 
at this, saying that Farnese was one of his limbs, it is true, but 
that he (the Pope) was the head, and the limbs would have to 
move as the head directed. Farnese, he said, would be either 
French or Imperial as he (the Pope) wished. I know this for 
certain. : 

The talk of the League still goes on, but I cannot hear that 
much progress is made, for there are many difficulties in the. 
way of concluding such an agreement, even if the Pope should 
decide to do it, which in my opinion he will not, no matter how 
much they may talk about it. He would like to get others to 
enter into the League whilst he kept outside, giving a - little 
help secretly to it, whilst he watched events and adopted the 
course most advantageous to him. - 

(Some paragraphs follow giving an account of the remonstrances 
made by the Imperial agents against the French warlike 

reparations, and the King of France’s explanations and excuses. 
he Pope is much annoyed at this weak attitude on the part 
of France.) 

The Pope has news from France confirming the death of the 
King of England, and attaches great importance to it, saying 
that this opportunity must not be allowed to slip of endeavouring 
to bring the country to submission again. He sent me the 
news by Maffeo, saying that he thought of sending Legates and 
taking other steps, showing himself vigilant in the interests of 
religion. I replied that the care of his Holiness in this matter 
was praiseworthy, but whilst he declined to aid your Majesty 
in the extirpation of heresy in Germany, everything else, 
however good the intention might be, would be untimely. Maffeo 
met this by complaining of your Majesty, and saying other 
impertinent things. I stopped him by saying that even if some 
of these allegations were true, they would not be sufficient to excuse 
the Pope’s non-fulfilment of his engagements, and of his duty to 
God and his position. Your Majesty, I said, had better reason to 
complain of his Holiness. Here was Pietro Strozzi, swaggering 
about Rome after having passed three days in the Lutheran 
camp, having gone thither with information and advice in direct 
prejudice to the Christian cause. rs 

His Holiness subsequently held a consistory on the 18th instant, 
and as the date was so near Carnivaltide it was considered an 
innovation. He spoke about the reformation of the church, 
especially with respect to the Cardinals. They have got alarmed 
at what they learn your Majesty said to the Nuncio on this point, 
and also at the news they have received from Trent, as to the 
way in which the bishops have begun to talk there. The Pope 
also referred to English affairs, and the proposal to send a Legate 
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thither, and two other Legates to your Majesty and the Ki 
of France. No decision was arrived at, however ; indeed 
learn that the discussion was confused. (Here follow some 
paragraphs respecting the efforts of the Pope to bring about an 
arrangement between the two factions at Siena, of no present 
importance.) 

Don Diego de Mendoza is still at Pomblin. I am most 
anxious to get away from here as so little can be done here to: 
serve your Majesty just now, because the Pope is acting in such 
a way that unless matters are remedied by the Council, very 
little can be hoped for from him and his friends, whilst affairs 
in Germany must remain insecure. This (the Papal power ?) 
is the true bridle and remedy for all the evil. Even my small 
intelligence can perceive this much, and I presume to speak thus 
boldly about it, in the conviction that otherwise I should fail 
in my duty. 

Rome, 19 February, 1547. 


Sr. Mauris to Cosos. 

(Extract.) The King of France is fitting out his galleys in 
the harbour of Rouen, and the rumour is that he is going to send 
them into the Mediterranean, although I have no certain 
knowledge of the truth of this, and will make further enquiries 
about it. The Admiral is still much annoyed about the detention 
of his ship,* and it is possible that if the galleys pass the coast 
of Spain they may commit some reprisals, which will afterwards 
be disavowed. There is no news that the King of France intends © 
to make war against the English, on account of the death of the 
King ; but it is certain that he is still fitting out ships on the 
pretext of sending them to Brasil and to pillage the Emperor’s 
subjects on the high seas. : 

20 February, 1547. 


Tue Emperor to Van DER DELFT. 

We have received your letters of 24th ultimo and by their 
contents have been amply informed of the occurrences in 
England. 

As it has subsequently pleased God to take to Himself the 
King of England we consider it now unnecessary to dwell at 
length upon your remarks touching affairs that happened: before 
the King’s death. We need only advise you as to the address 
made to us by the gentleman. sent by the young King and his 
Council to inform us of the event. The substance of what he said 
was to the same effect as the contents of your letters, namely, 
that shortly before his death the late King had very expressly 
recommended and charged his son and the members of his 
government to maintain always and increase the friendship 
existing between himself and us, and to fulfil with the utmost 
exactitude all the treaties of the strictest- confederation, which _ 
injunction the young King was determined to follow without any 
contravention whatever. He also begged us to act similarly 
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towards him, and to be to him as a good father and protector 
of his realm, which he was most confidently convinced that we 
would. 

“We replied to this that we learnt with much sorrow of the death 
of the late King, as we had thereby lost so good and affectionate 
a brother and friend: but it had given us satisfaction to hear 
of the goodwill and affection expressed by the young King and 
the members of his government, and their intention to maintain 
the treaties of strictest friendship concluded between the late 
King and ourselves. 

We for our part entertained the same desire, and we would at 
all times exert ourselves most willingly in favour of everything 
which we saw would forward the interests and welfare of 
the realm of England, whose prosperity we desired as ardently 
as that of our own dominions. We went no further than this 
with regard to the young King, in order to avoid saying anything 
that might possibly prejudice the right that our cousin the 
Princess (Mary) might advance to the crown of England. The 


gentleman who came, and also the English Ambassador resident 


with us, nevertheless pppoe to be quite satisfied with our 
answer, and in order to further please the Councillors we have 
written to the young King in similar terms, as you will see by 
the copy of our letter herewith. 

We have in addition to this decided to send thither the Sieur de 
Chantonnay, one of our Gentlemen of the Mouth, in order that 
he may in our name visit the young King and express to him our 
condolence for the loss of his father, and also to assure him of 
our goodwill as regards the maintenance of the treaties, in 
conformity with the contents of our letter abovementioned. We 
also write to the Earl of Hertford in credence of M. de 
Chantonnay and yourself, and you may make what use you think 
best of this credence, declaring to him (Hertford), in accordance 
with what is here set forth, whatever you and Chantonnay 
consider will be most conducive to confirming him in his attach- 
ment and devotion to us. 


Chantonnay will give you an account of affairs here, and will 
inform you also of our intention to go to Frankfort for the 
convenience of our affairs in, general, and especially those 
referring to the Saxons, and to be within easy communication of 
our brother the King of the Romans, with the object of com- 
pletely expelling the ex-Elector.* We need not therefore enter 
into any of these matters with prolixity, but refer you to 
Chantonnay for all information. 

Ulm, 22 February, 1547. : 


* Tho intention of the Emperor to go to Frankfort was not carried out. His 
sister-in-law, the Queen of the Romans, had died shortly before this letter was 
written, and the Emperor attended her funeral ceremonies at Ulm on the 
25th February. The cities and the south were rapidly surrendering to the 
Emperor, but John Frederick of Saxony had overrun the territories of his rival 
Maurice, and at this time preparations were being made by Ferdinand, King of 
the Romans, to confront him with imperial troops. For several reasons, however, 
the great battle, which seemed imminent when this letter was written, did not 
take place until 24th April. 
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Coxos to the EMPrror. 


Prays for reply to his last letter. Affairs in Spain are in such 
a condition, especially as regards finance, that every expedient 
must be taken. The means he proposed in his letter will 
provide some funds towards the many needs but, there are, as he 
wrote, difficulties in the matter of the plate and the fabrics of 
the churches, and some similar course to that taken in other 
times of pressure must be adopted; that is to say as regards 
the sales (of ecclesiastical property) and the other expedient 
for raising money. . 

The news of the French warlike preparations cause anxiety 
in Spain. The King of France is well aware of the poverty 
prevalent in Spain, and it is feared may seize the opportunity 
of causing trouble. The writer is at a loss to know how or 
where means can be found to remedy the distress. Congratulates 
the Emperor on the issue of the campaign in Germany ; 
Augsburg having submitted and the Emperor being at Ulm. 
God grant complete success there, so that regard may be had 
to the need for the Emperor’s presence in Spain where the 
necessity is unimaginable. The writer’s health. He came to 
his home from Madrid by slow stages, and though now without 
fever is still very weak. Juan Vasquez is looking after affairs 
very carefully in the writer’s absence. Prays urgently that the 
Emperor will take Spanish financial matters in hand without 
losing a moment, and will answer his last letter on the subject, 
and also about the Archbishop of Seville: if he is to take charge 
of the affairs that the late Cardinal of Toledo attended to jointly 
with the President (7.e. of the Council of Castile) and the writer. 
The writer recommends this course. The Inquisition brief has 
arrived and the Patriarch President is most anxious to serve 
his Majesty faithfully. When the Emperor left he ordered the 
decrees of the Council of war to be signed by his Highness (¢.¢. 
Philip) the Duke of Alba, and the writer. The Duke of Alba 
being now absent, the writer alone has signed as minister. 
Recommends that the Marquis of Mondejar should be authorised 
to sign in place of the Duke of Alba. Refers to a lawsuit given 
against Doha Anita de la Cerda, about which she appeals to 
the Emperor. Begs for reply to his remarks as to the need for 
increasing the sum ’llowed for the household of the Infantas, 
everything being so dear and the Infantas spending more in dress 
than before. The enmity of the Archbishop of Toledo towards 


“the writer. The later defends himself, and enlarges upon the 


Archbishop’s ill will. 
Ubeda, 26 February, 1547. 


THe Queen Dowacer to Van per DELFT. . 


The gentleman sent by the governors of England to his 
Majesty the Emperor has visited us on his way to Germany, and 
has delivered two letters to us bespeaking credence for him. 
One was to explain his mission to the Emperor, and to beg us 
always to do our best towards the observance of the good and 
perfect friendship between his Majesty and the young King of 
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England, his realm and his subjects. The second credence was 
to announce to us that the English Ambassador at present 
resident with us had been granted a new commission to continue 
in his functions here. 

We replied to these communications courteously and in 
general terms, in accordance with what we had instructed you 
in our last letters to say to those who are carrying on the 
government of England. The English gentleman in question 
on his way back from Germany was anxious to expedite his voyage, 
and therefore did not go the long way round by Artois in order 
to see us. We have consequently not been able to send by him 
our replies to his messages, but we are writing to the young 
King, as you will learn by the Sieur de Chantonnay, who is going 
thither for the purpose of condoling with him on the death of 
his father, the late King, and to pougrsculats the young King 
on his accession in the names of his Majesty the Emperor and 
ourselves. 

Since then we have received your letters of the 10th and 12th 
of the present month, and by them have learnt what had passed 
between you and the Bishop of Durham and Secretary Paget, 
as well as the opinions you express with regard to keeping the 
heads of the English government on favourable terms and 
attachment towards the Emperor. You will in this respect do 
all that is necessary and advisable. You are already aware 
from his Majesty’s own letters, and will also learn from M. de 
Chantonnay, who is being sent, as I say above, to congratulate 
the new King, what are te Emperor’s intentions in this respect, 
so that it is not necessary to repeat the instructions here: but 
you must have special regard to the French intrigues and watch 
them vigilantly. ‘ 

Although, as you say, it is unlikely that they (the English 
government) would make any alliance to the Emperor’s 
prejudice, ye it possibly might happen that by reason of 
diversity of opinion they might allow iioaieelves to be persuaded 
by French cunning. In any case, it is quite certain that, ‘ 
inasmuch as during the late King’s life even, the French tried 
to reopen the question of Boulogne, they will in the present 
circumstances make even greator efforts, and will press it much 
more warmly. They will certéinly not fail to e advantage 
of this opportunity and we hear that they are already talki 
about it. At all events it will be very desirable that you shoul 
discover what they (the English government) mean to do about 
Boulogne, as the French will certainly try by one means or 
another to recover the place. Upon this point, indeed, depends 
the principal problem of how English affairs generally will tur 
out. If the English give up Boulogne it may be fairly assumed 
that in future they will tend rather to the side of France than 
hitherward ; whereas if they retain it the contrary will be the 
case. You will therefore take great care to let us know promptly 
if any division or dissension is rumoured to exist amongst those 
who are managing the government of England. It may in such 
case happen that one faction of them may look towards France, 
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for the sake of the support they might obtain, whilst their, 
opponents would tend towards us; although we hope that they 
will be prudent and well advised enough to keep on good terms 
with each other, both for the sake of their young prince and the 
welfare of their country.............., ed 

. You had also better tell him that in the hope of receiving a 
favourable reply from the late King to the request made for the 
restitution to the subjects of the Emperor of the properties 
belonging to them in the Boulognais, you had by his advice 
refrained from urging the matter forcibly upon the King; and 
you now fear that this tardiness may be laid upon your shoulders. . 
You therefore pray him earnestly to endeavour to obtain for you 
a favourable answer to avoid your having to press the matter 
again officially. You may say that, according to all reason and 
equity, they cannot refuse to make the restitution requested 
to their friends and allies, above all to those who had actually been 
in their service at the conquest of Boulogne ; and you may add, 
that as all things in the world are liable to change, and 
they may at some future time consent to return Boulogne 
to the French, the subjects of the Emperor in such an event would 
lose their possessions without any profit or advantage to the 
English. By these means and others that will occur to you, 
you will endeavour to find out as far as possible what they intend 
to do with Boulogne, always bearing in mind that, so long as they 
retain the place there can never be any good understanding 
between them and the French, whereas if they give up Boulogne 
they will be made much of by the French and will not prize so 
highly as at present the friendship of the Emperor. 

tt will also be very advisable for you to keep a keen eye upon 
what negotiations they may carry on with the Scots. The 
King of France on former occasions endeavoured to persuade the 
Scots to consent to the marriage of the young King of England 
to the Queen of Scots, thinking by this means to bring about the 
restitution to him of Boulogne, not, indeed, that the m ‘i 
should actually be effected but simply to gain time and obtain 
advantage for himself. It may therefore be conjectured that 
he may now attempt to renew these negotiations, and that the 
(Scottish ?) Governors, in order to temporise and remain in 
authority may constnt to some such arrangement, under less 
exacting conditions than would have been insisted upon by the’ 
late King (Henry). They may, indeed, give way on the point 
‘which formed previously the principal difficulty, namely the 
immediate sending of the young Queen into England. 

We have thought well to advise you of these considerations, 
in order that you may keep them in mind, adopting as your 
guide and maxim that the men who are now the leaders of the 
government will endeavour by every means in their power to gain 
time and consolidate their position. They will have a difficulty. - 
in doing this so long as they remain at issue with all their 


? 
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to Van der Delft as to what he should say in an interview with Paget or the 
tector. 
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neighbours, as the late King did by holding Boulogne against 
the French, by keeping on bad terms with the Scots, and by 
doing nothing for the Emperor but smoothing him over with 
fair words. By continuing in such a course now their government 
can have but little stability, and they will be in grave danger 
at the first movement of the people, whilst they will, on the 
other hand, find no prince willing to extend any support to 
them. All these considerations cause us to doubt lest they 
should negotiate with the French or the Scots in a way that 
would not suit the interests of the Emperor. 

We are also desirous of being informed whether they (the 
English government) have peradventure sent an envoy to the 
King of France to notify him of the death of the late King, in 
the same way as they have done with the Emperor, and also if 
they have sent anyone to Scotland. 

We are sending you herewith the duplicate of certain protests 
made by an English commissioner against the Receiver of 
Zeeland, and the counter protests made by the Receiver against 
the commissioner. By these documents you will see that the 
commissioner claims to have all the prisoners restored to him, 
which is not reasonable considering the faults committed. With 
regard to those now detained, the Receiver, in accordance with 
our regulations, is willing to surrender all of them except the 
captain and the ship-master, who have both been condemned 
to death. It is true that the Emperor has commuted the death 
penalty upon these men, but they have been committed to the 
galleys, which is no less a penalty than death. With regard to 
those who have escaped and are fugitive, the Receiver is not 
bound to deliver them, but the gaoler who had them in his charge, 
and against him we are willing to administer justice. As his 
Majesty (the Emperor) however has been put to great expense 
on account of these prisoners, we have ordered the Receiver to 
release them, so as to avoid the expenditure of any more money 
on them, unless the said English commissioner comes and asks 
for them and pays the expense of them in prison. We perceive, 
however, quite clearly that they do not really want these prisoners 
who are poor sailors; but that the solicitation is made to get 
the release of the captain and*the ship-master, as we had the 
English Ambassador here inforfted, since when he has declined 
to press the matter further. 

Arras, 28 February, 1547. 


ADVICES FRom St. Mauris to the Kine of the Romans. 


(The writer has made formal complaints of the constant 
outrages committed at sea upon the Emperor’s subjects by the 
French rovers. If these did not cease the Emperor would 
authorise his subjects to arm and repel any such outrages against 
them. The King of France promises prompt redress.) 

Complaints were also made to the King that certain Scottish 
pirates after robbing Flemings and Spaniards were allowed to 
enter French ports. The Emperor was much annoyed at this 
and especially as out of consideration for the King of France he 
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had consented to allow the Scots, although they were at war 
with him, to frequent the Low Countries for trade under safe 
conducts. The Emperor must, therefore, now insist that these 
pirates should not be allowed to take refuge in French harbours. 


The King replied to this complaint on several occasions that 
the act was most unfortunate, and was not done with his support. 
He knew that the Queen of Scotland disavowed these men. On 
one occasion he said that he would have them all hanged. When 
attempts were made to obtain a decree embodying this the 
Council (of France) said that as soon as the Emperor included 
the Scots in the peace, as had been agreed to when the last 
treaty was under discussion, the King (of France) would have 
all these pirates arrested and their plunder restored. This is a 
very different thing from that which the King himself promised, 
through his Council. The latter; however, still insist that the 
King intended what they now allege. This proves clearly that 
they themselves have invented these fictions,’ and that 
they support the unfortunate action they pretend to deplore. This 
is really the truth, and they seek by every means in their power 
to trouble the Emperor until he includes the Scots in the peace 
with him. The King recently told the Emperor’s ambassador 
that he wished to keep strictly to the last treaty of friendship with 
the Emperor, and he swore to do so. He would not, he said, 
either by himself or his people, allow anything to be done to 
contravene it. The Emperor caused him to be told in reply that 
he himself was also desirous of preserving the good relations 
between them, hoping that he (the King of France) would keep 
his word. _If either of them, he continued, did otherwise, the other 
would easily perceive it, and would be justified in retaliating. 
The King was not at all offended at this, appearing to be quite 
unconcerned, as if there was no probability of affairs taking that 
course. 

The report spread here of the surprise of Turin is now known 
to be untrue. It was only founded on the Italian who was taken 
saying to the Secretary of the Marquis de Logaste that he knew 
a way of delivering Turin to the said Marquis, to which the 
Secretary had answered that he knew that his master would not 
listen to such a thing, as they were at peace with the King. So 
that these people, who have been boasting and swaggering so 
much about it now say nothing. 


The King of France still insists that he will not give up 
Piedmont: we would rather lose two battles, he said. He is, 
however, more fervently desirous than ever to bring about the 
marriage of Madam Mateares with our Prince (Philip). 

The Jacobin, who was sent to the Emperor by the King of 
France about peace was instructed to say that if the Emperor 
consented to the King keeping the part of Piedmont now held 
by him, and the said marriage was agreed to, he would 
tecompense the Duke of Savoy in France with the Bourbonnais 
and Auvergne, would surrender Hesdin and would induce 
D’Albret to abandon his claims on Navarre. 
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The Emperor refused to enter into communication with the 
Jacobin on these points, because he bore no written instructions 
from the King, and the man was sent back. At the same time he 
sent a message to . . . (the Admiral?) by his ambassador, 
to the effect, that in consequence of his illness from gout he had 
been obliged to send the messenger home: this messenger, 
however, did not bring any written instructions .. ... 
replied to the ambassador that the King himself had not sent 
certain overtures of peace but they were made by the confessor 
to the Jacobin. Since then the confessor declares that he said 
nothing whatever about it, and the Jacobin roundly asserts that 
the King himself had specially authorised him to go on his 
mission to the Emperor. 


Dux (the Dauphin) is making renewed efforts to bring the 
Constable back to court, and has set Aquila (the Duchess 
d’Etampes) to persuade him to come, promising her favours 
if she succeeds. She is doing her best, and they are playing 
their pieces so well that they bave got the King even to listen 
to it, and he now. quite willingly allows himself to be led that way. 
As soon as J'ris (Cardinal Tournon) and the Admiral (?) heard of 
the intrigue they stopped it, as they have the whole favour now. 

The Emperor recently sent a representation to the King on the 
report that was spread that the King had made a league with 
the Protestants, and that he was egging them on against his 
Majesty. The latter said that he could not believe this, which 
if it were true would be quite against the present friendship. 
The King replied that all he had done was to renew the old league 
he had had with these Protestants. This was all, and it was 
permissible for anyone to keep his friends. The King was also 
told on the part of the Emperor, that the latter having withdrawn 
his prelates from the Council, for some unknown reason, his 
Majesty sought for a declaration on the subject. The King 
replied that he had withdrawn them because he knew that the 
Pope thought of bringing the Council from Trent to Rome. But 
as he had since learnt that this was incorrect he had decided to 
send thither again such of his prelates as had returned home, 
and had appointed twenty-five,more to accompany them. The 
prelates it appears are soon to lgave here. 


Juan Patactos to the GeneraL of the ORDER oF Sr." 
ANTHONY. . 
Letter of intelligence gathered from a traveller met at St. Jean 
Pied de Port, and recently arrived from Paris. 


The French were raising troops for the galleys fitting out a 
port near Rouen, because the King of England had sent a herald 
to demand the restitution of the castle of L’oie and the towns of 
Montreuil and Therouanne near Boulogne. The King of 
France replied that if he (the King of England ?) came thither 
by sea the request should be granted, but he had better make 
haste or he would be too late . . . There is much talk here 
of the death of the King of England, but there is no certain 
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confirmation of it. Talk of a coming marriage between M. de 
Vendome and Jeanne d’Albret. (The rest of the information 
is merely gossip of no importance or interest.) 

St. Jean Pied de Port, 6 March, 1547. 


CHANTONNAY (PERRENNOT) to the EMPEROR. 


In accordance with what your Majesty was pleased to com: 
mand, I made all haste on my road in order that I might arrive 
here at the earliest possible moment. But as the Queen was in 
Artois it was necessary for me to go round by way of Brussels 
for sake of the posts. Her Majesty also detained me two days 
in Arras, in order that she might thoroughly inform herself of the 
events that had occurred with your Majesty and also to the 
mission with which I was entrusted. 


The Queen, however, did not give me any further instructions 
beyond those that I bore, and I took leave of her and went to 
Calais. I was delayed there two days by the wind which was 
blowing dead contrary, so that it was not possible for me to 
arrive in this place (London), until yesterday. I found your 
Majesty’s ambassador confined to his bed by gout, and he could 
not go to the King for two or three days, though his personal 
presence was not necessary, for the reason he wrote to your 
Majesty in letters of which he showed me copies, and which I 
need not trouble your Majesty by repeating. 


Your Majesty will have learnt by these letters of the changes 
that have taken place here, and of the present manner of 
government, which, in good truth, is taking a strange turn, 
especially in the matter of religion, as the principal ministers 
favour the new sects, and order preaching and all sorts of farces 
in contempt of the bishops and ceremonies, even before the young 
King. Since the death of his father the images have been taken 
away from one of the churches and the walls have been simply 
whitened, the only ornament being a curtain upon which they have 
had painted the arms of the King. The Bishop of London has 
made complaints and remonstrances on the subject to the Council, 
but the only thing that has been altered is that a crucifix has been 
substituted for the*royal arms, and after three months have 
elapsed the churches may be arrangéd as may be thought best. 


The Duke of Norfolk is still alive, unless they have killed him 
during the last four days, which cannot be ascertained positively 
yet. At the King’s coronation all those who had offended the 
King were pardoned except the Duke of Norfolk, who was - 
excluded by name, and also Cardinal Pole* and the sonf of the 
Marquis of Exeter, who had been a prisoner for a long time, since 
his father’s execution. The brothers of the Earl of Surrey have 
also been forbidden to bear the title of Lord, and have to rank 
simply as gentlemen. + 





* Cardinal Pole had been condemned for high treason by Henry, but-of course 
was out of reach of punishment in Rome at the time, 


{ This was the unfortunate young Courtenay, 
a 
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Sire, I will use every possible diligence here to fulfil your 
Majesty’s commands and return with all speed to give an account 
of my mission. 

London, 7 March, 1547. 


CHantonnay* to the QuEEN DowAGER. 

After leaving your Majesty I proceeded to Calais, where a 
contrary wind detained me for two days so that it was impossible 
for me to arrive in this place (London) earlier than yesterday. 

J found the ambassador confined to his bed by gout, though 
he hoped to be free from it in two or three days, and I purpose 
then, Madam, to fulfil the mission entrusted to me by the 
Emperor to the King of England. Since the ambassador has 
communicated to me the letters he has written to the Emperor 
and to your Majesty, which contain all he has been able to learn 
here of what is going on, I need not repeat the intelligence. I 
will only report to your Majesty that the Duke of Norfolk has 
not yet been executed, unless it has been done in the last four 
days. The general pardon granted on the occasion of the 
coronation to all those who had offended the King, especially 
excepted the Duke (of Norfolk) Cardinal Pole, and the son of the 
Marquis of Exeter (Courtenay) who has been a prisoner for many 
years past. , 

[ will diligently endeavour to carry out my mission here 
successfully and return as soon as I can. 

London, 7 March, 1547. 


Van per Derr to the QuEEN DowAGER. 

I attended the obsequies of the late King at Windsor, where 
there were also assembled the old members of the Council and 
the several ambassadors of Scotland and France. 

After I had fulfilled my duty in the ceremonies I was invited 
on the second day, in the name of the Protector and the Council, 
to attend between one and two o’clock in the afternoon at the 
Tower of London, for the purpose of accompanying the King 
from that place to Westminster in State. I arrived at the 
Tower before the time appointed, but nevertheless I found all the 
other ambassadors already there. I asked the French Ambas- 
sador whether ,he had not already saluted the King, and he 
replied that he had not yet done so. although he said he had been 
waiting there quite an hour. I was very much surprised at 
this, and more especially still to see that the place whére I found 
the ambassadors waiting was not. so honourable as is customary 
in such cases. There were, moreover, no members of the 
Council present to entertain the ambassadors, the members of tht 
Council simply saluting them from afar off as they passed from 
their own Council] chamber to the King’s apartment. 

When the King himself came out I bowed to him, and having 
commenced-my greeting to him in French the Protector told me 
to address the King in Latin, which he said he understood better 

* It will be recollected that. Perrennot Sieur de ‘Chantonnay was the son of 
Charles’ favourite, Franche-Comtois, secretary, and brother of the Bishop of Arras, 
afterwards Cardinal de Granvelle. also Secretary of State. 
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than French; but, truth to tell, he seemed to me to understand 
one just as little as the other; although the Archbishop of 
Canterbury had assured me that the King knew Latin as well 
as he (the Archbishop) did himself. The whole of the others 
present then paid their respects to the King, and he was carried 
with a great train of courtiers towards his palace at Westminster. 
There was, however, no very memorable show of triumph or 
magnificence. 

On the road Paget accompanied Duke Philip of Bavaria, 
then came the Scottish Ambassadors with some other members 
of the Council. Captain Paulin was with the Great Master of 
the Household (Paulet) and the Ambassador of France was 
accompanied by the Lord Chancellor (Wriothesley), my 
companion being the Archbishop of Canterbury (Cranmer) who 
acted the part of a dumb man all the way. After us there 
followed two or three personages apparalled in antique fashion, and 
then came the Marquis (of Dorset, ¢.e., Henry Grey) bearin, 
a naked sword. After him there rode the old Lord Admiral 
(Dudley) with the Protector, who kept always nearest to the 
person of the King. The latter had still some suite about him, 
such as the Master of the Horse (Sir Anthony Browne) and the 
pages. Ve were quite four hours on the way from the Tower 
to Westminster, and we were then requested, in the name of the 
Protector, to take our leaye of the King on horseback before 
his Court,* with as few words as possible, which we accordingly 
did. 

On my way home TI rode with the French Ambassadors, and in 
the course of talk Paulin asked me if I was going to attend the 
coronation ceremony on the morrow. I replied that if I was 
invited T should certainly go, for I was ready to do everything 
I could in order to show my desire to serve the young King, and 
to accede to the Council’s wishes in all things. The French 
Ambassador expressed much surprise that I had not been invited 
to the coronation, as he himself had had some conversation on the 
matter with the Lord Chancellor arising from his having enquired of 
the latter whether the ceremony was to take place the next day, 
whereupon the Lord @hancellor had answered that it was fixed 
for the morrow between seven and eight o'clock, adding, 
“and you will be present,” although the French Ambassadors 
exhibited a desire to receive some other sort of invitation than 
this. 

Nevertheless they attended the next day at seven o’clock ; 
and long after the ceremony had commenced I was asked by an 
Italian servitor of the King (of England) if I was not going to 
the feast. It appeared to me, Madam, unadvisable that I should 
push myself further forward than politeness required in the 
absence of any special instructions from your Majesty, and 
bearing in mind that any blame in the matter was rather on 
their side than on mine, I therefore reptied to the Italian that 


* The expression is somewhat obscure, but the meaning probably was that the 
King halted before the great courtyard of Whitehall, whilst those who had 
accompanied him on his progress through the city took leave of him. 
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since I had received no invitation to attend the coronation I had 
no wish to appear intrusive. The Italian took this message to 
Secretary Paget, who gave him orders to return and bring me 
with him. But as by this time it was so late that if I had gone 
I should have arrived after the feast, I excused myself from 
oing. 

‘ T have since been informed that the ambassadors who did 
attend were not treated satisfactorily, either in the opinion of 
the spectators or of their own: and I have heard this also from 
Paulin. 

The King dined at a great table, at which there were also seated 
the Protector and the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
ambassadors present had no separate places assigned for their 
accommodation, but were finally led to a table below, at which 
were seated somo of the bishops and smaller gentlemen. This 
will show the scant respect they pay to their bishops here. The 
company at the table had already half finished their dinner, 
and the ambassadors had a great deal of trouble in obtaining 
seats at all, They say also that in this coronation ceremony 
there was not much largesse. 

During the following two days joust and tournaments were 
celebrated, and I was asked to come and witness them after 
dinner ; but I excused myself from going as the Ambassadors 
of France had been invited for the same day; so that I took 
no part whatever in the festivals.* Three days before the 
coronation the Lord Marquis (of Dorset) Lord Derby, Secretary 
Paget and Mr. (Sir Thomas) Seymour, the brother of the 
Protector, were made Knights of the Garter. Mr. Seymour 
was at the same time appointed to be Lord Admiral, whilst 
his predecessor (Dudley Viscount Lisle) was created Earl of 
Warwick and Lord Chamberlain. The Lord Chancellor was 
also raised to the rank of Earl of Southampton, near which town 
his property is situated. The brother of the Queen (William 
Parr Earl of Essex) was created Marquis of Colchester, 
although this last. peerage seems to have been granted more for 
the purpose of degrading the other Marquis, who has hitherto 
been the only one (i.e., Grey Marquis of Dorset) than of exalting 
this one. The Protector who before any of the other elevations, 
had been made Duke of Somerset, governs everything absolutely 
but acts entirely on the advice and counsel of Secretary Paget. 

Neither Paget however nor any other member of, the Council 
receives petitions, but they advise everyone for the best to 
submit them to the Protector who hands them to the Secretary 
as the late King used to do. . 

Since the triumph of the coronation these people have very 
busy arranging and setting in order the King’s household and 
the future establishment of the Queen Dowager, who is very 
shortly going to reside in the suburb to which she belongs with 








* An interesting description of the coronation ceremonies and the subsequent 
rejoicings will be found in Leland’s Brit. Ant., Vol. IV. 

+ This does not appear to have been correct, although it probably represents 
the intention at the time. He was then, or shortly afterwards, created Marquis 
of Northampton. 
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Madam Elizabeth the daughter of the late King. Madam Mary’s 
household has not been appointed yet, but it is said that she 
will be honourably treated, and some people are beginning to 
call her princess. 

For the last three or four days the French Ambassadors have 
been much with the Council, as also have been the Commissioners 
from the (German) protestants ; but I have been unable to discover 
anything of their business, except that on the day before yesterday 
the old Lord Admiral (Dudley) and the new (Seymour) together 
with the Lord Privy Seal (John Lord Russell) and Secretary 
Paget, went to dinner with the Ambassador of France, and it was 
noticed that Paget was carrying a great packet of papers. This 
may well signify, as I have been informed, that they have made 
some sort of secret treaty with the French for three years; but 
nevertheless I cannot believe that these people (the English) 
will ever bind themselves so firmly with the French or the 
Protestants as to alienate themselves from the friendship and 
treaties they have with the Emperor. It is quite possible, indeed, 
that this may be the very intrigue respecting which the late King 
gave notice to the Emperor by means of his ambassador, and 
through me te your Majesty. The object of this, as it seems to 
me, is simply to divert the attention of the King of France from 
Boulogne ; and it was certainly not without some good reason 
that Paget lately reiterated to me those words I have already 
reported to your Majesty that I should find as true as gospel 
what he had always affirmed to me about their maintaining their 
friendship with the Emperor, no matter what appearance or 
rumour to the contrary might be made. 

I have heard that the ambassadors of France have reported 
to this Council that the Turk had descended (upon Hungary) 
which is directly contrary to the intelligence which I conveyed 
to them. They (the French Ambassadors) have also brought 
forward the suggestion of the marriage of this young King with 
a daughter of the Dauphin, which the English counsellors are of 
opinion is merely a device to get them to writhdraw from 
Scotland. In any case, notwithstanding that the rumour is rife 
here that the King of France will commence war upon the 
Emperor, the English continue to make their warlike preparations 
both for Boulogne amd against the Scots, they having already 
sent ten of their ships to Scotland, though, as I hear, the Scots 
have a still larger number of skiffs to meet and oppose them, 

+ The Scottish Ambassadors in conversation with me at Windsor 
told me that their Governor (the Regent Arran) was sending 
envoys to your Majesty to treat for peace, and Paulin afterwards 
told me that this had actually been done. It seemed to me that 
the above conversation offered a good opportunity for me to 
repeat to the Scottish Ambassadors the complaints of the wrongs, 
outrages and injuries that their countrymen had inflicted upon 
the subjects of the Emperor, to such an extent, indeed, I said, 
that, we had received greater damage from them (the Scots) 
than from the English, this being entirely at variance with the 
communication; that had passed between us. 
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The subject of the inclusion of the Scots in the treaty of peace 
between the English and. the French having been touched upon, 
I told them that the point appeared to have been very lightly 
dealt with, and that the French who had passed the treaty had 
been far from good attorneys to them. The companion of the 
Bishop of Ross began thereupon to dispute this matter with me, 
and I answered him that he had better keep his arguments to 
use against the English ; but if he was anxious to have my opinion 
on the matter I would tell him that when I was present as he 
knew on the occasion that the subject had been debated, it, 
certainly seemed to me that his arguments had been effectively 
rebutted by the English, and that the wording of the clause in 
the treaty upon which he depended might be interpreted by the 
English to their advantage. The Bishop of Ross himself very 
highly approved of what T said, and thereupon his colleague 
entered into a heated dispute with him in their own language. 
I took my leave of them politely in the midst of it. One of 
them, I understand it was the bishop, left here yesterday for 
France I will do my best to discover the reason for his journey. 

With regard to the Protestants I have been unable up to the 
present to find out what is being negotiated here with them. 
I understand that they are desirous of obtaining assistance in‘ 
credit from the King of England, in order to enable them to raise 
money; which in my firm opinion they will not get quite so 
easily, having in view the character of the Protector, which is 
not by any means such as to make him lavish, but rather leads 
him to parsimony in everything, so that he may amass coin, the 
amount laid up in the Tower of London not being so large 
as is commonly reported. 

It is quite true that the Protector and those principally 
associated with him in the government are much attached to the 
sects, the result being that at present the common_ people, 
unrestrained by reason of the late King’s death, publicly and 
undisguisedly confess their sentiments quite contrary to our 
religion, of which they make all sorts of farces and pastimes. 
above all of the good bishops. They blame more than any other 
the Bishop of Winchester, who is entirely out of credit, and some 
days ago retired to his house fifty miles away from London. They 
have also ordered some of the late King’s old servitors formerly 
members of the Council, who are known to be opposed to any 
change in their ancient religion to withdraw to their homes. 
Amongst these is the Treasurer, Lord Warden, (7.e., Sir Thomas 
Cheyne, Treasurer of the Household and Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports) the Comptroller (Sir John Gage) and others, but I 
hear that yesterday instructions were given to them and certain 
other gentlemen to remain in London for fourteen or fifteen days 
longer. There is preaching every day before the King, and the 
preachers seem to vie with each other as to who can abuse most 
strongly the old religion, he who excels the others in this respect 
being most highly favoured. Truly, Madam, I can see no way of 
remedying this, but it may well happen that by means of some 
dissension God’s hand may work His way, for I hear that 
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differences of opinion often occur amongst them. Duke Philip 
of Bavaria will shortly leave here for Germany, but I understand 
that he will retain his pension from this country. 

M. de Chantonnay arrived here yesterday. Bellingham had 
previously returned here from his mission to the Emperor, as 
also had Meutys, another gentleman of the King’s chamber who 
had been sent on similar mission to the King of France. I had 
not heard anything of M. de Chantonnay before his arrival, and 
as Iam confined to the house by gout I sent a message to 
Secretary Paget excusing the delay of two days before we 
presented ourselves at Court, where when I go I will arrange 
everything according to your Majesty’s instructions. I am 
writing to the Emperor the substance of the present letter. 

London, 7 March, 1547, before Easter. 

Postscript.—Madam. This letter being ready for despatch 
I have heard that the Lord Chancellor surrendered the Great 
Seal yesterday evening, resigning his office, as also has done the 
Great Master of the Household, Lord Saint John, of whom I will 
make enquiries to know more of the circumstances. 


VAN DER DELFT to the Emperor. 


I have fully informed the Queen of everything that has 
happened here, and have sent copies of my dispatches to M. 
@ Arras (Granvelle) not wishing to trouble your Majesty with 
the large number of details they contain. 

Captain Paulin is still here, and envoys and despatches are 
passing daily between this country and France. It is quite 
possible that what I hear secretly may be true, to the effect, that 
they (i.e. the French and English) have arranged some new treaty 
together to last for three years. Nevertheless I cannot bring 
myself to believe that these people (the English councillors) 
will agree to anything prejudicial to the treaties that they have 
with your Majesty. This belief of mine is strengthened by the 
fact that the late King advised your Majesty through his own 
ambassador and through me of the French schemes; and 
Secretary Paget, who is the principal manager here now, has 
always assured me that they will never depart from the alliance 
and friendship with your Majesty, which he says I may believe 
as confidently as in the gospel itself, no matter what is said or 
done, et quod cum cretensibus esset cretissandum. It may be that 
for the sake of avoiding war and for diverting the King of 

*France from Boulogne, they have entered into some ambiguous 

and feigned accord with him. So far as regards Boulogne the 
English are not slackening in sending every sort of provisions 
thither, and they are boasting that they mean to hold it tight. 

They have also sent ten ships against the Scots, who are 
likewise said to be at sea with even a greater number of ships. 
One of the Scottish ambassadors left here the day before yesterday 
for France, for the purpose as they previously informed the 
Lords of the Council, of openly expostul&ting with the King of 
France for not having kept his promises to them, as these people 
(the English) maintain that they (the Scots) were not included 
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in the treaty with France. But Paget referring to this, told me 
that the Council was not so simple as not to understand very 
well what they were aiming at, and that the going of this envoy 
could not be otherwise than suspicious to them. I will do my 
very best to learn how these people regard it. : 

Before the coronation of the King, which took place on the 20th 
of last month, the Earl of Hertford, who bears the title of Protector 
of the realm, was created Duke of Somerset, and the late 
Admiral Earl of Warwick and Lord Chamberlain, the Lord 
Chancellor Earl of Southampton, and Master Seymour, brother 
of the Protector, Lord Admiral, whilst Secretary.Paget and other 
gentlemen were made Knights of the Garter. For the present, 
therefore, the Protector governs absolutely. but always on the 
advice of Secretary Paget. The worst of it is that the people 
are beginning to adhere strongly to the sects; and in addition 
to this they allow preachers infected by heretical opinions, who 
do nothing but attack.the good bishops and all the worthy and 
ancient institutions, whilst those who are most violent and 
furious in their attacks are the most popular. The common 
poor therefore are beginning to cry out against the Bishop of 

inchester (Stephen Gardiner) who is so much out of favour 
that he has thought it prudent to retire to his diocese. 

The Chancellor of the ex-Elector of Saxony and Dr. Brun still 
linger here, and, as [ understand, are desirous of obtaining the 
aid of the King’s credit to raise moncy. My own opinion is that 
they will get nothing here but fair words. 

The houschold of the Queen (Dowager Katharine Parr) has 
heen appointed, and she is retiring to the suburb* where she is 
to live with Madam Elizabeth, who will remain always in her 
company. Nothing has yet been ordered with regard to Madam 
Mary, although some people are already beginning to call her 
princess. I hope out of consideration for your Majesty that she 
will be treated more favourably. 

M. de Chantonnay arrived here yesterday, but as I am ill with 
the gout we have thought better to defer our.going to Court for 
a day or two as my accompanying him will give me a good 
opportunity of ascertaining from Paget how things are going on. 

Baron de Saint Blancart has érrived here from France to condole 
with the new King on the death of his father. 

London, 7 March, 1547. 

Postseript.—When this letter was ready for despatch J learnt 
that yesterday the Lord Chancellor (Wriothesley Earl of 
Southampton) had given up the Great Seal and resigned his 
office, and that the Great Master of the Household, Lord 
St. John, had also resigned. I will enquire further into the 
circumstances of these changes, but T am assured positively that 
whether the resignations be voluntary or not, these noblemen 
are not unduly attached to the “sects,” as they have always 
belonged to the party of the Bishop of Winchester. I will do my 
best to discover whether this intrigue they are carrying on with 
France has anything to do with the changes. 


“* Chekea. 
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Van DER Derr to Loxs Scors. 


I have written fully to the Queen (Dowager of Hungary) all 
that is passing here, as you will see by my letters which the 
bearer Jehan Nieukirch, an honest merchant and my friend 
has ‘promised to deliver to you, although he will have to go out 
of his way to reach the Queen. This he does in the hope that. 
he may the more speedily obtain from her Majesty a letter of 
favour to certain officers of Geldres directing that he may have 
prompt despatch in his lawsuits against his debtors. The 
amount at issue is not so large that he can afford to suffer long 
delay, as he will explain to you if you are pleased to grant him the 
audience he desires. I recommend him humbly to your favour. 

London, 7 March, 1547. 


Tue Emprror to Dizco pe MENpoza. 


Since we wrote the very long letter to you, giving an account of 
our interviews with the Nuncio, the latter again sought audience, 
having received fresh letters from Rome. He began his 
discourse by saying that he had been unable to avoid informing 
his Holiness of what was being asserted here, to the effect that 
what had happened in Genoa* was with his connivance. His 
Holiness was astonished that such a thing should be said or even 
thought of him. One of two things, he said, must be true: either 
we believed these rumours or not. If we did believe them he, 
prayed us to examine and enquire into the matter, and when we 
knew the truth we should acknowledge that what was said was 
untrue. We could not think in such case that he would be a party 
to such » scandalous proceeding, being, as he is, an honest man. 
If we did not believe the rumours we might judge from them of 
the malignity of the people who wished to raise discord between 
persons so sincerely united in friendship as his Holiness and 
ourselves, the results of which union had been such good works 
a the enterprise in Germany and the success of the Council (of 
Trent). 

We replicd that we neither believed the rumours nor dis- 
believed them, so that such a hard and fast line as he indicated 
could not be drawm On the one hand the statements seemed 
so utterly at variance with the dignity and duty of his Holiness, 
whereas on the other so many suspicious circumstances existed, 
such as the cipher which the man let drop in Rome, at a time 
when it might be presumed some such plan as that referred to 
would be discussed. With difficulty an explanation might 
possibly be found, but God would in due time reveal the truth 
and we were content to wait. The Nuncio pressed us much to 
give the Pope the consolation of saying we did not believe such a 
thing of him, but we replied that he might judge by what we had 
already said, that if we made such a declaration it would not 
be true, since we had told him that we neither believed nor dis- 
believed it. He retorted that we should assuredly find that his 
Holiness had no share whatever in the business: ‘the statements 





* Fiozco’s conspiracy. a 
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had been made by people who wished to impede the success 
of the good works already mentioned, as having resulted from 
the friendship. He would instance such good works as the 
enterprise in Germany and the progress of the Council, In the 
article, he said, on the reformation of the church now under dis- 
cussion it is proposed that the bishops and cardinals who hold two 
sees should be obliged to surrender one, those in the gift of his 
Holiness to be surrendered within six months, and those in the 
gift of sovereigns within one year, whilst the cardinals not 
in residence in their churches should be in future near his 
Holiness at Rome. We did not think fit to say much about 
this, merely replying that the reform of abuses was always 
desirable. 

The Nuncio then changed the subject, saying that the Pope, 
having learnt of the death of the King of England, it had appeared 
to his Holiness that the present time offered a favourable 
opportunity for the submission of that country once more to our 
holy Catholic faith. In order that so auspicious an opportunity 
should not be lost, he had decided to appeal to all Christian 
princes for aid, and was intending to appoint Legates for that 
purpose, one to go to us, another to the King of France, and 
another to the King of England, and he exhorted us warmly not 
to miss such an opportunity. We replied that we were not fully 
informed as to the present condition of English affairs since the 
King’s death. All that we heard was that the bishops had 
been excluded from the Privy Council, even those who were 
strongly of the King’s opinion. We had sent M. de Chantonnay 
to visit the new King, and when he returned perhaps we 
might have more information of what was happening there, in 
which case we should be able to take the most advantageous 
course. 

The Nuncio’s third and last point, was that the Pope had not 
been able to decide before with regard to the mission of Don 
Francisco de Toledo, as the matter was new to him, and he was 
not very well informed about it. He feared that it would be 
an ominous precedent for France, besides which the clergy in Spain 
were already so burdened, and if this proposal about the plate 
and the fabrics of the churches"was accepted the amount would 
reach at least three millions in addition to the burden already 
imposed upon them in lieu of the sale of the monastic manors. 
To this and similar arguments we replied that we had no doubt 
that the Pope really believed that three millions could be raised 
by the means proposed, and we hoped to God that he was right, 
for the sum would come in very useful for the enterprise in whi¢h 
we were engaged, than which certainly no better way of spending 
it could be found. 

We did not fail to deal also with the importance of the matter 
to France. , In any case the same course had often been adopted 
in that country; the bishops themelves having power to act 
in that sense, for so necessary and saintly an object. With 
reference to his remark that the 400,000 crowns in addition was 
to be drawn from the same source, we could assure him that such 
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was not our intention; but that those who had contributed to 
the latter amount should be allowed to deduct the sums paid 
towards the half of their possessions. Our own suspicion was, 
however, that there would be found so little over that we had 
often thought of abandoning the proposal altogether. The 
Nuncio replied that the Pope in fact had always done, and still 
would do, his utmost ;_ to which we said that how much that was 
might easily be seen in the past and present. With regard to 
the future we saw no signs of improvement. The conversation 
then ended, 

On the 11th the Nuncio again saw us, and said that he had 
received advice that his Holiness had chosen the two Legates, 
the choice of the Legate for England being reserved in pectore. 
He trusted in God that the submission of England might gain 
for us as much honour as the campaign in Germany to a similar 
saintly end, and hoped we should not neglect the opportunity 
offered. We interrupted the Nuncio by asking whether his 
Holiness thought that the English question was to be selved by 
force of arms. He replied that he did not know the Pope’s mind 
on that point, but he thought that his Holiness would be glad 
if it could be done without armed force if possible. We assured 
him that we should not fail to do our duty as a Christian prince 
in the English matter ; but as to taking up arms, not only would 
we not do so against the King of England for the Pope, but we 
would not do so at his instance against the worst man alive. We 
understood his manoeuvres too well now, for he had drawn us into 
this enterprise in Germany and left us in the lurch at the most 
critical point. We hoped, nevertheless, that God, who had 
allowed us to begin so well, would carry us to the end successfully. 
The Nuncio in answer to this could only repeat that his Holiness 
would do his utmost, and we again said that what he did was very 
evident notwithstanding all our persuasions. 

The Nuncio then reverted to Don Francisco de Toledo’s mission, 
saying that his Holiness had been unable to go farther than he 
had done in that matter until he saw how the question of the 
300,000 crowns that had been conceded in lieu of the 500,000 for 
the monastic manors was to be settled. We do not know whether 
the Nuncio said thts in error, or whether it was intended as an 
indication that the Pope was anxious to retract his promise of 
400,000. He continued his speech without interruption, 
making much of the fact that Don Francisco (de Toledo) and Juan 
de Vega had added that even if the Pope refused to concede the 
request about the church plate and buildings we were determined 
to take it. We replied that it was quite true that we had 
written to them to that effect. The Nuncio replied that as the 
example would be most injurious and we being so true a Catholic 
prince he felt sure we would never do such a thing without the 
apostolic authority ; to which we replied that our demand was 
just, and yet it had been flatly refuse regardless of the urgent 
need for granting it. The Pope might be perfectly certain that 
if the sum reached was half of his estimate of three millions we 
should levy it without waiting for any further authority from 
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Rome, as we were well able to do. The Catholic Kings*, who were 
much better Catholics than the Pope, who was no saint, had done 
so after full discussion in Council. That was for a war against 
Portugal: how much more licit was it for a war against 
heretics. He remarked that we must not think at all events 
that we could do it with a clear conscience, to which we replied 
that we could, and with a much better conscience than“that of 
the Pope, who was hoarding up his money to benefit his family. 
Pope Clement VII., we said, although we did not all of us think he 
was a good man, did some good things, as the Pope well knew, and 
we should not cease to be good Christians even if we did as we 
said. We had paid every possible respect to the Pope in this 
matter, but in future we intended to respect Saint Peter and not 
Pope Paul, if things were to be carried in this way. We were 
astonished, we said, at the pretty excuse now forthcoming for 
doing nothing in the matter of Don Francisco’s mission, to the 
offect that we had no further need for the money now that the 
war was over. The Nuncio said that this was not the Pope’s 
meaning, but that the rest of the trouble would be easily appeased. 
Thank God, we said, things had gone well with us, however 
distasteful the fact might be to the Pope. But disabled as we were, 
with one arm lame from gout and the other arm blooded we hoped 
to go and put the finishing touch to the work. If the Pope gave us no 
further aid, and he (the Nuncio) came to the campaign we would 
clap him and the Pope’s’ Legate into the front rank of fighters, 
so that they might set an example to the others, and see what 
their blessings would do. The Nuncio made no reply to this. 

As he was Jeaving he said the Pope was desirous of pacifying 
the Petillano affair, but the son stood out obstinately in the hope 
of our favour, and he begged us not to irritate matters further. 
We replied that all we had done had been to promise the Count’s 
son, who had served with the Pope’s contingent, that we should 
not forget his services. 

Throughout this interview we were purposely rough, in order 
to give the lie to the rumour in Rome that we were softening. 
Our remark that if the amount from the plate and buildings came 
to a half of the Pope’s estimate, which would be a million 
and a half, we should take it without the Pope’s consent, was 
necessary, because if we do not do it they may not think it is 
because they have withheld the consent, but because the sum 
mentioned has not been reached. We write you thus. fully 
that you may proceed accordingly with his Holiness. 

17 March, 1547. 


Van DER Dexrt to the QuEEN DowacER. ° 


M. de Chantonnay, who has accomplished his mission here with 
great satisfaction to everyone, being now about to return to your 
Majesty after having made himself well acquainted with the pro- 
gress of affairs here, he will give a full report thereupon to your 





* ie, Ferdinand and Isabella, This was in the Cortes of Medina dol Campo in 
1475 to repel the invasion of Spain by the Portuguese in favour of the Beltraneja, 
the princess who claimed the crown in opposition to Isabella. 
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Majesty, although matters are still too unsettled for a trustworthy 
judgment to be formed upon them. I will therefore only add 
to his intelligence that although these people (the English) 
protest that they have made no other arrangement with France 
except with the object of further ensuring the peace between 
them, I do not know how far they have been influenced by the 
conviction that they have always entertained, namely, that the 
Emperor had an understanding with the Pope. I have never, 
in spite of all my efforts, been able to banish this idea from the 
minds, either of the late King or of the present rulers, on account 
partly of their enmity towards his Holiness and partly of their 
attachment to the Protestants. I am therefore ‘uncertain 
whether they may not under the influence of this idea have 
advanced further than they say in their negotiations with the 
French. 

But we have ascertained, at all events, that they have not in 
any way contravened the treaties existing between them and 
his Majesty (the Emperor); and, according to what Paget 
expressly declared to us, if the French think of making war upon 
the Emperor it will not be in amity with them (the English). 
Paget affirmed that nothing had ever been donc so much to his 
Majesty’s advantage as this; and the Protector and Paget 
endeavoured to make me believe it with the most solemn 
assurances on their honour, saying that if it were not true they 
consented to be held as the most miserable men in the world, 
and that no fault would be found with them i this respect. 
The Protector had spoken to me in similar terms in private two 
days previously, in order, as he said, not to conceal from me the 
fact that they were about to negotiate with the French. But, 
to judge from the discourse that Paget has held with M. de 
Chantonnay and myself, it may be presumed that they have 
bound themselves closely and completely to the King of France 
so long as he does not attack any of the Emperor’s dominions ; 
whereas if his Majesty himself commences war against the King 
of France, these people (the English) will appeal to their treaties 
on one side or the other, befriending most the party that seems 
to prosper best. This point your Majesty will hear better sot 
forth by M. de Chantonnay. 

The English have captured three of the best of the Scottish 
ships of war and remain still well armed and provided at sea, 
-It is reported also that the French still have their galleys near 
the English coasts so that they are at present masters of the 
Channel. The inconvenience which this will cause to the subjects 
and dominions of the Emperor, will be evident to your Majesties 
without any words of mine, but I may say that the complaints 
of the said subjects in this respect are increasing daily, whilst 
very scant justice is being done to them here, all their causes 
being suspended until the property of English subjects embargoed 
in Spain shall be released against security. Madam, after M. de 
Chantonnay had taken his leave of the King I thought better 
that he should remain here a few days longer, for the reasons 
which he himself will explain to your Majesty. You will consider 
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whether for these same reasons it will be advisable to send ~ 
someone here for a longer stay as I am suggesting in my letter 
to the Emperor. 

London, 18 March, 1547. 


VAN DER DELFT to the EmMpEror. 


M. de Chantonnay has accomplished his mission here to the 
great contentment of everyone, and is now returning to your 
Majesty, after having seen and made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the condition of affairs here, which are not yet 
sufficiently settled in appearance for a trustworthy judgment 
to be formed upon them. M. de Chantonnay will report fully 
to your Majesty, and I have only to add that, although these 
people here (the English councillors) assert that they have had 
no other object in entering into fresh negotiations with France 
except to ensure peace, I am uncertain whether the impression 
which, they have always had that your Majesty had some 
agreement with the Pope (which impression I have never been 
able to overcome, either now or in the time of the late King, 
thanks -to their enmity towards his Holiness and their leaning 
towards the Protestants) may not have moved them to carry 
further the negotiations with France. All we have been able 
to ascertain is that in no case will they have contravened the 
treaties they have with four Majesty. According to what Paget 
told us, they had emphatically declared that if the French had 
any intention of making war upon your Majesty the English 
would not be friendly with them, in which Paget affirmed they 
had done more for your Majesty’s advantage than ever had been 
done before. Both Paget and the Protector endeavoured to 
impress this upon my belief by assurances upon their honour, 
saying that they were willing to be considered the vilest of men 
in the world if they were found lacking in this respect. 

The Protector himself had separately discoursed with me to a 
similar effect two days previously, in order, as he said, not to 
make any secret that they were about to conclude an agreement 
with the French. But to judge from the expressions used by 
Paget to M. de Chantonnay 4nd myself, it may be surmised that 
they have entered into a fulF binding agreement with the King 
of France, except in the case of his invading your Majesty’s 
dominions. In the event of your Majesty’s beginning war against 
the French, these people (the English) would appeal to their 
treaties either on the one side or the other, and would incline to 
that which seemed most prosperous, as your Majesty will be 
better informed by M. de Chantonnay. . 

The English have captured three of the best Scottish war ships, 
and are still well armed at sea, whilst it is said that the French 
retain their galleys as before on this coast (é.e., the Channel), so 
that they command the Straits. The inconvenience that your 
Majesty’s dominions and subjects will suffer from this state of 
affairs will be quite evident to you. Complaints on the subject 
from them are increasing daily here, but no great satisfaction is 
given to them, the whole of the claims made by them. being held 
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in suspense until all the English property embargoed in Spain 
has been released on security. They say that I had better do 
all I can to get the embargoes raised, as I had informed them 
by your Majesty’s orders that you were willing should be done, 
out of consideration for the late King, although Renegat had not 
restored that which he had unjustly seized,* and when it was 
effected they (the English) would do their duty on their part. 

Since M. de Chantonnay took leave of the King I thought 
advisable that he should stay here a few days longer, for the 
reasons which he will state to your Majesty, and in view of these 
reasons your Majesty may consider whether it will no’ be 
advisable to send some envoy here for a longer stay. 

Loridon, 18 March, 1547, before Easter. 


Tue Emrsror to Prince Pamir. 


Your letters have all been received, the latest dated 
25 January. It has been impossible for us to reply to them 
earlier in full, as we have, as you know, been travelling about, 
and much occupied. Even after we arrived at Ulm we found an 
immense amount of work to do, settling matters with these principal 
cities which have sent in their submission, and in other pressing 
business; so that, anxious as we were to send off this post earlier 
we could not do so. Nevertheless Eraso sent from Heilbronn 
by a Portuguese the substance of the capitulation of the Duke 
of Wurtemburg, and an account of the condition of affairs with 
regard to Augsburg which subsequently came to terms. 
Argentina (Strassburg) also gave signs of a desire to submit, and 
has sent representatives to negotiate, but nothing definite has 
yet been arranged, as the deputies wished to refer to the city 
again. There are hopes, however, that the city will submit, which 
will be of great importance, as in that case all the territory on 
this side of the Danube will be tranquillised, and the negotiations 
of France and the Swiss will therefore be unnecessary. 

This letter will accordingly deal with the points in your letters 
still remaining open. First I may express my joy that you and 
my daughters and the Infanta are well. Thank God my own 
health is good, though of course the past and present anxiety 
and trouble make themselves felt. But as all that has been done 
has been in the service of God and His holy faith, we not only 


, consider our travail well bestowed, but will continue to devote 


ourselves to the furtherance of the cause. We wish we could 
go with the troops we have retained under arms to aid our brother 
the King of the Romans and Duke Maurice, to settle affairs in 
Saxony, which are so important to all Germany, because, although 
they (¢.e., King Ferdinand and Duke Maurice) have a larger 
number of infantry and cavalry than the enemy, a part of their 
men cannot be trusted to fight ; but we have decided nevertheless 


‘to defer going thither for the present ; -though we are sending 





* The details of Renegat’s (or Reniger’s) piracies will be found in Vol. 8 of the 
present Calendar. 
¢ Asimilar letter to the above with merely verbal variations was written on 


the same date to the Queen Dowager. < 
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1,000 cavalry of the Marquis Albert, eight standards of infantry, 
and also the Marquis John of Brandenburg with his cavalry, 
the Spanish infantry regiment of D. Alvaro de Sande and the 
brigade of the Marquis of Marignano. With these reinforcements 
and the troops they already have, together with the councillors 
sent to them, we are sure that they (i.e, King Ferdinand and 
Duke Maurice) will be able to finish matters there, so that they 
may not interfere with the other objects we have in view. 

One of the principal of these things is to effect a league of 
some of the free towns and the principal cities of the empire, 
because without that, however much we might desire to obtain 
the aid of our States we could not keep on foot the army which 
in any case will be necessary until the whole question of Germany 
is finally settled. We have therefore determined to go to the 
city of Frankfort, where a sort of conference has been arranged 
to meet on the 20th of this month. I am leaving in Ulm and 
Augsburg two brigades of Germans two thousand strong each, 
which I think will be sufficient. When we arrive at Frankfort 
we shall get to business briskly ; and in the meanwhile we shall 
give orders for the territories of the Landgrave in that neigh- 
bourhood to be entered and seized. We think that this can be 
done easily if we send the two Spanish regiments as well as.the 
foot and mounted Germans who are to accompany us. We 
may also be able from there to help and encourage the struggle 
in Saxony, and with this object we have taken rather a roundabout 
way, leaving the straight road for a few days. We shall do the 
best we can in the circumstances as they arise, endeavouring 
in any case to effect the league of cities and undo the Duke of 
Saxony and the Landgrave, upon which the final conclusion of 
the business depends. 

With regard to other subjects, you will see by the copies of 
letters enclosed what has passed between us and the Nuncio 
and the French Ambassador, with the reply given by the King of 
France, which ‘is gentler in tone than at first seemed probable. 
Although we do not believe that any move will be made in that 
quarter at present, it will be wise to keep secretly a close watch 
upon the frontiers. . 

In the matter of finance weehave considered very carefully all 
you have written to us, as well as the statement of the amounts 
due on account of bills of exchange and other things up to the 
end of 1546. We note also the estimate of the sum needed for 
ordinary expenditure, and the revenues already apportioned. The 
amount thus apportioned reaches nearly a million one hundred 
thousand dueats, without including the money needed for: the 
Queen’s* household, your own and my daughter’s maintenance, 
and the salaries of the Councils and Court officials, as they are all 
included in the demands upon the general revenue, as also are 
the 300,000 ducats drawn in bills by Queen Marie (i.e., Queen 
Dowager of Hungary, Governess of the Netherlands), the cost of 
Don Bernardino de Mendoza’s galleys and the defence of the 
African frontiers. We have also noted the state of the rest of the 


id ee, His mother Queen Juana, who was confined as a lunatic. 
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revenues and the suggestions made with regard to the raising 
of the funds needed. We are loth to resort to these measures, 
but seeing the urgency both in Spain and here, we have decided 
that the following course shall be adopted. 

First : With regard to the half of the treasures of the churches 
and monasteries in Spain and the half of the value of the fabrics 
of the cathedrals, we note the persons you summoned to hear 
our letter read, and that the opinion was that the matter should 
be communicated to the Royal Council, since in any case they 
must have known of it before it could be carried into effect. We 
note also the result of the joint discussion of the matter; and 
though we readily believe that they are sorry, considering the 
love and loyalty they profess, to have to raise so many obstacles 
and difficulties to providing thus the funds we so urgently need, 
yet we cannot avoid saying thatthe mere raising of difficulties 
is always easy, and especially in matters of great importance 
such as this; and the Councillors should not have contented 
themselves with this, but should have advised us as to the means 
of carrying the plan into effect if necessary. Because, with 
affairs in their present condition, and the issues for good or evil 
being so important, it is of the utmost urgency that we should 
be helped from all quarters, especially by such expedients as 
that proposed. Our patrimony, as is known, is exhausted, and 
other sources of revenue failing to provide for the armies and 
fleets we have raised for the defence of Christianity and our own 
dominions, it has seemed to us that the means proposed would 
be the least oppressive to our subjects, whose burdens would not 
be increased, only that treasure being drawn upon which is at present 
deposited and perhaps unnecessary for divine service. To employ 
such resources for an end so saintly as ours and for the conversion of 
those who have gone astray seemed fitting. We ourselves have 
risked our person and dominions in the struggle with no other 
object than that we have set forth; and we recall that whilst 
we were in Spain there was no subject upon which we were so 
frequently pressed, as this question of the vindication of the 
faith ; and yet now that we have undertaken it and, by God’s 
blessing brought the issue to a point more favourable than was 
ever anticipated, it might have been expected. that ‘the first 
care would have beer? to devise means to carry out what was 
necessary instead of raising difficulties in this way. The King 
of France without any authority from the Pope is accustomed 


, tto avail himself of this source of supply for his own purposes, 


which everybody knows have no good object from beginning to 
end, whereas, as we have already pointed out, the purpose for 
which we intend to apply the money is®aintly and just, and one 
which ecclesiastics, churches and’ monasteries with all their 
belongings are bound in duty to contribute. We are therefore 
of opinion that the means for carrying the plan into execution 
should be discussed and settled pending the granting of the bull 
for the purpose by the Pope. If the bull be not granted we have 
no intention of carrying the matter further ; but in the contrary 
ease it must be put into execution without delay, in order that 
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our present great need may be relieved. We have not neglected 
to consider the matter here, and we think that the prelates and 
provincials of conventual orders should be spoken to confidentially, 
so that each one may enquire what silver, gold and jewels there 
may be under his authority and what portion thereof can be 
dispensed with, after leaving what is necessary for divine 
worship. By this means the amount will be ascertained without 
the risk of the clergy’s hiding or transporting the treasure. The 
matter, indeed, might be approached gradually under any pretext 
that may be considered best, and the minds of the persons 
interested prepared for it, so that the plan might be executed 
without trouble or resistance when the time came. You see how 
important this is, and we bid you to have the matter considered 
and arranged as I desire. 

Nordlingen, 20 March, 1547. 

There is adjoined to the above letter another of the same date 
from the Emperor to Cobos to a similar effect. The Emperor 
congratulates Cobos upon his convalescence, and hopes that he 
will scon be able to return to work, his presence by the side of the 
Prince being so needful in financial affairs. The Emperor’s: 
need has been so pressing that he has been obliged to borrow 
5,000 florins of the Betzares on a bill of exchangé on the Spanish 
exchequer to be met from the first payments collected. He 
begs Cobos to meet this and other bills previously drawn in 
favour of the same bankers. 


Sr. Maurts to GRANVELLE. 


Five or six days ago I sent you a letter by a student, informing 
you of the state of affairs here up to that time. The King of 
France was, as you will have learnt, very ill, and still continues 
so, greatly distressed by an intermittent fever, which like the 
rest of his malady originates from the apostheme that troubles 
him, and which is to a certain extent open. He is in grave peril 
in the opinion of the doctors. The Admiral of France and Madame 
d’Etampes are Coing their utmost to cure him, whilst he is in 
great fear of death, since the coming of an Englishman to deliver 
letters from the King of England now dead. This gentleman 
gave the King of France a message from the late King on his death 
bed, to the effect that he (King Francis) ought to bear in mind 
that he, too, was mortal. This admonition amazed and distressed 
the King to such an extent that he fell ill from that moment. 

You are aware of the answer given to me by the King respecting 
the stoppage of warlike preparations. Great show’ of doing 
this was made, orders being sent to Provence and Dauphiné, 
as they had promised, for all preparations to be suspended. But 
since then they have returned to their vomit, and are making 
every possible effort to strengthen themselves. They announce 
that this is being done simply for the defence of the realm, and to 
prevent being surprised by the Emperor. They say that they 
have no intention of invading the territories of others, but as they 
are in the habit of doing the very contrary of what they say, it 
will be wise not to trust them overmuch. Their preparations are 
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as follows. The King is busily collecting money both in Lyons and 
Paris, having imposed a tax of four tenths, which is to be levied 
on the produce of 1546. They say that the “billet” of the tax ” 
which was brought to him amounted to a very great sum, that of 
last year not having been employed, owing to the short duration 
of the war. They have these amounts therefore now in cash, and 
in addition they are levying a new tax of four tenths for the 
present year at the end of June. Besides this, the King had in 
hand the amount necessary for the 50,000 (2) infantry which the 
fortified towns are bound to provide in time of war. This will 
probably reach 600,000 crowns, and he wishes to raise 500,000 
more from the rest of the country, outside Paris, which city provides 
him with 100,000 crowns. Cardinal de Meudon is in Paris to 
receive the money that is coming in, which they say here reaches 
a vast sum.‘ As much effort to raise funds is being made as if 
the country was already at war. Captains have been commis- 
sioned to recruit light horse, and the old standards of light horse 
are being filled up, which is an innovation. They say that these 
light horse consist of 1,200, part of whom are to be sent to 
Piedmont. 

Most of the Governors and commanders of the realm have 
recently been at Court for some days with them, secretly 
negotiating at. Rambouillet, at the time that the King was very 
ill. It is said that orders were given for the frontiers to be well 
armed, and that troops should be got ready with all speed. The 
two overdue payments to the men have been paid, and troops are 
to be quickly enlisted, ete., ete... . All the galleys are being 
put into commission, money for the purpose having recently been 
handed to the captains, so that they may be ready to put to 
sea by the end of April. Ten or twelve of their ships of war are 
also being fitted out at Dieppe and Havre de Grace, and they 
ave talking about sending great garrisons to Burgundy and 
400 men at arms to Bresse. I hear also that they are to send, 
or have sent 100,000 crowns to Switzerland, probably to pay the 
ordinary subsidies there. It is certain that they have a close 
understanding with those confederations, to which they will look 
for help if they need it, since it is clear that they can get Germans 
from them... + 

The King of France has just sent 60,000 crowns to Lubeck from 
Dieppe to aid the rebels and to arouse them against the Emperor 
ere All these preparations show the ill will these 
people bear to the Emperor. It is true that they say their only 
object is to defend their own country and to’ guard against 
surprise, since the Emperor’s success in Germany makes them 
fear that he may turn his arms against, them. The people are 
much rejoiced at this, and say that the King is wiser this time 
than before. In effect, the King and country are full of fear and 
distrust of the Emperor, in whose pacific assurances they 
disbelieve. They try to explain their preparations by saying 
that the Duke of Savoy and the Prince of Piedmont are raising 
forces, and that the Prince will enter the territory of Bar to 
recover the territories that the Swiss are holding, and will then 
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enter Bresse and Piedmont. ll this is very unlikely, and is only 
invented as an excuse for sending more troops to Piedmont. 
The King of France has warned the Swiss Protestants of the 
Prince of Piedmont’s designs, and of the Emperor’s plans to 
obtain universal dominion. ... . 

I expect all these preparations will cool somewhat now, in 
consequence of the King’s illness; for I know how evil his 
tendency was. But since he fell so seriously ill he has frequently 
said that his wish is in future to live in peace and quiet for the 
rest of his days. But if ever he be better again he will be more 
furious than before. He gave a very good reception to the 
English: gentleman who visited him to express the King of 
England’s desire to remain friendly. But since the gentleman 
returned home, the King has learnt that the English have been 
sending troops across the channel in large numbers to reinforce 
their garrisons on this side, and great quantities of materials also 
are being sent into Boulogne. 

The King was extremely put out at pk and sent word to the 
English Ambassador that that was a strange way of keeping 
friendly. The ambassador replied that what was done was only 
with the object of preserving their own territories, and had no 
hostile meaning. The King remains dissatisfied at this, as it is 
evident that they (the English) have no intention to restore 
Boulogne to him, since they are strengthening it so much. There - 
is therefore not much cordiality between them just now. Paulin 
is still in England, but the result of his negotiations is not known. 
The King of France'summoned him to return once but soon sent 
him back again. So far as I can hear Paulin’s long delay is 
making the King suspicious of the English, who would be very 
glad to see the last of him (Paulin); whilst people here say that 
he is not staying without good reason. 

The Pope has informed the King of France of the reply given 
by the Emperor to the envoy sent by his Holiness to propose 
the establishment of a close alliance (between the Emperor and 
Francis). When the King of France heard it he said that it was 
evident that the Emperor had no desire .to treat with him, as 
he always stood out for the restitution of Piedmont, which he 
(Francis) would never give upeto his dying day, even if a hundred 
thousand men had to be eacrificed. The Dauphin is very 
vigilant of the principal French officers kept in Piedmont, and 
offers to go thither in person if necessary to defend it. There 
is, indeed, an idea of sending M. d’Aumale thither eto assist the 
Prince of Melfi, the Dauphin saying that if d’Aumale goes he will 
be as sure as if he were there in person. 

21 March, 1547. 


THE QuEEN Dowager to Van DER Dxtrt. ; 

We have received by the hand of M. de Chantonnay your 
letters of the 18th ultimo, and are now well informed of the 
position df affairs in England, which, indeed, does not appear 
to be so stable as we should like to see it in the interests of the 
welfare and tranquillity of the peoples, and of our own ability to 
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live in good neighbourship with the ruling personages. It is, 
indeed, to be feared, so fickle and inconstant are English people 
by nature, and judging from the way in which they have com- 
menced with the Lord Chancellor, that they may possibly treat 
others in a similar way. For that reason it will be advisable for 
you to exercise the most scrupulous vigilance to make yourself 
acquainted with the humours of the men at the head of the 
government, and also the trend of popular opinion, and what 
the people at large think of the government. From time to 
time you will advise us of all the changes of feeling you can 
discover. Let us know in what esteem they hold our cousin the 
Princess (Mary), and if there is any talk of marrying her, and also 
how they treat and in what reputation stands the widow of the 
late King, and the daughter of Cleves (i.e., Anne of Cleves). 

Since the Protector and Secretary Paget have confessed to you 
that they have again entered into negotiations with France, 
with the idea, as they say, that the interests of the Emperor 
will be greatly benefited thereby, whilst they assure you that 
they have agreed to nothing to the prejudice of the treaty that 
is at present in force between his Majesty and them, you will do 
well if you seize the first opportunity that offers of speaking to 
Paget, and telling him, unofficially, as if on your own account, 
that you have been thinking of the kind and courteous words 
they used with reference to the advantage they thought would 
accrue to the Emperor’s interests, and it has occurred to you 
that it would be convenient if they would be kind enough to give 
you a copy of, or at least let you read again, the aforesaid new 
treaty they have made with France; so that by this means a 
perfect understanding may be established between his imperial 
Majesty and the English government, if only for the purpose of 
banishing the effect of these French boasts that they (the French) 
have gained an advantage over his Majesty, and that Boulogne is 
to be restored to them at the same time. 

If Paget raises any difficulty to this and endeavours to excuse 
himself, you will, again as if of your own accord and assuring 
him that you have received no instructions on the subject, tell 
him that, in your opinion at least, if his imperial Majesty chose 
to press the point, they (the English Government) would be 
bound by the terms of the treaty of alliance to communicate 
to him the contents of such a treaty. You will point out to 
him (Paget) that by the third clause of our treaty it is laid down 
that neither of the two contracting princes nor their successors 
may make any agreement to the prejudice of the other. In 
addition to this it is laid down in the fourteenth clause, that in 
the interests of the consolidation of the closest possible allie’ 
between the two sovereigns the latter should maintain a mu¥ual 
intelligence in their affairs and mutual acquiescence in their 
proceedings, whereby neither of them can negotiate: with any 
other party whatever to the prejudice of the aforesaid alliance, 
directly or indirectly. As his Majesty’s dominions are contiguous 
with those of France, the Emperor, with perfect reason, could 
demand to know what they (the English government) have 
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agreed upon with the King of France. You may say that you 
think that if King Henry were still alive he would have acquainted 
the Emperor with the treaty in question, at least so far as con- 
cerned his Majesty’s interests, in order that he might be made 
aware in that way, and by what form of words, they have 
reserved the treaty of alliance now in force with him, as the 
Emperor did when he made his treaty of peace with France at 
Crépy. He then communicated to King Henry the words by 
which it was formally stipulated in the treaty that his Majesty 
expressly reserved the friendship and alliances that .existed 
between him and the King of England. 

You may also say that they (the English government) ought 
to consider very carefully which friendship is most likely to be 
serviceable to them, that of France where they have never found 
any good reciprocity, or that of the Emperor and his people here, 
who from ancient times have maintained a close and cordial 
alliance with them. If they (the English) take a contrary course 
it certainly would seem to be a reversal of the last wishes of the 
late King, as they had caused it to be conveyed to the. 
Emperor by the gentleman they sent to his jesty. His 
Majesty could ill undertake the protection of the young King’s 
interests if they concealed from him the terms of the treaties 
with which his Majesty by right ought to be made acquainted. 
Your object will be uae to persuade Paget to get them to 
communicate to you the terms of their treaty with the French, 
and if you can manage to obtain a copy of it, it will be of the 
greatest possible satisfaction to us. You will report to us what 
answer they give you on this matter. 

We have had Councillor Van der Burch’s account of his 
conferences with the English Commissioners considered. Owing 
to the recess that has been granted nothing has been settled, 
and affairs remain in the same state as they were before. 
It is true that certain points have been agreed upon, as indeed 
was the case with the conference at Bourbourg, but nevertheless 
this has had no effect in preventing the English from making the 
Emperor’s subjects pay as before. It is, therefore, necessary that 
you should be furnished with some authentic information as to the 
points to which the commissloners have agreed, so that the 
English officers may be confrorited with this, and be ordered to 
conduct themselves in accordance with it. By these means 
their undue exactions may be prevented, and with this object 
you will urge the matter diligently, in accordance with the 
memorandum which will be sent to you shortly. 

We have frequently written to you about your obtaining a 
reply to the claims of his Majesty’s subjects, for the restitution 
of the estates they held in the Boulognais, now in the occupation 
of the English. “At the commencement of the affair you will 
recollect that it was submitted to the late King, who died before 
any definite resolution was adopted. It is of great interest to 
the affairs of the Emperor, and indeed also to the English 
themselves if they could only understand it, that these subjects 
of. ours should be restored to the enjoyment of their own 
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properties, and we therefore order you to press industriously for 
a solution of this question, without any further delay. You 
will give them (the English government) to understand that 
neither the letter of the law nor common reason can justify the 
deprivation of their property and permanent spoliation of these 
subjects of the Emperor, who were at the time of the conquest 
of Boulogne, and, are still, the allies and confederates of the 
English ; and moreover many of them in the actual service of 
England aiding in the capture of Boulogne. It is surely 
unjust that they should be plundered by their friends. They are 
more courteously treated by the French, who, although they 
occupied their estates during the course of the war, restored them 
when peace was made, and the Emperor’s subjects are in the 
peaceable enjoyment of the properties they have in the part of 
the Boulognais occupied by the French. The English are the 
only people who act otherwise; their contention being that the 
lands in question, being held from the King of France, were 
acquired by conquest as the property of the enemy by the 
King of England, who has a right to use them for his own profit. 
This allegation is contrary to justice, according to which the 
conquest of a country by a prince does not give to the latter 
the right of acquiring the properties held in it by his own 
subjects. Even in the case where a prince loses a territory 
and afterwards regains it, his subjects return to their possessions 
taking the oath post liminii, and what is true of subjects must 
surely also be true of friends and allies, who ought to be treated 
exactly as subjects, so far as refers to war. This rule of conduct 
is observed by all Christian princes, and it would be too unreason- 
able and contrary to the laws of God and the equity of men, if 
in consequence of a war between two princes, the subjects of 
a third prince were to lose their landed estates. It is especially 
hard that their own allies and friends should thus seek to deprive 
them of their properties: and indeed it would be in direct 
violation of the second clause in the treaty of close alliance, which 
lays down that the vassals and subjects of the two contracting 
princes are bound to forward and favour the interests of each 
other, and are to be treated in either of the prince’s territories 
exactly as the native* subjects of the prince are. For’ these 
reasons and others that will occur to you, you will endeavour 
to get the said subjects, of the Emperor restored to the enjoyment 
of their estates in the Boulognais, and you will keep us informed 
of the answers you receive to your representations. 

If you learn that there is any idea of their giving up Boulogne 
you will press the matter even more warmly, showing the 
English governors that they would in such case be doubly bound 
to restore the lands to the owners, in order that the King of 
France might not have the opportunity of continuing to 
occupy them. 

The “escort” of this city of Bruges es submitted to us a 
statement, showing the serious wrong done to him and the 
burgesses of the city by Lord Grey, the English Governor of 
Boulogne. Some time ago, in compliance with a request 
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made to us by the English ambassador, we consented to Lord 
Grey ordering to be made here a certain quantity of table plate, 
and exporting it out of the country when he pleased. He 
availed himself of the permission, and the plate was made to his 
order, but he sent hither a quantity of new English dollars 
(stolers), which as you know is a coin prohibited in this 
country by our government. These dollars were destined to 
pay the silversmith, who had already delivered the plate, and 
he naturally refused to receive the coins in payment, having 
regard to the loss that he would incur by doing so, which would 
have amounted to more than half the value of the plate supplied. 
The authorities, having been apprised of this, caused the said 
money to be embargoed, claiming that, in accordance with the 
edicts and proclamations in force, the whole amount should be 
confiscated. 

Lord Grey having been informed of this, he caused the 
ambassador here to request us to pardon the error committed 
by his factors, and raise the embargo and the claim for confis- 
cation of the aforesaid money. We set forth in reply, that 
although we had prohibited the circulation of the new dollars 
(stolers), in consequence of their intrinsic value being less than 
a Brabant paltart, many merchants and others coming over to 
England made their profit by filling this country with these 
dollars, passing them as the old dollars which were worth more 
than double. We had therefore been constrained to order the 
officers to insist upon the strict observance of the ordinances 
in respect to the currency ; and consequently we ought not in 
reason to accede to Lord Grey’s request. But, nevertheless, 
having regard to the fact that Lord Grey was a member. of the 
King of England’s senate, we were willing to grant him the 
Emperor’s share of the confiscated money, his Majesty, 
according to the regulations, being entitled in such cases to claim 
one-third of the value; the other two-thirds belonging to the 
informant and to the official, and this we could not touch. We 
would, nevertheless, write to the authority (escort) in queston, 
telling him to deal graciously with Lord Grey’s factors, as we 
had done on our part. The said official (éscort), however, would 
not surrender the whole of the money to the factors; and 
thereupon Lord Grey, having discovered certain burgesses of 
Bruges and their ships and merchandise at Boulogne, had had 
them all seized, in order to compel the release of the dollars 
at Bruges. : e 

This is not only against the commercial treaties in force, by 
which all reprisals and counter-arrests are forbidden, and more 
especially by the ninth clause of the last treaty, but is it also 
a flagrant abuse of the civility we extended to Lord Grey, 
causing us, naturally, much displeasure. We have had the 
English ambassador spoken to about it; and have requested 
him, in the name of his imperial Majesty, to remonstrate with 
the Engiish Council, and request them to have the matter 
remedied, in accordance with the treaties in force: otherwise 
we shall be obliged to take into our own hands the indemnification 
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of the Flemish subjects thus injured, as we are unable to tolerate 
so notorious a contravention of the treaties. Nevertheless, if 
Lord Grey is of opinion that the officer in question has done 
him an injustice we will willingly administer equitable and prompt 
justice in the matter, either through the Flemish Council or the 
Grand Council of Malines, or otherwise as may be found 
expedient. 
Bruges, 1 April, 1547, before Easter. 


VaN DER Dexrr to the EMPEROR. 

Since the departure of M. de Chantonnay, no change has taken 
place in the position of affairs here. The Lord Chancellor 
remains confined to his house and deprived of his office, the Great 
Seal having been given into the custody of the Great Master of 
the Household, Lord St. John, who will hold it until Whitsuntide, 
when they will be handed to the new Lord Chancellor, who it 
is said will be Secretary Paget, although he has already refused 
the office. He has gone to see the estates and possessions given 
to him by the late King about a hundred miles from here, and 
some people wanted to make out that this was only a pretext 
for him to get away and quietly cross the sea. Being anxious to 
learn the truth about it, and having a good reason for wishing 
to see these gentlemen of the Council to complain of the injuries 
and depredations committed almost daily on your Majesty’s 
subjects and of the scant justice that was meted out to them, 
T sent to him (Paget) to ask for audience ; saying that, as I, had 
heard that he was shortly leaving London on a voyage, and 
some people were saying that he was going abroad I should be 
glad if the audience could be arranged before his departure, 
so that he himself might be present at it. He replied that he was 
only going to see his estates and could not defer his departure, 
which was fixed for the following day. He then went to consult 
the other members of the Council and fixed the audience fo 
the second day after. 5 

The following day I received formal notice from the Protector 
and the Council that I could come to Court on the day that had 
been mentioned by Paget. Just as I was ready to start a mes- 
senger from the Protector and Council came to me to say that 
although they had appointed a day and hour for receiving me, 
they desired to know, nevertheless, whether the matters I had 
to discuss concerned your Majesty entirely, in which case 
I might come. But if I wished to see them on the subject of 
merchants’ claims they asked me to have patience, as they were 
extremely busy with other affairs. As I was much surprised at 
receiving such a message and rebuff as this, considering that 
they had twice over made the appointment with me fixing the 
day and hour, [ replied that what I had to communicate to them 
was by command of your Majesty and of the Queen (Dowager 
of Hungary) and if they refused to hear me, I must, of course, 
have patience until it pleased them to do so. - 

When the messenger had taken this reply to them, he returned 
to me at once to say that I might go to the Council immediately. 
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When I saw them I pressed urgently to obtain restitution of 
the property of your Majesty’s subjects in the Boulognais,* 
upon which point their final decision and reply had been so often 
delayed. I then went on to demand also a settlement of the 
Renegat affair. On the first point I could obtain no other reply 
than had been given to me before, namely, that when they had 
agreed with the French they would do what was reasonable to 
the satisfaction of the Queen (Dowager of Hungary), where- 
upon I remonstrated strongly with them, saying that this reply was 
insufficient, as they had agreed with the French not only once 
but twice, and all sorts of things were being said about it. 

They all cried out at once at this, saying, “We have done 
more for you with the French than for ourselves”; and then 
the Protector added, ‘“‘ And we have sent an account to the 
Emperor by our ambassador of our negotiations with the French, 
but as far as regards the question of the limits in the 
Boulognais, it is not quite settled yet.” I replied to this that 
perhaps it never would be settled and appearances certainly 
tended that way, by which I let them see that I quite understood | 
their response. I then repeated the reasons why they should 
agree to the restitution demanded, and they answered that the 
delay that had occurred was with perfectly good reason and 
was not such as I thought. They had, they said, arranged with © 
the French to hold another conference to which they would 
shortly send their commissioners. With regard to Renegat’s 
affair, they said they had appointed a commissioner to hear 
the evidence of both sides, and to report to them fully thereon. 
They all then begun to complain that the property of English . 
subjects had been seized in Spain on account of a private 
grievance, which was in direct violation of the treaties; and 
in this, and other directions their subjects were being maltreated 
and injured in Spain. : ; 

I was therefore drawn into a great dispute with them, both 
with regard to Renegat’s affair and with regard to the treatment 
of English subjects in Spain, and at last I told them plainly that 
they had no right to complain, as they had always obtained for 
their subjects everything they had asked for. I said they would 
find that their subjects hadebeen more highly favoured by my 
intercession than the subjects of your Majesty. I had employed 
every sort of solicitation, justification and pressure that I was 
capable of in their favour, and I was greatly astonished that 
they were dragging forward old matters respecting which they 
themselves and their subjects had expressed their thanks to me 
for having written in their favour and obtained the concession 
they had requested. 

They did not know what to answer to this, and I continued 
that, although they had warned me not to enter upon the 
question of merchants’ grievances, since they had themselves 
broached the subject they must allow me also to declare to them 
how the subjects of your Majesty were suffering, against all right 
and reason. I then set forth many of the grievances and 
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injuries that your Majesty’s subjects, endured in consequence of 
restitution being denied to them here of their property, and of 
the long delays which took place in doing justice to their claims. 
I said that after these subjects had been detained here a year 
or two in solicitation the Council referred them to the Admiralty, 
where it was quite impossible to get anything decided or for the 
claimants to bear the expenses of the*procedure. I said that, 
although I never referred to them (the Councillors) any case that 
was not absolutely clear, there was, nevertheless, not one case 
that had been looked into, but they had all been remitted 
together to the Admiralty; they insisting that according to the 
laws and constitution of this realm the goods of your Majesty’s 
subjects captured in hostile bottoms had formerly been held as 
fair prize by the admiralty court, and at the present time the 
Council had confirmed this, notwithstanding that they had sent 
to tell me, after I had, with the parties interested, appealed 
against the first judgment, that I need not trouble any more 
about the matter as they themselves (the Council) would arrange 
with the parties interested in a manner that would be satisfactory. 
to me. I continued that, I had not failed to demonstrate to 
them that the statutes upon which they depended were against 
the treaties, and injurious to international comity and inter- 
course, and that they could not be thus stretched to our injury. 
Such a thing, indeed, I said, had never been done here before. 
They had, moreover, not kept their promise to me, a promise 
upon which I had absolutely depended. 

To all this I could get no other reply than they would not 
decide anything except in accordance with their laws and . 
statutes; the particular statute in question having been made 
before the trade agreements, as I might see for myself by the 
copy they would send me. As I could get no better reply than 
this to all my other complaints, I have thought desirable to give 
your Majesty a detailed account of the matter in order that you 
may be able to consider the difficulty in which your subjects will 
find themselves here in future in trying to obtain justice from 
these gentlemen, who, to tell the truth, have very scant respect 
for those dependent upon your Majesty. It looks as if any of 
them, when he hears that an affair touches a subject of your 
Majesty, thinks that he shall attract attention to himself as a 
good and zealous servant of his King and as an able minister, if 
he insists upon admitting nothing and recognising nothing which 
might tend to prove our case. It may, therefore, be justifiably 
feared that navigaton will become less free than ever, since 
anyone (at sea) may capture what he can, knowing perfectly 
well that he can drag out the case in the Admiralty Court so lo 
that he will tire out the claimant, or the latter may be fore 
to abandon his suit and his property both on account of the 
heavy expenses of such protracted proceedings, and on account 
of the daily increasing disfavour vith which foreigners are 
regarded since the death of the late King. 

For the last two days these people seem rather more alert 
in consequence of the rumour that exists to the effect that the 
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King of France is mustering his sea forces, I do not know what 
truth there is in it, but in any case the English think that such 
a force is more likely to be directed against them than against 
your Majesty, in spite of all the offensive and defensive treaties 
which I am informed: they have made with the French, although 
the Protector only spoke to me of a defensive alliance. I have 
done my best to discover the details of their agreement, but 
I have been unable to learn any of the particulars, nor do I know 
whether they have sent notice of it to your Majesty, as they 
say they have. 

From a trustworthy source I hear that there has been some 
talk of marrying the King to the daughter of the Dauphin, and 
Madam Mary with M. de Vendome, which for many reasons does 
not look to me very probable. It is true that these people (the 
Councillors) on one occasion during the negotiations (with the 
French) were for breaking off altogether, Paget having rejected 
certain proposals made by the French and the whole matter 
remained in suspense for some days, during which no com- 
munications took place. At last Paulin got angry at the 
obstinacy of these people, and I am given to understand now 
that some gentleman is expected here from France, and it is 
quite probable that Paget may go over the water, which I am 
told he could very easily do from the place where he now is. 
I pray your Majesty will pardon me my suppositions, which 
may turn out vain. 

The Scots, after losing their three principal ships, have 
captured some English merchant ships, and preparations are being 
made here to reinforce the (English) fleet at sea, the King’s galley 
being one of the vessels which are to be sent on that service. 
The Scots are no less vigilant, and think of nothing but war 
against the English, as I understand from one who is very 
intimate with one of the Scottish ambassadors here. The other 
Scottish ambassador has not yet returned from France. 

Duke Philip* has left here for Germany and will travel through 
France on his way thither. 

London, 2 April, 1547. 


Van DER DELFT to the QuEEX DowacEr. 


By the accompanying copy of the letter I am sending to the 
Emperor, your Majesty will see what has passed between the 
members of the Council and myself since the depatture of 
M. de Chantonnay. I have thought best to relate thus minutely 
the conversations between us, in order that his imperial Majesty 
may be informed of the treatment meted out to his subjects here, 
and the small hope that exists of any amendment in this respect ; 
since all that was promised to me on behalf of the Council at the 
time when the Lord Chancellor was employed in it I find now 
frustrated. 





* Duke Philip of Bavaria, Count Palatine, who had come to England before 
the death of Henry VIII, ostensibly as suitor for the hand of the Princess Mary. 
Details of his visit will be found in Vol. 8 of the present Calendar. 
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This is a good sign of the sort of justice we are likely to meet 
with here in future. Your Majesty will doubtless be able to 
penetrate the reason for the long delay in giving us a final 
decision with regard to the claims made by the subjects of his 
Majesty for the restitution of their properties in the Boulognais. 
For my part I am less hopeful now of this matter than I was 
during the lifetime of the late King, for with him there appears 
to have expired all favour, benignity and magnanimity; so that 
the ancient reputation of this realm will soon be utterly cast 
down. 

London, 2 April, 1547, before Easter, 


St. Mauris(?) to GRANVELLE(?). 

The 30th of March the King died at Rambouillet of a fever 
which had afflicted him for thirty days. He was opened after 
his death, and an apostheme was found in his stomach ; the 
kidneys were wasted and all the entrails decayed. The armpit 
was partially cankered and the lung affected. ‘Two days before 
he died, Aquila (i.c., Madam d’Etampes) left Rambouillet and 
went to her house at Limours. The day after the death, 
Dux (i.e., the Dauphin Henry) with his wife, retired to a 
monastery near Rambouillet, and the following days Dux was 
at Saint Germain. Before he left Rambouillet he authorised 
Tris,* the Admiral and the Bishop of Macon to remain there 
for forty days to fulfil the usual solemnities and to maintain 
the daily service of food customary in such cases. 

The 2nd instant, the Dauphinesst and Madame Marguerite 
visited the Queen at Poissy by order of Dux, who also wrote 
autograph letters to her Majesty, conveying the news of the 
King’s death, and excusing himself for not having informed her 
before of the King’s illness. This omission, he said, had been 
in consequence of his hope from day to day that the King would 
recover; and he now offered to her Majesty all the duty that 
a son could pay to a mother. He would, he announced, always 
remain a humble and obedient son to her. The Dauphiness 
and Madame Marguerite also presented to the Queen their 
promises to serve her to the utmost, accompanying their offers 
by many kind expressigns. When Madame Marguerite entered 
the Queen’s chamber and saw the black hangings, her heart failed 
her, and when she left she fell into another faint. The princesses 
were accompanied by several ladies (named) and amongst them 
the Admiral’s wife, by order of Dux (i.c., the Dauphin Henry). 
These Iadies were ordered by Dux not to return to Court, and 
they consequently endeavoured to remain attached to the 

* “ Tris” apparently stands for Cardinal Tournon. 

{ This curious ceremony is thus described in a letter from Casale to the Pope 
Paul Lil, 25 May, 1547 (Ruscelli Lettere di Principi, Venice, 1562). Add 
during all the time between the death and the sepulture of the King they made 
of him an effigy and clothed it splendidly, with the crgwn and sceptre and other 
royal ornaments ; and having placed the effigy upon a bed of state, at the usual 
hours every morning and evening, they served dinner and supper with the same 
ceremonies as if the King were verily alive. And after some days they divested 


the figure of the royal trappings, and dressed it in mourning. 
} Catharine de Medici. 
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Queen’s service. She, however, only retained Madame Massi 
and the Admiral’s wife, the latter out of favour for her sister 
the Duchess de Montpensier,* who begged the Queen very hard 
for her. The said Duchess is with Madame Marguerite, although 
Dux would have liked to dismiss her. Madame Marguerite, 
however, declared that she would not go at all unless the 
Duchess went with her. It is thought that the arrangement will 
not last long as Silvius (probably the Dauphiness Catherine de 
Medici) hates her and her sister. Mme. Massi will have to give 
up the state she has hitherto kept. The Queen is sending away 
Madame Canaples, although the latter begged to be allowed to 
stay. She had, however, done all she could against the Queen, 
and if it had not been for Silvius, M. Canaples would have 
repudiated her and placed her in a convent. He says now that 
she has been a concubine of the King’s. It is as yet uncertain 
what the other husbands will say. 


On the day that Dux went to St. Germain the Constable arrived 
there. Dux received him kindly and they conversed apart for 
over two hours. It is said that the same night Longueville was 
removed from his estates. On the following day Bayard, who 
was at Court, was turned out thereof and deprived of his 
estates, and he has retired to his house in great tribulation. 
It is said, indeéd, that an indictment is being drawn up against 
him. Whilst the Admiral was at Rambouillet, his office of 
marshall was disposed of, though in whose favour is not yet 
known. It is said to be the intention to allow him to retain his 
post of admiral, though without emoluments, but he will be 
deprived of the government of Normandy, which will go to 
M. d’Aumale. It is believed that M. de Hesdin will be Marshal 
of France and his daughter has already. been appointed lady 
of honour to the new Queen. Tris is entirely in the shade, and 
the Count de Montreuel and M. de Grignan, his nephews, are 
deprived of their governments of Provence and Bresse. 


It is rumoured that Paulin will no longer have charge of the 
galleys, which, it is said, will be entrusted to Peter Strozzi. 
Saint Siergues and all the other knights of the order who were 
members of the Privy Council, have been deported, and the 
chief of the Council, so far ‘as regards judicial affairs, is M. de 
Rheims under the supervision of the constable, the latter having 
chosen M. de Rheimsf for his colleague, because he is of princely 
rank, and he (the constable) was formerly accused’of wishing to 
do everything himself ; and also in order ta please Silvius who 
was the means of bringing him back to Court. The Receiver 
of Sens and Marchaumont have been appointed Secretaries of 
the Council, and it is believed that Aubespine will return no 
more. Bochetel is at Court. The Chancellor still refrains from 
business, but he fears he will have to attend. There is, however, 
more likelihood of his staying than not. 





* Catherine of Lorraine. 
+ Charles of Lorraine, Archbishop of Rheims, who was raised to the Cardinalate 
a few months after this. 
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On the third of this month Aguila (i.e., the Duchess d’Etampes) 
sent one of her people to request her usual lodging at St. Germain 
to enable her to come and take leave of Dux (i.e., the Dauphin). 
The latter told Aguila’s servant that he had better go to the 
Queen and ask for the lodging, and that he (the Dauphin) would 
act in accordance with her Majesty’s decision in the matter. ° 
This was intended as a hint to Aguila that she had acted very 
badly in causing, as she had done, the Queen to be so ill-treated. 
There. are a good many people already at Court complaining 
of Aguila, setting forth the places she had deprived them of, 
ete. They will get a very good hearing and prompt redress, 
even if no worse trick is played upon Aquila and the others who 
are in the black books, than banishing them, as they (é.¢., the 
new King and his party) are doing. 

Dux (the Dauphin) will not have Aquila nor those of her set 
mentioned to him. He excused himself to the Queen on the 
4th instant for not having visited her before, saying that he 
had caused enquiries to be made as to whether he should’ be 
dressed in mourning for the visit, in which case he would come 
so attired; but some authorities assured him that Kings of 
France should not wear mourning, and as soon as he was able 
to have the question cleared up he would pay his dutiful visit to 
her Majesty. In his communication, he repeated his earnest 
desire to serve and please her in all things, and he hoped that 
she would put him to the test. The Constable is now occupying 
the lodgings which belonged to Aquila (Madame d’Etampes) and he 
has for a neighbour Cardinal Chastillon. Messieurs de Rheims 
and Guise are also lodged in the King’s house. Mons. is always 
welcome and Cardinal Ferrara is smiled upon; but Cardinal 
Chastillon is already beginning to compete with him for precedence. 
In short, this Court is a new world, and nothing that has been 
done by Tris and the Admiral either with the English, the 
protestants or others is now approved of. 

Since the 4th April M. d’Aumale has been made Grand 
Master of France, by the consent of the Constable, and Governor 
of Dauphiné in place of Montgiron; the latter having been 
dismissed from the Privy Council and deprived of all his estates 
and commands; axd his son has also been deprived. Young 
Saint André is made a member of the Council, with M. de 
Hesdin, and both are created Marshals of France, in the place 
of the Admiral and M. de Biez, who have been turned out. 
M. de Tais has also been sent home, and the command of the 
French artillery he held given to M. de Brissac. It is confirmed 
that Paulin has fallen quite into disgrace and the charge of the 
galleys has been given to the Prior of Capua (i.e, Leone 
Strozzi). : 

It is now asserted that orders have been given to arrest 
Longueville and that he will be taken to the Bastille. By this 
means Aguila’s affairs will be opened up and examined and she 
will soon be ruined. An abbey belonging to Longueville which 
he had transferred to Cardinal Lenoncourt has been confiscated 
and conferred upon M. de Rheims. It is also believed that 
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M. Grignan is to be arrested, he having been accused of several 
malversations by the Count de Tandes, etc. . . . . . . 
Tris, who is at Rambouillet, has been ordered not to come 
to Court, and an indictment is being drawn up against him. 
It is said that he will retire, giving up all his places and offices. 
M. d’Aubigny has been let out of the Bastille, and it is feared 
that M. de L’Orge (¢.e., Montgomerie), who accused him, may 
be put there in his place. He has already been deprived of his 
estates and is in disgrace. 

Old St. André is to be governor of Bresse in place of Count 
Montreuel. Boissi has presented himself at Court, but he runs 
the risk of being wrecked by the relationship he had contracted 
with M. d’Ktampes, he having been turned out of the Court 
shortly before the old King’s death. Sordi is still in favour with 
the young King. The heirs of the late treasurer’ Pouchier claim 
Limours from Aquila, whom they charged with having caused 
the lawsuit against their deceased father to be given in Her favour 
by people of her own choice, in order that she might obtain 
possession of the estate. They have received permission to 
substantiate their accusations, and this will be a means of 
bringing forward other complaints. Fresh guardians of the 
money in the Louvre have been appointed in place of Cardinal 
de Meadon, and when he left they seized all his papers and 
correspondence without ceremony. He said that he had expected 
no other treatment. Madame d’Albret is to arrive at. Court 
shortly and Cardinal Armaignac has gone post to meet her. 





Nore.—Tho above despatch, although it bears no indication of the name of the 
writer nor of the person to whom it is addressed, is written throughout in the 
cipher employed by the Emperor’s ambassador, St. Mauris, in his communications 
with his master and de Granvelle. As none of the usual ceremonial forms | 
contained in letters to the Emperor are present, it is probable that this was 
addressed to Granvelle rather than to the Emperor personally, 

In another bundle, K. 1483 (Paris Archives) there is a shorter despatch in 
Spanish, headed ‘‘ Memorandum of the end of Balthasar ” (7.e., Francis I) giving 
similar information to that contained in the communication here transcribed, 
with a few unimportant additional details, such as the amounts of the small legacies 
left by the King to his servants and his daughter Marguérite. The Government 
of Normandy in this Memorandum is said to have been given to the new Dauphin 
Francis (a child at the time) with M. d’Aumale as his Lieutenant. In obscure 
and ciphered words it is also asserted that the Emperor had sent to the new King of 
France to say that he wished to settle Enflish affairs and to favour Princess Mary, 
and asked Henry to help him. In the same bundle (K. 1483, Paris) there is another 
letter of advice, written apparently by a spy in France in purposely obscure 
Spanish, and addressed to his master “ the Comendador”’ in Bilbao. From the 
tone of this paper it would appear to have been written by one in févour of the 
D’Albrets (titular sovereigns of Navarre). It gives an account of the diplomatic 
reproaches addressed by the Emperor to the King of France for his countenance 
given to the Protestants. The Emperor also complains of England not having 
fulfilled the peace capitulations with France, and the King of France also com- 
plains of England. The Protestants have sent envoys to the King of France, 
who has received them badly, and has assured the Emperor that ‘he has been 
misinformed in the assertion that he has aided them. The King of England 
denies to the Emperor that any infraction of the conditions of peace with France 
has been committed by him. There is also in the document much concerning 
the hopes and fears of the D’Albrets, of no present interest. There are other , 
similar reports, and to like effect, of various dates, in the same packet, but as all 
the advices in them are contained in more authoritative form in other documents 
transcribed in this Calendar, they are not summarised, except in a few cases 
where information is given about English affairs or on points directly touching 
the religious Reformation not to be found elsewhere in this volume. 
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Sr. Mavrris to Prince Partup. 


By enclosed copies of letters your Highness will see the 
condition of affairs here up to a recent date. Since the death 
of the King (of France) many changes have been made, and 
it appears that we shall remain at peace, there being no prospect: 
of trouble on this side for the present year. : 

During his last illness the King admonished the Dauphin 
several times, and amongst other things urged him to take care 
of his sister and have her married fittingly to her rank.* He 
also enjoined him to persevere in the Christian religion, and 
to uphold it to the best of his ability ; to regard the welfare of 
his people and not to burden them without urgent necessity ; 
though he confessed that in the course of his reign he himself 
had done so sometimes on very slight and inadequate occasion, 
but on others because affairs rendered it inevitable. Above all 
he spoke long and impressively to him in favour of the Queent ; 
saying that he should regard and protect her well, knowing how 
ill he (Francis) had treated her, though she had not deserved 
such treatment, having always been to him a good and obedient 
wife. At the end he made a will providing for some of his 
servants, and prayed the Dauphin to employ his old domestics, 
After the King’s death the Dauphin brought hither the Dauphinesst 
and Madame Marguerite to visit the Queen. When Madame 
Marguerite entered her Majesty’s chamber, and saw the black 
hangings, and the Queen’s black dress, she had two fainting fits, 
the last as she was leaving the room. The ladies were conducted 
by Cardinal Ferrara. The Queen has decided not to move for 
six weeks from the convent where she now is, and where the 
Dauphin ‘is going to visit her in two days. He has already 
caused several cordial and dutiful messages to be communicated 
to her, expressing his great desire to treat her well, whether she 
decide to remain in France or to reside elsewhere. The Queen 
trusts that as he has always been a good son, he will so continue. 
The Constable§ is at present at this Court, having been recalled 
for participation in affairs. 

Poissy, 9 April, 1547. 


The Emperor to Don FRANCISCO DE ToLEpo. 
We are informed by your last letters of your conversation 


with the Pope and Cardinal Farnese about the treasures in the 
Spanish Churches. His Holiness’ reply being so decided, not- 
withstanding the urgent need we have for money for the enterprise 


* Margaret of France, who eventually married as a pledge of the peace of 
Cateau Cambresis, Emanual Philibert of Savoy. Brantome says that her brother 
wished her to marry Anthony de Bourbon, Duke of Vendome, the first prince of 
the blood, who afterwards married Jeanne d’Albret, and that she replied that 
she would never marry @ subject. She had indeed seen young Emenual Philibert . 
at the Conference at Nice many years before, and fallen in love with him, as he 
had with her, and although the marriage was long gelayed, both parties rejected 
in the interim many other offers. 

+ Eleanor of Austria, sister of the Emperor, whom Francis had entirely 
neglected in his lifetime. 

{ Catharine de Medici. 

$ Anne de Montmorenci. 
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now in hand, there is nothing more to be said about it, except 
to thank you for your diligence, and to await the result of the 
remark that Cardinal Farnese afterwards made to you and the 
letters we are now sending to the ambassador Don Diego de 
Mendoza; and to see whether they (i.e., the Papal ministers) 
will agree to reason. If we thought that the amount to be 
obtained would be a half of what they persuade themselves it 
will be we should not wait for the Pope’s permission to levy it. 
But from all indications we receive it is thought that it will be 
much less than was anticipated ; and we are accordingly writing 
to Don Diego (de Mendoza) that if a million crowns can be got 
instead of the 400,000 already conceded in compensation for the 
surrender of the monastic manors and this other demand upon 
the ecclesiastical treasures, he is to accept it and get the bulls 
despatched at once. Until this matter is finally settled no money 
can be obtained, or loan raised, and we are unable to advise 
you as to what arrangements may be made with the Florentine 
bankers respecting finance. You must keep the matter pending 
as well as you can, getting their undertaking that on our 
handing them assignments as security they will provide us with 
as much money as ible in bills of exchi at a moderate 
rate. Let us know what is done in the matter. ‘he 50,000 crowns 
of the Duke of Florence had better remain there for the present, 
as they may be necessary for expenses in Italy, and we are so 
far off that the money could only be sent hither with much 
trouble and risk. 

You will have learnt of the Pope’s reply to the representations 
made to him on our behalf touching the transfer of the Council. 
Notwithstanding the same, and in the face.of the evidence placed 
before him, his Holiness persists in his statement that the Council 
was transferred without his knowledge ; and yet notwithstanding 
this, he takes no action to remedy what has been done. On 
the contrary, he has shown approbation of it in the consistory, 
and has prevented the final vote of the Cardinals being taken on 
the point, on the ground that the Council being free no pressure 
should be put upon it to return to Trent. We write by this post 
to Don Diego de Mendoza our ambassador, instructing him’ to 
request immediate audience of the Pope, and to represent to him 
that, having regard to the small reason, or lack of reason, that 
the prelates had to remove the place of the sittings, as events 
have since proved, and that even if it had been urgent to do 
so, the place selected should not have been in Italy, especially 
as the prelates had announced in the recess and had informed 
the Papal Nuncio here, that when the epidemic ceased they would 
return to Trent; and using such other arguments as have 
been written to him (Mendoza) after having protested against 
the Council so far as Germany is coneerned, he is to press 
urgently that the legates should return to Trent where the future 
sittings shail be held. He is to make his Holiness clearly under- 
stand that we shall never consent to the transfer of the Council, 
as being contrary to the best interests of Christianity, and 
opposed to the objects for which the Council was instituted, 
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He (Mendoza) is also to urge the Pope not to allow that any 
sitting or other act of the Council shall take place in Bologna, 
because, apart from the fact that this would be disadvantageous 
and impossible for us to agree to, if would be a very grave cause 
of complaint to us, bearing in mind the position in which we now are 
for the sake of religion. If all these representations prove 
ineffectual, and the Pope still persists in refusing our just requests 
Don Diego (Mendoza) is to announce to him formally that it 
will be impossible for us to avoid making a public protest. 
This, however, should only be done on very serious grounds, 
after due consideration, and in the most moderate manner, 


As more light can be gained there (Trent) than elsewhere as 
to the best hen and method that can be adopted in making 
such protest, it will be advisable for you to summon a conference 
of the prelates and jurists there, in order that they may together 
draft a formal act of protest in our name. The basis oF such 
protest would be those already set forth above: which may be 
resumed thus. The Council was convoked in the first place 
mainly respecting German affairs, and at the instance of the 
German States. That the sudden change in the place of the 
sittings was made without any good reason, and by the Pope’s 
own. confession without his knowledge, and without communica- 
tion or consultation with anyone. That when the change was 
made the prelates chose for their sittings a place in Ital ly, the 
least- conducive to the liberty which should be enjoyed by the 
whole of the members. 


Don Diego is to add to this what argument he may consider 
necessary, but is not to depart from the main lines here indicated, 
with the object of justifying the protest on juridical grounds 
alone, taking care not to enter into any point which may savour 
of schism. Nor is he to suggest that the Council and its 
authority shall depend upon the prelates and other members 
who have remained there (Trent) as this point had better be 
avoided for the present, notwithstanding the desire of some 
people to bring it forward. 


When this act of protest is drawn up in the way that seems most 
advisable you will send,a copy of it to Don Diego de Mendoza 
as quickly as possible, in order that he may deal with it 
according to his instructions, and you will also send a copy to us 
here with equal promptness, Until by the means referred to 
we can discover the final intentions ‘of the Pope, it will be 
undesirable that any change should be made by the prelates and 
others who have remained there (at Trent) you will speak to all 
of these in our name, thanking them for their goodwill general 
and particular, towards the interests of God and ourselves, 
You will urge them most especially not to move from Trent for 
‘the present, but to remain until they receive orders, and if they 
should be summoned to Bologna, they are ¢o excuse themselves 
from going thither on the grounds set forth above. If censures 
be addressed to them they may take the course laid down in the 
last letter to the commissaries. 
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This matter being so extremely important, we wish to have as 
much light upon it as possible, especially as you on the spot will 
be so well informed about it, we shall be glad if you will send 
us your opinion. You will have the question discussed by the 
people there in all its aspects, and an opinion formed as to what’ 
can, or had best, be done, both by us and by them (i.e., the 
members of the Council remaining at Trent) in case his Holiness 
notwithstanding all our efforts, allows the Council to continue 
its acts at Bologna; our ebject being to prevent this and to 
secure the return of the Council to Trent. Give us full infor- 
mation in your next letter. 

The Bishop of Fresuli has written to us asking us for a preferment 
when occasion offers. We have written to our ambassador in 
Rome telling him to favour him, and prevent any evil befalling 
him for having done his duty. 

11 April, 1547. 


The Emperor to Disco pe MEnpoza. 

ca fe Juan de Vega wrote that the Pope had replied 
to our representations about the transfer of the Council of Trent 
(to Bologna), as you will have heard. Since then the Nuncio 
received Setters from the Pope, dated 5th instant, and requested 
audience of me on the 14th. When we saw him he began by 
complaining of Juan de Vega for having been in so great a hurry 
to despatch his courier bearing his Holiness’ reply, without waiting 
for Cardinal Farnese’s letters, or even for the matter to be finally 
decided. He said that either in order to fulfil this negotiation 
before you arrived in Rome, or for some other reason, Juan de 
Vega used more expedition than he would otherwise have . 
done. 

The Nuncio did his best to excuse his Holiness, by saying 
that the latter would be very glad for the Council to return to 
Trent, or any other place that might be considered desirable ; 
but for the sake of preserving the prestige of the Council some 
delay must take place in its return. In the meanwhile he wished 
the prelates who still remained at Trent to proceed to Bologna, 
and there to arrange for the return of all of them to Trent. 
He on his own account sould not compel them to return. 
The Nuncio begged us very earnestly to allow him to read the 
letter he had received from Rome. But it was very long and we 
said that, as it contained nothing beyond what he had already 
told us verbally it was net necessary. 

With regard to Juan de Vega, we said that his (the Nuncio’s) 
discourse had, so far as we could discover, added nothing to 
what Vega had already written to us. The talk of the Pope 
and his ministers was, as usual, nothing but words. It all ended 
in the announcement that he could not compel the Council to 
return to Trent. We added that we were unable to understand 
his Holfness’ position: sometimes he claimed to be superior to 
the Council, and sometimes inferior, as in the present instance. 

The Nuncio, in replying to this, endeavoured to dwell upon 
the authority of the Pope, but we told him that the present was 
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not the time to discuss that point, nor would we enter into any 
such discussion, since it would in no way forward the redress 
which we now sought. What was most urgently needed at 
present was that the Council should return to Trent in any case, 
in accordance with the representations we had made so earnestly 
and so justly. The Nuncio continued his remarks and touched 
upon the security of the Council, saying that that point did not 
concern us, and should not be dealt with by us except at the 
request of the prelates. Bologna, he said, was a perfectly safe 
place, where the prelates could speak freely, to which we replied 
that we knew very well how far our authority extended, and 
what our duty was as Emperor with regard to the security of 
the Council, with or without the request of the prelates. The 
point, was therefore, not to be discussed. 

The Nuncio once more repeated that, in any case, it would be 
advisable for us to direct the prelates still at Trent to go to 
Bologna, in order to preserve the prestige of the Council and 
avoid the inconvenience that might be caused by schism. 
We thought that his manner of saying this was objectionable, 
and we replied that we would direct them to go, not to Bologna 
alone, but to Rome itself, if necessary, and we would go per- 
sonally thither with them to protect them, but we dwelt at length 
on the evil intentions and acts of the Pope, evident now to all 
the world. 

The Nuncio then endeavoured to draw from us a statement 
as to what evil actions we referred to on the part of the Pope, 
but we only replied by asking him what good thing he ever did. 
He replied quickly that at least he (the Pope) did his best to 
live; which we said was quite true, as it was well known how 
careful he was about that, and how he strove to aggrandise his 
family and hoard up money. To effect this, we continued, he 
put aside all that which appertained to his office and dignity ; 
but we still hoped that God would help us, though the Pope 
should fail us, and that He would direct all things to His service, 
perhaps more effectually than the Pope would like. 

The Nuncio then endeavoured to excuse the Pope and justify 
him, by saying thats after all, his Holiness would not fail to do 
everything that he gould to promote our interests, in the con- 
fidence that we should reciprocate his goodwill. He would go 
even to the extent of giving us the rochets of all the bishops in 
Christendom. We replied that we had no doubt that he would 
do that: give us the torn old rochets whilst he kept the money ; 
in fact, we said, all we knew about him was that he was an 
obstinate old man. The Nuncio in reply to this said that if this 
was our opinion of his Holiness, it would be better to humour 
and satisfy him more than we did with regard to the German 
enterprise. In all the treaties that had been made the Pope 
was not even mentioned, and it would be well that the harsh- 
ness with which his Holiness had been*treated lately should be 
modified. We replied that we had always acted properly, as all 
the world could testify. Everybody knew how completely the Pope 
had failed to fulfil what was demanded by his office and dignity. 
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To some remark of the Nuncio about the Legates in reference 
to this, we could not help retorting, saying how much annoyed 
we were with Cardinal Santa Cruz and the bad offices he was 
constantly exercising against the interests of Christianity in 
general and our own in particular. We called the Cardinal 
a poltroon, and said that in due time he would see what we could 
do to him. 

Leaving aside this matter of the Council, etc., the Nuncio 
passed to the subject of the coming of the legate Sfondrato. 
The Pope had decided to send him with the decision on several 
matters ; amongst which was that of the church treasures and 
the mission of Don Juan de Mendoza, and that the decision would 
be such as to satisfy us. The Nuncio, in the course of his 
remarks, said that his Holiness had heard with sorrow what we 
had said about our not taking up arms against the King of Eng- 
land on his behalf. In reply to this we repeated our former 
declaration on the subject, in terms even clearer than before. 

The Nuncio then spoke about the affairs of the Levant, 
exaggerating the news received of the fleet that the Turk was 
preparing for this year. We told him that we had information 
which was true, and we had no doubt that the Pope’s news on the 
subject was inspired by his own wishes. The Nuncio began to 
reply to this and other points, but we cut him short by saying 


‘that we declined to dispute with him any longer. His 


manner of negotiating was such, we said, that it forced us to say 
things, which although they were true, we might avoid saying 
if we were not irritated. He had utterly wearied us, we con- 
tinued, with his hollow words and inconclusive hairsplitting, 
and if we had thought that he had nothing better than this to 
say to us we should have refused him audience. He might 
understand clearly for the future, we told him, that we should 
decline to negotiate with him. If he wished to say anything 
further on the points referred to above he could speak with our 
ministers, who would reply to him. We then dismissed him. 
The Nuncio afterwards spoke to the Bishop of Arras, to 
whom he repeated the conversation related above, with the 
exception of some details. After some discussion between them, 
which need not be reproducedchere, the Bishop of Arras finally 
said that he was sorry that affairs between the Pope and ourselves 
had come to their present pass, especially at such times as these. 
But, he continued, our action in the matter was so -completely 
justifiable that it might be repeated before the whole world. 
With regard to the question of the Council, the answer that he 
(the Bishop of Arras) had to give him on our behalf was that 
we had written you (t.e., Mendoza, the Imperial envoy in Rome) 
instructions as to what course you were to take with the Pope on 
the matter. Since in this last audience the Nuncio had advanced 
nothing that had not been heard before, the bishop told him that 
we did not see any reason for altering our instructions in any 
way, trusting still that his Holiness, in view of the good reasons 
advanced and constantly being added to as affairs progress, will 
act in accordance with our requests and order the Council to return 
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to Trent. We have thought well to inform you thus in detail 
of what has passed, for your guidance. The Pope’s people seem 
to make a great point of the assertion that the transfer of the 


return to Trent without more ado, 
It was not considered desirable to give any answer, nor did 
the Nuncio ask for one, respecting the coming of the Legate, so 


adopted, so as not to introduce any innovation which may 
increase the Pope’s powers or consequence, 
The camp near the river Albis in Saxony, 25 April, 1547, 


Van DER Devrr to the Emprror, 


Since my last of 2 of this month Paulin has been here, but 
as Secretary Paget had not returned from visiting his estates 
Paulin’s audience was deferred, although his commission was 
amply sufficient, having been granted by the late Christian 
King (Francis I), who died whilst Paulin was on the road, 
Nevertheless Paget was summoned back in all haste, and in 


had been instructed to bring it to me. I felt quite sure that this 


-Wes only to excuse the fault of the Council, which had never 


even mentioned giving me a Copy or letting me see what the 
had done to the advantage of your Majesty, although they 
boasted so much about it, The Protector had informed me that 
they had caused your Majesty to be advised of the same by their 
ambassador, and therefore it appeared to me that this compli- 
ment to me was only devised after they had heard of 
the death of the King of France. 

After I had read the extract referred to,<I asked him (Secretary 


‘Mason) whether he had nothing else to communicate to me 


touching your Majesty, since the Protector and Paget had told 





* de., the battle of Mihiburg. 
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me that nothing had ever been done in England so much to your 
Majesty’s advantage as had been done in this treaty, whereas, 
so far as regarded this article of which he had brought me a copy, 
Tsaw nothing whatever fresh init. We had, I said, never suspected 
for a moment that they intended to contravene the treaty in 
force between your Majesty and them. Their treaty with your 
Majesty, moreover, I said, was so binding that it absolutely 
nullified and invalidated every other agreement in contravention 
of it, either present or future. 

In order to draw from them some other particulars of their 
negotiations with the French, I told him (Secretary Mason) as 
my own opinion in confidence, that I thought very little indeed 
of their article, which seemed to me simply a piece of affectation, 
as there was not the slightest indication that the French, being 
sufficiently burdened as they were by the first treaty, were so 
hardly driven as to be obliged to accept this new treaty, in which 
your Majesty’s interests were so expressly reserved, unless, indeed, 
Boulogne was to be surrendered to them in return or some other 
concession made to them. He (Mason) made no reply to this, 
but passed it over without appearing to notice it. In conclusion, 
I told him that my own impression was that all they had done 
was in order to bring about peace for themselves with the intention 
finally of siding with the stronger party. 

After a long conversation on this point and other matters touch- 
ing the new government, Mason told me that I should do well 
to talk very strongly on these subjects to Secretary Paget, as 
he was the most capable of the ministers and the best affected 
to the public welfare. He said that in doing this I should be 
performing a beneficial work, and he advised me to delay my 
going to Court until after Paget’s return hither, as he had heard 
the cool reply which had recently been given to me in the Council, 
of which I duly advised your Majesty at the time. This 
Secretary Mason’ is considered here to be a very honest and 
influential man, and, indeed, I have always found him straight- 
forward and reasonable. There was a rumour that he would 
be sent as an envoy to your Majesty in the place of the bishop of 
Westminster (Thirlby), but he (Mason) assured me that he had 
heard nothing whatever abou it. 

Since then Paulin has been with the Council to say that he had 
been recalled to France, but that he would return hither very 
shortly, whereupon he took his leave of them and departed on 
the following day. I have been informed that he (Paulin) brought 
with him credentials and powers not only from the late Christian 
King (Francis I), but from the present King of France (Henry It); 
and also private letters from M. de Vendome (Anthony de 
Bourbon), which probably were directed towards the proposed 
alliance with Madam Mary. Paulin, however, produced none 
of these credentials, having been instructed expressly by the 
present King and by Vendome himself to bring back all his 
records and documents. His extremely, sudden departure gives 
rise to considerable fear in the minds of many of a war with 
France, especially as no envoy has come hither for the purpose 
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of announcing the death of the late King, as it is believed. has 
been done to your Majesty. It seems that these people ‘(the 
English) whilst dissembling everything are continually busy 


making preparations and provisions for war. 


Some days ago the Lord Admiral of England put out to sea 
with a certain number of vessels to encounter some English 
pirates, of whom the principal is one Thompson of Calais, who 
are accompanied by a good number of Scots and Frenchmen, 
and are holding by force a little island called Sorlinghe (Scilly), 
which was formerly uninhabited and desert, but now is well 
fortified by these said pirates, and fit for the safe accommodation 
of their ships, of which they have seven or eight by means of 
which they plunder all the vessels that go backwards and forwards 
from Spanish waters. No intelligence has yet been received of 
the exploit that may have been performed by the Lord Admiral, 
who is instructed, however, to pardon the pirates if they are 
willing to surrender voluntarily. 


Five or six days before Paget’s return the Chancellor of the 
ex-Duke of Saxony (Sturmius) and Dr. Brun came hither, which 
makes goodly people hope that Argentina (Strassburg) will have 
submitted to your Majesty, as Dr. Brun declared when he was 
leaving here that he would return hither if the town surrendered, 
although he still insists that this has not yet taken place.* 
They are asking for help in money, but I believe that their demand 
will not be so favourably received as their doctrine has been. 
In this latter respect things here are going daily from bad to worse, 
and really I see no hope whatever that this realm will submit of 
its own accord, since the evil inclinations of the people at lar, 
are highly approved of and defended by their rulers. In 
addition to this the King is being brought up in the same 
opinion, which many worthy people greatly deplore, Madam Mary, 
who always remains steadfast in the good and ancient faith, 
bearing her full part of the sorrow in this respect. Madam 
Mary is now separated from the Queen (Dowager Katherine 
Parr) and will shortly go to stay twelve miles from London for 
a time,t after which she will go into Norfolkshire, to the 
possessions formerly leld by the Duke of Norfolk, who is still 
living in the Tower ef London, as I am informed by a person 
who is certain of the truth of what he says. He tells me also 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury (Cranmer) at the request 
of the Duke visited the latter in the Tower and remained in 
discourse with him for more than two hours: and although the 
said Archbishop of Canterbury and the Duke have always been 
opposed to each other, tears were shed on both sides in this 
interview. It may be feared, however, that the Duke will profit 
little by it, because although the archbishop is a corypheus of 
these sects, everything is absolutely governed at the good 
pleasure of the Protector, the Earl of Warwick and Paget, and 





* Notwithstanding the offorts of the French to prevent it, Strassburg had 
submitted to the Emperor some weeks before this date. 
+ To Havering atto Bower, Essex. 
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those who have business with them are very much dissatisfied 
with the way in which affairs are despatched, since right is so 
restricted and out of favour at present. 

They have increased the number of Councillors by five, 


namely, the Earl of Arundel, the new marquis the brother of 


the Queen (i.e., William Parr, Marquis of Northampton), the 

Lord Warden of the Cing Ports (Sir Thomas Cheyne), Dr. Petre 

and the Controller. A gentleman has been sent post from here 

to France named Master Brian (Sir Francis Brian), who was 

formerly English ambassador there. Some say that he is going 

there now in the same capacity, but I do not believe it. 
London, 27 April, 1547. 


Van DER Derr to the EmeERor. 


My last letters to your Majesty dated the 27 April have been 
delayed more than was desirable, and in the meanwhile a favour- 
able opportunity has offered for me to pass some time with the 
Protector, who had a long conversation with me. The substance 
of it was that he was in great hope that he should not have war 
with France, but if the King (of France) wanted to begin it he 
would find them so well ready for him that he would gain nothing 
by his action. But he (Somerset) hoped that the King would 
not violate the treaties and make war upon a child, by which no 
honour or profit could be gained. 

With regard to the Scots, the Protector said, they did not 
fear them at all. When he had gone to meet them lately, he said, 
he had found that they could soon be put in their place (on les 
pourrait bien ranger) and their army was not large. When 
I said that it was not likely that the French would abandon them, 
he rather made light of it so far as the Scottish side was concerned, 
because they (the English) intend to raise such a naval force 
as to make it difficult for the French and Scots to help each 
other. He (the Protector) made a long harangue about the 
great power of your Majesty, but said that your dominions were 
widely separated, and the King of France always had his eye 
on Milan. He, therefore; inclined to the belief that it was more 
probable that some (French), enterprise was intended against 
your Majesty’s dominions than against them (the English), although 
he (the Protector) admitted that after Milan, Boulogne pricked 
the King of France most, for they (the English) supposed that 
the King (of France) expected to win as much here (as in Italy 
and in your Majesty’s Netherlands. 

I replied to this that there was no need for any fear of the 
King of France on any side of your Majesty’s countries, in con- 
sequence of the ample preparations and good order which had 
been established everywhere and against any attempt. Never- 
theless, I said, we thought to be as assured of good friendship, as 
they (the English) were, although they had, it is true, been in 
close negotiations with the French recently. In order to get 
something from him about the treaty they have in hand, I then 
continued that it appeared from a clause, the copy of which they 
had brought me by Secretary Mason, that the reservation they had 
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made respecting your Majesty had hardly been agreed to and 
accepted by the French without something being conceded greatly 
to their advantage ; at least I said, the surrender of Boulogne, 
to them. In reply to this the Protector said that by the terms 
of the treaty they (the English) retained Boulogne for the time 
agreed upon, namely, eight years, and that at the end of that 
period the place would be restored to the French on their 
paying the sum specified in the former treaty, which he took 
very good care not to mention, whereby I perceived clearly that 
the sum stipulated in the old treaty had been modified in the 
new one. 

When I mentioned to the Protector the recall of Paulin, who 
it is now said has been dismissed from his office in the guard, and 
I mentioned that I had heard that no envoy had been sent from 
France to notify the demise of the King (Francis I) as had been 
done to your Majesty, he only replied that tel Majesty’s 
dominions and this realm were united and s together. 

He asked me if I had any recent news of your Majesty, and 
when I told him that I had heard nothing since the departure of 
M. de Chantonnay, and begged him if he had received any news 
to be good enough to impart them to me, he replied 
that he had heard that your Majesty was goin towards Saxony, 
but that notwithstanding this there was talk of some honourable 
understanding being arrived at, because there was information 
that the Turk was coming. If he did come, he continued, we 
might be quite sure that the late King of France was at the bottom 
of it. With regard to the Protestants who had returned hither, 
said the Protector, in order to banish all suspicion from the mind 
to your Majesty, he had ordered the Saxon Chancellor to+return 
home. * 

From all the conversations I hear I see plainly that they only 
desire to maintain their friendship with your Majesty, but so 
far as my small understanding goes it certainly seems to me that 
they ought to behave better towards us and arrange better 
than they do; and I will make this known to them more plainly ‘ 
as soon as your Majesty deigns to order me to do so: 

D’Oisy has come hjther from France on his way to Scotland. 
He has not got his passport yet, and I suppose they are doubtful 
whether his going will be to their advantage. 

A gentleman has also arrived from the Duke of Ferrara to 
bring his condolence for the death of the late King (Henry VIII), 
as he tells me. 

During the last two days the Council has again been increased 
by the addition of two new members, namely, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Treasurer of the Augmentation.* 
It is believed that my Lord Marquis (of Dorset), who is married 
to the niece of the late King, daughter of the late Duke of Suffolk,f 
and some others will also be admitted to the Council. All this 


—— 





* Sir Edward North. . 

{ Charles Brandon, who had married Henry’s youngor sister Mary, Queen 
Dowager of France. The daughter Frances was married to Henry Grey, 
Marquis of Dorset. 
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seems to me to be with the intention of consolidating the power 
of the Protector, who by this increase of rank places each of 
the recipients under obligation to him, and I see that they all 
worship him. : 


London, 4 May, 1547. 


Van pER Detrt to the QuEEN Dowacer. 


I have delayed answering the despatches of your Majesty 
dated the 1st of April last, both on account of my having 
written on a similar date to your Majesty informing you of the 
reply given to me by the Council respecting the claims of the 
Emperor’s subjects in the Boulognais, as your Majesty had 
instructed me to do, and also in consequence of the absence 
of Secretary Paget having made it impossible for me to obtain 
access to the Council. 


Your Majesty will see by the copics of my letters to the 
Emperor what has been happening here in the interim. Since 
Paget returned to Tandon 1 have not had an opportunity of 
conversing with him, as they (the Councillors) are so busily 
occupied with the matter of the supplies granted for the 
life of the late King. But, as during the last few days God has 
blessed me with a new born son, I thought it would afford me 
a good opportunity to render my relations with Paget more 
intimate and to get a long conversation with him if I asked him 
to favour me by standing godfather to my child. He took the 
invitation in very kindly fashion, but he advised me, since it 
was my intention to ask Lady Mary to stand godmother, to 
invite the King and the Protector to be the other sponsors. 
I followed his friendly advice in this, and when I went to 
invite the Protector we had several chats as your Majesty will 
see by my second letter to the Emperor of which I enclose a 
copy. 

When I went to Madam Mary and had saluted her on behalf 
of your Majesties, she asked me to send her regards to you in 
my next letter. As she was in mourning she sent to represent 
her at the baptism the wifes of the Lord Privy Seal (Lady 
Russell) her gift to her godsom being two reasonable silver gilt 
pots. To represent the King the Protector himself came, and 
as his own proxy he appointed the former Lord Admiral, now 
earl of Warwick. The gift of the King was a high standing 
cup of silver gilt and that of the Protector a smaller one. 
I write these trivial details to you, Madam, only that your 
Majesty may understand how determined the Protector is to 
take the first place on every occasion. 


In the matter of a certain vessel belonging to some citizens 
of Bruges arrested by Lord Grey at Boulogne, I have given 
notice to the Council, and have received a reply that they will 
immediately take measures to have the embargo raised and 
will see that nothing of the sort shall happen again. There 
is a rumour here that the Lord Admiral is going to marry the 
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Duchess of Suffolk,* but I do not know yet how true this ‘thay 
be. The Queen has again taken to wearing a hood and her 
mourning garb is now of silk. Not a word is said about 
Madam Cleves. 

London, 4 May, 1547. 


The Emperor to Eustace Cuaapvys.t 


We wish to remind you of the negotiation that formerly took 
place on the proposed conditions of a marriage between the 
Infante Don Luis of Portugal and our cousin the Princess (Mary) 
of England, respecting which the Infante addressed us shortly 
after the death of the late King of England requesting our 
opinion on the matter. We do not, however, well remember 
what passed at the time that it was formerly being discussed 
and what were the principle reasons why it fell through, and 
we have thought best to write to you about it befote going any 
further. We desire that you will as soon as possible advise us 
in detail of all the difficulties that were formerly raised, and 
give us your opinion on the matter. You will also tell us what 
in your opinion will be the best means to bring forward again 
immediately the negotiations for the said marriage, so that we 
may he able to reply without delay to the Infante and give him 
the advice he asks for, accordingly. 

The Camp before Wittemberg. 21 May, 1547. 


The EmPrror to VAN DER DELFT. 


We presume that you have on various occasions heard that 
formerly, at the time that Councillor Chapuys was our ambassador 
in England, there was some discussion about a treaty of marriage 
being arranged between the Infante Don Luis of Portugal and our 
cousin the Princess (Mary) of England. The matter was not 
carried through at that time, owing to certain difficulties that 
were raised. After the death of the late King of England the 
Infante at once brought the proposal forward again, desiring 
us to inform him whether, in our opinion, if he renewed the 
negotiations there was any appearance that the match would 
be acceptable. We are in ignorance of how the late King has 
dealt with the Princess in his will, and what amount of dowry 





* This was the famous Catharine, Lady Willoughby d’Eresby, whose mother 
ewas the daughter of Diego de Sarmiento, first Count of Salinas, and had beon the 
devoted friend and attendant of Queen Catharine of Aragon. Lady Willoughby 
D’Eresby had married as his fourth wife, Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 
and as will be seen by a letter in the last volume of this Calendar, it was commonly 
believed at Court that Henry VIII during the last months of his life had con- 
templated divorcing Catharine Parr in order that he might marry the Duchess of 
Suffolk. There is no reason to suppose that Thomas Seymour ever had any 
intention or idea of marrying the Duchess. He was shooting at higher game 
evon than she was, with all her wealth; and the intelligence given by Van der 
Delft was doubtless a vague echo of his secret courtship, which had already 
commenced, of Catharine Parr. The Duchess of Stffolk subsequently married 
a gentleman of her household, Francis Bertie, and thus became the ancestress 
of the earls of Abingdon and Ancaster. 
} Formerly the imperial ambassador in England but now living in retirement 
at Louvain, 
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she will have. This information is necessary before any further 
steps can be taken, and we therefore request you to inform us 
in your first letter, but without making any mention whatever 
to the English of the Portuguese matter, in the fullest possible 
detail all that you may have been able to learn on the subjects 
referred to. You will also endeavour to discover the tendency 
of the Protector and the other governors towards the marriage 
of the Princess, in order that we may be able to inform the 
Infante on the matters which concern him. 

Since our last letters, with the intelligence of the capture of 
the ex-Elector of Saxony,* we have arrived before this town. 
Certain agreements have been discussed with the said person, 
by which he holds out the hope of causing this town to surrender, 
but up to the present this is uncertain. If it does so- we shall 
then proceed to adopt the course which may appear to us 
expedient in view of the position taken up by the Landgrave 
of Hesse and the maritime cities still in rebellion. 

From our camp before Wittemberg, 21 May, 1547. 


Van prr Dztrt to the Empuror.t 


Since the reception of your Majesty’s letters with the excellent 
news of the capture of the proscribed Duke of Saxony, I have 
refrained from writing to your Majesty, not having had anything 
of importance to communicate, and at present the only matter 
worthy of mention is the rebellion and contumacy of the Irish 
against this King (Edward VI). To bring them to order a thousand 
foot men are being sent from here with five hundred horse under 
the command of Bellingham, a gentleman of the Chamber who was 
recently sent to your Majesty to announce the demise of King 
Henry. I understand that the towns are standing firm for the 
King with a principal lord of the country called Lord Desmond, 
but that the rebellion of the common people, who are called 
here savages, is made the more serious by reason of the adhesion 
of several nobles. Some people assert that they have some 
understanding with the Scots, who, as I learn from a close con- 
fidant of the Scottish Ambassador still here, are thinking more 
of carrying on the war than of peace. They are expecting in two 
or three days to have good certainty of aid from France. This 
was said after the arrival here of Sieur de Vielleville, who has 
been sent hither by the King of France, and yesterday, after 
being feasted at Court went with the French ambassador- 
resident to see the King. 

So far as I can understand, Vielleville’s mission is to reciprocate 
that of Master (Sir Francis) Brian, who was sent post from here 
to France, as I wrote to your Majesty in my last letter, and, 





* At the great battle of Miihlberg on the 24 April, Wittemberg, which was 
defended by John Frederick’s heroic wife, surrondered to the Emperor on terms 
two days after this letter was written. John Frederick had been condemned 
to death, osfensibly, with the principal object of obtaining as the price of his life 
the surrender of Wittemberg. 

+ An almost exact replica of this letter was sent on the same day by the writer 
to the Queen Dowager of Hungary in Flanders. As the variants aro merely 
verbal, the latter despatch is not transcribed here, - 
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as I since have heard, for the purpose of asking the King of 
France whether he was willing to entertain the negotiations 
that had been carried on with his late father, to which he replied 
that he was. For the further ratification of this decision 
M. de Vielleville has doubtless now been sent hither. However, 
that may be, these people are very anxious to keep on good terms 
with the French in consequence of the fear they are beginning 
to entertain of your Majesty, now that you have been so 
successful against your enemies in Germany, whom these people 
here were not desirous of seeing conquered and subdued. 

The government here remains entirely in the hands of the 
Protector ; to such an extent, indeed, that very little mention 
is made of the King and his Court, and all solicitation and resort 
are at the Protector’s palace, where the Council meet and all 
business is despatched. This is so strictly and narrowly done 
as to give very little satisfaction to those foreigners who have any 
business to transact with them, and everybody is inni 
to recognise that the reputation of the Court of England has 
greatly come down. 

The former Lord Chancellor (Thomas Wriothesly earl of 
Southampton) was a few days ago taken by the captain of the 
guard and the halberdiers to the Protector’s house, where there 
were assembled all the most renowned doctors of law. I have 
not been able to learn anything of the result of his examination, 
except that his confinement has been modified so far as to allow 


* 


him to go within twenty miles of London. This will prevent 


him from being able yet to go to the country where his property 
is situated and where he has friends, about sixty miles away near 


Southampton, where he has for a neighbour the Bishop of. 


Winchester (Stephen Gardiner) who is now resident in his diocese, 
It is quite probable that they (the Councillors) want to prevent 
these two men from meeting. It is very evident that the case 
against the Lord Chancellor was not found to be seriously 
criminal as he was allowed to return home surrounded by his 
servants without any guard. 

As some days previously I had been informed that the. Lord 
Chancellor would be summoned, and that the common people 
were beginning to look forward with hope to his case, I deemed 
it advisable at all evénts to entertain him in his adversity, in 
order not to lose my hold upon him if peradventure he should 
return to authority again. Before he was summoned, therefore, 


‘IT made some other pretext for sending to him, and said how 


sorry I was to hear of his misfortune, and that I would have 
sent to visit him before, but that I was afraid that if I did so it 
might injure him and burden him with suspicion. I told him 
that he might be quite sure that your Majesty would be grieved 
after all the good and loyal services he had done to this realm, 
that any injury or wrong should be done to him. He took my 
message in very good part, offering and, professing himself, as 
the most humble and obedient servitor that your Majesty could 
have, and recounting the whole history of his case. He referred 
finally to the enmity, which, he said, the Protector had borne 
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him for a Jong time past. Amongst other things which were 
not true the Protector had accused him of granting authority, 
after the death of the late King, to ordinary judges to hear private 
causes, to which charge the Chancellor had replied that the 
authority in question had been passed with the seal of the 
Council, and was not in any way objectionable, since he had issued 
it in furtherance of justice. The power granted, moreover, was 
only to hear causes and not to determine them; and besides 
the power had not even yet gone out of his (the ex-Chancellor’s) 
hands. He maintained that in his capacity as Lord Chancellor 
of the realm, he possessed the power, not only of granting such 
authority as that in question, but also of referring to, and providing 
(pourveoir) judges to decide ordinary causes, as he had been 
commissioned as Chancellor by the late King and also nominated 
as such in the King’s will. 

The Protector, he said, had thereupon asked him whether 
he would submit the decision of his cause to the Council or to 
the public tribunals; and, although he was strongly of opinion 
that the majority of the Councillors would not dare to decide 
contrary to the Protector’s contention, he had preferred to choose 
rather the certain condemnation of the Council than a scandalous 
contention before the public judges, which might have resulted 
in great murmuring on the part of the common people. And 
so, the members of the Council having agreed with the Protector, 
and the ex-Lord Chancellor having been requested to retire for 
a short time, the latter was told that he was to surrender the 
great seal and withdraw to his house until further orders. He 
had been informed since then, he said, by some good friends of 
his that inquiries against him had been carried on incessantly 
in the interval, but he hoped that nothing wrong would be found 
which could justly be laid to his charge. He was well aware, 
he said, that they (the Councillors) had not yet found the stuff 
they were looking for, and he (Southampton) then went on to 
congratulate us on your Majesty’s victory in Saxony.* 

This victory was announced to me by order of the Protector 
by the gentleman of the bishop of Westminster,t who delivered 
to me your Majesty’s letters. Since the receipt of this news the 
common people have been rather taken aback, but the Council 
are always intent upon consofidating the new doctrine both by 
the dissemination of new books and by the dismissal of such 
doctors and preachers as are reputed to be worthy and learned, 
whereby they give us but little hope of amendment? 

Madam Mary is at a house some ten miles from London, and 
is allowed for her maintenance ten thousand ducats a year. The 
house where she is staying is that in which the Prince used to 
live in Essex, called Havering. So far as I can perceive very 
little account is made of her, and I have heard from a secret source 
she has had some discontent at certain discourse addressed to 

— 

* The great and decisive battle of Miublberg, in which the Protestants for a time 
wore crushed, and the deposed Elector of Saxony, John Frederick, was captured 
by Charles, 24 April, 1547. 

{ Dr. Thirlby, the English envoy with the Emperor. 
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her; but as I have had no occasion nor excuse for going to see 
her, I have not been able to learn exactly what it means, 
‘London, 29 May, 1547. 


May 29. Van pER Detrr to Loys Scors. 


ions TI thank you most humbly for your goodness in writing to me 


and sending me the copy of the Emperor’s letter to the Queen 
(Dowager of Hungary) with the good news. These hardly meet 
with credit here amongst the common people, although it was 
known that the Emperor had written to me the same intelligence, 
and even that the gentleman who brought the letters had himself 
witnessed the whole affair; he being an Englishman sent hither 
from his Majesty’s Court by the Bishop of Westminster to inform 
the Lords of the Council of the capture of the ex-Duke of Saxony 
(John Frederick), from which it is easy to understand what 
are the sympathies of these people (the English). 

Your Lordship also writes to me to the effect that within 
a day or two I shall receive letters from the Queen (Dowager of 
Hungary), but no such letters have as yet come to hand. I am 
writing now to the Queen and also to the Emperor, giving 
them an account of what is passing here, as you will see by my 
letters. Monseigneur, I have recently received letters from my 
uncle Van Bombergen, who informs me that he had spoken to 
your Lordship respecting my private affairs and of the great 
necessity in which I find myself. As I have no doubt that you 
are bearing in mind the information you gave me on my departure 
from Flanders with regard to the manner in which I ahoald bear 
myself here, and also that you are well aware of the express 
instructions I have from the Emperor to follow the King 
(Edward VI). I may say that in carrying out these orders 
I have fallen into very heavy expense, and I most earnestly hope 
that your Lordship did not reply to my uncle’s representations 
in the way that he says. For my own part I have never 
expected to receive any pecuniary recompense, knowing, as I well 
do, the difficulty of it; but when I have gone beyond my own 
capabilities in the service of my sovereign it has always been 
in the confidence that when time and opportunity served I should, 
at all events, be remefbered, and that bearing me in mind you 
would you aid me in obtaining the favour of the Queen. 

My uncle also writes to me that he had understood that you 

‘desired me to employ greater energy than at present in the 
execution of my office, as you had told him you were writing 
to me more fully. In doing so you will display the long standing 
benevolence with which you have always acted towards me, for, 
truly, I cannot think in what respect I can have fallen short 
in my duty. 

London, 29 May, 1547. 

A personal postscript in Latin fully acknowledges “the 
absolute insufficiency of the writer to bend these obstinate spirits 
who hold out inflexibly against all the representations and com- 
plaints he makes to them. In the matter of the claims of the 
subjects of the Emperor owning property in the Boulognais they 
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have been most bitter and vehement notwithstanding all his 
pertinacity.” From the tone of this postscript it is plain to 
see that Van der Delft owed his position to the patronage of 
Loys Scors, whom he addresses throughout with exaggerated 
respect and humility. 


Prince Puiurp to the Emprror. 


(Extracts.) With regard to the gold and silver of the churches, 
I note what your Majesty is pleased to reply and the resolution 
you have adopted, notwithstanding the inconveniences and 
difficulty set forth in the report sent to you on the subject. 
Before replying thereto I wish to assure your Majesty that the 
representations made to you from here were not prompted by 
a desire to raise obstacles or to invent objections, but because 
it appeared necessary to set before your Majesty all the aspects 
of the question, in order that you might be able to avoid the 
difficulties which it was feared might result. This course was 
adopted out of the earnest zeal and goodwill borne by all the 
Councillors who were convened to discuss the question. 

Tn accordance with your Majesty’s new instructions the Coun- 
cillors have been again summoned to discuss anew the procedure 
that will be most advantageous in carrying the pm into effect 
without scandal when the bull may arrive from the Pope 
authorising it. Your Majesty’s letter was read to the Council of 
State in my presence, and it was decided that the question should 
be first discussed in the Royal Council, as that Council will have 
to execute the decree when the time arrives. It was agreed also 
that the Council of Finance should consider it, in consequence of 
the experience of its members in similar cases. These two Councils 
were, therefore, ordered to discuss the matter and to report to me. 
The Patriarch (of the Indies) came and gave me an account 
of their deliberations. They submitted to me that the evils 
set before your Majesty previously as being the probable outcome 
of the measure, were, in their opinion, quite as pressing, or more, 
so than ever: and that still greater evils had since occurred to 
the members ; but nevertheless as at present they did not know 
upon what terms and with What limitations the bull would be 
conceded, they were unable td’give any valuable opinion, as they 
might do after they had seen the bull. If the latter were worded 
in one way it would necessitate a certain form of procedure, and 
if in another way different means would have to be adopted. 
Since, however, your Majesty had sent such precise orders, the 
Councillors were constrained to say that in their opinion the 
prelates and provincials should not be assembled until the bull 
was here; and on no account should they be given any hint of 
what was being discussed, as this would put them into possession 
of the project, and although some of them are zealous and 
desirous of serving your Majesty, there are others who as soon 
as they got wind of it would arrange for all the treasure to be 
hidden. 

When the moment came to execute the decree trustworthy 
persons should be sent, in the opinion of the Councillors, to the 
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prelates and provincials and even to the chapters, with letters” 
informing them of the great enterprise your Majesty has in 
hand; how good and saintly it is, and how conducive to the 
interests of our holy faith as well as to the peace and prosperity 
of Spain. Your Majesty’s great need should be dwelt upon, and 
they (7.¢., the ecclesiastics) should be told that you can look to 
nowhere else for aid, every part of your dominions being so 
utterly exhausted, together with other arguments that will occur 
at the time the letters are drafted. By this means the affair 
may be promoted with less scandal and difficulty than otherwise. 
The Councillors, however, still persisted that they must see the 
bull itself before they could devise a regular scheme for the 
execution of the project. 

After I had heard this decision of the two Councils, I ordered 
the Council of State and the Patriarch (of the Indies) to debate 
the question in my presence. They agreed that it was still 
advisable that the great difficulties which they feared might result 
from this means of raising money, should be — upon your 
Majesty, the difficulties set forth in the previous letter being in 
their opinion not by any means the most dangerous. Others 
more grave would not be evident until the plan was actually 
carried into effect. One amongst many of these was that we 
have to hold a sitting of the Cortes of the realm of Aragon, and 
the whole benefit we hope to gain by doing so would be lost if 
they had an inkling of this plan. The Cortes would be sure in 
such case before they closed to demand a charter or guaranteo 
against the execution of the project, and it might cause trouble 
with regard to the Cortes of Castile if they had to be summoned, 
If your Majesty, on the other hand, were to order-the project 
only to be executed in the realms of Castile and not in those of 
Aragon, the same inconvenience would arise when the Aragonese 
heard of its being done. On this account it is urged that the 
prelates and provincials should certainly not be given the 
slightest hint of the plan. They are so numerous that it would 
be impossible to keep it secret, and its revelation would render 
it entirely ineffectual, both because of the action of the Cortes 
already mentioned, and because the treasure would be hidden 
before it could be colleeted. It is quite probable also that the 
effect of prior publicity would be that his Holiness might be 
influenced to hold back the bull, as has been done in other 
similar cases. 

It is indeed thought here that your Majesty should write to 
Rome that the matter must be dealt with secretly there if 
possible, at least until the bull arrives in Spain. Much depends 
upon this point of secrecy. The Council of State were of the 
same opinion as the other Councils, thatit was impossible for 
them to give a valuable decision as to the best means for 
carrying the plan into effect until they had, seen the tenour and 
wording of the -bull itself. When the clauses and limitations are 
before them they will be able to suggest a way to put them into 
execution, and when the bull should arrive the Councillors promised 
to do this to the best of their ability, drafting letters to the 
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prelates, chapters, etc., to tell them how to proceed, but without 
assembling them, which they think should be avoided in any case, 
ag full experience exists to show how fruitless such gatherings 
are. Some of the Councillors were of opinion that the plan 
might be made to appear more justifiable and fairer, if it 
were announced that your Majesty intended simply to borrow 
the treasure for the purposes of your enterprise, but that it would 
be restored when you found yourself able to repay it, but this 
view was not adopted by the majority, because of the obvious 
and grave difficulties to which it would give rise, and. also 
because the ecclesiastics would expect all sorts of warrants and 
ponds and promises that there would be no end of it. 

These are the conclusions arrived at by the Council of State 
as well as by the other Councils, but your Majesty’s orders in 
any case shall be obeyed, and as soon as the bull arrives, they 
will all apply themselves to devise the best way of executing it ; 
as they are unable to do now until the clauses are known to 
them. Their principal dependence is upon the penalties the 
bull imposes to compel the ecclesiastics, etc., to obey the decree, 
and the censures of conscience declared for those who conceal the 
treasure. Without such penalties and censures it would be very 
difficult to carry the decree into effect. 

Guadalajara, 1 June, 1547. 


The QurEN Dowager to Van DER DELFr. 


We send you herewith some letters from his imperial Majesty 
the Emperor, which we have opened to inform ourselves of the 
contents. You will forthwith, with all diligence and. dexterity, 
forward the business explained in the letters, and duly advise 
his Majesty of what you may be able to discover, and also of the 
conduct of the principal ministers of the realm (England). 
According to the rumours current here, these ministers appear 
to have abandoned all Christian decency, and profess quite 
openly the doctrines. of the Sacramentarians, despoiling the 
churches and overthrowing all churchmen. We wish you to 
write, telling us what youchave heard about this. Inform us 
also whether any Parliament has been held since the death of : 
King Henry, and, if so, what constitutions have been made 
there. Let us know if they have confirmed the old customs, 
dues, etc. (tallieux), which were voted to the late, King for his © 
life, and whether any new Lord Chancellor was appointed at 
Whitsuntide. 

We have on former occasions requested you to set forth the 
continual complaints that we are receiving from Flemish subjects 
who possess estates in the Boulognais and who cannot wait 
until they (the English) have come to an agreement with the 
French, for the restitution of their properties. We do not know 
whether this procrastination is to be interpreted as a refusal 
to restore the estates ; but we can hardly believe that they 
would refuse the claims of his Majesty’s subjects, so fully 
justified and reasonable as they are. But, nevertheless, we are 
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extremely desirous of knowing finally what they (the English: 
Government) intend to do in the matter, that we may give the 
Flemish subjects some sort of answer. 

We are also sending you a petition presented by the injured 
Flemish merchants, who are really losing all patience, and we 
can only say that if they (the English Government) will not 
make any provision in the matter, we shall then send the 
petition to the Emperor in order that his Majesty may give us 
his instructions as to how we are to proceed. We fear that in 
such case his Majesty will greatly resent that after so many 
efforts have been made we have been powerless to obtain from 
the Protector and the English Government any satisfactory 
settlement. Nevertheless, before proceeding to this extremity, 
we request you once more to set forth the grievances of these 
merchants, and to inform us in due course of the reply you 
receive, in order that we may then submit the matter to his 
imperial Majesty and await his commands. 

Please inform us also if the Scots have still any ambassadors 
in England, and how they get on together. We are much in 
doubt whether they are not pretending to be at war with them 
(the Scots) to prevent us from making an arrangement with 
them. 

Tournoult, 2 June, 1547. 


June 10. Evstacr Cuapuys* to the EMpERor. 


Bg at With all humility I recommend myself to the good favour of 


your sacred and invincible Majesty. 

Sire. ' Finding mysclf three days since at Liége for the purpose 
of testing the virtue of a certain spring, in the hope that at least 
it might alleviate my malady, I was honoured by receiving letters 
from your Majesty dated 2ist of last month. As they were 
in cipher and I had not my cipher-key with me, having left it 
behind me at Louvain, I started out at once on my return 
hither, in order to learn your Majesty’s commands and obey 
them to the full extent of my power. 

After using the utmost diligence, I have arrived here, Sire, 
this afternoon, and have learnt from the decipher of the said 
letters that the good pleasure of your Majesty is that I should 
furnish you with information as to the negotiations that 
formerly took place relative to the then proposed marriage of 

«the Infante Don Luis of Portugal and the Princess (Mary) of 
England, during the lifetime of the late King, and to give you 
my opinion thereon. 

I am very sorry, Sire, not to be able to satisfy your Majesty’s 
commands entirely, for the affair happened so long ago, and 
even whilst the negotiations were in progress my mind could 
not conceive the possibility of any good result’ coming from 
them. As a consequence I did not at the time make any 





Py 

* This old diplomatist, whose letters fill several earlier volumes of the Calendar, 
had represented the Emperor in England for many years and had now retired, 
dreadfully afflicted with gout, to his home at Louvain. His long experience of 
English affairs was frequently drawn upon by the Emperor. 
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eat effort to fix the details of the affair in my mind or memory. 

y recollections, moreover, such as they are, cannot be reinforced. 
by reference to documents, as I was not in the habit of making 
written notes of such negotiations, in, view of the danger that 
might arise from them, which I considered outweighed. the 
advantages. I was writing, moreover, to so virtuous a prince - 
that there was no danger of my communications being tampered. © 
with, and no need for me to keep copies for the aid of my own 
memory, since he who has no desire to disguise matters always 
recollects the truth. My forgetfulness of the details, too, may 
the more easily be tolerated considering my long and continued 
indisposition. 

Nevertheless, in obedience to your Majesty’s commands, I will 
set down summarily what T can recollect ; which in the first place 
je that the late King of England and his Council put forward 
as their first standpoint that the respect and honour due to 
ladies demanded that they should be sought with all ceremony 
and solemnity and not offered. Tn consequence of this position 
Don Diego de Mendoza was sent .to England.* The second 
contention of the King and Council of England was that the 
King of Portugal, or in default of him, your Majesty, should 
settle a revenue of at least fifty or sixty thousand ducats upon 
the Infante Don Luis, with a ousehold and position adequate 
to his rank, and that he should settle as a dowry upon the 
Princess herself a sum of twenty-five thousand ducats or there- 
abouts. The third contention of the English was that the Infante 
Don Luis should confirm (i.e., accept) all the statutes made 
with regard to the divorce (of Katharine of Aragon) and all 
other things concerning the legitimacy and right of succession 
of the Princess.t The fourth contention was that the King of 
England demanded that on no account should there be any talk 
of a dispensation for the marriage to be granted by the Pope, in 
respect of an consanguinity that existed between the Infante 
Don Luis and the Princess. 

The two last pomts were those that were taken by the 
English as a pretext for breaking off the negotiations, although, 
as I have said, neither the King of England nor his Council, 
whatever appearance they may have put on, ever had the 
slightest intention of carrying the matter to a conclusion. 
They had, indeed, rejected the proposal long before the rebellion 
in the north of England, although when this took place they 
reopened the proposal themselves, because they wete in appre- 
hension at the time at the condition of their affairs. 

Sire, with regard to the second point contained in your 
Majesty’s said letters, in which you direct me to give you my 
pure and simple opinion with regard to the marriage above- 
mentioned: although my mind does not extend far enough to 





* The famous author and diplomatist, Don Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, came to 
England for tne negotiations in uestion in May, 1537, and the whole matter may 
be followed in detailin Vol. V o this Calendar, in the Henry VIII of the same 
date, 1536-38, and in the Harl. MSS., B.M., 282. 

+ It may perhaps be hardly necessary to say that this was the principal 
etumbling-block to the match ‘and rendered the negotiations fruitless. 
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give any worthy opinion, yet to obey your Majesty’s command 
I humbly say what I think ; under all due correction and 
protestation. It seems to me that there is no probability of 
this marriage being brought about during the minority of this 
King (Edward V1); because the present rulers of England, 
even if they found no other obstacles to the marriage, would 
stand out much more obstinately even than the late King did 
for these two latter conditions of which I have spoken. In 
addition to this they will be a prey to an infinitely greater 
amount of fear and suspicion, for a thousand reasons, than the 
late King (Henry) was, as your Majesty with your incomparable 
wisdom will understand far better than anyone else living. 
I will say nothing of the need that would arise for them to 
disburse a great sum of money, even if for nothing else for the 
restitution of the dowry of the late good Queen Katharine (of 
Aragon) though this alone would be an amply sufficient reason 
for the marriage negotiations coming to nothing. 

The men who at present manage affairs in England would 
not, and dare not, in the present condition of their affairs send 
out of the country any such sum of money. On the contrary, 
they are striving per fas et nefas to fill the King’s coffers and 
their own, and if they want to avoid entering into the question 
of the proposed marriage they will be in no difficulty for finding 
an honest excuse, in the minority of the King, their master. 
Or perhaps they may avoid the matter on the ground of 
other difficulties of such a marriage during the King’s minority, 
in order not to seem tacitly to shut the door against any other 
match for the Princess: and to this avoidance of the proposal 
the rulers might well add another reason, even more peremptory 
and important, namely, that it would be a great imputation 
upon them to conclude such an agreement as that of the marriage 
in question, in view of the fact that the late King, so sage, prudent 
and experienced a statesman, had rejected it formerly. 

I fully believe that they will not break off the negotiations 
promptly, but would rather take pleasure in entertaining and 
earrying them on, for the sake of augmenting their own impor- 
tance, both in the eyes of their neighbours and in those of their 
own people, and in the belief even that they might be able to get 
some advantage out Sf it. In view of what I have ventured to 
set forth above, it may seem superfluous, to discuss the third clause 
in your Majesty’s aforesaid letters, with regard to the best 
means to be adopted for initiating and promoting such negotiations 
afresh. 

But, since it is a matter that could hardly have dangerous 
consequences, it might be advisable for us to use such negotiations 
as a means for breaking off or diverting any other proposals for 
the marriage of the Princess if it be true, as the rumour goes, that 
they are thinking of bestowing her in England, or otherwise. 
The negotiations might either in this direction or some other 
be secretly used advantageously, and at all events they would 
be useful in discovering the tendencies and sympathies of others, 
for the guidance of Don Luis, if with a knowledge of the obstacles 
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he still desires to renew the negotiations. It will be most 
welcome also to the Princess Mary herself, who has no other 
desire or hope than to be bestowed at the hands of your Majesty. 
For her sake, Sire, under correction, I submit that advances might 
be made to revive the negotiation. 

The most convenient way of doing this would be to send 
some special envoy to England for the purpose of formally 
demanding the hand of the Princess, in the name of the Prince 
of Portugal; but if the latter has any scruples about opening 
the matter by sending a special envoy himself, as will probably 
be the case considering. what he wrote when the affair was in 
hand before, the special envoy might be sent in the name of 
your Majesty. In that case the demand would be presented not 
as if your Majesty was the principal author of the business, but 
rather as giving them to understand that you were acting at 
the very urgent request of the King of Portugal and the 
Infante Don Luis, a request that you had acceded to in con- 
sideration of the duty you owed to both parties, and more 
be ater to the Princess Mary, who could not be more 
advantageously matched than as proposed; you were moved, 
moreover, by your friendship for the King of England, whom 
you held in the same regard as a son, and would not in any case 
pee before him any alliance for his sister but the best. If they 

ave an idea or conjecture that your Majesty is the originator 
of the proposal it will only make them more suspicious and 
they will raw back. 

Sire. In order not to delay further the reply in view of the 
already long tardance that has taken place both in the trans- 
mission and delivery of the letters, and in consequence of my 
absence from Louvain, I have written this letter with such haste 
that I have hardly given myself time to read it over, and I most 
humbly supplicate your Majesty, with your clemency and 
inexpressible wisdom to make up for my simplicity and 
ignorance and to pardon my carelessness. 

Louvain, 10 June, 1547. 


Van DER Derr to the Emprror. 


Since my last despatches dated 29th ultimo, I have been 
honoured by your Majesty’s letters of the 2lst May, and in 
conformity with the instructions contained in them I have made 
every possible effort to discover the last dispositions of the late 
King of England with regard to his daughter the Princess Mary. 
The King’s will, however, and all its provisions are kept so abso- 
lutely secret that I firmly believe that no one except the Protector, 
the Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Warwick and Paget has seen it 
or knows anything of the contents. I have perceived plainly 
from the Lord Chancellor (Thomas Wriothesley Earl of 
Southampton) that the Protector did not obtain by the will the 
elevation in the matter of titles that he desired, and he ascribed 
this to the influence of the Lord Chancellor. The latter also 
would not consent to anv innovations in the matter of vovern- 
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of this, it may be concluded, that the Protector, who had 
the other two (i.¢., Warwick and Paget) on his side, and had 
usurped the royal authority, overthrew the Lord Chancellor and 
by underhand means obtained possession of the will; so that 
there is no whisper of the purport of any of its clauses, except 
with regard to the succession in case of the young King’s death 
without leaving heirs of his body. In that case it is provided 
that the Madam Mary shall succeed him, for which reason many 
people believed and hoped that she would at once be entitled and 
recognised as Princess. It appears to me, however, that the 
care they have of her is decreasing daily, and is principally 
shown in making her move from one house to another, so that 
they are ended by sticking her in the north, at a house that 
formerly belonged to the Duke of Norfolk. 

As I passed through the place at which she was staying the 
other day I sent to her my humble respects and duty, though 
I thought it better not to do so personally, I said, in order not 
to be troublesome. She was extremely pleased at this, and 
when, two days afterwards she moved from this place to another 
she sent word to me that she had come nearer to me and would 
stay there for ten or twelve days.* I understood plainly from that, 


“that she wished to be visited, but as the Renegat affair made it 


undesirable that I should be absent from London just then I was 
obliged to defer paying my duty to the Princess ‘until a con- 
venient opportunity. The allowance made to her at present is 
ten or twelve thousand ducats per annum derived from lands 
in Norfolk and Suffolk, but I have been quite unable to discover 
what sum will be settled upon her as a dower, and I am informed 
by those who are entirely in her confidence that she herself is 
ignorant of it. One of these persons told me, which seems most 
probable, that the dower they will bestow upon her will depend 
upon the marriage she may make, so that in the end everything 
will depend upon the good pleasure and unfettered discretion of 
the Protector, with whom she was not over pleased from the 
first. The reason of this was that after the death of her father 
the Protector did not visit or send to her for several days. 
Nevertheless she did not wish to quarrel with him, and accord- 
ingly is guided entirely by his wishes, although they are of 
different opinions on® the matter of religion; for she remains 
firm and constant in her good attachment to our ancient faith, 


. and never allows a day to pass without hearing two, three or 


four masses, and every night has prayers in her chapel. 
Therefore, Sire, I see no means of being able to learn with 
certainty the amount of her dower, unless I broach it under some 
pretext to the Protector himself. I have not done this in accor- 
dance with your Majesty’s instructions ; but I was at the'Council 
to-day for the purpose of communicating to them the instructions 
I had received from the Queen (Dowager of Hungary) of which 


—— 





* Sho had been staying at Havering atte Bower in Essex until early in June, 
when she removed to Wanstead House. The house of the Duke of Norfolk above 
referred to was probably Framlingham Castle, butfer the next few years Mary 
lived mostly at New Hall in Essex. 
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instructions and the reply thereto I am now sending copies to 
M. @Arras (i.e, de Granvelle), and I took the opportunity of 
leading the Protector aside and saying to him that I could not 
resist informing him, in consideration of the great affection 
I bore him that it would be advisable for them to please and 
satisfy your Majesty in all reasonable things, and to have your 
subjects better treated than heretofore, seeing that your 
Majesty had always behaved in the best and kindest manner pos- 
sible towards the late King in order to please him, not only on 
account of the alliances, friendship and union that existed, but 
also in consideration of his age, and they (the English) ought 
now to follow so good an example, since your Majesty had no 
less desire to see the welfare of this country, that the late King 
Henry had to see the prosperity of your Majesty. I said that 
he (the Protector) as head of this Government should set his 
hand to this and have regard to banish and avoid all cause of 
resentment, as I had no doubt that he would do. 

The Protector, in reply to this, said that he would certainly 
not act in any other way than that which I had said, as it was 
to the advantage of this country to maintain the good and 
longstanding amity, and the existing treaties between your 
Majesty and them ; whilst it also benefited your Majesty’s 
Low Countries. After having delivered himself of some further 
discourse relative to the homogeneous character of the French 
King’s dominions and the scattered nature of your Majesty’s, 
and saying that the King of France would always have his eye 
on Italy, he again referred to the advisability of maintaining the 
existing alliances in which he said he would never fail. So far 
as he personally was concerned, he said, he was well aware of the 
obligation under which he was to your Majesty, for the kindness 
he had received from you. He added that he had served your 
Majesty for some time and in that service had learnt what little 
he knew; so that he was in duty bound to remain always your 
humble servant. Although all the members of the Council, he 
said, bore great affection to your Majesty none surpassed him 
in his devotion to you, especially as he knew that any service 
that he might do to your Majesty would also be done to the 
King, his master. He was, therefore, ready to do all that 
your Majesty might command ; and as regarded the treatment of 
your subjects and all other affairs, though he could act by himself 
if he pleased, according to his own discretion, he thought better 
to communicate them to the Council. This was meant to con- 
vey to me that I ought not so persistently seek audience of the 
Council, but should discuss my affairs with him personally, 
I thanked him warmly for his goodwill and assured him that 
he need not doubt that your Majesty would recognise it with 
the highest favour whenever it was required. 


As we parted he be, ged me sometimes to come and pass my 
time in his garden, where we might chat together, and I saw 
plainly that he was anxious for an opportunity of employing 
himself in matters agreeable to your Majesty. He seems to me 
to be quite assured of his Government, and I notice that all the 
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members of the Council treat him with great reverence, and 
obey him implicitly. They all, as well as the Protector, expressed 
great joy at your Majesty’s success, and told me that you had 
made a treaty with John Frederick of Saxony, the Protector 
giving me the terms of the treaty. 

The ex-Lord Chancellor (Southampton) was with the Protector 
the other day for about two hours very early in the morning, 
but I do not know the purport of their conversation : only that 
the Lord Chancellor paid him great court and left him in very 
high good humour. 

Several proclamations have been made here of late against 
spreading news without. being able to give the name of the 
author, against engaging in religious controversy, each person 
being enjoined to conduct himself in this respect as before the 
death of King Henry, the penalty for doing otherwise being 
death, so long as the Council do not order otherwise. It is 
possible that your Majesty’s success may not be the least cause 
of this. : 

I hear that they are in some suspicion of the French, who 
have delayed the payment of a half-year’s instalment of the 
indemnity now due, saying that they will pay it altogether ; 
by which it is easy to conjecture that in this new treat, they 
have made with them there is some fresh agreement for the 
shortening of the period and the diminution of the amount to 
be paid for the restitution of Boulogne. According to the words 
of the French Ambassador, here “the English profess to be 
willing to restore Boulogne to us, but they never stop fortifying 
the place.” It would seem that the restitution was to be made 
whenever the money was ready for payment. When someone 
remarked to the French Ambassador that the English were 
apprehensive of war, he replied: “ If they do not cease their 
hostilities against the Scots they have very good reason to 
apprehend it.” Great sums of money and all kinds of stores 
are being sent from here to Boulogne, and some sort of wail is 
being built there to ensure their harbour against the French 
fort. 


The Scottish Ambassador is still here, but there is no mention 
or appearance of an agreement being effected between them, and, 
as the Protector toldeme, they (the English) have sent six more 
great ships well armed against the Scots. He assured me also 
that he would never make any agreement with them without 
the consent of your Majesty. Every day there arrive here some 
of the Scots who favour the English side, and they have such 
frequent secret conferences with the Protector and the members 
of the Council that they think they can conceal their comings 
and goings from the (Scottish) Ambassador. 

Nothing is now being said about Ireland, except that some 
encounter must have taken place to the advantage of the 
English, but it will not be anything of consequence. 

* This was a fort on the south side of Bonlome harbour, opposite the 
ancient tower called the Old Man. When Henry VIII. captured the place he was 


advised by his Spanish mentor Alburquerque to fortify the South bank but 
refused, and the French had now done s0. 
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I have been informed from a secret source that a marriage is 
being arranged between the Queen Dowager (Katharine Parr) 
and the Lord Admiral (Seymour) brother of the Protector, and 
also that of the son of the Earl of Derby, the richest noble in 
England, with the daughter of the Protector. 

There is no news about Madam (Anne) of Cleves except that 
she is shortly coming to London. I have been requested to-day 
by a herald to attend on Sunday next after dinner at Saint 
Paul’s Church for the obsequies of the late King of France. 
I hear that orders are being given for the maintenance here of 
a thousand horse to be always ready for any occasion. 

London, 16 June, 1547. . 


Vay per Detrt to the QuEEN Dowacer..- 

In accordance with the instructions contained in your 
Majesty’s letter of 2nd instant, I waited upon the Council and 
laid before them in full detail the two points referred to: first 
to endeavour to obtain the restoration to the owners of the 
property belonging to subjects of his Majesty in the Boulognais, 
upon which point I repeated all the arguments and reasons in 
support of our claim; and, secondly, to demand satisfaction 
for all the merchants who have complaints or grievances 
against them (the English). 

I began, Madam, by calling to mind the intolerable outrages and 
injuries that were being inflicted upon our people generally ; 
but especially referred to that of the Isle of Wight as being the 
most abominable; the complaint respecting which was being 
prosecuted here by Lope de Carrion, who had been seriously 
injured in the matter.* These points I urged with strong remon- 
strance and very vehement persuasions. They (the Councillors) 
replied to my speech, that, with regard to the first point, the 
Protector desired a short time still to consider it, but that 
@ favourable reply should be given to me before long. With 
respect to the second point, touching the claims made by 
merchants which had been laid before them (the Councillors) 
by Councillor Van der Burch and myself and were still pending, 
they said that, although they-thought that they had given the 
fullest satisfaction and justice +y means of their Commissioners, 
they had nevertheless decided to commission Secretary Paget, 
who was their spokesman, to confer with me on the matter, 
and to devise some means for settling amicably all these com- 
plaints and grievances in accordance with right and justice. 
They had decided upon this step, they said, because the 
Secretary was the best informed on the subject, he having more 
often thap his colleagues heard the representations I had made 
on behalf of the complainants. They hoped, however, that 
I would not push these claims unreasonably. 

On the first point I answered softly that they were quite aware 
that they Kad always held out hopes to me of a favourable 
solution, and as I had trusted their word I had continued to 





* Particulars of this claim will be found in tbe last volume of this Calendar. ~ 
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assure your Majesty in my letters to that effect. Your Majesty, 
however, I said, finding that all these adjournments produced 
no effect, was dissatisfied on the matter; and even imputed to 
me negligence in not urging more forcibly the demand that their 
final decision should be given without further delay. Now, I said, 
after all this procrastination, they simply met my demand by 
another postponement, and J must really beg the Protector to 
be good enough to give me a final decision to the satisfaction 
of your Majesty. He (the Protector) broke into my discourse 
and said: “but this is not a postponement: you will, I can 
assure you, receive a definite answer within a very few days, 
and to the satisfaction of the Queen, who I know will be pleased 
with it.” I could not well press him beyond this at the time, 
but I will not fail to push the matter on until I get a good 
solution. 

With respect to the merchants’ claims, it seemed to me to 
be a very good thing to have Secretary Paget as a commissioner 
to arrange them with me, as I hope to be able to deal with him 
and settle the complaints better than I did with the Great Master 
of the Household, Lord St. John, in the matter of the Renegat 
claims ; for after we had met and discussed the affair twice 
and had had the parties before us, we are still in the same 
position and have done nothing. I then proceeded to lay before 
the Council once more the history of the wretched acts and 
robberies of this Renegat, which I said had already been exposed 
so frequently by me; and yet this pirate was not ashamed to 
say now that he had not the parcels of gold, and positively 
produced a certain statement in which he claimed more than 
twenty thousand ducats compensation from the Emperor. 

They made rather a vehement speech in answer to this, 
assuring me that they had ordered the Great Master of the 
Household within the next two days to visit and confer with me 
again, accompanied by another member of the Council; and 
if we were still unable to come to an agreement that matter 
also should be taken in hand by Secretary Paget. The latter is 
obliged to absent himself on a visit to his estates, he having 
delayed his departure solely in order to attend the Council on 
this occasion, when ‘he knew I was coming, so that, as he 
whispered in my eat, all these matters might expedited. I 
thanked him very much for this, and he appointed next Monday 
for him to visit my house and discuss business. During this 


* interview, Madam, I took the Protector aside and had some 


quiet talk with him, the purport of which your Majesty will 
please to see by the copy enclosed of my letter to the Emperor, 
which also gives an account of all other happenings here. 
There is no talk here about the appointment of a new Lord 
Chancellor, although they did propose to nominate one by 
Whitsuntide last. It is reported by some that they are awaiting 
the return of Dr. Wotton, the English Ambassador in France’ 
so that he may receive the vacant office. It was offered to 





* Dr. Nicholas Wotton, Dean of Canterbury and York. It is hardly necessary to 
say that he did not reccive the appointment. S 
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Secretary Paget, but he refused it, in order to avoid undertaking 
more work. He is, indeed, continuing to lighten his work as 
much as he can, and he even thinks of giving up his post as 
secretary and to accept instead two- or three other offices of com- 
paratively light responsibility, but of great emolument, such, for 
instance, as that of Chancellor of what they call the Duchy (of 
Lancaster) and the Constableship of the Tower of London. 

There has been no sitting of Parliament since the death of 
King Henry, and there is no talk of calling it together. The 
churches remain in the same condition as they were before the 
death of the King. The bishops are residing in the dioceses, 
and the Protector has forbidden all the Gourt to eat meat on 
days when it has not been customary to do so. 

London, 15 June, 1547. 


Van veR Derr to the EMpPERor. 


After my other letters were ready for despatch I was 
requested by the Protector to go and see him, and on my visit 
to the Council this afternoon he took me aside and made a long 
harangue to me about what had passed between their Ambassador 
in France and the French Council, of which the Protector had 
been informed yesterday after I had left him. 

The matter related to the two treaties they had made 
together, of which the French refused to ratify the later one, 
but were willing to confirm the former, on condition that it was 
fulfilled by the English, which they (the French) affirm has not 
been the case; in the first place because the English have not 
accepted the representation of the Scots in the matter of their 
inclusion in the treaty ; and, secondly, in consequence of their 
having fortified Boulogne, in addition to which they (the French) 
allege, the said treaty contained conditions which their King 

no longer tolerate. 

To this the English Ambassador had replied that, so far as 
related to the Scots, they had been included, but as the French 
knew it was without prejudice to the treaties in force between 
them (the English) and your Majesty, from which on no account 
in the world would they depart. According to these treaties your 
Majesty’s consent was necessary, and ever since the treaty had 
been signed they (the Scots) fad never ceased to spoliate both 
your Majesty’s subjects and the English, besides which they 
had assailed the English by land, and had once more given 
occasion for the English to defend themselves an@ continue 
the war against them. 

With regard to the alleged fortification of Boulogne, they 
(the English) knew of no fresh work in that direction, the wall 
to which reference had been made being merely for the greater 
commodity of the harbour, and consequently of service both to 
the English and the French. Notwithstanding all this the 
arguments ef the English Ambassador failed to satisfy the French 
Council, which repeated the former complaints and instructed 
the Ambassador to write that their master the King of France 
could no longer tolerate the present state of affairs. 
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The Protector told me that at the same time that this infor- 
mation reached him, the French Ambassador here had come 
to him in order to deliver a similar message to him in the name 
of the King of France, so far as regarded the matter of the 
Scots, adding that the latter were offering to restore all that 
they had unduly seized. The King of France, therefore, con- 
tinued the Ambassador, desired that the English would come to 
some honourable understanding with them (the Scots). The 
Ambassador, however, made no mention whatever of the Boulogne 
fortifications, which, as the Protector told me, surprised him 
extremely. He thought, he said, that the French had flourished 
all this bfavery in return for something he (the Protector) had 
said recently to M. de Vielleville about the small honour and 
profit the King of France would gain by making war on the 
young King of England. 

The Protector said that he had replied to the French Ambas- - 
sador in similar terms to those used by the English Ambassador 
in France : and he also said that he saw no hope of an agreement 
with the Scots until the latter fulfilled their obligations towards 
the English, and at the same time gave full satisfaction to your 
Majesty. 

“After this long story the Protector said: “I have thought best 
to communicate all this to you in order that eu might, if you 
will be so good, convey it to his Majesty, so that he may know 
upon what terms we stand with the French, and in the hope that, 
whatever happens, his Majesty will not fail us, in accordance with 
the treaties, and will allow us to provide ourselves by purchase 
in his dominions with what (munitions, etc.) we may need.” 
I replied that he might be sure that your Majesty would not 
fail to do anything to which you were bound. 

In the course of the above conversation we declared that. the 
French during the negotiations for the last treaty had per- 
sistently tried to induce him to accede to the clause binding 
him to be “friend of friends and enemy of enemies,” without 
any exception, promising him in exchange for the restitution of 
Boulogne the country of Flanders, which he (the Protector) 
said, had scandalised, him greatly, seeing that this proposal 
was directed against your Majesty, to whose detriment he had 
not and never would accept any treaty. The result of this was 
that in the last treaty with the French there had been introduced 


. 2 special reservation more in the favour of your Majesty than 


their own as he had previously told me. I replied that I recol- 
lected perfectly well what he had told me before and had duly 
conveyed the substance of it to your Majesty, who had no doubt 
whatever of his word. After making a long discourse about 
the small danger that could come to them from France or 
Scotland, seeming very little perturbed, he addressed me 
privately in conversation, assuring me of the great confidence 
he reposed in me; so that I think that¢l may be able to bring 
him round and keep him attached to your Majesty, if it may 
please you to send me a favourable letter that I can use 
according to circumstances. 
London, 17 June, 1547. 
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Van DER Derr to the QuEEN DowacEr. 

Your Majesty will please see by the accompanying copy what 
has passed between the Protector and myself since my last 
letters were despatched. The Protector told me in addition to 
what I repeat in the letter that the English Ambassador resident 
near your Majesty had written to this King (Edward) that 
during a conversation he had with your Majesty respecting the 
state of war still existing between the Emperor and the Scots, 
you had replied to him that you did not understand that you 
were at war with the Scots in any sense. I made such explana- 
tions of this as satisfied the Protector. 

I did not fail to press again for a final decision of the affairs 
of the Emperor’s subjects in the Boulognais, and I set forth 
in a friendly fashion the reason and justice of our demand.* 
I saw at last what was the real cause of the delay that has taken 
place ; namely, that some French subjects are demanding of the 
English similar restitution of their property to that which we 
claim. I told him in reference to this that there was no ‘parity 
whatever between. the two cases, we having been friends in the 
war and the French enemies. Your Majesty, I said, asked for 
nothing for the French. If they (the English) made up their 
minds to restore the estates of French subjects they might just 
as well restore the town of Boulogne itself to the French King, 
so as not to treat the sovereign worse than his people. After 
some more conversation the Protector assured me that your 
Majesty would very shortly be fully satisfied, but that he 
wished to know the names of the persons on whose behalf your 
Majesty was insisting. I made great difficulties about this, but 
I was unable to get anything further, although I recognise that 
he has every desire to satisfy your Majesty. 

London, 17 June, 1547. 


The Emprror to Van DER DELFT. 


Since writing our last letters, we have received yours of 
27 April and 4 May, and we have been pleased to learn in such 
full detail of the occurrences in England, the more especially 
that which relates to the conVersations you have had with the 
Protector on the subject of the last treaty they (the English) 
have concluded with the French. Our Ambassador in France 
has already been able to send us a copy of the clause contained 
in your aforesaid letters to us; and, as we have* previously 
informed you, the Bishop of Westminster has also addressed 
us on the same subject on behalf of the King of England. 
At present, therefore, there is nothing more to say about it, 
except to recommend and enjoin you very earnestly to continue 
to keep your eyes open, and enquire scrupulously as to the 





* It should be mentioned that these claims were made on behalf of certain 
subjects of th® Emperor who previous to the capture of the county and city of 
Boulogne by the English had owned estates there. As all landed property had 
been appropriated by the victors, it was contended on the part of the Flemings 
that they being neutrals in the war, in general sympathy with the English rather - 
than the French ought to have been excepted from the general confiscation, — 
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progress of affairs there, not forgetting to learn if you can what 
they have been negotiating with the envoy of the Duke of 
Ferrara, and especially whether there has been any suggestion 
on his part of the marriage of the Princess (Mary) our cousin. 
We have been told that such was the case, the envoy having 
been sent to England with this mission, and we shall be glad 
to know what answer was given to him. It will also desirable 
that we should be informed if there are any French intrigues being 
carried on there, and all other occurrences that come to your 
knowledge. Advise us of these as often as you can. . 

With regard to affairs on our side, we may tell you that since 
the capture of John Frederick (‘.e., the Elector of Saxony) an 
arrangement has been made with him, by virtue of which he under- 
takes to surrender his strong places and the rest of his country, 
and we have invested with the electorate the Duke Maurice of 
Saxony, the Marquis Albert of Brandenburg being consigned to 
prison. We have now come hither to Hall. . _ . ee 
After the above was written, your letter of 29 May has come 
to hand, informing us of the rebellion of the Trish savages, and 
what has happened in the matter of the Lord Chancellor 
(Wriothesley). We are glad to get your advices, and presume 
you will have received our last despatches, to which we are 
anxious to have a prompt reply. 

Hall sur Salle, 20 June, 1547, 


Van DER Derr to the QuzEN Dowaczr. 


Since the despatch of my last letter dated 17th instant, the 
obsequies of the late King of Franco have been celebrated here 
with great solemnity, but the Scottish Ambassador was not 
present, he having excused himself on the ground that his 
colleague was in France. 

Since then Secretary Paget has been to see me, and we have 
had several talks together, in which he displayed the same 
affection that he has always held towards the Emperor. When 
I mentioned to him: the pending question of the Boulognais he 
told me that he expected we should very soon receive a favour- 
able answer. After much discourse on public affairs he declared 
to me the very small, amount of confidence they had in the 
French, who had carried on all sorts of intrigues to alienate them 
from their alliance with his Majesty (the Emperor); but, said 


- he, they have laboured in vain. 


When we approached the business of the merchants? claims 
left undecided by the commissioners, he (Paget) said that he 
would take the matter in hand in two or three days when he had 
ascertained from their commissioners what was left pending. 
In answer to this, I urged that he had been deputed by his 
colleagues to look into all my complaints respecting merchants’ 
claims from subjects of the Emperor, to which he replied, 
“Tf you want their affairs to be attendéd to here, it is only 
reasonable that our subjects who have claims on your side 
should be treated in the same way there.” I said yes, that was 
quite reasonable, but that seeing ‘the perfect justice accorded to 


. 
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English subjects in the Emperor’s Flemish dominions, I was not 
aware that they had any pending complaints of theirs there 
to be dealt with. ‘“ Yes, we have,” he said, “and more still in 
Spain’; and with these words we went to work in very good 
fashion on the affair of Lope de Carrion’s claim, which is tbe 
most important of them.* We shall have to hold another 
meeting respecting that. 


The day following, which was yesterday, I sent to the 
Protector for the purpose of reminding him that I was still 
awaiting the reply to the claims in the Boulognais, in order to 
satisfy your Majesty on the subject. He sent a reply to the 
effect that he really must have a specification of those who were 
making the claims, as he had told me the last time he saw me. 
He asked me to send him these particulars as soon as I received 
them; but that nevertheless Secretary Paget would come and 
see me next week to discuss the business further with me. In 
order that they should not conceive any suspicion of me, I also 
gave them notice that I purposed going to visit Madam Mary, 
as she was so near to my house in the village. They said that 
I should be doing quite right in visiting her.f 


There has been no occurrence of importance here since my 
last, except that these people do not seem so much alarmed as 
they were of a war with France since the report that the Swiss, 
lansquenets and other men-at-arms raised for the King of’ 
France near Lorraine, have been ordered to muster in Provence. 
They think that this indicates that the troops are more likely 
to be employed against Piedmont than Boulogne, the more so 
as the Duke of Savoy is arming. 

London, 24 June, 1547. 


Van per Derr to the EMPrRor. 


Since I last addressed your Majesty on the 17th instant, the 
obsequies of the late King of France (Francis I) have been 
performed with all possible solemnity. The Scottish Ambassador 
was not present, having begged to be excused on the’ ground 
that his colleague who had been in France when a similar service 
had been held there had nos been invited to be present. 


Two days after this, Secretary Paget came to see me on the 
matter of the merchants’ claims, and I had a very long conver- 
sation with him, during which he demonstrated his steadfastness 
and devotion to your Majesty. He assured me of the small 
confidence with which they had always regarded the French, who 
had laboured in vain and utterly failed, thinking that by their 
intrigues and other means they might separate the English from 
their alliance with your Majesty. And he called me to witness 
that he had always asserted that, no matter what appearances 





* 
* With reference to Lope de Carrion and his claims, in which he represented 
certain merchants resident in Spain, see Vol. 8 of this Calendar, p, 138, 
+ Mary appears to have been living at Wanstead House at this time, and it may 
be deduced from this letter that Van der Delft had lodgings in the village about 
half a mile away. 
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they (the English) might put on towards the French, they would 
never depart from the closest friendship with your Majesty nor 
contravene the existing treaties with you. 

I understand plainly from Paget that the opinion I had already 
formed of this government is not without foundation ; that 
the councillors had been selected by his means, that the Pro- 
tector had obtained his pre-eminence as uncle of the King, the 
laws of England allowing him to usurp the position, and that 
the title of Protector previously had been declared in England 
nomen ministerii and not of so much authority as is attributed 
to the title in Latin. I see that a very close understanding exists 
between the Protector and Paget, and that one depends upon 
the other. I will not fail to keep them both in hand to the beat 
of my ability and the Earl of Warwick as well. 

I had on a previous occasion privately broached a few words 
to the Protector on the subject of the abominable and detestable 
opinions of the encyclopedians and - Zwinglians, the evil of 
which is on the increase here. I again mentioned the subject 
in my conversation with Paget, laying bare to him the lives led 
by these apostates, whom I had seen and known for several 
years during my residence in Switzerland. I pointed out to 
him also the confusion in which they (the English) would find 
themselves if they did not restrain their people and reduce them 
to better order than at present in regard to the Holy Sacrament, 
and all other points where error has crept in. Paget took my 
remarks in very good part, and expressed himself in such a way 
as to banish the suspicion I formerly felt that a book printed 
in English and published here supporting the doctrines of the 
Sacramentarians and exalting as a martyr the young lady who 
was burnt here last year, had been issued by the consent of the 
present rulers of England* ; but Paget told’ me that he himself 
had been very ignominously treated in the same book, and such 
enquiry had been made about it, that it was now certain that the 
book had not been printed in England. He concluded by saying 
that everything would be put in order. 

We then went to work on Lope de Carrion’s affair, and got 
on very well togethex. We are to have another conference 
about it. . 

The only occurrence of importance here is that these people 
(the English) are not apparently so much in fear of war with 


:France since the rumour has prevailed that the Swiss, the 


lansquenets and other troops raised near Lorraine by the King 

of France are to muster in Provence, which makes them think 

that these forces are more likely to be intended to be employed 

against Piedmont than against Boulogne, especially as it is 

said that the Duke of Savoy has also assembled some forces. 
London, 24 June, 1547. 





ry 

* This was Anne Askew who had been martyred for her denial of the doctrine 

of transubstantiation; Gardiner, Bonner and Wriothesley being her principal 

persecutors, At her trial an attempt was made to connect Seymour and the 

protestant party with her, but she emphatically denied that she had received 
support from any members of Henry’s Council, 
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Sr. Mauris to Prince PaIuip.* 


Letters received and sent. The Dauphin still continues his 
preparations for the war in Piedmont, which the King of France 
(i.e, the deceased King Francis 1) had in contemplation. 
As soon as the Dauphin (Henry II of France) received news 
of the surrender of the town of Wittemburg and the castle of 
Gotha, he at once increased the activity of his preparations. 
He sent to the Rheingrave with all speed to raise lansquenets, 
and already five or six thousand have been collected and have 
entered France. They were brought out of Germany very 
quietly without beat of drum, in little bands, and I have no 
doubt that the Emperor will take this badly, and as a sign 
of the evil tendency, that the Dauphin should have raised. this 
force without giving him notice. I have kept his Majesty fully 
informed and I have no doubt that if these soldiers return home 
he will punish them. There is a rumour that some of these lan- 
squenets are to go to Bresse and towards Provence to defend 
Piedmont, whither three or four thousand French adventurers 
have been sent to garrison the fortresses, as the Italians are not 
trusted. Many French and Italian captains have also been sent 
to Piedmont, though it is believed that the Swiss will not sup ly 
the Dauphin with troops except for the defence of his own realm 
if they see it attacked. 


The Dauphin still insists that all his preparations are simply 
for defence, though the Flemings do not trust him. He has 
consequently reinforced all his strong places on the Flemish 
borders. The Spaniards who are to arrive in Italy will be very 
apropos to counterbalance the French in Piedmont, which these 
people evidently intend to hold. It is now certain that the 
galleys will not leave the Mediterranean this year. It is said 
that they are mostly fitted and armed, and these people are 
constantly sending ships to sea, they say for Brasil, but more 
likely to plunder the Emperor’s subjects from the Indies, if they 
can catch them defenceless. 


Thero still exists little friendship between the Dauphin and 
the King of England, for reagons stated in my former letter. It 
is to be doubted whether the Dauphin will not some night 
demolish the wall that the English have erected near the port 
of Boulogne. The English themselves are in expectation of it 
and stand on their guard to resist if necessary. The English 
refuse to include the Scots in the peace, whereat thé Dauphin is 
much annoyed. The English Ambassador here has complained 
that 6,000 Scots have raided a part of Ireland and have raised 
the natives. They do not deserve, therefore, he contends, to be 
included in the treaty of peace. He (the Ambassador) was told 
in reply that the Irish had risen of themselves, and that the 
Scots had not aided them. In the meanwhile the King of 
England sent a fleet thither, and it is to be feared that after 
they had finished with Ireland they may attack Scotland on 
their way back. These people (the French) have been in so 
much fear of this that M. d’Etampes has been sent in haste to 
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Brittany to raise 6,000 men to man the galleys and other vessels 
to go to Scotland if needed. Affairs may, therefore, be regarded 
as anything but settled between France and England, the 
English having again reinforced Boulogne. 


On the 10th of this month the treaty of future marriage was 
settled in St. Germain between Horatio [Farnese] and the bastard 
daughter of the Dauphin, who is nine years old. His Holiness 
provides a dowry in cash of 200,000 crowns to buy an estate in 
France for Horatio, to whom he gives also an income of 25,000 
crowns, and the ancient patrimony of the Farnese family and the 
Duchy of Castro. It is even said that he will fortify some of 
the places for him. I hear that his Holiness is still very hard 
with the Emperor, and the papal ministers here say that the 
Pope is much put out at the curt reception of his legate Sfondrato 
by his Majesty. I have no doubt that the Duke of Piacenza* 
is in full intelligence with the French through this new alliance, 
and that he is in fear of the Emperor, since he is blamed for the 
recent sedition in Genoa. 


Tt is said that the anointing of the Dauphin at Rheims will 
not take place so soon as was thought, though all is ready 
there. They are delaying it for the return of the Constable's 
nephew Dandelot, in the hope that he will bring good news from 
the Emperor in the matter of amity, which they appear greatly 
to desire, notwithstanding their busy war preparations, which 
they insist are really for defence alone. 


Poissy, 29 June, 1547. 


Document Heapep, “News sunr BY THE AMBASSADOR IN 
France.” 


First to be mentioned is that the Legate Capo di Ferro has 
entered into communication with the ministers of the Dauphin 
in fulfilment of his mission on the third instant and, according 
to common report, his object was to suggest means for estab- 
lishing a peace between the Dauphin and the Emperor. He 
was told in reply that the Dauphin would with much pleasure 
accede to an arrangement on any fair conditions; but that it 
would be very difficult *to carry through this negotiation unless 
this Legate was conversant with what was being done by the 


.other Legate, who had been sent to the Emperor on a similar 


érrand. The intentions of the Emperor have not yet been made 
known, but it is publicly asserted by persons of position that this 
Legate has really come hither to treat of a marriage between 
Horatio (Farnese) with the bastard daughter of the Dauphin, - 
and not about the peace, which is simply a compliment of the 
Pope, as he desires rather to maintain discord between Christian 
princes for his own private advantage than to bring them 
together in harmony. The Dauphin is willing to treat for the 
marriage in question, but he demands that the Pope shail give 





* Pier Luigi Farnese, the son of Paul III. He was shortly after this murdered 
by conspirators in the imperial interest. 
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to Horatio the territory of Avignon and the county of Venaissin* 
which now belong to the Church. He ‘also wishes for Horatio 
to succeed the Duke of Castro (i.e., Pier Luigi Farnese) as heir of 
the house of Farnese, and that 150,000 crowns should be 
employed in buying some pieces of this realm (France) for 
Horatio. It is said that the Pope inclines much to the union, 
but he is troubled to know how he can recompense the Church. 
It is also known from the Venetian Ambassador here that the 
Legate would be glad to negotiate a defensive league between 
the Pope and these people; and that if the Seigniory of Venice 
had liked to consent to join in it, the matter would have been 
concluded ere this. The King of France began this negotiation 
and the Seigniory replied to him that to them the league he pro- 
posed would be superfluous, as there was no war with anyone, 
whilst if he was desirous of entering into any war the Seigniory 
could not join in it as they had no territory conterminous with 
his. If the King of France desired to open a war with the 
Emperor or with the King of England the Seigniory would be 
called upon to pass through the State of Milan to defend it, as 
they were bound to do by existing treaties. If this defensive 
league is concluded it appears that the Duke of Piacenza (Pier 
Luigi Farnese) will join, as he is, it is said, suspicious of the 
Emperor who accuses him and the Pope having been in secret 
understanding with Fiesco about the conspiracy in Genoa. It is 
said that the Duke (of Piacenza) is already making ready a force 
as large as he can collect, in distrust that Don Fernando (Gonzaga, 
Governor of Milan) may make an attack upon his State. The 
said Duke a month ago sent one of his gentlemen to the Dauphin, 
who conferred with the ministers for four hours, at which 
conference there was present the Nuncio who was then about 
to return to Italy. He declared to Don Fernando’s man that 
he had had a very good reception and answer, having succeeded 
in his mission, besides which they (the French) had given. him 
@ present of 500 crowns. With regard to this I have heard from 
the English Ambassador here, who said that he had it from a good 
source, that in dealing with this marriage with Horatio these 
people (the French) wished the Pope to find. some means by 
which the State of Piacenza should descend to Horatio after 
the death of his father the ‘present Duke and that an equivalent 
should be given to Ottavio elsewhere,{ this being the present 
position of the negotiations. Still, this looks all very improbable 
and would be indeed incredible unless the Pope te determined. 
to go astray altogether from reason. 

Mesnage has written that the Emperor and the Pope are at 
great enmity, the Pope complaining bitterly that the Emperor 
denied audience to his Nuncio, whilst the Emperor complained 

* The County of Venaissin the capital of which was Carpentras, in the modern 
French department of Vaucluse, had been a papal fief, like its neighbour Avignon, 
for centurjes, having passed by gift to the papacy on the death of Clement V. in 
1316, It was here in Carpentras that the conclave was convoked to elect 


Clement’s successor, and the place was then sacked and destroyed by the late 
Popoe’s nephew Bertrand de Goth. : 

+ It will be. recollected that Ottavio Farnese was the eldest son and had 
married the Emperor’s legitimated daughter Margaret. 
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that his Holiness had abandoned him in the German war, and 
had refused to concede to him a Part of certain relics in Spain. 
This has set these people here (the French) on the alert, as they 
conclude that it indicates that the Emperor is in very urgent 
need of money, since he had come to such extremity as to take 
the relics. It is also reported here that the Pope is offended 
with the Emperor, because when he arranged with the Protestants 
he did not include his Holiness in the negotiations, in accordance 
with the treaty between them. The Nuncio who was with the 
confederates took care to make this known. The reply given 
to this by the Emperor’s ministers was that his Majesty was not 
bound to secure the inclusion of the Pope unless he was treating 
of religious rights, which was not the case at present, and that 
the only point with which he was now dealing was that of 
rebellion. ae See ae a ae ee ee ee . 

Charges are now made against Paulin that the galleys which 
were under his charge have been found in very bad condition 
and ill supplied. What is worse still is that he has nothing to 
answer for the money he has received but his own person, he 
having lived in so prodigal a fashion. 

They are raising enormous sums of moncy from the confirmation 
of the offices in France and it is believed that the amount will 
not fall short of 600,000 crowns. They say. that over 80,000° 
different offices will have to be confirmed, and as the sum is so 
great the Dauphin at the request of some persons has consented 
to pay it to his treasurer before giving hope to the Seneschal of 
Normandy, who will distribute the greater part of it, the object 
of this being to satisfy people that it is to be used in this way, 
so that no ground shall lie at any future time for a lawsuit against 
her for an excessive gift.* 

Cardinal Tournon was in this Court about a week ago, but he 
only came to take leave of the King to withdraw to his home. 
He was not very favourably received, and they did not give him 
a lodging in the burgh even, let alone in the castle of St. Germain. 
It is evident from this that there is much feeling against him, 
and in good truth the King hates to hear his name mentioned. 
All the officers of the household of the late King have been left 
undisturbed in their posts, especially Surdi, only that he does 
not sleep in the Daupfin’s chamber as he did in that of his 
father. Young St. André takes his place there, and at Whit- 
‘suntide the Order was given to him, and the Marshal of France 
Was appointed to it at the same time, but the latter is very ill of 
gout and much depressed. The Adriiral retains his office, but 
he is to have an assistant in consequence of the complaints of 
the piracies that have taken place at sea during his time. 
M. d’Enghein, the Marquis de Maine and M. de St. Cadiel received 
the Order also at Whitsuntide and it is said that Peter Strozzi 
is also to receive it. . . 2)... 

The King has left St. Germain for Cempiégne, whence he 
will go Coutrai and so to Rheims, where he has determined to 

* The Grande Seneschale of Normandy was of course the famous Diane de 


Poictiers, the mistress of Henry II. The passage is somewhat obscure in ita 
wording, but its general meaning is ‘unmistakable. ? 
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be anointed at the end of the present month of June. M. de 
Rheims has gone thither already to prepare for the solemnity. 
It is certain that if M. de Laval had not died the Dauphin 
would have sent him as governor to Piedmont in place of the 
Prince of Amalfi, who is not much trusted. 

The Dauphin has again ordered all the captains to join their 
commands under penalty of deprivation of their places , saying 
that they will do much. better to do their duty in their garrisons 
than in dangling after his Court. He refuses to let any of these 
captains hold offices in his household or chamber in order to 
give them no excuse for staying away from their commands, 
and to cause them to fortify their strongholds well. He has 
ordered them not to return unless they are summoned. 

Captain Frangois Bernard was despatched by the Dauphin on 
the 4th instant to inspect certain fortresses in Dauphiné which 
are being strengthened. He will go thence to Provence to see 
what has been done in the new works there. Franyois was 
recently dismissed, but he knew well how to play his cards, and 
they have retained him, although he does belong to the family 
of the Admiral. The Constable was ill of a colic lately and the . 
Dauphin went to visit him once, remaining with him for two 
hours and showing great sympathy and anxiety for his recovery. 
They are fortifying in great haste Bourg in the Bresse, Lyons 
and Bayonne. ‘There is a great plague in the latter place. 
The fortification made by the King of France near Langres has 
for the most part fallen down. 

The Rheingrave was at this Court a week since and spoke at 
length with the Dauphin. In public he praised and exalted 
greatly the power of the Emperor, cursing the Landgrave as 
a man of little faith for having deserted the Elector of Saxony.’ © 
He hoped soon to be despatched to Germany to raise some 
troops. It is reported also that Captain Aqueforte has been 
sent to Westphalia with the same object, and Captain Felix 
has undertaken to raise some men. They are all pensioners of 
the King of France. 7 


The Queen Dowacer to, Van DER DELFT. 


Since writing our Ictters of the second of last month, we have 
received yours of the 29 May and of the 16, 17, and 24 ultimo, 
by which we have learnt details of your negotiations, both in 
the matter of the restitution of the estates of the Emperor’s 
subjects in the Boulognais, and in that of the compensation for 
the injuries inflicted upon other subjects of his Majesty at sea, 
as well as the occurrences in England generally. 

Although the Protector and the other members of the English 
Council are very ready to give you fair words, we can see up to 
the present no indications whatever of their giving anything 
else, as they continue to procrastinate and will come to no 
definite resolution. We cannot understand why they should 
require a declaration of those subjects of the Emperor who 
have estates in the Boulognais in their occupation before they 
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have announced whether or not they intend to restore such estates 
to the owners, unless, indced, the demand is simply for the pur- 
pose of further delaying the affair; and then perhaps after all 
of their finding some pretext for refusing the restitution 
altogether. Nevertheless, in order not to stick on this point 
of difficulty, you may demonstrate to the Protector, Paget and 
others to -whom you may deem it advisable to speak on the 
matter, that it has never been our intention to demand anything 
for subjects of the King of France, to whose prejudice their 
own King acted in leaving Boulogne in the occupation of the 
English. Our action has been simply and solely on behalf of 
the legitimate Flemish subjects of the Emperor, who, without 
fraud of any sort, are domiciled in the dominions under our 
government, and who did not take any part against the English, 
and who consequently, as allies of the latter, cannot justly be 
deprived of the estates belonging to them in a country under 
English rule. On the contrary they should unquestionably be 
restored. to the enjoyment of their property, as they have been 
by the French in that part of the Boulognais in the occupation 
of the latter. If they are treated otherwise by the English they 
will have good reason to complain that they are worse dealt with 
by their allies than by the French whose enemies they were, 
If, however, they (the English government) will consent in 
principle to the restitution in favour of Flemish subjects of the 
estates belonging to them in the country now held by the English, 
it being understood that such subjects took no part against the 
English during the war, we will undertake when the restitution 
is to be carried into effect that no person shall enter into 
possession of such restored estates without proper attestation 
that he is a bona fide subject of the Emperor, and that he has 
taken no part against the English. This we think in all reason 
should suffice if they (the English) are really dealing with the 
matter in good faith, as such matters should be dealt with between 
allies. We cannot, however, undertake at the present juncture 
to make a general declaration of all those who own estates in 
the territory in the English occupation. 

You can, of course, les them know that the principal claimants 
to such estates are the Princess de Gavre, Dowager Countess 
d@Egmont for her land, farms and appurtenances at Fiennes, 
the Sieur de Morbecque, captain, on behalf of his wife, for the 


‘estate of Souverain Moulin and its appurtenances, the Sieur de 


Mamez and several other private gentlemen and honest burgesses, 
of whose names we cannot as yet send them a list. After they 
(the English) have consented in general terms to the principle 
of the restitution we will willingly send you the list of claimants. 
You will not fail, however, to point out to them (the English) 
the patience that these Flemish subjects have exercised in this 
matter of restitution, which now should be carried out promptly, 
the prejudice to the claimants having béen already very .con- 
siderable as the lands have remained waste and uncultivated. 
This is an additional reason why the restitution should be 
granted without any further delay. 
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Whilst your letters of the 23 ultimo were being delivered to 
us three Spanish merchants resident at Bruges arrived here, and 
made great complaints to us of the scrious wrong and damage 
the English are inflicting upon them by retaining possession of 
the merchandise belonging to Lope de Carrion. The said 
merchants have presented to us the enclosed petition, and we 
have had them informed of what you recently wrote. This has 
somewhat tranquillised them, and they are willing to hold over 
their petition until you have informed us of what you may have 
arranged with Paget touching their business. It may be feared 
that if at this juncture the English will not provide some 
satisfactory solution of this affair, these Spanish merchants 
may seek a remedy elsewhere. 

With regard to other private claims and complaints of 
merchants, we can only recommend you again to get them 
cleared up and settled as far as you are able : and you may assure 
Paget that if any English merchants have made any complaints 
to them of injustice being done to them on this side since the 
last treaty of close alljance, and he will have the complaints 
submitted to us by the English ambassador here, we will promise 
to take such measures as will give the complainants every 
reason to be satisfied and we will not allow any delay to take 
place in the settlement. 

Touching the complaints presented by (English) merchants at 
Bourbourg, and also by the commisstoner they recently sent 
hither for the purpose, relating to occurrences that took place 
previous to the conclusion of the last treaty, we do not intend 
to deal with these in any way, as we consider that such matters 
were all settled by the treaty in question, which provided that 
all past complaints were estopped and -extinguished. If we 
entered into these old claims and grievances there would never 
be an end. We would not on our side claim redress for any 
grievance that occurred prior to the signing of the treaty, which, 
in effect, would be in greater number than those put forward by 
the English. In order, therefore, not to prejudice the treaty 
referred to, the best course will be to confine ourselves on both 
sides to matters that refer to the period subsequent to the 
signing of the last treaty. - 

We send you herewith the petition that has been presented 
to us by a poor Friesland sailor named Simon Symonson of 
Bolswort, who is powerless, as he says, to pursue-any further 
his claim in England, and we recommend to you the expedition 
of his business. 

With respect to the complaints in general made by the 
merchants about the customs-dues and other extortions with 
which the English trouble them, several of the Antwerp merchants 
have come to us at Brussels, for the purpose of demonstrating 
to us by means of the full information which they say they 
possess, that the “ great dues” of England were imposed after 
the year 1445, and that, therefore, in accordance with the com- 
mercial ‘treaties they (the merchants’) should’ be exempt from 
the payment of the same. They allege that the English are 
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only trying to circumvent us by exhibiting the books they have 
drawn up. We have not yet come to any resolution with regard 
to the contention of these merchants, but as soon as we do so 
you shall be informed. For the same reason also we have not 
conveyed to you the decision of the Council here on your own 
report and that of Councillor Van der Burch. 

We are sending with the present letter the packet we have 
just received for you from his Majesty, and although we expect 
that you will be fully informed of the successful progress of his 
Majesty’s affairs, we think well to let you know that on the 19th 
of last month the Landgrave of Hesse surrendered himself into 
his Majesty’s hands at his mercy and discretion (genade en 
opgenade) making his complete submission, and craving his 
Majesty’s clemency, in accordance with the capitulation made 
with him, a duplicate of which we send you herewith in case 
you should not receive it from elsewhere. 

According to the information that reaches us we gather that 
his Majesty will shortly proceed to Ulm, where he intends to 
hold an Imperial Diet. With regard to the southern towns which 
have not hitherto submitted, they are also at present entering 
into negotiations to be reccived again into the Emperor’s favour, 
and they consequently hope that with God’s blessing, since the 
two leaders of the rebellion have submitted themselves, the 
others will not persist. They have neither the power nor tho 
resources to do so, and they will also be denounced under the 
Imperial ban, which will deprive them of all their privileges and 
render them liable to be captured by anyone. The neighbouring 
nobles will do their duty in this respect. 

Binche, 3 July, 1547. 


Sr. Mauris to Cozos. 


The bearer of the present, a Spaniard named Juan de La Rea, 
has been in this Court requesting me to urge the King’s 
ministers to compel Peter Strozzi to restore to him a ship which 
he seized in the port of Corunna. Cardinal Tournon and the 
Admiral of France had already informed me that previous to 
the seizure referred tg the English had seized and _ pillaged 
a French ship in the port of St. Lonnery(?) in Spain with the 
connivance of the Spaniards, who had done nothing to prevent it. 

Peter Strozzi having been informed of this, and hearing that 
at Corunna there was a Spanish ship loaded with merchandise 
for the English, when he was there with his galley he captured 
it in return for the French ship that had been taken. The vessel 
seized by Strozzi wes manned by Frenchmen and sent to France, 
but on the voyage thither it was re-captured by the English and 
taken to England. They (i.e., the French ministers) added that 
Strozzi had already seized at sea and sent to France two English 
ships ; but that one of these had by the fortune of the sea been 
cast upon the coast of Spain, where it still remains embargoed as 
a reprisal for La Rea’s vessel seized at Corunna. The Cardinal 
and the Admiral therefore begged me to submit to the Emperor- 
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and to the Prince (Philip) a request that they would restore to 
Strezzi the ship that had been driven into a Spanish harbour, 
and to prevent any future attacks upon French shipping in 
Spanish ports. 

I have sent a copy of the statement to the Emperor, and 
have thought advisuble also to inform you thereof, in order 
that you may take what steps may scem best in the matter. 
The bearer himself has spoken to Strozzi on the matter, and 
the reply he got was that his ship was not in Strozzi’s possession, 
but in that of the English, and that consequently it was 
impossible for him to restore it to him, He had better address 
the English about it. I have not pressed the ministers further 
on the point: it is very evident that they would not give the 
bearer any other answer than that given to him by Strozzi. At 
the very pressing request of the bearer I make this statement 
to you, in order, as he says, that he may obtain redress or 
indemnity in Spain. 

Only three days ago a beginning was made in_ hearing 
evidence in the charge against M. Calvasao, who is making great 
efforts to end the examination before the King’s (of France’s) 
fleet against the English sails, which it is considered certain 
that it will do by the 15th instant at latest, the galleys having 
already arrived at Havre de Grace. It is true that the big ships 
from Marseilles have not yet appeared, but it is said that the fleet 
will not delay its departure for them. It is said that there are 
us many as 600 or 800 Spaniards in the flect. 

Honfleur, 9 July, 1547. 


Van pER Dxxrr to the Emprror. 

I have been to-day with the Protector, who has acceded to the 
demand of your Majesty’s subjects in the Boulognais to be put 
into possession of their properties on submitting to the King of 
England and making the usual declarations of homage and 
fidelity always having regard to your Majesty. 

During my conversation with him he said he was extremely 
sorry that your Majesty shouJd hold such an opinion of him and 
of this realm as he had beeg informed that you did. He was 
told that your Majesty had said that people here were worse than 
the Protestants, and that there was no religion at all; and, 
moreover, that his (the Protector’s) government wag. displeasing 
to your Majesty. He could not bring himself to believe that 
this was true, he said ; and as I saw that he was much disturbed 
and evidently wished me to write to your Majesty, I said that 
I should be quite ready to do it, but that I thought it would be 
derogatory both to him and to me, as he ought well to consider 
that your Majesty would never say such things but only such as 
you were convinced were true. With regard to England, I said, 
your Majesty had received no other relation than such as had 
been contained in my own letters which certainly had never 
given such odious information. I said, moreover, that even if 
he chose to believe that your Majesty had made use of such 
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words (which, however, was entirely unfounded) it would make 
your Majesty very justifiably belicve that he was too ready to 
accept as true things that were not worthy of credence. 

I pointed out to him how lacking in probability the assertion 
was, and especially in view of the good opinion your Majesty 
had of him, which was proved, I said, by letters I had received 
from you. He replied, “I know full well that the Emperor 
is as good and virtuous a Prince as any in the world, and is not 
in the habit of speaking ill of anyone, and certainly not of his 
friends and alligs, or of his very humble servant, as [have always 


_ been and am, but I have been assured that the words were not 


* 


only said by his Majesty but they were the subject of public 
discussion in his Court.” To this T replied that, whatever your 
Majesty might have said must necessarily have been derived from 
my letters, which I should be pleased to show him at any time, 
and he would find in them only that which tended to maintain 
and preserve the existing friendship between allied and .con- 
federate princes, and nothing to disturb it by suspicion and 
discontent ; although I confessed that I had seen much here 
which T could not praise. In accordance with the affection that 
I bore him, and seeing that in his position of authority he could 
amend matters, I preferred to address him personally and 
remonstrate with him frankly to writing to your Majesty 
blaming him. 

He thanked me very much for this, and as I saw that this was 
a good opportunity for carrying the matter further, I said that 
it was quite true that I had received letters from the Queen 
(Dowager), in which she desired me to inform her whether all 
things were so much profaned here as was generally asserted in 
Flanders ; and I had replied to this enquiry by saying that the 
Mass, the Holy Sacrament, the Confession, the fasts and fish- 
days, were all celebrated here as customary ; that the bishops 
were in their respective dioceses preaching and performing the 
duties of their office; which I told him ought all be maintained 
or everything would inevitably go to ruin. He took also very 
amiably my remark that I would not conceal from him that 
I had been much displeased to see that immediately after the 
death of King Henry, nothing was heard but preachers on every 
side, some to proclaim their opinions and others to inculcate and 
énforce their fallacies, as if the government of a country consisted 
of nothing else than that. 

I urged him finally to take great: care to maintain the respect and. 
dignity of the bishops and other ecclesiastics, as they were as 
worthy here as could be found anywhere and if they were further 
depressed there would be an end to all law and obedience. 

He (the Protector) displayed a great desire, as he always does 
to maintain friendly relations with your Majesty and to please 
you in every possible way. He divulged to me in confidence 
that Paulin immediately ‘after the death of King Henry had 
striven to win him (the Protector) to the side of France, by means 
of a large annual pension, which, as was only right, he had always 
declined. Notwithstanding this, however, Paulin, the last time 
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he came hither was instructed to offer him the assignment of the 
pension, and as he (the Protector) had afterwards learned, had 
brought with him, already signed, the deed of assignment. But 
with all these offers and grand promises of the French to divert 
the English Government from their alliance with your Majesty, 
he said he had always remained constant and would continue to 
do so, being well aware of the ancient amity which it was so neces- 
sary to preserve intact for the welfare of both parties. 

He told me that the French with some sixteen or eighteen 
galleys and two saccres had passed through the Straits of Dover, 
sailing in a northerly direction, and he suspected that their 
destination was to reinforce the Scots. He knew for certain 
that the latter had united all their forces with the intention of 
entering the territory belonging to them which the forces of the 
King of England now occupied, and of taking a fort, which however, 
was of very little importance. He believed, nevertheless, that 
they would not gain anything by their attempts, and that after 
they had done their best he would be able to win from them in a 
fortnight more than they could recover, to which end he had already, 
he said, made good preparations. 

With regard to Boulogne, the wall which they had begun to 
construct was still being continued,.and was already so far advanced. 
thatthe French would not be able to hinder them in the work. 

When he asked me if I had not any news from your Majesty 
I replied that I had nothing fresh. ‘‘ Well,” said he, “I will 
make you a sharer of the news I have received respecting the 
Landgrave (Philip of Hesse) who has been received into the 
grace and favour of the Emperor on certain conditions, of which 
I wiil send you a copy.” I thanked him for the intelligence, 
and then took my leave of him, after which I took leave of all 
the members of the Council. I was in private conversation 
with the Protector for more.than two hours and on leaving him 
I asked him whether he wished me to write to your Majesty 
about the complaint he had made as to the remarks ascribed 
to you respecting his Government, to which he answered 
““T consider you very discreet and my very good friend, so I will 
leave it entirely to your discretion.” T have thought best, how- 
ever, to let your Majesty know all that passed. 

If your Majesty will please pardon me for doing so I will change 
the opinion I formerly held, namely that the Earl of Warwick, 
as he is the most splendid and haughty by nature amd in high 
reputation would probably determine not to give way to the 
Protector. I think now that, contenting himself with the pre- 
eminence he at present enjoys, before all the others except the 
Protector, he will not persevere in the management of affairs, 
nor is he, indeed, so able to support the work, which appears 
to be unable to tire the Protector. The latter accordingly knows 
everything,,and nothing whatever is done without its passing 
through his hands. Your Majesty will please consider if it will 
be advisable to keep him (Somerset) in his good devotion towards 
you by means of a favourable letter, such as I ventured to suggest 
to your Majesty recently. 
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The Queen (Dowager Katharine Parr) was married a few days. 
since to the Lord Admiral,* the brother of the Protector, and 
still causes herself to be served ceremoniously as Queen, which 
it appears is the custom here. Nevertheless when she went 
lately to dine at the house of her new husband she was not served 
with the royal state, from which it is presumed that she will 
eventually live according to her new condition. 

I recently visited Madam Mary on her departure for the North 
Country. She received me in most honourable fashion, and 
although since the death of the King, her father, she had refrained 
from dining in public, she did so on this occasion. to celebrate 
my visit, and insisted upon my dining with her. After dinner 
she talked for a long space with me, enquiring most particularly 
about your Majesty’s health and the progress of your affairs. 
Finding myself on confidential terms with her I endeavoured to 
discover from her whether she knew anything about the amount 
of her dower, and also asked her if she was going willingly to the 
North country, whether sho intended to stay there, and what 
allowance was to be made to her, 

She replied that she was going to the North by her own desire, 
as she wished to see personally the estates that had been assigned. 
to her, the value of which she was informed was about twelve | 
thousand ducats (per annum). I said this was a most miserable 
allowance, and I thought her father had made a far different 
provision for her by his will; to which she replied quite frankly 
that the testament which was said to be that of the late Kin; 
might or might not be genuine ; she did not know. She hai 
heard, however, that the provisions of it, so far as related to her, 
were not more favourable than those contained in the will he had 
made when he was about to cross over to Boulogne (i.e. in July 
1544). On this I asked the Princess where her mother’s dowry 
was now, to which she replied: “I know nothing about it and 
the matter has never been mentioned.” 

After a long conversation I remarked that I had heard that she 
was to be married in France ; whereupon she said that she herself 
knew nothing of it, except that on one occasion a duke in France 
had been spoken of, although nothing had been said to her about it. 
She then asked me what I thought about the Queen (Dowager’s) 
marriage to the Lord Admiral. I answered that it appeared 
to me to be quite fitting, since the Queen and he were of similar 
rank, she having been content to forget the honour she had enjoyed 
from the late King. I was also the more pleased at the marriage, 
I said, because it meant that she herself (the Princess Mary) 
had thus escaped an alliance with the personage in question, 
for which, according to common report, she was at one time 
designated. She laughed at. this, saying that she had never 
spoken to him in her life, and had only seen him once ; and she 
took in very good part my remark that, but for the perfect con- 
fidence I had in her prudence and discrétion I should have come 

* Tho exact date of Katharine Parr’s merriage to Lord Seymour has always 


been uncertain, though it was known to have taken place after the 4 June, 1547, 


This letter of Van der Delft’s would seem to indicate that the marriage took placa 
early in July 1547, A 
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to her and have begged her to bear in mind her great descent 
and the respect due to her person, which should never tolerate 
such a degradation. 

She seemed to have entire confidence in me, and begged me 
to write to her sometimes, although she expected to be back in 
London again before Christmas. 

I thereupon took my leave of her ; she being very much pleased 
that I had given notice to the Protector of my intention to visit 
her for the purpose of thanking her for the honour she had done 
me in standing Godmother to my child, to which he had sent me 
a reply that I should do well in going as I proposed. 

London, 10 July, 1547. 


Van ver Derr to the QuzEN DowaceEr. 


I sent yesterday to ask the Protector if Ishould receive the 
answer about the Boulognais claims here or at Hempton Court, 
whither I had heard that the King was going, and in reply he gave 
me an appointment to wait upon him to-day. 

After some conversation we came to the business of the claims 
in the Boulognais, which he told me they would conccdo to such 
subjects of the Emperor as had not taken the part of Vrance 
in the last war against the English. He said that he did this out 
of consideration for your Majesties, and on condition that the 
claimants should do the customary homage and enter into the 
usual obligations of fidelity, undertaking, moreover, not to claim 
more than they had possessed and enjoyed before the war. 
I accepted this concession saying that it was in conformity with 
right and justice, and that your Majesties would, I knew, act 
in similar rightcous manner towards them in any case that might 
arise. I also promised to communicate the fact to your Majesty 
at once. 

The Protector displayed a great disposition to please your 
Majesties, whilst still complaining that there were certain rebel 
subjects of theirs (the English) sheltered in Flanders. These 
had been cloistered persons here’ and had possessed pensions 
from the King, and they hed nevertheless fled secretly across 
the sea to Flanders, where they had entered into cloisters, both 
in Bruges and elsewhere. They had also, he said, incited to 
treason in this country. as had been clearly demonstrated by two 
presbiters now prisoners here. He then asked me if I had any 
news of the Emperor, and whether J knew how his Majesty now 
stood with the Landgrave (Philip of Hesse). I replied that I knew 
nothing for certain ; whereupon the Protector told me what had 
passed in the matter, and promised to send me a copy of the 
agreement made between the Emperor and the Landgrave. : 

He also told me that he had received intelligence that sixteen 
or eighteen galleys and two saccres had passed through the Straits 
of Dover sailing in @ northerly direction. He suspected, he said, 
that their destination was to reinforce the Scots, who he knew for 
certain had concentrated all their forces with the intention of 
entering the Scottish territories occupied by the English, and of 
obtaining possession of a fort, which, however, was of no great 
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importance. Nevertheless, he said, he hoped they would not be 
able to take it : but in any case after they had done their utmost 
he would take from them more than they could get back. He had 
already made full preparations to this effect. As for the wall 
they (the English) had commenced at Boulogne, they would con- 
tinue its construction ; for they had already made such progress 
with it that the French could not hinder them. 

In a day or two the members of the Council will leave here for 
Hampton Court, and will make a little progress with the King. 
1 am therefore afraid that I shall not get any good opportunity of 
terminating Lope de Carrion’s affair and those of the merchants men- 
tioned in the petition sent to me by your Majesty in your last letters, 
for the Council will not return to London again until the winter. 

I have no other news to communicate to your Majesty, except 
that the Queen (Dowager Catharine Parr) was married a few 
days ago to the Lord Admiral.* She still causes herself to be 
served with royal honours, according to the custom of this country 
as T am told, 


London, 10 July, 1547. 


FERNANDO DE GonzaGa to the Emperor. 


In a long letter in Italian of this date referring entirely to the 
project of the Emperor to obtain possession of Parma and 
Piacenza, it is made clear that the murder of Pier Luigi Farnese 
Duke of Castro, Piacenza and Parma, which is usually ascribed 
to Gonzaga personally, wes committed with the knowledge and 
connivance of the Emperor. As the interest of the letter is 
purely Italien and unconnected with English affairs and the Refor- 
mation struggle it is not transcribed here. The terms arranged 
with tho conspirators in Piacenza headed by Count Giovan 
Agostino, are appended to the letter. The city was to be offered 
to Gonzaga for the Emperor on a certain day, the offer to remain 
open for 24 hours only. Parma end the other territories of 
Pier Luigi were to be forced into obedience by the Emperor’s 
troops under Gonzaga, the person of Pier Luigi was not to be 
“disposed of ” by Gonzaga until the citadel had surrendered, 
and all homicides and ether deeds of violence committed in carrying 
out the conspiracy were to be condoned. On the 8th August 
Gonzaga writes that the conspirators, to whom he had com- 
municated the Emperor’s approval, need the bridle more than the 
spur, though they are uneasy at the presence of Duke Ottavio 
Farnese, the Emperor’s son-in-law in the town. Gonzaga adviscs 
them to defer the execution of the plot until Ottavio has left 
at the end of the month. 





* The exact date of Catharine Parr’s marriage with Seymour has hitherto 
been uncertain, though the lettera between them still extant prove that they 
wore plighted lovers soon after the removal of Catharine to Chelsea early in March. 
They were evidently not married on the 4 Ji une, because Princess Mary’s dignified 
letter to Seymour (printed in Ellis’ Letters) of that date refera to his pétition 
that tho Princess would intercede with the young King in favour of Seymour's. 
suit. The letter from Van der Delft for the first time fixes the date of the marri: 
at some time in the first week in July, 1547; though it has been surmised that 
there was a secret marriage at the end of May. Their child waa not-born until 
the 30 August of the following year, 1548. 
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Van Der Derr to the Qurzn DowaceEr. roa 


Since receiving your Majesty’s letters of the 3rd instant I have 
had an interview with the Protector, the purport of which I have 
thought necessary to convey to your Majesties. I therefore 
dispatch this special courier, and your Majesty will see by the 


copy of the letter I send to the Emperor all that has happened 
here. 


London, 24 July, 1547. 


Van DER DeEtrt to the EMPEROR. 


I was summoned yesterday by the Protector, in order that he 
might give me an account of certain colloquies that had passed 
between him and the French Ambassador on the subject of the 
differences now existing: namely, the limits and fortifications 
at Boulogne, the amount of money due to the King of England 
from France, and the inclusion of the Scots in the treaty of 
peace. 

With regard to the first points mentioned the King .of France 
demanded that they should be settled in his presence, and that 
with this object the English should send Commissioners to France. 
This the Protector refused, having regard to the honour and 
prestige of his King, and maintained that the said point should 
be discussed by Commissioners on both sides, in accordance with . 
the treaties in force, or else submitted to impartial arbitrators. 
The dispute went so far, owing to the construction of the wall at 
Boulogne harbour by the English, that the French Ambassador 
declared plainly that the annual pension paid by France to this 
country would not be so promptly forthcoming. 

With regard to the inclusion of the Scots in the treaty, the 
Protector repeated the arguments so often brought forward 
by the English on other occasions, to the effect that all their 
agreements must be without prejudice to the existing treaties 
with your Majesty: they having been expressly reserved in the 
treaty with the French. The Protector, however, finally said that 
he would be satisfied if they would send to your Majesty to learn 
your wishes on the matter, as without your consent and satisfaction 
they neither could nor would agree to anything. To this the 
French Ambassador had madé no other reply but that he would 
communicate what the Protector said to his master the King. 

The Protector then told me that since this interview he had 
received news that the Scots, to the number of eighteén thousand 
men with seven thousand savages in addition, had entered the 
King of England’s territory and had captured the place he had 
mentioned to me previously. This place, he said, was not at all 
strong or commodious to fortify, but had nevertheless withstood - 
several canon shots.* As it had been taken by the King of 
England since the signing of the treaty of alliance the matter did 
not touch -your Majesty if the Scots went no farther than they 
had already done. In case they did, however, your Majesty 





* Probably Langholme is the place referred to as the re-capture of that plece 
was one of Somerset’s excuses for his invasion of Scotland. 
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‘well knew the obligation that rested upon you * and ‘he (the 
Protector) begged me to give notice to your Majesty. I said it was 
very early days yet for that matter, and probably your Majesty 
yourself would think so. He then said: “ Well, I will tell you 
the secret so that you may communicate it to the Emperor, 
As the Scots are not fulfilling the treaties they have with us, 
and have never ceased to injure both the subjects of the Emperor 
and ours, besides which they have now attacked us again, we have 
decided to go against them both by land and sea, and we are in 
hope of being able to avoid the necessity of troubling the Emperor 
or asking him to provide us with the aid stipulated by the 
treaties.” He added that for the purpose of dealing with the 
French galleys that had gone up to Scotland he had already twenty- 
four well armed ships, fully equipped, which would sail very shortly 
to take up their position either at the mouth of the Forth leading 
to Edinburgh or else at Saint Andrews, which still holds out 
for the King of England, and thus to prevent the French galleys 
from getting out so easily as they got in. 

They (the English) have already there all the needful stores 
for their camp, and have resolved that their force shall consist 
only of men of their own nation near the Scottish border: but 
the cavalry, which will consist of about four thousand horse, 
will be raised principally in the neighbourhood of London. The 
Protector told me in confidence that although the Earl of Warwick 
was amply sufficient a personage for this enterprise, he (Somerset) 
had nevertheless decided to be present in person, with the hope 
that by God’s blessing he would be able to perform such a service 
as should assure this country for the future against both Scots 
and French in that direction. 

Sire ; in the course of the long conversation that passed between 
us he declared to me emphatically that he plainly perceived the 
intention of the King of France to be, not only to help the Scots, 
but rather to bring them into entire subjection to him: for 
the Protector assured me that it was quite true that the French 
had demanded that the two principal fortresses of Scotland should 
be delivered to them, to which demand, however, no reply had yet 
been received by them from the Governor (i.e. the Regent 
Arran). “ Besides,” he said, “You well know Bishop Paniter 
who was here as Scdttish Ambassador and is now in France. 
We know him too, and how artful he is. But nevertheless I am 
certain that when he begged for assistance the King of France 
replied that he had already spent large sums of money upon 
them (the Scots) for which up to the present he had not seen 
any result, and he had found great difficulties raised to his demand. 
The galleys, moreover, he (Somerset) said, had left port for 





* By tho treaty of 1543 between Henry VIIE and the Emperor both parties 
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Scotland before Paniter had been informed of* it. When 
I expressed doubt as to the probability of this the Protector 
said. ‘“ You need not hesitate to believe it: I am as certain 
of the truth of what I say as that you and I are here together ; 
and you can well consider from this what the real object of the 
French is, namely to set their foot firmly in Scotland, which will 
not, be to the advantage of the Emperor’s dominions or ours. 
For this reason it is necessary for us to be beforehand with them, 
and stop their proceedings in such a way that, however much 
they may attempt in future to interfere there they may not 
find means to succeed in their object, or even to be able to give 
assistance to the Scots if they want to do so.” 

T have thought Sire that it was advisable to give your Majesty 
with all speed an account of this conversation. 

It is not known here yet that the Protector will go with the 
army in person, and he will not leave before the end of August ; 
so that your Majesty will doubtless consider whether it is desirable 
that something should be said to him before-his departure as it 
Bay be, supposed that all business will be suspended during his 
absence. j 

People here are very enthusiastic about this war and every one 
is busy in trying to take part in it. I plainly perceive that they 
have no doubt: that the French will make war upon them at the 
first. opportunity but they appear to be very cheerful. , 

The changes in religion are proceeding more modestly than 
hitherto. 

Madam Mary has not yet started for the North country and 
it ae to me that she has no desire to hasten her journey. 

ith regard to the man sent hither by the Duke of Ferrara, 
I have been able to discover nothing about his negotiations, 
except that he has come for the purpose of renewing the amity, 
and also to learn the state and condition of the Boulognais, in 
which by reason of his wife * the duke will have some interest, 

London, 24 July, 1547. 


Van per Derrr to the EMPEROR. : 


Just at the moment I had sent to Hampton Court for a passport 
for the letters I had written to your Majesty, one of the secretaries 
of the Council came to me, sent by the Protector to inform me 
that the English Ambassador in France had written that, having 
requested audience for the purpose of fulfilling his instructions 
respecting the questions at issue between them, he had received 
from the Constable a reply on behalf of the King, to the effect 
that there was nothing more to be said about it, and that the 
King would insist positively upon the matter of the five hundred 
thousand crowns mentioned in the treaties being settled in his 
presence ; and as for the annual payment he meant to suspend 
it and would make no further payment on that account until 
Boulogne was restored to him. 





* The eclebrated Renée of Franes, the Protestant daughter of Louis XII 
and Anne of Briitany married to the Duke of Ferrara. 
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* With regard to the first of these points the Secretary of the Council 
told me, the Protector and the English Council were absolutely 
disinclined to listen to it ; both in order to safeguard thé prestige 
of their master and to fulfil their treaty rights. The suspension 
of the annual payment by the King of France he said, moreover, 
plainly exhibited the wrong that the French were inflicting upon: 
them ; and it was clearly evident to them (the English Council) 
that peace could not be very long maintained between them, 
although they themselves had given no occasion for war, and 
would give none. They begged me to advise your Majesty of all 
this, in the confident conviction that you would always remain 
their true defender and friend of their young King, whose childish 
years perhaps were the real reason of these menaces on the part 
of the French. er 

I understand from the secretary that the galleys (i.e. of the 
French) were before Saint Andrews, and much ‘haste is being 
made here for the departure of the ships. The assembly of the 
Scottish forces, it appears, could not be maintained any longer 
owing to the lack of victuals, and at present the number of men 
in the field did not exceed some ten thousand. They had razed 
the place they had captured. 

, With respect to the number of troops these people (the English) 
will have, so far as I can rimdlerstand, it will not exceed sixteen 
thousand, inclusive of about four thousand horse and a good. 
force of harquebussiers ; whilst about three thousand fighting 
men will be carried in the ships. They think that this force 
will suffice for the exploit they aim at, knowing, as they do, 
that the Scots hurried into this enterprise because they were 
quite convinced that they ran no risk from this quarter. These 
people (the English) will take care not to leave their own country. 
undefended in view of the necessity that may come to them from 
elsewhere. 

London, 27 July, 1547.* ‘ 

Postscript.—Sire: By the man whom I sent to Hampton 
Court for the passport for the letters, the Protector has sent me 
word that he has received news that during the last ten days 
the Scots have captured seventeen vessels, Spanish, Flemish 
and English. 


° 


Tue Quern Dowaczr to Van DER DELFT. 


*s We have received your letters of 10th instant, informing us 


of the concession you have obtained in the matter of the Flemish 
subjects who claim the restitution of their estates situate in the 
Boulognais, and who took no part on the side of France during 
the last war, the restitution being promised on condition that the 
owners do homage and take the customary oaths of fidelity, 
it being also provided that the claimants must not pretend to 
more than they possessed and enjoyed previous to the war. 





* In the same parcel as the above letter is another in very similar terms of same 
date addressed by Van der Delft to the Queen Dowager of Hungary. As the 
variants between the two letters are merely verbal the latter despatch is not 
transcribed here. = 
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You have done excellently in this matter, and we are much 
obliged to you for it. Please also thank the Protector on our 
behalf for the concession. The only thing now remaining is to put 
the promise into execution; and for the restoration of the estates 
to be carried out it seems necessary that the order for this to be 
done should take the form of Royal Letters Patent under the 
Great Seal of England, or by Act addressed to the Engligh Govern- 
ment of the Boulognais, as otherwise the authorities there will 
have good reason for pretending ignorance of the. concession 
and refusing to make the restitution to the owners of the estates 
they claim. You will therefore endeavour to obtain such Letters 
Patent or Acts, in order to avoid the raising of any difficulty 
on the spot when the claims are presented. We, for our part, 
will take the necessary measures to prevent any of the subjects 
here from demanding any other property but that which they 
enjoyed previous to the late war. 

Tf the Protector again addresses you on the subject of the 
English cloistered churchmen who have taken refuge here, but 
not otherwise, you may point out to him unofficially and as if 
of your own motion, that it is permitted here for anyone who 
likés to enter a monastery and embrace a religious life. If any 
person does this he is not regarded a delinquent, a criminal or 
a rebel, but on the contrary is praised and held up as an example 
for having followed the ancient traditions of the Church which 
we here profess. If therefore, they (the English Government) 
wish to make this a pretext for requesting us to deliver up these . 
persons as rebels and criminals, and should claim by virtue of the 
treaties that they should be surrendered or expelled as such, 
you may say that it is probable that they would not be so regarded 
here, and consequently would not be held to be included in the 
clauses referring to the surrender of criminals in the treaty. You 
will see how the Protector takes this, and let us know. 

You will do your best to confirm him in his trust of the Emperor, 
saying in general terms that he will find in the future no falling 
away on the Emperor’s part in the due observance of the treaties 
and good neighbourship, as in past there has been none. 

. Buichs, 30 July, 1547. 


Sv. Mauris to Prince Patri. 


Since my last the French King’s galleys have gone to Scotland 
to help the Scots to recover the castle of St. Andrews, now held 
by the English. Nearly 4,000 foot men have been sent to 
Scotland from Brittany, with a number of horse. The English’ 
are powerful at sea, and it is said will stand firm to this fight, 
though the Dauphin declares that he has no intention of going 
to war with them, alleging that the castle (St. Andrews) was 
captured by a Scotsman and not an Englishman; whilst the 
English say that the place is held for the King of England. During 
the voyage of the galleys thither they captured two English 
vessels ‘in consequence of their finding on board of them certain 
French prisoners. The ships captured were sent _ to Dieppe 
having been declared fair prizes by the Admiralty Judge. But 
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on their way they put into an English pont to take fresh water, 
where three of their men were captured, whereat the crews of the 
galleys seized three Englishmen elsewhere. All this looks to 
me like fanning the flame to make it burn the fiercer. We shall 
soon see how the business will end. 

M. de Brissac has gone to the Emperor from the King of France 
to discuss terms of reconciliation, and I trust that his mission 
will soon succeed. I hear, on the subject that the Dauphin will 
accede to any conditions, so long as he is allowed to retain Pied- 
mont, and these people (the French) say, that if peace be not 
concluded they mean to do their very utmost against the 
Emperor and to direct all their energies to his detriment. The 
Constable himself has conveyed this to me. 

For my own part I am of opinion that the Dauphin will make no 
move against the Emperor this year, even if no other reason than 
that he is very uncertain of the friendship of the King of England. 
It is quite understood that they intend to keep: their German 
troops all the winter because they fear that they would not be 
allowed to bring them out of Germany again next year. It is 
believed that these troops will be separated in garrisons on the 
frontiers of Picardy, Champagne and Burgundy. It is said, 
however, that before putting them into garrison they intend to 
send them towards Abbeville and Boulogne, in order to compel 
the English to send more men across the sea this autumn, and 
thus to reduce their capability of sending troops to relieve 
St. Andrews. : 

These people (the French) are in busy negotiations with the 
Confederacies, which they say are strongly in their favour especially - 
the protestants. I have communicated to them the contents of 
two ‘propositions ” made in those parts by Liancourt and 
Bassefontaine, especially the scandalous and shameful words 
they used against the Emperor. They (the French) are unable 
to excuse such words, but they say that their Ambassadors have 
gone beyond their instructions, and in truth they are annoyed 
that the thing has become public, and especially as they (the 
Ambassadors) have acted as they have done in contravention of 
the assurances of friendship given by the Dauphin to the 
Emperor. They are trying to smooth it all over by means of 
Brissac. 

No trustworthy news has been received of the Venetians having 

entered into an alliance with the Pope and the Dauphin: but 
the Dauphin is striving his utmost to bring it about, urging upon 
them the same arguments as those used towards the Confederacies, 
and repeating to them the complaint about Marignano. As they 
{the Venetians) are astute people, they are anxious that the 
league should be effected on that ground (7.e. of Marignano). 
They say that otherwise they will withdraw. : 

The Flemish frontiers are being well provided, and these Germans 
that they have in their service will enable them to reinforce them 
still more. 

The Constable is all powerful in this Court at present, but there 


- is bitter jealousy on the part of the Guises, who bear secret enmity 
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to him, and many obstacles are thrown in the Constable’s way. 
L’Ordres the master of the household of the Queen of France 
has gone to the Emperor on her Majesty’s behalf, and on the solici- 
tation of the Dauphin to promote the peace negotiations. The 
Queen, indeed, is being made their principal instrument to bring 
about better relations, and it is confidently believed that the 
Emperor will look favourably upon this. 
Ville de Coutrai, 10 August, 1547. 


Sr. Mauris to Prince PuHILte. 


As Monsieur de Sieppiéres, equerry of the stables to the Most 
Christian King, is being sent to your Highness by his Master, 
T hold it to be my duty to inform your Highness of what happened 
recently at Rheims at the solemnity of the consecration of the 
King, and in a separate note that accompanies this letter I give 
a detailed account of all that passed on the occasion. 

The King told me at Rheims that he had sent fifteen galleys 
to Scotland under the command of the Prior of Capua (Leone 
Strozzi) to capture the castle of Saint Andrews in Scotland, 
which had been occupied by a certain Scot. Since then, I being 
again with the King on the 15th instant, he told me that at that 
moment he had just heard the news of the capture of the said 
castle, and that he had by this means been able to punish a man 
who had rebelled against the Queen of Scots, to whom and to her 
realm he (the King of France) owed every assistance. 

I understand, Sire, that the castle was surrendered conditionally 
on terms, and that before giving it up, the Scots, who were in great 
number, had seized another castle on the frontier which had been 
taken from them by the English in the late war. The English 
thereupon raised a powerful army to relieve the said fortresses, 
but as the latter surrendered immediately their (7.e. the English) 
designs have ceased. They (the English) are deeply grieved 
at these captures. Nevertheless, as I understand, the King 
(of France) claims that he has done nothing against the treaty of 
peace, since he has only turned out the Scotsman who unlawfully 
held the castle of St. Andrews, and has punished a rebel. 

The King (of France) is new on the way towards Picardy, and 
it is said that he intends to gp and inspect his fort near Boulogne. 
They also say that he is sending a good part of the lansquenets 
he has in his service to the same neighbourhood, to the number of 
about twelve thousand, with sixteen thousand,.on paper. 
He assures the Emperor, however, that this is not with any 
offensive intention towards him. 

I have heard, Sire, from a secretary of the King of the Romans 
that the latter had received letters from his’ ambassador to the 
Turk at Adrianople, M. Gerard, that he had agreed upon a peace 
with the Turk for five years, during which period each party 
should hold what they now occupy in Hungary, and the Turk 
would aliandon his claims on Transylvania. The brigands, 
moreover, who had made incursions were to be punished and 
fugitives from justice on both sides surrendered. By the same 
letters also he learnt that the brother of the Sophy had been turned 
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out of his dominions by the Sophy, and had taken refuge with 
the Turk, who had received him well and was about to prepare 
a powerful force to invade the Sophy’s dominions next winter. 
News also comes from the same source that Count Roquendolf 
had absented himself from the Turkish Court, and it is believed 
that he has fled with ono of the principal Pashas of the Turk, 
who hes now been condemned to perpetual exile. The Count had 
been promoted by the Turk at the instance of this Pasha. 

Since the King of the Romens subjugated the rebels in Prague, 
as your Highness will have heard, he has commenced to punish 
the other rebellious towns in Bohemia, from which, as he says, 
he means to squeeze a pretty penny. 

The Christian King, Sire, is acting most dutifully in filial fashion 
towards the Queen ; giving her all that belongs to her in regard 
to her dower and allowance. The Queen is therefore entering 
into peaceable enjoyment of her property and is greatly respected 
by the King. The Constable has helped her Majesty in every 
possible way with the King. 

The Constable, Sire, has sent me a message on behalf of the King, 
to say that if your Highness desired anything in his power to give, 
especially in this realm, he begs you will let him know through 
me, and he will do his best to please you. This, he says, will 
be the greatest pleasure that he could have, and he begs your 
Highness to prove his sincere goodwill towards you. In this 
connection I cannot fail to say that the envoy who is being sent, 
M. de Sieppiéres, is in good reputation with the King, and is 
a person well qualified for his mission. 

Coudrai, 15 August, 1547. 

P.S.—Sire, I beg most humbly that your Highness will be 
pleased to have some money sent to me for my expenses, of which 
a whole year is due. It may be delivered to the Countess 
d’Antremont at St. Maur with the Queen Dowager. If I do not 
receive money I shall be obliged to resign my post. 


Van per Derr to the QueEn Dowaczr. 


Since receiving your Majesty’s letters of 30 July last, I have 
sought every opportunsty of gaining access to the Protector, 
but as he has been mush occupied in putting in order the army 
destined for Scotland, our interview has been postponed until 
his return to London. But as it appeared to me that he was 

‘sputting it off unduly I sent to him the day before yesterday to 
learn when it was his pleasure that I should wait upon him for 
the purpose of laying before him the mission with which I had been 
entrusted by your Majesty. He replied by my messenger that 
he was coming to London at the end of the week, and was himself 
anxious to confer with me. I have therefore, Madam, not been 
able to send you any reply to the contents of your letters, but I will 
do so without fail immediately after I have had my interview 
with the Protector. 

I have no doubt, Madam, that you will have received informa- 
tion that three ships of Flushing, bearing letters and licence 
from your Majesty authorising them to execute all acts of war 
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against the enemies of his Majesty, either Scots or sea pirates, 
had captured a pinnace belonging to the King of England, and 
were afterwards brought into the port of Harwich by the English 
ships of war. . The men who had thus brought them in reported 
the outrage to the Protector, saying what had been done to the 
said pinnace and also previously to certain English fishermen 
who had been plundered and stripped of everything by the same 
Flushing vessels. 

The Protector thereupon sent to me and authorised me to judge 
the case myself. I presume that he took this course because 
he thought that one of the Flushing ships, which had been 
separated from the others by bad weather and which had on board 
many of the English sailors, might have arrived in Flanders. 
But hearing subsequently that this vessel, like the others, had. 
arrived at Harwich, he sent to me again to say Hat he would place 
the wholo matter in my hands ; and although he was of opinion 
that the ships might be released, he nevertheless thought it adyis- 
able that the captains should be summoned to London, in order 
that they might be examined as to what had taken place. I replied 
that for the purpose of ascertaining for myself what the facts of 
the case were, I had already sent to the port of Harwich my 
secretary with instructions to examine the men on both sides and. 
get at the truth. On his return, I said, I should have great pleasure 
in sending to the Protector a full report of what had occurred. 

I thanked him also for the honour that he had done me in 
referring to me the judgment of the matter, although I perceived 
that some limitation had now been placed upon the reference, 
inasmuch as at first he had referred the matter to me absolutely, 
whilst after the arrival of the third vessel in Harwich he had 
demanded that the captains should be detained. I accepted 
this, however, on the condition that the same treatment should 
be extended to all English captains who were accused of injuring 
the subjects of the Emperor. After the Protector had been made 
acquainted with the evidence contained in my man’s report, 
he sent the English captain (of the pinnace)'to me, and I heard 
what he had to say in the presence of one of our (Flushing) 
captains. I finally decided-that there had been roughness and 
injury on both sides, and Irinformed the Protector that in my 
opinion our men had suffered very severely, and that he should 
dispose of the affair as might seem to him best. On this he at 
once ordered that the ships were to be released freely, -all property 
on both sides being restored to the owners. 

You Majesty will also have learnt that the French galleys 
that went to Scotland have returned after the capture of the castle 
of St. Andrews, which it is said has been razed. The English have 
sent a large force of horse and foot against the Scots, and the 
Protector himself is very shortly to follow them ; but I shall be 
able to write all about it to your Majesty later, after I have seen 
the Protector ; for although they have information of the French 
warlike preparations they do not appear to be at all alarmed at 
them. I will do my best to learn what is going on. 

London, 17 August, 1547, 
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Van DER De.rt to Prince PHILIP. 


As usual, I have continued to write to his Majesty (the Emperor) 
everything that was happening here, presuming that your Highness 
would be duly advised of what I wrote ; for which reason I have 
refrained from troubling your Highness with my letters. I cannot, 
however, now help writing to your Highness, to describe how 
these people (the English) are going with great forces by land and 
sea against the Scots, who recently with an army of twenty-five 
thousand men entered into lands held by the King of England, he 
having conquered them from the Scots in the last war. Here 
they (the Scots) captured and razed a castle, and simultaneously 
eighteen French galleys with some ships arrived off the Scottish 
coast and cast anchor before-another castle called Saint Andrews, 
which was occupied by those who had murdered the Cardinal 
(Beaton) ; these men being much favoured and supported by 
the English. After a few days bombardment the castle 
surrendered to the King of France but the French handed it 
over to the Scots, whilst they (the French) returned home with 
oak sums of money which it is said they discovered in the said 
castle. 

The Earl of Warwick, General of the (English) army, has already 


-started with the forces, and it appears that the Duke of Somerset, 


uncle of the King, who is here called the Protector, as chief ruler 
of the realm and guardian of the King, is also to go to Scotland. 
He is however detained here by the rumours that the French have 
collected a great force of men near the Boulogne frontier, consisting 
of German and Swiss mercenaries, and these people (the English) 
are of opinion that this force is more likely to be directed against 
them than against the dominions of his Majesty the Emperor. 
In all probability they only await some pretext for war, and I will 
duly advise your Highness of what happens. 

A few days ago the case of Captain Renegat* was enquired 
into. This captain had seized the ship coming from the Indies 
to Spain, and the -embargo placed upon English property in 
Andalusia was the consequence, upon which subject your Highness 
has written to me. Renegat refused to confess that he had taken 
so much gold and peagjs as the claimants assert in their statement 
that they have lost, gnd the King’s Council therefore decided 
to order restitutiqn to -be made to us of at least what he had 
confessed to have seized; and in regard, to the rest to deliver 
to us the person of Renegat in prison in order that justice might 
be done upon him as reason dictated. But as it would be more 
advantageous to the claimants to obtain some recompense for 
the loss they had suffered than to keep the man in prison, the Great 
Master (i.e. the Great Master of the Household Lord St. John) 
who at present is acting as Lord Chancellor, has agreed with me 








* Particulars of Renegate (or Reniger’s) depredations in reprisal for some 
injuries done to him in Spain will be found in the last volume of this Calendar. 
A large number of Spanish claims were made against ‘Engtand-in consequence, 
and a Spanish merchant long resident in London was the attorney for the principal 
claimants. It will be seen in the course of the present volume that the case was 
subsequently settled with Carrion by the cession to him of certain immunity from 
Customs dues on specified goods imported by -him. _* 
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amicably to settle the whole business to the satisfaction of all 
parties concerned. I expect that this will shortly be done and 
other grievances similarly settled. 

Your Highness will have learnt that the widowed Queen 
(Katharine Parr) has married the Lord Admiral, brother of the 
Protector, and he (i.e. Lord Admiral Seymour) will remain here 
with the Council to take the place of his brother during the absence 
of the latter in Scotland, after which it is expected that the Lord 
Admiral will be made a duke. 

Madam Mary does not reside at Court, as she was sent away 
to the North country to inspect some properties which had been 
assigned to her for the maintenance of her establishment. I have 
since heard, however, that she did not go so far and is returning to 
London. 

Madam Elizabeth the second daughter of the late King is 
staying with the Queen (Katharine Parr) also away from Court. 

London, 18 August, 1547.* 


Tut Emprror to Dizco Hurrapo pg MEnpoza- 

Tn addition to the contents of our other letter which goes with 
this, we think better to instruct you that if after having taken 
all the steps directed therein you énd it quite impossible to move 
the Pope to stop the sessions of the Council (of Trent) at’ Bologna, 
until the protest against it arrives, you will, as if of your own 
accord, and in the form you may consider most fitting, propose 
that the procedure of the said session, and the whole of the other 
acts of the Council shall be entirely suspended until it is seen 
what course is taken in this coming Diet. 

It seems to us that this expedient will be less prejudicial than 
for us to enter into inconvenient conditions, and especially those 
that have been mentioned there (in Rome) and you have conveyed. 
to us. If you see that the Pope and his friends will agree to this 
proposal in a way that will give us some assurance, you may 
certify them that you will be able to bring us to consent to it. 
But you must take great care that no other period or time is 
fixed or mentioned for resumption of the sittings, taking your 
stand solely upon the formula just stated : namely, “until 
we see what course will be taken in the Diet.” 

It is considered that the Pope, with his belief—which we under- 
stand he holds—that the Protestants will not submit to the 
Council nor approve of its resolutions, may incline tewards this 
idea of suspending or supercession, and the Protestants as well, 
especially those who will not willingly submit or agree, seeing the 
difficulty that presents itself to the return of the Council to Trent. 


' This it is thought will make them consent to the suspension cr 


supersession the more readily ; and if both parties thus consent 
to it the Council will have to be held where and how it ought 
to be.t You will consider whether it will be likely further to bring 





* In the letters he writes to Prince Philip in Spanish Frangois Van der Delft 
hispanolises his name to “ Francisco Delfos ” and the above letter is thus signed. 

¥ ae. in the Imperial dominions and under the unchecked control of the 
Emperor's representatives. 
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the Pope and his friends round to the suggestion, if, as a matter 
of confidence, the text of the protest should be shown to them 
by you, or whether it will be better for you to tell them as much 
as you think fit of the contents. 

Since the above was written we have received your letter of the 
Y6th instant, and your account of what had passed between you 
and Cardinal Farnese has been most carefully considered. With 
regard to the matter of the Council we do not see how any other 
course can be taken than that indicated in the other letter and in 
the present. : 

We may advise you that since we wrote last the Legate has 
seen Granvelle again, and whilst confirming his assertion that he 
had received no fresh instructions nor particulars, he dwelt at 
length, as if of his own accord, upon the difficulties he had formerly 
pointed out to the return of the Council to Trent, and especially 
in view of the apprehended death of the Pope. He said he did 
not see that the return of the Council was now so urgent as to out- 
weigh the grave difficulties enumerated, especially, he said, as he 
had understood from Granvelle that means might be found for 
settling the remaining questions without their being discussed 
in the Council. To this Granvelle had replied that, in addition 
to the other considerations which had been advanced by us, we 
pressed the matter of the return of the Council to Trent in order 
that the Germans might have no pretext for declining to attend 
it on the ground that was held in a foreign country ; and also 
because the preachers and learned men of Germany who had 
usurped the ecclesiastical properties and were now enjoying 
them, being probably in fear of the Council and unable to give 
a satisfactory account of themselves if they attended it, might be 
drawn into some way of concord and compromise, and we did not 
wish to come to any agreement with them without the authority 
of his Holiness and the Council. 

In addition to this, it might well happen that in case of negotia- 
tions for a compromise those apostate priests who have taken 
wives might insist upon retaining them, and the lords who had 
promoted or permitted the administration of the Sacrament 
sub wtraque specie might demand toleration for this either per- 
manently or for a fixed period, on the pretext of fears of popular 
tumult ; and we have no wish to put our hand to any such things 
as these without the authority of the Pope and the Council. 
If the business was finally brought to some tolerable compromise 


“it would likewise have to be passed by his Holiness and the Council, 


and indeed in this and other points our intention was to respect 
in all things the authority of the Holy See. Granvelle enlarged 
upon this, in order to allay the fear and suspicion which it is 
commonly reported the Pope and his friends entertain, of our 
intentions in this matter and in the Reformation generally. The 
Legate was embarrassed how to reply to the aforegoing ; and, 
as if of his own accord, then proposed the supersession of the 
Council: the sittings in Bologna being stopped, and that the 
Council should remain in statu quo until it was seen what course 
would be adopted in the Diet: but he said that he did not wish 
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to be quoted as proposing this, as he did it entirely on his own 
initiative. Granvelle however rejected the idea entirely, on the 
ground that this could not be apposite for the necessities above 
mentioned. This course was taken in order that you might 
negotiate in Rome with greater freedom, either in the direction 
traced in the former letter, or in that of the supersession, which 
however you must only use as a last resource ; because if they 
will not consent to the return of the Council to Trent the whole 
affair would be totally quashed. 

With regard to what you write about Cardinal Farnese’s remarks 
respecting the coming hither of the Cardinal of Trent'as Legate ; 
if he will agree to either of the two solutions here set forth and they 
like to give him a Commission as Legate, you will not reject the 
idea, but encourage it so far as you may consider convenient. 
But this must be done cleverly, so that the Pope and his friends 
may not thereby conceive more suspicion of the Cardinal of Trent 
than they already entertain. If it is decided finally to send him 
you must take care to get his powers and authority as ample 
as possible as that will be desirable for the success.of the business. 


Tur Emperor to Van per Dexrr. 


We have thus far delayed our reply to your letters of the 24th and 
27th of last month, in consequence of our having been somewhat 
indisposed for some days past, but now, by the grace of God, 
finding ourselves better and in fairly good health,* we are unwilling - 
to defer any longer the sending of this letter in answer to those 
from you. 

Referring to the first point, of the concession that the Protector 
has made out of consideration for us, in the matter of restoring 
to our subjects the estates they held in the Boulognais, the business 
has been very well managed, and it will be better still when the 
property has been actually handed over to the owners. You will 
not slacken in your efforts +o have this effected, but will use every 
diligence, in accordance with the instructions that the Queen 
Dowager will send you. 

With regard to the complaints that the Protector made to you 
about religion, you replied very prudently and properly. In the 
matter of the pension, which he says the French have offered to 
him, of course he-would naturally refuse to accept it, if only in the 
interests of duty and decency. The good-will that he displays 
towards us must be encouraged to the utmost by- you on all 
occasions, and you must lose no opportunity of confirming the 
Protector in these favourable sentiments. In order to provide 
you with an additional opportunity for doing this we are enclosin, 
herewith letters for the Protector, the tenour of which you wil 
see by the accompanying copies. You will deliver these letters to 
him in the most convenient way that occurs to you, and by virtue 
of the ergdence with which the letter concludes in your favour, 
you may say whatever you think will be most suitable to keep 





* Van de Ness records in his imperial itinerary that the Emperor was about 
to take his usual remedy of the newly discovered Indian bark wood on 1 August 
when he was attacked with jaundice which troubled him all the month. 
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him firm both with reference to our regard for him personally, 
and with our intention to keep inviolate the treaties, to maintain 
firmly and sincerely our perfect friendship with the young King of 
England, as we have amply declared already to the English 
Ambassador here. Our address on the subject to the Ambassador 
has been put into writing, and we are sending you herewith a copy 
of it for your own guidance. 

Referring to the passage of the French galleys towards Scotland, 
the wall the English are building at Boulogne, the negotiations 
in England of the Duke of Ferrara’s envoy, and all the other 
subjects mentioned in your letters, you are doing very well in 
advising us in detail of everything that occurs, and we shall 
consider it a good service to us if you continue in the same course. 
We also approve entirely of your having spoken to our cousin 
the Princess (Mary) and of your discreet procedure in endeavouring 
to discover the terms of the late King’s will with regard to the 
allowance, etc., of the Princess, and to her late mother’s dowry. 
You will always act, as far as you can, in favour of the Princess 
and will assure her of the affection with which we regard her. 
In addition to this you will continue to obtain such further informa- 
tion on the points referred to as you can manage to obtain by any 
means without arousing the suspicion and jealousy of the English. 

Referring to the communication made to you by the 
Protector of the remarks addressed to him by the French 
ambassador respecting the disputes between them touching the 
limits of territory, the fortifications, the money due to the English 
and the raid that the Scots had made, and especially with regard 
to the Protector’s remark that if they (the ronck and Scots) 
went any further we were aware what our obligations were in the 
matter, @ similiar representation has been made to us here by the 
English Ambassador, in accordance with special instructions 
that were sent to him by the Protector and the Council. In answer 
to this representation we used similar terms to those contained 
in the present letter, to which you will also adhere. If they 
speak to you again about the assistance* being given to them 
you will courteously confine yourself to the said reply and excuse 
yourself from entering,further into the matter, by saying that you 
have no instructions. This has appeared to us the best course 
for us to take for the present, and thé reply we have given should 
the more readily satisfy, the Protector, having regard to the hope 
which he expresses of being able to bring the Scots to reason, 
in which case there will be no need to pursue any further the 
question of the assistance. 

Touching the appearance of the French galleys before the 
castle of Saint Andrews, the news has since reached us that the 
castle itself has been captured. Indeed the French are boastin, 
about it, and are trying to palliate their action by saying that they 
have been able to carry through the enterprise without contra- 
vening the treaties in force between thenf and the English. They . 





* The assistance which the Emperor was bound by treaty to give to England 
if English territory was invaded. For particulars of this see the last volume of 
this Calendar. 
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explain this by alleging that the place was held by some Scottish 
rebels, and veunt that the fortress, being now in their possession, 
they mean to keep it for good, whether the English like it or not. 
We inform you of this so that you may let us know how the English 
take the capture, and how affairs in general are, and will be 
affected between the English and French in consequence of these 
events. You will use all possible diligence in advising us promptly 
and often of this and all other news. 

With regard to the ships which they say have been captured 
from our subjects, we have heard nothing beyond what you tell 
us. Let us know anything else you hear on the subject. 

Augsburg, 24 August, 1547. 


Van DER Detrt to the EmMprror. 


The Protector having decided to go and join the army, which he 
had despatched already under the command of the earl of Warwick 
to encounter the Scots, I took the opportunity of communicating 
with him for the purpose of asking him to grant letters-patent 
directing the restitution already verbally granted to the subjects 
of your Majesty of their properties in the Boulognais to be carried 
out, and also to discuss with him other private affairs entrusted 
to me by the Queen Dowager. 

In conversation with him about this enterprise of theirs against 
the Scots, I said that 1 very much feared they would find the 
task more difficult for the want of the castle of Saint Andrews, 
which has been captured by the French galleys. They (the 
English) had, I said, as it seemed to me, been deceived by those 
who had held the castle ; recollecting, as I did, what he had told 
me before ; namely that these men had determined to hold the 
said castle in the name of the King of England to the very death. 
We had witnessed, I said, what a slight resistance they had offered, 
after all, to the French ; and it appeared that they had not pro- 
vided the place with any proper munitions for defence. The 
Protector replied to this simply that he had never been able 
to persuade the men who held the castle to put it into the hands 
of the King of England, nox could he get them to surrender 
to him the sop of the Regenj (Arran) whom they held in their 

ower. 

- He then referred to the French, and said that they had maltreated 
some of their people (i.e. the English), and had even put some 
of them in their galleys at Rouen with the prisoners captured 
at the castle of Saint Andrews. He mentioned the great prepara- 
tions that were going on in France ; Germans and other troops 
being placed on a war footing, and he gave me plainly to under- 
stand that he had not much hope of maintaining the peace with 
them, although he was sincerely desirous of doing so. In any 
case, he said, he had well armed and provided all the strongholds 
and places on both sides of the sea, and consequently that they 
were in a position to defend themselves if attacked. 

Amongst other things he told me as a great secret that Don Pier 
Luigi Farnese Duke of Parma and Piacenza had sent to tell him 
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that if he was willing to come to an arrangement with him he would 
help him against France, and get the Pope to let them (the English) 
enjoy what they at present held in the same independence as at 
present. Continuing, the Protector said, “We know very well that 
Don Pier Luigi is in close alliance with the French, and is in some- 
what evil odour with the Emperor; but nevertheless, he said, look 
what the Pope is ready to do for the purpose of forwarding the 
interests of his own family.” He had replied to this, he said, 
that under no circumstances need anyone expect that he would 
ever make any treaty to the prejudice of your Majesty. On 
hearing all this, Sire, I had some suspicion that it might well be 
an artfully devised plan to sow jealousy between your Majesty 
and our holy father the Pope. I therefore pressed the matter 
more closely with the Protector, saying that the whole business 
might very well be designed for the purpose of deceiving them 
(the English), and it would be well to keep in view what could be 
the final object of the Duke (Pier Luigi) in thus offering his assist- 
ance against his own ally, and in volunteering to influence the Pope 
to the extent he said. “ Perhaps,” replied the Protector, ‘“ he 
distrusts the Emperor.” J gave him an absolute reply to this, 
whereupon he showed me a letter of credence from the said Duke 
and the signature of his surname, and said that he trusted me to 
keep this matter quite secret. 


When I was bidding good-bye to him he said that he was leaving 
instructions to the Council that all affairs concerning your Majesty 
and other negotiations entrusted to my charge were to be promptly 
despatched. I thanked him for this, but nevertheless expressed 
my regret that the fair words extended to me had not, so far, 
produced much effect ; though, I said, I would not communicate 
this to your Majesty, as I did not wish to cause you displeasure 
before I received the final decision of the Council on the various 
just complaints and claims made by your Majesty’s subjects. 
The Protector promised me to recommend the Council to expedite 
matters, and he begged me to remember him to your Majesty 
as your humble and loyal servant. 


The principal members of the Council remaining in London are 
the Archbishop of Canterbury (Cranmer) Lord Saint John, Great 
Master of the Household who is still holding the Great Seal of 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Privy Seal (Lord Russell) Paget, now 
Controller, Sir Anthony Browne and Secretary Dr. Petre, 


-ewith one other Councillor whom the Protector did not 


name to me. This made me think that he might be his brother 
the Lord Admiral, who has married the Queen (Katharine Parr) 
and that he would be left here to preside over the others. But 
the Protector afterwards told me that his brother was to go to the 
West of England to see after anything that might be necessary 
there. The Protector said that he expected to be back here in 
six weeks. . 

(The rest of this letter is a repetition of Van der Delft’s letter to 
the Queen Dowager of the same date.) 

London, 25 August, 1547. 
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Van DER Derr to the QuEEN DowacEr. 


After waiting for some days the arrival of the Protector in 
London, I lost no time after he came, and visited him immediately 
for the purpose of executing the instructions which your Majesty 
had sent me in your last letters of 30 July. 

I thanked him on your Majesty’s behalf for the justice he had 
done in restoring to the subjects of the Emperor their properties 
in the Boulognais ; and I requested him to grant letters-patent 
for effecting the said restitution. He asked me why we needed 
letters-patent, since the restitution would be made without fail 
in any case ; and I explained to him how very necessary they were. 
He thereupon remarked that the letters-patent would not be of 
much use, for the present at all events, because the principal 
governors and commanders of their places in the Boulognais 
to whom the letters-patent would have to be addressed were 
mostly now in England to go on the Scottish campaign. In his 
opinion, therefore, he said, it would be more expedient that your 
Majesty should summon’ to you all those who would benefit 
by the restitution and cause them to furnish you with an exact 
specification of the properties claimed by-them; and he trusted 
that your Majesty would take such measures as would effectually 
prevent any person from claiming property that did not rightly 
belong to him. After he had received this specification,.he said 
he would immediately take care that the restitution should take 
place without any failing or delay. Seeing that I still deere my 
point and asked for the letters-patent the Protector said ; “(I pray 

‘ou write what I have told you to the Queen, for I am sure her 
jesty will approve of it, and the whole matter will be arranged 


' by her, as she knows much better than we do who are the persons 


entitled to have their properties restored in accordance with the 
agreement.” 

it was quite evident to me, Madame, that this answer was 
dictated solely by the scruple they entertain of restoring estates 
to people not entitled to them, and by the wish to avoid 
the reproach that such a thing would bring upon them (the 
English). They therefore are anxious that the schedule or 
specification of the claimanfs and their respective properties 
should come through your Majesty. On my grumbling somewhat 
and making some complaints, the Protector said that he had 
enjoined the members of the Council who were to remain in London 
to do every sort of justice to my claims ; and he continued that 
I was to communicate with them anything that might arise on 
behalf of your Majesties, as he himself intended to start for Scotland 
the next day. 

I observed that I was afraid that they would find their enter- 
prise somewhat thwarted by the loss of the castle of St. Andrews, 
in which matter, it seemed to me, that they (the English) had 
been deceived, having regard to what he had told me previously 
as to the firm determination of those who held the castle to live 
or die faithful to the King of England. It seemed, I said, after 
all, they had not made much resistance to the French attack, 
nor had they laid in proper munitions for the defence of the place. 
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The Protector made no answer to this, except that he had never 
been able to get these people (i.e. the defenders of St. Andrews) 
to hand over the castle to the King of England, nor could he obtain 
the surrender to him of the son of the Governor of Scotland (the 
Regent Arran), whom those inside St. Andrews had in their power 
in the castle. He hoped, nevertheless, to do. well in Scotland. 
He complained that the French had placed in their galleys at 
Rouen, with the (Scottish) prisoners captured at St. Andrews, 
certain Englishmen whom they had found there ; and he repeated 
to me what had passed between him and the French Ambassador 
here on the subject. 

In this he clearly indicated that he had not much hope of 
a durable peace with them; and also that, although they were 
fully aware of the German (mercenaries) and other soldiers that 
the French had concentrated around Boulogne, he (the Protector) 
did not appear at all’ apprehensive of danger in that direction. 
They think, indeed, that they are quite safe, because they have 
abundantly supplied all their places on the French side, as well 
as the ports of England. He has even refused to accept foreign 
mercenary troops for special service,* indeed he has even dismissed 
the Italians who formerly served the King of England. I have 
heard nevertheless from a person in their confidence that Captain 
Courtpennick (i.e. Conrad Pennick) will be sent. ; 

Whilst I was engaged in this conversation with the Protector 
the Queen entered ; and in order to conduct her he left me, offering 
himself as he bade me good-bye for a good and loyal servant of your 
Majesties. He had before this mentioned to me the names of those 
in whose hands he had left the Government during his absence. 
They are, first the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord St. John, 
the Lord Privy Seal, the Controller, Paget, Sir Anthony Brown, 
a Secretary, “and,” said he, “there is one other.” As he did not 
name this last one I concluded that it must be his brother the Lord 
Admiral, and that he was leaving him here as the chief of them : 
but he afterwards told me that he was sending his brother the 
Lord Admiral to the West country to provide for any emergency 
that might arise there. 

He himself he said hoped to be back in London again within six 
weeks. 

Everybody here. is in’ great expectation of the exploit that this 
army of theirs will effect. They have twelve thousand infantry 


.,and more than four thousand horse, besides the men who go by 


sea in two-and-twenty ships, well equipped and furnished. The 
weather has not been favourable to them, and three hundred 
of the best soldiers whom they had taken out of Boulogne to 








* So far from this being the case Somerset at the time was in negotiation with 
certain Spanish captains who had served Henry VIII. at the siege of Boulogne 
and afterwards and were living in London on English pensions to raise fresh 
bodies of mercenary foreign troops, Spaniards, Italiaps and- Burgundians to serve 
him in the Scottish campaign. There were many ‘ot such troops at Pinkie and 
the victory was stated to be in a large measure due to the dash displayed by 
a body of foreign harquebuesiers under the Biscayan Colonel Sir Pedro Gamboa. 
Particulars of the services of these men will be found in the present writer’s 
Espanoles é ingleses en el Siglo XVI. sa 
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send to Scotland have been drowned. I will keep your Majesty 
well informed of what happens. 
London, 25 August, 1547. 


GRANVELLE to Dreco Hurtapo DE MEnpoza. 


The courier despatched by you on the 22nd instant arrived with 
your letters this afternoon, and as the matter of the protest was 
dealt with fully in the despatch that left the day before yesterday, 
I have not considered it necessary to give an account of what you 
say to his Majesty, as all he would do would be to refer to what 
had already been written to you. I will only add that since the 
letters for you left here, the Legate Sfondrato and the Confessor 
have been in conference, and the Legate gives us to understand 
that if the general reformation is not discussed in the Council 
nor the person and authority of the Pope, but these questions are 
left to private settlement between his Holiness and his Majesty 
the Emperor, the return of the Council to Trent could be easily 
arranged. Of everything that may be done in this matter you 
shall be duly advised ; but do not on this account slacken in your 
efforts to fulfil the instructions that have been sent to you in writing 
namely that either the Council shall return to Trent or the whole 
business shall be suspended or superseded indefinitely until the course 
taken by the Diet shall be seen; this being the most convenient 
procedure for the reasons set forth in the letters sent to you. 

With respect to the coming hither of the Cardinal of Trent 
as Legate, you will have learnt from his Majesty’s letter that 
far from being out of the question, this would be very desirable 
if he brought ample powers, as no doubt he would, considering 
his position and high standing; and I am confident that his 
Majesty would be glad if you could manage to get the Cardinal 
sent as Legate. Apart from the advantage that would accrue 
to the present negotiation, it is very necessary for the Cardinal to 
be here for the business that may occur in the Diet. Referring 
to the wish expressed in Rome for information as to what 
Sfondrato would think of this, it may be piodsly assumed that he 
will not relish the idea of anether Legate being joined with him. 

In reply to what you say indhe letter to his Majesty about going 
to Siena, and that you thought of taking with you the Auditor 
Mohedano and Juan Luis de Arazonia, I, with a father’s privilege, 
to say to his son exactly what he thinks, am of opiion that it 
will be very inappropriate to take these two personages in your 
company. In the first place there is not the slightest necessity 
for their presence in Siena for the settlement of the affairs of that 
Republic, which, in effect, consist chiefly in police and government 
rather than in points of law. You may very well be aided in these 
respects by the opinion of Sefior Fernando,* and by the information 
of Eraso, who has had such long experience of affairs there. The 
Sienese would be much displeased to see these two jurisconsults 
brought to make new laws for them and to curtail their liberties ; 
and if you take them with you simply for company I should think 





* Ferrante Gonzaga, Governor of Milan. 
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it would be much better to take instead of them, two or three 
gentlemen of the short-robe. It may be that owing to the business: 
of the protest you may not have left for Siena when this letter 
arrives in Rome, and I have therefore thought well to say plainly 
what I think about this. His Majesty gets better every day, 
thank God, and my legs are also improving. 


Van DER Derr to the Emprror. 


In fulfilment of the orders sent to me by the Queen Dowager, 
I was at Hampton Court a few days ago; the members of the 
Council having returned thither from accompanying the Protector 
some way on his road to Scotland. Whilst I was there I. had 
some chat with Paget, who, although he intended to withdraw 
from the active management of business, is still in charge of 
everything. 

He asked me if I had not any news of your Majesty’s health ; 
and IJ told him that I had received private letters saying that your 
Majesty was in better health than the rumours asserted. Paget 
was rejoiced to hear this, saying how important it was, not only 
for your own subjects but for Christendom at large that God 
should preserve you for a long life. “For,” said he, “ yesterday 
IT had a long conversation with the French Ambassador, who told 
me as news, of the cen ache of his Majesty; and in such a way 
as clearly showed which way their cenehis were running. The 
subject of their conversation, as Paget told me, was that the King 
of France said he had no other desire than to preserve peace, 
but complained, nevertheless, that the English should continue 
to fortify Boulogne; by which they Eoved that they had no 
intention ever to restore it. He complained also that the Scota 
had not been allowed to enjoy their inclusion in the treaty of peace. 
Paget said that he had replied to these representations that the 
English were carrying on no fortification works at Boulogne 
except those which were allowed to them by the terms of the peace 
treaty. 

With regard to the Scots, he said that the clause in the treaty 
concerning their inclusion was so worded that it expressly reserved 
all existing treaties. Nevertheless, even if the Boots had been 
included unconditionally and the great seal had been attached 
to it as the Scots had requested, they would still be in their present 
position because they had since come and invaded the lands 


.dn the occupation of the King of England, and had assailed his 


laces. 
J After some more conversation, Paget asked me whether the 
Protector had not told me something in secret, and I then com- 
municated to him (Paget) what the Protector had said about 
the Duke of Parma and Piacenza, though I concealed from him 
that I had written an account of it to your Majesty. He then 
said: “‘It is very necessary that his Majesty should know of 
it, and it was by my advice that the Protector spoke to you on the 
subject. Besides that, when you write to his Majesty about 
it tell him also what is of more importance still, namely that the 
said Duke is entering into an arrangement with the King of 
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France to resign to him the duchies of Parma and Piacenza in 
exchange for Avignon and the surrounding lands, both those 
belonging to the Pope and those belonging to the King of France, 
which the Duke (Pier Luigi) is to enjoy in perpetuity.” Paget 
requested me very urgently to keep the matter quite secret and 
again repeated to me his wish that I should write an account of 
it to your Majesty as an actual fact. Whatever truth or other- 
wise there may be in this I presume that your Majesty will be 
better informed than anyone else. Paget still shows on every 
occasion his devotion to your Majesty. I also entertain him to the 
best of my ability; seeing that everything here goes through 
his hands, and that there is not one of them who can excel him 
in the management of affairs. 

So far as I can learn from Paget, they are much in fear of the 
French, as they think they (the English) are quite able to defend 
themselves if any attempts were made to invade the territory 
they hold in the Boulognais. Paget told me that the Protector 
was to march into the enemy’s country on the first day of this 
month, and he had no doubt that, by God’s grace, he would 
perform some worthy exploit. 

London, 2 September, 1547. 


Van DER Detrr to the QuEEN DowaceEr. 


Madam: The same day that I despatched my last letters 
to your Majesty dated the 25th ultimo, I received by the bearer 
of the present, the letters addressed to me by your Majesty on the 
13th August, respecting the Flushing ships of war which had 
been brought into the port of Harwich by the armed vessels belong- 
ing to the King of England. I had already written to your 
Majesty at length on the 17 August giving an account of all that 
had happened in the matter, and had reported that the ships had 
been released unconditionally, the property seized. on both sides 
being mutually restored. 

I thought therefore that the whole matter had thus been peace- 
fully settled, especially as.our people had not been at all blameless. 
One of our captains was confronted, first at Harwich and 
subsequently in my presence-in London, with the principal Com- 
mander of the English vessels, and I was put very much to shame 
at having cried out too loud about it, depending on the word of 
our captain, who when he was face to face with the other failed 
to support his statements. I nevertheless extricated myself 
from the business as well as I could, maintaining all through 
that a great wrong had been done to our men. After the release 
had been granted by the Protector this captain of ours left to 
join the ships again and sail with them to Zeeland ; but meeting 
on the road another captain, a comrade of his, he learnt from him 
that the vessels had already sailed, but that the restoration of the 
property seized had not been entirely completed. They had 
therefore left him (the second captain) in England to solicit the 
return of the remainder. 

For this reason, Madam, and because your Majesty’s instructions 
are so explicit, I travelled to Hampton Court as soon as I learned 
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that the members of the Council had returned thither from 
accompanying the Protector some distance on his way to Scotland. 
When I saw them at Hampton Court I laid before them your 
Majesty’s instructions, and insisted upon full satisfaction being 
given. They replied that our people had been the aggressors, 
having begun the trouble by plundering English subjects, and had 
even captured and held in their hands for four days the King’s 
pinnace, which was of the utmost importance to them. They 
dwelt upon this with many words, but they concluded by saying 
that, notwithstanding all this, the restitution of the property 
seized had been made, as I was well aware: and the King, 
moreover, had been put to much expense in maintaining these 
men here for so long a time as they were in port. As for the 
restitution, they had ordered that it should be effected, and if 
there had been any shortcoming in this respect they would enquire 
into it when the English captain who had brought the Flushing 
ships into port had returned from Scotland where he now was. 
I think it necessary to report this to your Majesty as the present 
state of the affair. 
London, 2 September, 1547. 


Sept. 6. Van ver DeEtrt to the QuzEN DowacnEr. 


Imp. Arch, Since I wrote my last letter of 2nd instant, nothing of 
importance has happened here, except that on Friday last six 
French galleys and two brigantines encountered in the Straits 
between Dover and Calais a well equipped vessel belonging to the 
King of England. After the galleys had one after the other 
cannonaded it for a long time they took possession of the English 
ship and carried it off. This has caused a great commotion 
amongst the people here, although the Council itself appears to 
attach no great importance to it. But the rumour is current 
that certain galleys with some fourteen or fifteen great ships 
full of fighting men have sailed toward Scotland from France 
to aid the Scots. It is asserted that the affray between the 
galleys and the English vessel arose out of the question of lowering 
the sails and saluting, which has so often been the cause of disputes 
between the English and the subjects of the Emperor. In these 
disputes the stronger perty always seeks to carry off the glory 
though they often suffer for it. 

There is no news yet from Scotland, although I have heard 
--that on the arrival there of the earl of Warwick some of-his men 
who were in too great a hurry to penetrate into the enemy’s 
country did not all return. I am also given to understand that 
even if the English do not succeed entirely in their enterprise 
this year they intend to construct two fortresses on Scottish 
territory and.in such a position as will enable them to make 
themselves masters of the rest of the country with ease. In 
his conversations with me the Protector pimself made much of 
this plan. The English have disseminated certain printed letters 
with the object of persuading the Scots not to defend themselves 
against the English, promising entire liberty to_those who join 
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and the Queen of Scotland agreed upon by the Parliaments and 
estates of the two realms. Everything, they (the English) say, 
shall be without prejudice to the kingdom of Scotland, which 
united with England will assume a joint name and the people 
be called Britons. , 

Some time ago these people (the English) drew up certain articles 
in the form of an ordinance, according to which all persons should 
conduct themselves in matters of religion. As this ordinance 
was not officially published, but on the contrary so long deferred 
that it seemed as if it would never be put into operation, I hoped 
that everything would continue in the same position as before.* 
But since the departure of the Protector for Scotland the ordinance 
in question must have been issued, the effect of it being already 
apparent in the abolition of the sacred images in the churches. 
For the last two days these images have begun to be taken down 
and cast away at Westminster, and they will not even leave room 
for them in the glass. They have also suppressed some of the 
lessons in the Mattins service and have substituted for them 
the exposition of two chapters, one fromthe Old and one from the 
New eetarnent 

Mass is still celebrated, but in future it is not to be allowed 

on behalf of the dead. The Holy Sacrament is held in all reverence, 
and the Confession is observed ; whilst in all the churches will 
be placed and kept the Bible, with the paraphrases of Erasmus 
Rotterodami. In the said ordinance there is a clause enjoining 
the citizens to hold the clergy in due respect, but four Commis- 
sioners are appointed to examine the clergymen and enquire into 
their knowledge, manner of life and income. All this has not been 
done without great murmuring amongst the people, but the worst 
of it is that the populace around London are too much attached 
to the sects and clamour for novelties of all sorts. It may well 
turn out that the question of incomes is the principal one. 
’ Madam Mary has already returned from her journey. There 
is nothing more said about the former Lord Chancellor (Wriothesley 
Earl of Southampton). This week the Great Master of the House- 
hold (Lord St. John) is % come hither from Hampton Court to 
finish off the business of, the Spanish merchants who, were 
plundered by Renegat. The Controller Paget is also to come 
and see me about the arrangement of Lope de Carrion’s claims. 
In this and the other various pending questions Paget displays 
his extreme willingness to get rid of all points of difference 
between us by some means. “ 

London, 6 September, 1547. 

Postscript.—Madam. Just as I was closing this letter I have 
been informed that a herald from France has arrived here and 
is proceeding in this very hour to Hampton Court. I have not 

* The Royal visitation referred to had been, in fact, decided upon in April ; 
and in May mandates had been issued by the Council suspending the ordinaries 
from their eustomary jurisdiction, and dividing ecclesiastical England into six 
circuits, each with a Registrar and other officers for the purpose of reporting 
upon the actual condition of the Church of England. The intended visitation 


was, however, indefinitely postponed shortly afterwards; and, as Van der Delft 
reports, the order upon which the visitors eventually proceeded in the discharge 





. of their functions were not issued until 1 September. 
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been able to detain this courier to send your Majesty information 
as to what his mission may be, but I will do so with all possible 
speed as soon as I can learn. 

Sept. 6. Van pER Derr to the Emperor. 


Poteet I received yesterday the letters from your Majesty dated 


23rd ultimo, with a letter for the Protector. As the latter 
has now gone towards Scotland, I will, with your Majesty’s 
permission, retain the letter until his return will allow me to 
present it personally, which I will do on the first opportunity. 
By my penultimate and latest letters your Majesty will have 
learnt what the Protector, and subsequently Paget, had com- 
municated to me with regard to the conduct of the Duke of Parma 
and Piacenza. Nothing of note has occurred since then except 
that six galleys and two brigantines from France were seen between 
Dover and Calais... . 

(The rest of this letter is in substance the, same as that from 
Van der Delft to the Queen Dowager of the same date.) 

London, 6 September, 1547. 


Sep 12, Ferrante Gonzaca to Sr. Mauris, ImpertaL AMBASSADOR 
x Tae7 In Francs. 


On Saturday the 10th instant certain gentlemen of Piacenza 
rebelled against the Duke and killed him. They thereupon 
sent advice of the occurrence to Pavia, Cremona and other 
neighbouring places, begging these to send a number of troops 
to them. Don Alvaro de Luna, commander of the fortress of 
Cremona, did so, and also decided to go himself. From Pavia 
there came also a captain who had been summoned. I, having 
heard of these events, came as far as Lodes, in order to ensure 
that this occurrence should not cause any injury to his Majesty 
or disturb the tranquillity of Italy, especially of Milan. When 
I was at Lodes, the aforementioned conspirators approached me 
by one of their number, Count Jehan Angusol, and informed 
me that they had delivered themselves from the hands of a 
tyrant, and would rather surrender the town to the Emperor 
than to anyone else, eor else to restore it to the rule of the 
church* if I would concede certain articles to them, with the 
object of placing their country in a better condition, as they 

+e desired, this indeed having been their motive from the first. 
I replied that I would grant them everything they wished, if I 
was assured that they would not make any (further) innovations, 
it having been with this conviction that I had left Milan. I took 
this course because they were willing to give themselves over 
to the power that offered them the best terms, and the rivais 
of his Majesty were amongst those to whom they thus held out the 
hand ; and I thought best to offer them,as much as the others 
would, in order to avoid the obvious disadvantages that otherwise 
might ensue. 





* It will be recollected that Paul III. had instituted his son Pier Luigi Farnese, 
Duke of Castro, Duke of Piacenza, which place was a Papal fief. ° 
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On the return of Count Jehan to them they held a general Council, 
and after deliberation decided to submit to his Majesty the 
Emperor, and to me on his behalf. This resolution was conveyed 
to me, and I was informed that the troops they had summoned 
had entered the city (Piacenza). It was agreed that I myself 
should come hither, which I did this morning, having been received 
by everybody in the most gracious manner. I now remain here 
in peaceful possession in the name of his Majesty, to whom I have 
sent an account of all that has passed and await his commands. 
This is all that has happened hitherto, and I will duly put you 
into possession of what may occur in the future. 

Piacenza, 12 September, 1547. 

Note.—-Although this letter has no direct bearing upon English 
affairs it is interesting to the history of the Reformation, 
particularly as coming from the prime mover in the murder of 
Pier Luigi and the annexation of Piacenza to the dominions 
of the Emperor. It need not be added that the events here 
briefly recorded vitally influenced the relations between Charles V. 
and the Papacy for years. 


Italian letter, unsigned, dated from London, giving an account 
of the victory of the Protector SomurseEr over the Scots. 

I have thought well to send you the present letter to inform 
you of the good news received from Scotland, where the army 
of our King of England entered on the 2nd of this month, and 
on the 10th encountered the enemy, who had a strength of 
40,000 men. Thank God our side gained the victory with great 
destruction of the Scots, 15,000 of the latter being left dead upon 
the field, besides a multitude of prisoners captured, the greater 
part of the Scottish nobility being killed or taken. The Governor 
(the Regent of Arran) has escaped. They say that about 800 of 
our men were killed, and a few taken prisoners during some skir- 
mishes early in the engagement. The Earl of Warwick, the 
general of our army, has laid siege to Edinburgh the capital of 
the country, and by this time it has probably submitted to him. 
The fleet had met the Scottish fleet and there was a severe fight 
between them, but, thanks be to God, our side proved the stronger, 
and our fleet is now at a place called Leith, which they intend to 
fortify ; so that it may be ‘hoped that our King (Edward VI) 
will have the whole country subject to him, either by force or agree- 
ment. The Queen has retired to a castle called Stirling which can 
hardly hold out against our force, for the Earl of” Warwick is 
only four miles away, and the Protector with a fine force also ; 
so that it may be captured if desired. 


Van per Detrt to the QuEEN DowacEr. 


Learning that Controller Paget had come from Court and had 
immediately proceeded to the French Embassy, I sent to ask him 
to say wien he was pleased that I should wait upon him. The 
following day he himself came to see me, and amongst much 
discourse touching the complaints of the Emperor’s Flemish 
subjects against the English, I mentioned the really scandalous 
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proceeding they have edopted in the casting down of the images 
which were here in the churches. I could not imagine, I said, 
that God would tolerate such actions for long, and especially since 
they were accompanied here by such contumelious behaviour, 
He replied that it was quite true that they had ordered to be 
removed the images of saints which were worshipped as miraculous, 
but that if anything beyond that had been done, the fault must 
lie with the Commissioners who in that case would be punished. 
He then laughed and said: “Of course that was the reason 
why you sent and asked when you could speak to me ” ; whereupon 
I said that the reason why I had done so was that I wished to put 
an end to all the complaints and points of dispute, especially that 
of Lope de Carrion, upon which there was only one insignificant 
point now outstanding. I hoped, I said, that he (Paget) who 
had successfully found a solution for several other troublesome 
claims made by the Emperor’s subjects, and had even brought © 
Lope de Carrion’s almost to a conclusion, would finish the work. 
He promised me to do so, and indeed, he effected it there and 
then, so that Lope de Carrion is now satisfied and will be recom- 
pensed by the enjoyment of certain privileges with regard to 
customs duties, in the form of what are called here licenses. 
Since then Paget has sent me word that he has received letters 
from the Protector with great and glorious news of their victory 
over the Scots, and in order to learn full particulars of the matter 
I sent at once to Oatlands, where the King and Council are, with 
my hearty congratulations for the victory. Paget caused me to be 
informed that after the entry of the English forces into Scotland, 
the enemy had endeavoured to hold certain passages, bub had 
always got the worst of it. The Protector had penetrated so far 
into the ceuntry that he was only four miles away from 
Edinburgh itself, and knowing that the whole army of the Scots 
to the number of twenty-four thousand men were advancing 
towards him, he had decided to be beforehand with them and to 
occupy a mountain which stood between the two armies. In order 
to do this he sent a body of two thousand light horse for the 
purpose of reconnoitering, who came into contact with an ambus- 
cade of the enemy somg of whom were killed and some captured. 
On the following day, which was the 10th of this month, when the 
Protector was advancing towards the said mountain, he heard 
that the enemy was approaching him in order of battle; and he 
sent out his cavalry to skirmish with them. Upon their approach 
the advance guard of the enemy, who were on horseback, dis- 
mounted, and crossing their lances, which are in the same fashion 
as pikes, they stood together in such close order that the English 
could not do them much harm. The two forces were all the while 
marching towards each other until they were so close that they 
exchanged shots. The Protector then decided to send the Earl of 
Warwick with a good body of horse to take the enemy in the rear, 
and in order to carry out this operatién more unobservedly, 
he took advantage of the wind and had some smoky fires lit. 
This enabled the Earl of Warwick to surprise the rear guard of the 
enemy who were so completely taken unawares that efter meking 
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a very slight resistance they took to flight, the conclusion being 
that those who began the panic were those who have an under- 
standing with the Protector. When the rest of the enemy’s 
army saw their rear guard in full flight they followed its example, 
and they were so actively pursued by the English that there 
were some fifteen thousand of them either killed or taken prisoners, 
the Earl of Huntley being amongst the latter: he having been 
in command of the rear guard, and one of the principal of the 
Scottish nobles. When this Earl was led to the Protector’s tent 
he said that all the Scottish nobility had been undone on that day, 
and that with two thousand horsemen the English might range 
whithersoever they pleayed.* 

The Governor (the Regent Arran) who led the battle escaped, 
and from what I can understand George, Earl Douglas, who 
formerly belonged to the (English) King’s party, but had after- 
wards assumed another attitude, did his best for the advantage 
of the English during the engagement. On the same day that 
this battle was fought the King’s (of England) ships with other 
vessels loaded with victuals entered the port of Leith, whither 
it is believed that the Protector has gone, and has sent a part of 
his forces with his Scottish adherents to take the city and castle 
o Edinburgh, where it is presumed that the Regent has taken 
refuge. 

The courtiers here are not boasting so much about this victory, 
although they believe now that they hold the whole of Scotland 
in the hollow of their hand. They are even saying that it is not the 
valour of their men that’ has won them this great victory but the 
grace of God alone, since the enemy being so powerful and resolute 
to fight, was nevertheless so quickly defeated and with so little 
loss on their side. They calculate that they have not lost in all 
more than two hundred men, although private letters are to hand 
which speak of five or six hundred, amongst whom, however, 
there was no person of quality. The Earl of Warwick is greatly 
praised. Lord Grey, captain of Boulogne, was wounded, as well 
as others of position but none dangerously. 

The French Ambassador here is'sending a gentleman of his 
to Scotland to-day; but I have not been able to discover what 
his object is. I observe clearly, however, that this Ambassador 
is not so brave in words towards these people as he was before. 
In order to find out something about it, I asked Paget on what 
terms they were with the French; to which he replied: “We 
are fighting the French with words and the Scots with arms ” ; 
and at once changed the subject. 





* It is somewhst curious and certainly intentional that in this account of 
the battle of Pinkie sent by a minister of the Emperor—King of Spain, no mention 
whatever is made of the important part taken in the battle by the Spanish 
mercenary captains and other auxiliary troops mainly recruited from the Emperor’s 
dominions. It will have been observed in a previous letter from Van der Delft 
to the Queen. Dowager that he mentions that Somerset was dismissing his foreign 
mercenaries. So far from that being true the Spanish captains who had been in 
the service of Henry VIII were being assiduously courted by Somerset and their 
services as recruiting officers made much of. Particulars of these mercenaries 
and their services at the time will be found in the present writer’s Espafioles 6 
Ingleses on el Siglo XVI. 
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In the matter of this visitation of the churches and the intro- 
duction of certain articles in the services it is said that the bishop 
of London (Bonner) in accepting the same employed certain 
expressions very little indicative of obedience; as the Commis- 
sioners, who are none too favourable towards him, interpreted 
them. He has therefore been put into prison where he still 
remains.* I expect that the Bishop of Winchester (Gardiner) 
wise and circumspect as he is, will be more careful how he bears 
himself, and will accommodate himself to circumstances. 

London, 19 September, 1547. 


Van DER Dewrr to the EMprrRor. 


(In a letter of this date, of which the first portion is identical 
with that of Van der Delft to the Queen-Dowager of the same 
date, the following additional paragraphs are contained, referring 
to the interview described at length between the writer and 
Paget.) 

During the course of the same interview, in answer to an enquiry 
from him (Paget) as to whether I had received no letters from 
your Majesty, and how you were in health, I told him that I had 
good news of the convalescence of your Majesty, whereupon he 
rejoiced greatly. I told him also that I would not conceal from 
him that I had rendered such a report to your Majesty of what 
the Protector had communicated to me that your Majesty had 
sent me a favourable letter for the Protector. It seemed to me 
that this was exactly what he (Paget) had wished for, as he 
endeavours to ea es the interests of your subjects here more 
than anyone, and to respect all agreements with you, in order 
to keep your Majesty friendly and contented, in close amity 
with the King of England. This your Majesty will have under- 
stood by my letters touching the practices of the Duke of Parma 
and Piacenza ; and, in good truth, there is no other member of the 
Council who so closely takes to heart all that concerns your 
Majesty, or who knows so much or can do so much as Paget, 
seeing that the Protector himself does nothing of importance 
without him. Your Majesty may perhaps think it advisable 
to confirm him in his Sttachment by a gracious word or two in 
a letter. s 

London, 19 September, 1547. 


Sept. 19— Tue Emperor to Dieco Hurtapo pE MEnpoza. 


Oct. 15. 
Simancas 
Estado 644, 


In consequence of the Emperor’s indispositions and frequent 
journeys, Mendoza’s letters of 12, 16 May, 5, 19, 26 June and 
14, 16 July have remained unanswered. The present letter 
will deal with all the open points in them. 





* On the Ist September Bonner had taken the prescribed oaths of abjuration 
and supremacy in St. Paul’s Cathedral: but when*he Injunctions of the Council 
and Cranmer’s homilies were presented to him he protested against compliance 
with them. He was summoned before the Council on the 12 September and 
retracted his protest. This submission, however, did not save him, and, as an 
example to other recalcitrant clerics, he was sent to the Fleet prison where he onl: 
remained until the beginning of October, being then rel on cautionary bail. 
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Your arrival in Rome and reception by the Pope, with the 
various addresses you have made to him in our name in discharge 
of your Embassy are all noted and approved; as is also what 
passed between you and the Legate Sfondrato at Viterbo, 
respecting the Council, the peace with France, the submission of 
England to the Church and the various points touching the Pope 
personally. 

You have already been informed of the proposals made to us 
by the Legate at Bamberg, where he met us on the road from 
Saxony, and our reply to him. As he has not since then pro- 
ceeded any further in his mission there is nothing more to say 
about it until we see what else he has to add. 

Everything that you have said and done in the matter has been 
marked with the good sense, prudence and cleverness we always 
expect from you. If they should again broach to you the matter 
of peace with France, about which the Legate has not said a single 
word to us, you must get out of the subject with general expressions 
saying that you have no instructions, or authority to discuss the 
matter, referring them to us. You did well in visiting our daughter 
the Duchess of Camarino,* and at present there are no 
instructions to give you on the matter you enquire about.. 
When anything is to be done we will advise you. Nothing but 
good can come of the compliments, etc., you have paid to Cardinal 
Farnese and the other Cardinals, but you must always be on 
the alert to be guided in what you do by your knowledge of the 
tendency and behaviour of each one of them. 

With regard to the Council we refer you to what we evenly 
wrote to you by the special courier who carried the protest. e 
have only to add that we entirely approve of all you have done 
and said on the subject... .......... You may know 
however, that the Legate Sfondrato spoke with Granvelle lately, 
and said that a bull had been promulgated on the reformation, 
both in the matter of the rights of the datariatet and also touching 
the prelates. Granvelle replied, that in order that any such 
reform should be effected properly and sufficiently in the circum- 
stances in Germany, it was desirable that before the bull was 
issued it should have been discussed with people who were con- 
versant and experienced in what was needed to be remedied and 
redressed, especially in these*parts. The Legate was unable to 
deny this, saying that such had been the intention, but it had been 
finally left as it was. If they speak to you in Rome on the subject 
of reform you may reply in the same way. Referring to your 
conversation with the Legate about the Pope, and your belief 
as to the instructions given to him to speak of the confirmation of 
Parma and Piacenza,t and even to touch on the matter of Siena, 
the Legate has not said a word on the subject yet. You will 
take care if they hint at it in Rome, to slip out of the subject 
with vague expressions, referring them to us. 





* This was Margaret of Austria, the natural daughter of Charles, who had 
married Ottavio Farnese, the Pope’s grandson, and became Duchess of Parma, 

+ The dataria was the office of the Papal Chancery. 

{ That is to say the confirmation by the Emperor of the cession of the dukedoms 
to Pier Luigi Farnese. 
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They need be under no apprehension, as you say they are, 
about the honours and reception to be accorded by us to the 
Legate. He was received fittingly and in accordance with his 
position as Legate, and we are sure he will have reported as much 
to Rome. What you replied to the meddlers, who exhorted you 
to intercede between the Pope and us, was appropriate ; and you 
will continue in the same course. 

Referring to Cardinal Farnese’s professed desire to serve us, 
we need only remark that there is nothing to add to what we 
said on the subject when you arrived in Rome. We entirely 
approve of the way you have treated this matter, but you will 
always be on the look out to watch his (Farnese’s) proceedings, 
especially if this new relationship with France by the marriage 
of Horatio (Farnese) be effected ; for although it appears to be 
a matter of very small foundation, it is easy to see that they want 
to make the most of it, and it is quite possible that there may be 
some secret negotiation. It is not likely that the Pope and his 
friends would depend alone upon the settlement of this marriage, 
since this cannot, in the nature of things, be effected in a short 
time, and cannot be guaranteed sufficiently. 

As to Cardinal Farnese’s talk to you of the wish to send 
Flaminio Ursino to France, it will be seen in due time that it is 
all nothing but vain babble unworthy of credit. 

We approve of the change you have made in your habit of 
dress, the reason for it being that stated by you. With regard to 
your returning to long robes again, you will act with your usual 
discretion, as you may judge best, for the mission entrusted to 
you and your position. 

We thank you exceedingly for the care you take to inform us 
of all you can learn from all parts as well as in Rome and we beg 
you to continue to do so. : 

Regarding the advice you send us of an alliance made between 
France and England, the alliance in question has been such 
a simple one that neither party has been satisfied with it nor 
assured by it. The present rulers of England have shown a desire, 
both by words and acts, to maintain, in any case, peace and 
amity with us, and in the agreement with France this has been 
specially stipulated by the English. ‘i 

The bull for the 400,000 ducats from the half fruits and the 
fabrics of the churches which came to Sfondrato, was duly received. 
and we thank you for your diligence in getting it despatched. 

With regard to the treasure of the churches, it will be spent 
in this form until we get detailed advice from Spain of the amount 
that can be obtained from that source, and with what facility 
or otherwise, because it is said that it will not be so much as was 
thought and it would cause much scandal and ill-feeling. 

Referring to what Cardinal Farnese said to you about the 
intention of the Pope, to the effect that if we didnot approve of 
the assembly of the Council in Bologna He would make it all end 
in smoke ; and would hold a provincial Council in Rome effecting 
therein a good reform; his Holiness, from what we hear here, 
will take very good care he does no such thing. Your own advices 
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of his fear that we may put into effect what we said to his Nuncio 
on the matter, namely that we would go ourselves to the cele- 
bration of a Council in Rome, confirms this ; besides his Holiness 
will never willingly agree to make any such reform. With regard 
to Count Fiesco’s galleys, no documents have been produced 
here to prove that they belonged to his Holiness or to Pier Luigi 
(Farnese) but it is only known that they (the Farneses) received 
eleven thousand crowns and occupied two places which belonged 
to Count Fiesco, and the galleys are held jointly on account of the 
purchase. It will be well for you to let his Holiness know this, 
continuing in the course already laid down for you on the matter. 

Touching the request to the Auditor Mohedano to go to Bologna, 
we need say nothing more than has already been written to you, 
and we are obliged to the auditor for his having excused himself 
from going. The reports you send to me of the negotiations 
and marriage treaties they have in hand with Sr. de Pamblin, 
which may piously be assumed to have the French behind them, 
are a further reason to desire the exchange ; and we therefore beg 
you to manage to get this effected as you were instructed to do 
in our recent despatch. 

We approve of your action with the Pope and Cardinal Farnese 
as soon as the disturbances in Naples occured, and of the reply 
ale gave to their offers. You did. well also in your reply to the 

ince of Salerno’s question to us. Thanks also for your prompt- 
ness in seeking the money, and the precautions you took in case 
of need. We thank you for the advice in your letter to Idiaquez, 
respecting care of our person, and for your careful enquiriés ; 
but God, in whose hands all things are, will dispose of us as He may 
deem best, and we can only trust in Him. Thanks to Cardinal 
Coria for his desires to serve us. We are writing to him direct, 
but you will also express our thanks to him, treating him with all 
honour and confidence, as he will be so useful and advantageous 
in our affairs. 

The Bishop of Arras (7.e. Granvelle) spoke to the Legate Veraldo 
on our behalf, expressing displeasure that he should report things 
from here which were inaccurate, but he flatly denied it all. You 
will see him there (in Rome)s 

A letter of thanks enclosed for Cardinal Cornaro, saying that 
we are pleased with his action in our affairs. You can add what 
you think best in our name. 

Nothing has been said to us yet about the marriageof Victoria 
(Colonna) with the Duke of Urbino. Your reply about it to 
Farnese was good. As to the rest of the plan, that Don Guiglio 
should be able to retain the dukedom of Sora, although he is a 
Cardinal ; we judge he will certainly act as he should with regard 
to our interests, and consequently we have conceded it. 

Touching your remarks as to the way you should behave 
towards the Pope and his friends, and the course you propose to 
follow in this respect until you see a decided issue, namely that 
you should appear to be friendly with them ; it appears that they 
are making great capital with the people out of their professed 
friendship with you, especially (Cardinal) Farnese and you 
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ask us whether these demonstrations are injurious for any other 
Teason. You know all the circumstances, and in conformity 
therewith you may be guided in this particular by your ewn 
discretion, in which we trust entirely. You observe that, as the 
Duke of Camarino (i.e. Ottavio Farnese) is our son-in-law, it is 
desirable that you should know how you ought to treat him in the 
matter of precedency, etc. In this you will follow the same course 
as our other Ambassadors have adopted, behaving towards him 
(Ottavio Farnese) as towards others of his rank, and, besides this, 
having proper regard to his relationship to ourselves. 

It is very wise to order the people of the Sienese who were in 
Rome to return to their republic and so to avoid the discussions 
that might have taken place with them. 

The illness of the Duke of Camarino was at once recognised 
here, and, so far as was decently possible, we endeavoured to detain 
him. But as he has now arrived in Rome you will discuss the 
matter with Lope de Guzman and his wife as far as you may 
consider fitting, with a view to preventing the Duchess from 
catching the disease, taking care that no more scandal and 
annoyance may arise than can well be avoided. 

We have seen the notes given to you by the lawyer, Juan Luis 
de Aragonia, respecting the churches of Germany. The business 
is not practicable but you may thank him for his zeal. 

We will bear in mind about the Marquis de Cafiete, and the 
services of the Cardinal and his brothers. 

If you discover anything more against those who governed 
Naples at the time of the tumult, especially as to their under- 
standing with the French, let us know. Do the same with Tegard 
to those sent secretly from Siena to ask the Pope for support, 
and take notice whether they go any further in that direction, 
which, however, is unlikely, seeing that the place has now sub- 
mitted to us. The answer that our daughter the Duchess of 
Camarino gave to Cardinal Farnese about this Siena business 
was very wise, and was a fitting hint to them how they must 
negotiate with us. 

We learnt immediately from Don Juan de Mendoza, of the 
deliberation of the Seigniory of Venice on the proposal for a defen- 
sive League put forward by the Pope and the French, the decision 
being such as you havé always said it would be. We shall thank 
you always to send us the reports you get from there (Venice) 
and elsewhere, knowing also that you will still do all you can 
with the Venetian Ambassador in Rome, as you did when the talk 
about the League was current.* 

_We have never had much belief in the marriage of Horatio 
(Farnese) with the bastard daughter of the King of France. Find 
out whether it goes forward, and if they are still giving to Horatio 
the Lieutenancy of the Island of Poncia; and inform yourself 
what damage or disadvantage may be caused to our interests 
if they build the castle there, as you say they propose 
doing, etc. 





* Mendoza had formerly been Spanish Ambassador in Yenice. 
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The Cardinal of Jaen is in fear that because he was at Trent 
and did his duty with regard to the Council, the Pope may try to 
deprive him of the pre-eminence in the church to which Cardinals 
are entitled. It is not right that, either for this or any other 
reason, the cardinal in question should be injured in any way. 
He resided in Trent in discharge of his service towards God and 
ourselves. As we are moved by the same object, we desire you, 
if necessary, to speak to the Pope about it, endeavouring that the 
Cardinal shall not only receive no injury for what he has done 
but all possible grace and favour. 

You will already have been informed of the dispute between 
his Holiness and the Prince (Philip Regent of Spain) about the 
claim to the inheritance of the deceased Bishop of Sagon. So 
much time has passed without any decision being arrived at, 
and the Prince has had such strong representations made to us that 
it is unjust that he should be denied justice any longer. We have 
accordingly written to the Viceroy of Naples, telling him to take 
possession of it (the inheritance) in the way laid down in the 
copy of the letter you will receive with this. We send it you, 
so that if you are spoken to about the matter in Rome you may 
answer in conformity therewith. We may remark that the 
Pope has on several occasions pressed us to have justice done 
in Naples, but we have always deferred the matter, or have 
conceded the request with the limitation that attempts should 
first be made to settle the matter by a friendly agreement. 

You will see by the enclosed narrative of a Dr. Saco, a close 
familiar of Count Fiesco, who was saved from the galley that fled 
from Marseilles, and who is now in Turin, how the plot of Genoa 
was woven, and who were those that took part in it, with the 
connivance of his Holiness and his son Pier Luigi. You will 
be informed by this, and you will make use of the intelligence 
as may be convenient. You will also enquire who is this Chevalier 
Fodrato who managed the business, and see whether you can lay 
hands upon him. 

We note what you say about the election to the Pontificate, 
and the detailed particulars you give, showing that the choice 
is limited to a few persons who appear most convenient or least 
prejudicial to us, of all of whom you give us the tendencies and 
record, etc. This business is all the more grave and important, 
inasmuch as we have seen and experienced the great disadvantage 
and dis-service to God’s cause and to our holy+faith and 
Christianity at large, arising from the election of unfit Popes. 
It is true that, with very great reason, we have always wished 
to avoid any interference with the elections to the Pontificate, 
as they are affairs which should be guided by the Grace of the Holy 
Ghost and by means ordained by law and canonical sanction. 
But in times such as these, with Christendom in its present condi- 
tion, we copid not with due regard to our conscience, seeing the 
evident peril of ruin to Christianity, stand aloof from the business, 
nor neglect: to do what we could to secure the election of a Pontiff 
favourable to God’s service. In order that the trouble that we 
have taken to this end may not be impeded by the election being 
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conducted improperly we have had every detail examined and 
considered, in order that the next election shall fall upon @ person 
favourable, or least prejudicial, and we have considered closely the 
personal information given by you. The result seems to be 
that the competition lies between Cortes, Sadoletto Sfondrato 
and Moron ; but as we have so slight a knowledge of their parts 
and inclinations, and considering that their present attitude might 
change the moment the Holy See was vacant, we cannot easily 
decide which of these would be best. We have therefore deter- 
mined to refer the matter to you. The importance of it is so great, 
and the secrecy and tact in dealing with it so vital, that we depend 
upon your forwarding it with all necessary care and caution, 
inquiring and watching closely which of these persons has the 
greatest following and the most apparent chance of being elected. 
At the same time you will reject the others ‘that are unsuitable, 
being guided throughout by extreme caution, especially with regard. 
to Cardinal Farnese. Your own remark respecting this latter 

~ will guide you, he being, as you say, such as he is and with so 
little courage. As to the tendencies of Santa Flor and Salviates 
in this respect it may piously be concluded that when the grand- 
father (¢.e. Paul III) dies many of those who adhere to him now 
would change their attitude. It may be that amongst the 
Cardinals favourable to us there may be some from whom light 
may be gathered as to the most suitable action to be taken, and 
you may enquire from them with all secresy their opinion, and find 
out whether Cortes is a statesmanlike person. Cardinal Carpi 
has always shown himself to be a good adherent and servant of . 
ours, and excellent reports have come to us of his exemplary life 
and virtue ; you will consider and enquire if he offers any prospect 
of success when the opportunity arrives and the help we could give 
him, etc., ete. 

Closed 7 October, 1547, 


Sept. 21. Granvetie to Van per DeLr. 
ine ah: Your letters of 25 August and 2nd and 6th of the present month 
”~ 


were duly received some ten days ago; but as the Emperor left 
yesterday on a hunting expedition to recuperate his health after 
his long illness your letters have remained unanswered. The 
English Ambassador resident here is desirous of sending off 

-ea courier with reference to the reply which his Majesty has given 
him in the audience of yesterday, his Majesty having referred 
him to me to enter more fully into communication on the matter. 
I have therefore thought well not to miss the opportunity of 
writing to you, in order to inform you what has passed with the 
English Ambassador, and at the same time to tell you that his 
Ma‘esty will be glad if you will write him very ample news of every- 
thing that is passing in England. % 

His Majesty was gratified to learn particulars of your conversa- 
tion with Secretary Paget. You may assure him and others 
that there shall be no shortcoming in the good and sincere friendship 
at present existing. I am enclosing you herewith a duplicate of 
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the information we have received from Italy, detailing the death 
of Duke Pier Luigi (Farnese), which you may convey to the above 
mentioned Councillors as you think most convenient. 


With regard, now, to what has passed with the English 
Ambassador here: he opencd his discourse by expressing to 
his Majesty the pleasure with which the Protector had received 
the reply recently given by the said Ambassador, of which reply 
® copy has already been sent to you. He then proceeded to say 
that the Protector had gone to Scotland with a powerful army, 
and hoped whilst there to perform some worthy exploit: he was, 
however, very desirous, if possible, to learn what his Majesty 
thought was the best course to adopt in coming to terms if 
peradventure in the presence of the English army the Scots should 
show themselves more reasonable and conciliatory than hitherto. 
The Ambassador incidentally, and as if on his own account, here 
remarked that it seemed to him that the French were trying by 
means of their usual tricks to sow distrust between the Emperor 
and the English. 


The Emperor in reply said that he had heard with the prenicet 
pleasure the good news of the favourable progress of the (English) 
army, and with regard to the suggestion of a possible arrangement 
with the Scots, he must defer a definite reply until the Queen 
Dowager had been consulted on the matter. As to the intrigues 
of the French referred to by the Ambassador, his Majesty said 
that he (Dr. Thirlby) ehauld be convinced of his friendship and 
determination to fulfil the treaties with England; but that he 
might discuss affairs at length with me (Secretary Granvelle), 
and I would declare fully to him what has passed here with the 
Sieur de Lussae. 


The English Ambassador afterwards came to me for this purpose, 
and we discoursed on the abovementioned subjects. With 
regard to M. de Lussac’s negotiations, I told him that Lussac 
had prefaced his address by asserting emphatically the inviolable 
intention of the King (of France), his master,.to observe strictly 
the treaties that had been made by the late King (Francis) his 
father. He then went on to say that he had proposed a marriage 
between Madem Margaret oi France the King’s sister and the 
Prince of Piedmont. This ‘was all that was said by Lussac, 
and the Emperor in reply said that he, for his part, also intended 
to fulfil the treaties in force. As no mention had been made 
by Lussac of the King of England it was thought tnnecessary 
for the Emperor to refer to him, having regard to the inclusion 
of England in the treaty of Crépy. Referring to the matter of 
the marriage, the Emperor replied that that was a subject which 
principally concerned the Duke of Savoy, and the Emperor 
therefore desired before proceeding further to learn the Duke’s 
wishes with regard to it. Nevertheless his Majesty would be 
glad for the marriage referred to to take place, as a means for 
the general welfare and the tranquility of Italy conditional upon 
the authority and rights of the Holy Empire being duly respected. 
The best news I can write to you in addition to this is that his 
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Majesty the Emperor is now quite well. You will do‘ well to 
write as often as you can all the news from England. 

Augsburg, 21 September, 1547. 


Sept. 22. Van DER Derr to the QUEEN DowaGER. 
tag ash. Madam: To-day Controller Paget and the Chancellor of the 


Augmentations* came to my lodging to inform me that after 
the victory that they (the English) had gained over the Scots, 
the Governor (the Regent Arran), who is staying with the Queen 
(of Scots, the Queen Dowager Mary of Lorraine) at a castle called 
Stirling, expressed a wish to treat with the Protector. The latter, 
however, having regard to the treaty at present in force between 
the King of England and the Emperor would not conclude any 
arrangement with the Scots without the consent of his Majesty. 
They (the English Councillors) continued that they were aware 
that the French were extremely irritated by the said victory 
and had sent all their galleys to sea, presumably in order that they 
might attempt something to the detriment of England. They 
(the English) were very anxious to prevent any such enterprise 
and to end the matter with the Scots ; jut nevertheless they would 
not, even with this object. enter into any understanding until they 
obtained the acquiescence of his Imperial Majesty, in accordance 
with the provisions of the treaty. As his Majesty was, however, 
so far away and time pressed, they begged me to tell them what 
my opinion on the matter was, as their greatest desire was to fulfil 
scrupulously the terms of the treaty. 

I replied to them that they were quite right in wishing to respect 
the treaty with the Emperor, as his Majesty had always observed 
it inviolately, and they knew that the Emperor was at present in 
a state of war with the Scots solely in fulfilment of the treaty 
obligations. The Scots, I said, had sought by every possible means 
to bring about an agreement with the Emperor, but their advances 
had always been rejected in accordance with the treaty. Having 
regard to all this, I said, and seeing that the Emperor was main- 
taining the state of wer with the Scots solely out of consideration 
for them (the English), my opinion was that his Majesty would 
be glad that the war should be brought to an end with as little 
bloodshed as possible, slways on the condition that his Majesty 
and his subjects were fully satisfied. ‘ 

He (Paget) replied thet no arrangement that did not effect this 
would be concluded by them, and all through he gave me to 

«understand that the proposal for agreement was brought about 
by the victory. He prayed me to write to your Majesty with 
all speed, in order to learn as soon as possible your Majesty’s 
wishes on the matter. 

. Madam, so far as I can perceive, these people (the English) 
will not make any agreement with the Scots unless they can 
obtain posession of the young Queen and tho occupation of all 
the ports. The Protector is inside Leith and has sent some 
ot his troops further up the river of Leith (2. the Forth) which 


* Sir Edward North. 
+ The battle of Pinkie. 
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is about a German leaguc broad; and there are some islands 
there, of which the Protector thinks of fortifying one, which 
would suffice to guard the whole of that coast. The victory 
was gained without any great loss on their side in the way 
I described in my former letter to your Majesty. Since then they 
have captured all the largest of the Scottish ships to the number 
of thirteen. It looks to me as if they had no doubt about being 
able to make themselves masters of the whole of Scotland. Copy 
to the Emperor. 
London, 22 September, 1547. 


| Van per Detrr to the Emprror. 


(The letter is in substance identical with that of Van der Delft 
to the Queen Dowager of the same date.) 


The QurEeN Dowager to VAN DER DELFT. 


We have hitherto delayed communicating to you our intention 
with regard to the negotiations of yourself and Councillor Van der 
Burch with the English Commissioners in the matter of the 
exaction of duties which are demanded without warrant by the 
pugien from the merchants and merchandise of these dominions, 
and also in the matter of many other private claims and com- 
plaints of the Emperor’s Flemish subjects. The reason of 
our delay in dealing with these questions is that we considered 
that the death of the King would cause the Councillors to be so 
busy in the direction of the young King and in the settlement 
of the affairs of the realm that they would not have leisure to 
attend to the subjects referred to. 

We have now, however, caused the report of yourself and 
Councillor Van der Burch to be maturely considered, and we 
note that the English Commissioners remain practically at the 
same point with you as they took up at Bourbourg with 
the representatives that we sent thither in the year 1545, with the 
exception that the English have exhibited to you certain registers 
and books of their dues, by which they claim to prove that the 
customs and tallies in question have been levied in England 
for-a hundred years past, according to the declaration made upon 
a sheet of paper commencing with the words Compendium eorum 
vectigalium, etc., which the said Commissioners delivered to you. 
We have had the contents of this statement communicated to 
some of the merchants here, who find it quite preposterous and 
untrue, for the reasons set forth in a certain document which has 
been drawn up in the form of a remonstrance, and also in view 
of several Acts of the Parliament of England, of which we are 
sending you herewith Flemish translations. 

After you have thoroughly studied all these documents and 
incorporated them, it will be advisable for you to place them before 
the Englisk Council and discuss the matter with them, with a view 
to redressing the various evils complained of. You will request 
the Councillors to be good enough to furnish you with extracts 
of the Acts of Parliament since the year 1445, which is the year 
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specified in the commercial treaty providing for the payment 
of dues by the merchants of these dominions ; “ such as were 
exacted in the said year of 1445.” By such Acts of Parliament 
it will appear that several of the duties which the merchants here 
have been made to pay have been imposed. subsequent to the 
aforesaid year 1445, and also that the books which they have 
produced to you, and from the contents of which they have drawn 
up the Compendiwm above mentioned, are false and have been 
concocted to suit their own contentions and pleasure, as you will 
learn by an attestation made before the King of England’s Justice 
immediately after the reply of the merchants was made. 

We send you herewith a portfolio with several extracts from 
the reply that the English Commissioners at Bourbourg handed 
to our representatives there at the Conference. You will see 
plainly by the contents of this portfolio that the merchants of 
these dominions have been in the past greatly robbed, and large 
sums extorted from them in England over and above what was 
warranted by the Commercial treaties. This ought to be stopped 
for the future, both in accordance with equity and also in view 
of the confession made by the English Commissioners (i.e. at 
Bourbourg). We are sending you the original reply ; so that 
you may, if necessary, produce it. You had better request that 
the confession referred to, and also the declaration, shall be 
despatched as Letters Patent to ensure attention, and to prevent 
the English officers from continuing their exactions; each one 
may then know exactly what he has to do and to pay, 
which hitherto has been most difficult to ascertain in con. 
sequence of the perversity that has been displayed with regard 
to the exaction of these duties. If they raise any difficulty 
to granting the Letters Patent you request, on the pretext that 
the merchants on this side have complained without reason, 
and that the amounts demanded of them in the past have not been 
such as stated by them, but only such as is confessed by the 
English Commissioners in their reply, you will say that even 
if this were the case, the Letters Patent would still be necessary, 
beccnse if they be needed there are innumerable witnesses to 
testify to the said exactions. At all events it is necessary that 
Letters Patent of the Gonfession referred should be despatched ; 
so that at least in the future these illegal demands may not be 
made. The officers at present do it easily for their own private 

benefit and still will do so unless the abuse is obviated in time, 
as will be done if these Lettcrs Patent are despatched. If, after 
all, your efforts to obtain this are fruitless, and you find that 
they will not issue the Letters Patent referred to, you will insist 
at least, that the reply in question be signed and certified by one 
of the principal Secretaries of State. 

It will also be advisable for you to enquire very carefully whether 
in the coming Parliament or any othey that may in future 
be summoned in England, any new duties or imposts are likely 
to be granted to the new King, and if the tonnage and poundage 
tax, which was a charge imposed in the time of the late King and 
for his life only, will be continued. You will give us full 
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information on these points, in order that we may provide for 
the indemnity of the merchants here as we may consider 
advisable. 

With regard to the wools, in the handling of which the merchants 
of the staple of Calais commit many faults and abuses, which 
up to the present time the English Commissioners have refused 
to redress or prevent, we send you the commercial treaty (traictie 
d@entrecours) concluded in the year 1522, which, as you will see, 
is made for a specified period, and will expire by the effluxion 
of time and King Henry’s death in seven or eight months. You 
will accordingly sound the members of the King’s Council to dis- 
cover what their inclination is with regard to remedying the 
abuses referred to, either by a new commercial treaty or by some 
other means by which the trade may be properly regulated, 
since it is entirely impossible to tolerate the present abuses any 
longer. 

It is, morcover, plainly evident by the negotiations that took 
place at Bourbourg and also by those carried on by you and 
‘i colleague Van der Burch, that the English Commissioners 

ave been unwilling to put an end to the grievances of so many 
of his Majesty’s subjects who have been disgracefully pillaged 
and rifled by the English both at sea and in England itself, not- 
withstanding all the efforts and solicitations that have been made 
to prevent it. It is now really necessary, once for all, to have 
a definite settlement on the point, and we send you herewith 
also a portfolio containing all the information and particulars, 
by which, in addition to what you already have learnt on the 
subject, you may be thoroughly conversant with the present 
position in which the matter stands. You will endeavour by 
the aid of this information to cbtain a settlement by moans of 
amicable and mutual discussion, on the best terms that you may 
find possiblo, and as speedily as may be, in order that the persons 
who have been plundered may recover that of which they have 
been unjustly deprived. 

If you see that all your efforts to come to an arrangement 
are frustrated by the delays, subterfuges and other pretexts 
raised by the English Commissioners, you may demand officially, 
in the name of his Majesty the Emperor, that these complaints 
and claims of the merchants here shall be submitted to the 
decision of a legal tribunal, before judges who are not open to 
suspicion, appointed for the purpose. You will algo. expressly 
require that these cases shall be dealt with summarily and plainly, 
without the form and procedure of regular lawsuits, the sole 
object being to verify the facts alleged. As to submitting cases 
of this sort to the ordinary legal procedure in the Courts, we 
have hitherto learnt by experience that the long delay and great 
expense incurred make such a course quite insupportable to the 
unfortunate persons who have been despoiled, especially as, 
after all, liftle or no redress is gained in this way. By doing justice 
to the Empcror’s subjects in the manner now suggested, they (the 
English) will not only be acting as they ought to do, but they will 
be obliging us greatly, which will naturally incline us to favour 
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the English merchants, and other subjects of the King of England 
who reside in or visit these dominions. 

Bruasels, 1 October, 1547. 

Postscript.—It will be better for you to keep the reply referred 
to (i.e. the reply given by the English Commissioners at 
Bourbourg to the complaints of the Flemish representatives) 
and the other original documents sent to you, so that they may 
be ready to hand if they are needed. 


The Qurrn Dowacer to Van per DELFT. 


In reply to your letter of the 22nd instant, I am in doubt as 
to whether affairs are so far advanced es Controller Paget 
gave you to understand with regard to an arrangement being 
arrived at between the Protector of England and the Regent 
of Scotland, before you could receive this reply to your letter, . 
in which arrangement the Emperor and his dominions would 
be included in general terms. 

You will therefore persist in the contention you have already 
advanced in your communications with Paget, that his imperial 
Majesty is at war with the Scots solely for the purpose of pleasing 
the English ; and that the Scots have for somo time past been 
offering to treat with his Majesty, if the latter had been willing 
to listen to them. This the Emperor has always refused to do, 
so as not to contravene the terms of the treaty of close alliance. 
For this reason the English should be all the more scrupulous 
on their side to respect and safeguard the interests of his Majesty 
and his subjects, and to avoid negotiating with the Scots without 
the Emperor’s consent. They (the English Government) will 
otherwise be unable to deny that they have violated the provisions 
of the said treaty. 

Although I do not believe that his Majesty would desire in 
any way to hinder the conclusion of a fair peace and good 
friendship between him and the English on the one hand, ‘and 
the Scots on the other, especially now that the victory gained 
by Protector seems to provide a favourable opportunity for 
bringing about such a desirable end, his Majesty nevertheless 
could not acquiesce in any treaty, unless it provided that he and 
his subjects were entirely compensated and satisfied for the unjust 
pillage, robbery, damages and losses, which the Scots have 
committed upon them. The treaty that the English propose 
to make with the Scots must therofore be regerded as conditional 
upon the fullest satisfaction being provided for his Majesty and 
his subjects, at least to the extent of the property plundered 
from them subsequent to the signature of the treaty made between 
England and France, in which both the Scots end his imperial 
Majesty were ccmprised, a certain period being fixed for the 
indemnity to be effected, failing which the English should be bound 
to declare themselves at once the enemies of the Scots, in 
accordance with the clauses of the treaty of close alliance. In 
addition to this they (the English) should also include in their 
treaty with Scotland not only his Mejesty’s Flemish and Nether- 
lands dominions, but generally all his realms, territories and 
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dominions whatsoever, no matter where situated, and more 
especially should Spain be comprised by name. With this 
proviso, and the guarantee for full satisfaction being given as 
aforesaid, I have no doubt that his Majesty would willingly 
accede to the said treaty, as you may see by the extract of a letter 
from his Majesty written to me on the 12th October, 1546, which 
I send you enclosed. 

You will make Paget clearly understand that I have no special 
power to give the Emperor’s general consent to any arrangement, 
but I have gone so far as to write the aforegoing to you in order 
not to lose the opportunity that apparently offers in the interests 
of peace, having no doubt that if the two points specified above 
are covered clearly and specifically, the treaty being made subject 
to his Majesty’s ratification the Emperor will be pleased. 

For more ample information I refer you to what I wrote in my 
letter dated 2 December last, with the memorandum attached, 
giving full particulars of all that had hitherto been negotiated 
with the Scots. But it will not be necessary to mention at present 
the agreement made, as the English will negotiate with the 
Scots. You must, however, maintain in principle that the Scots 
should be bound to surrender what they have captured from 
the merchants of these dominions, and from the Emperor’s 
Spanish and other subjects, subsequent to the treaty (of peace) 
made between England and France, this being in accordance 
with the principle maintained by the English as against the 
Scots, namely that the latter have violated the said treaty (of 
peace) with France, both by reason of the pillage of which they 
(the English) have been the victims, as well as the subjects of the 
Emperor. Take great care not to go beyond this until you receive 
a reply from his imperial Majesty. . 

With reference to the excuses the Protector advances for not 
issuing a written order for the restitution of the estates in the 


- Boulognais to the Emperor’s subjects to whom they belong; 


I find the pretext a very poor one, and but ill harmonising with 
honesty to have granted a thing and then refuse to put it into 
writing for execution, without which formality the subjects will 
never recover possession of their property. You will therefore 
renew your representations to the members of the Council, to 
obtain in writing the order of the Protector on the subject ; and 
if you cannot get this notwithstanding your efforts you will 
urge, at least, that they should give you a special order for the 
Lady Francoise de Luxembourg, Princess de Gavre and Dowager 
Countess d’Egmont, to be restored to her estates of Fiennes 
and its appurtenances, to enjoy the same as she enjoyed them 
before the commencement of the last war between England 
and France. Ask for a similar order in favour of the Sieur de 
Mourbecque, the Captain of Aire, in right of his wife for the estate 
of Souverain Moulin with its appurtenances. If they refuse 
separate ozders such as these it will be absolutely useless for us 
to send the general statement of all the estates claimed by the 
Empcror’s Flemish subjects, which I do not see miy way to do. 
But if the two claimants above mentioned are restored to the 
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possession of their properties the others will come and declare their 
claims, and you may assure the members of the Council that 
I shali denominate no person who is not a loyal and bona fide 
subject of the Emperor not attached to the French party. If 
they (the English Councillors) will not consent to grant the special 
orders requested, it will be a clear indication that they do not intend 
to make the restitution at all. . 

Touching the matter of the three Flushing ships captured 
by the English and released after they had completely ransacked 
them, it is true that our people confessed that they first seized 
the pinnace coming from Scotland, under the impression that it 
was a Scottish vessel, and as the soldiers who were on board 
refused to produce their papers, our people had good reason to 
retain possession, without incurring the liability of being plundered 
for doing so; for, as the saying goes, return good for evil (mal 
prendre et bien rendre). 

This occurrence has come very inopportunely seeing. that I had 
caused orders to be given to all the war ships at sea to favour 
and assist the English to repel the Scots, and that a good under- 
standing should be maintained with the former to annoy the 
common enemy. This the others have not chosen to do, having 
heard of the ill treatment that was meted out to these Flushing 
ships. For the English to defer the restitution of the property 
captured by them until the return of the captain from his Scottish 
journey is tantamount to saying that if he does not return from 
Scotland the Flushing men will not get their property at all. 
When the captain returns from Scotland they may well send him 
somewhere else, or he may absent himself; so that, after all, 
these poor subjects of the Emperor will remain despoiled, without 
knowing how to obtain redress or restitution. You will again 
bring this matter before the members of the Council, so that they 
may take such steps as will ensure these people of ours obtaining 
restitution of that which was taken from them as is their right 
under the treaties. 

It is satisfactory to learn that Lope de Carrion has been 
satisfied, although I presume that he has not received all he 
claimed but has accepted what they were willing to give him. 
Please do what you can with Controller Pagot so that the others 
who have been unjustly’ prejudiced may also receive satisfaction, 
and on our part there shall be no failing to provide that prompt 


...2nd strict justice shall be accorded to any English subject who 
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may have received damage here since the treaty of close alliance. 
Up to the present no person has made any representation to me 
to that effect, and I conclude from this that none of them have been 
prejudiced by acts of injustice, nor would I permit such a thing to 
be done. 

Brussels, 2 October, 1547. 


Van Der Derr to the QuzEN Dowacer. 


Since I wrote my last letter to your Majesty on the 22 ultimo, 
the members of the Council have sent to ask me whether I had 
not received a reply from your Majesty to the message brought 
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to me by Controller Paget, which I conveyed both to your Majesty 
and to the Emperor. It appears to me that they are extremely 
anxious to obtain the consent to negotiate with the Scots, and 
the only reason that I can imagine for this is their distrust of the 
French. 

As your Majesty’s letter arrived here yesterday evening I sent 
this morning to inform Paget that the reply had reached me. 
He had, however, already left London to go and meet the Protector, 
who is expected to arrive here in three or four days. I expect 
that directly he arrives he will seek me to learn his Majesty’s 
intentions on the matter that concerns them so much, especially 
if it be true as is reported that he (the Protector) has granted 
safe conducts to certain Scottish nobles to come hither to treat 
with him on behalf of the Qucen (Dowager of Scotland) and the 
Regent. In any case, Madam, I will not proceed further than your 
Majesty now instructs me to do, until I receive other orders 
from you. I will nevertheless entertain them with fair words 
such as those suggested in your Majesty’s letter, and I will not 
fail to impress emphatically upon them fbat unless and until 
the entire and prompt satisfaction for the damages inflicted 
upon his Majesty’s atjecta, and the inclusion in the proposed 
treaty of peace of all the dominions and territories of his Majesty 
wherever situated, especially the realms of the Spanish crown, 
his Majesty will never agree, no matter what arrangement they 
may come to otherwise. This of course is only reasonable. 

It is reported that the Protector has continued to prosper in 
Scotland ; he having captured several fortresses in which he has 
distributed his army, and he expects to be able to hold all the 
country as far as Edinburgh. The principal port of the river of 
Edinburgh is Leith, but as at low tide this place is dry, the 
Protector has had fortified a little island lying in the river near 
Leith, the name of which is given as Saint Colmes. Further on, 
beyond St. Andrews, in another river (i.e. the Tay) they are forti- 
fying a place called Broughty Crag, which is a rock they think 
they can make quite inaccessible, and they consider it to be 
the key of the whole district. So that with all these strongholds, 
and the fortresses they have ‘taken called Hume Castle, Roxburgh 
and Blackness, they consi€er themselves the masters of the 
principal part of Scotland and the whole of its navigation. 

I have sent to Court every day to learn news of the progress 
of their arms, but I can hear of nothing beyond What I have 
already written to your Majesty. It is certainly a most extra- 
ordinary thing that no one has come from those parts, big or little, 
except those sent by the Protector to the Council, no private 
letters having been received at all. 

Controller Paget has sent to tell me how, and in what manner, 
their ships have captured the Scottish vessels. It seems to have 
happened+ as follows. A Scottish gentleman of rank named 
Beton, an inhabitant of Leith, came to the Protector and feigned 
a willingness to place in his power all the great ships of Scotland, 
of which he wes the commerder. He requested the Protector 
to send the English vessels to the place whither he (Beton) had 
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sent the Scottish ficet, a place far up the river. The Protector 
listened to his proposal and ordered the English ships to proceed 
to the place indicated by Beton, the latter accompanying them. 
When they were approaching the Scottish ships Beton caused the 
English to put him ashore, for the professed intention of fulfilling 
his promise. But as the Scottish ships were observed by the English 
to be drawn up in good order under the shelter of the fortress 
of Blackness, and it was seen that they had placed all their artillery 
on the side the English would approach, the latter understaod 
Beaton’s falsity: for when they drew near the whole of the 
Scottish vessels opened fire wpon them at once, more than twenty 
(English) men being shot dead and a great number wounded. 
In the end, however, the English mastered them, and carried off 
with them the principal of the Scottish ships, burning those 
that they could not take. Some of these ships have already arrived 
in England with the ships of the King of England, and they are 
now in the port cf Harwich. The Protector, recognising that 
Beton had tried to deceive him, and had fled, set fire to his house . 
in the town of Leith, and this has causcd the destruction of the 
rest of the place. 

There is not so much being said about the French galleys as 
before, although they have heard that the King of France intends 
to arm them with the Germans. The bishop of London, who 
has been in prison, has been let out on bail, as it is said ; and the 
bishop of Winchester has been put into prisori where he still 
remains, in very good spirits as I have heard.* An ambassador 
from Portugal recently arrived here. His name is Fernando de 
Silveira, and he comes well provided, it is said to reside here, 
I will discover whether he has any special mission. 

London, 6 October, 1547. 


Van DER De.rr to the Empzror. 


(The letter is in substance identical with that of Van der Delft 
to the Queen of the same date.) s 


The Emrzror to Dizco Hurrapo pe Menpoza. 


When we returned from our hunting expedition} the Legate 
Sfondrato requested audience, which we granted on the 
2nd instant. He began his address by congratulating us on 
our health, saying that our hunting and the country air had done 
us much good, as he saw by our colour and strength. He then 





* Gardiner had remonstrated very earnestly with Somerset and the Council 
against the expediency and legality of the visitations; and had demanded per- 
mission to come to London to argue the matter before the Council. He was 
allowed to do so, and on the 25th September he made his speech to the Council 
in Somerset’s absence in Scotland. He failed to convince the Councillors, who 
thereupon asked him his intentions as to his obeying the Injunctions. His answer, 
given after long deliberation, was considered to be evasive by the Council. He . 
pleated for more time and further discussion beforé he gave a decided SNBWwer > 

ut the Council was obdurate and he was taken at once from the Council Chamber 
to the Fleet, a prisoner. 

} According to Van der Ness, the Emperor left Augsburg on the 
19th September, after a serious attack of jaundice, to hunt in Bavaria returning 
to Augsburg on the Ist October. . 
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deplored his own misfortune, which he attributes to his naving 
come at a time when discontents and turbulence prevailed, this 
preventing him from being able to do what he had desired. To 
all this we replied in general terms. 

After this preface he spoke of Piacenza, dividing his discourse 
into three points. First he dwelt upon our rectitude and goodness, 
saying that everybody would believe, since we were so catholic, 
just and virtuous a prince, that we could know nothing of the 
conspiracy there. But as to Don Fernando (Gonzaga) he had, 


-on the day before the revolt, made preparations for the event 


in Pavia, Cremona and other neighbouring places; and this, 
in addition to other indications, produced the conviction that 
he was almost certainly a party to the affair, and had an under- 
standing about it with the conspirators. But from our own 
actions it would be seen whether his Holiness had any grievance 
against us. The Legate pressed for prompt action; and gave 
us to understand that if due satisfaction was not given to the Pope 
trouble and disturbance would ensue.* 

The second point was to dwell upon the affection that Duke 
Ottavio had always displayed towards us, and upon his services 
to us, and the consideration we owed him on account of his relation- 
ship towards us and our affection for Madam (i.e. Margaret Duchess 
of Camarino the Emperor’s daughter) who had borne two sons 
to her husband (Ottavio). Notwithstanding the ill feeling between 
the Pope and ourselves, he said, Ottavio had never ceased to 
follow us, and had continued to devote his life and property 
to our service. If for no other reason but this, he said, we ought 
to show signal favour as was fitting, to the Duke in the matter 
of Piacenza. 

The third point was the respect due personally to the Pope, 
and, although his Holiness confessed his political distrust of us, 
he had always shown the greatest esteem and respect personally 
to us as a good son, prince and Catholic. Apropos of this the 
Legate set forth what the Pope had done for us, and how 
much money he had spent and the help he had given us 
always, and especially during the last troubles in Germany 
where he had sent 600,000 crowns. After reference to other 
general affairs he said that fis Holiness did not desire to mix 
these up with the affair of Piatenza, and thus he ended his speech, 
pressing hard for the restitution of Piacenza, saying that the 
sooner it was done the better the world would recognise what was 
universally expected of our justice and goodness. .~ 

We answered, avoiding the references to our person, leaving, 
as we said, the world to judge of our actions. We had, we said, 
always held Don Fernando to be a truthful man, and we could 
not therefore refuse him credit in what he had written on the 
subject, as the Cardinal himself had seen in his letters. But 
if Don Fernando had consulted us we should not have been in 
favour of Kis entering Piacenza nor of his accepting its surrender, 





* That is to say for the murder of the Pope’s son Pier Luigi Farnese Duke of 
Piacenza, and for the acceptance by Fernando Gonzaga on behalf of the Emperor 
of the custody of the city which was a Papal fief. 
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although we had always been of opinion that Don Fernando had 
done as he did with very good reason, and believing that it was 
for the best, moved by the suspicion that the French or others 
might at once have taken possession: of the place whilst it wag 
thus divided. This would have caused much inconvenience 
to the State of Milan, which was entrusted to Don Fernando ; 
and it was his duty to safeguard its interests and defence. This 
was Don Fernando’s view, and in the circumstances it appeared. 
to us that if we had been in his place we should have done the same 
in order to avoid its (Piacenza’s) falling into other hands, 

But as we had only just returned from hunting and had not 
yet entirely heard what Algarzin had to say, we were still only 
partially informed on the matter; which we would consider 
later. This brought us to the question of Duke Ottavio, of 
whom we said that, of course, we loved him as a son, and had 
always been satisfied with him. We had also been much dis- 
pleased at the death of the Duke (Pier Luigi Farnese) his father, 
and oven at the entry of Don Fernando into Piacenza. But this 
hed now been done ; and, as we had frequently said when in our 
private negotiations with the Pope the latter did not act fittingly, 
we were not to be expected to consider either the Duke (Pier 
Luigi) and his sons, or even our own daughter. With regard to 
the Pope’s vaunting of what he had done for us, we said that all 
the world knew what we also had done in return for the benefit 
of his house, and the respect we had had for his authority and 
for the Holy See; more than had: been shown by any other 
Christian prince, whereby his Holiness had drawn great advantage 
from our realms and dominions. It was true, we said, that he 
had helped us in the German enterprise, but it was notorious 
that very much more had been spent upon that enterprise by 
us ; and all the world knew how the Pope had left us at the most 
critical time when the greatest need existed for the forces to 
bring the people to submission on the religious point after the 
danger in which the Pope placed us by the publication of 
the articles in Switzerland. This had immensely complicated the 
business as our forces were not mustered at the time. We 
also set forth what occyred to us of the actions and attitude of 
the Pope hitherto, and_in answer to the Legate’s remark as to 
what difficulties might” arise, we said that we were perfectly 
aware what the Pope could do in Italy. But if his Holiness tried 

-.,t0 stir up trouble, without there being any just cause of complaint 
on the part of his Holiness or others against us, we could so manage 
as to take care of our own affairs and obviate any fresh under- 
taking to our detriment. 

We thus gave the Legate to understand that nothing would 
be gained from us, nor would we be deviated in the least from 
what was right and just, by all these discontents and dissatisfactions 
of the Pope. With regard to his remark that the Pope did not 
wish to mix up this business of Piacenza With affairs in general, 
we said that we quite agreed with this: it had never been our 
custom to mix up our private questions with public negotiations, 
whereas the Pope had alwavs done en The wart efi 
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that he had continually spoilt general business by insisting upon 
dragging in his private interests, and had_ sacrificed the public 
welfare on that account. It might well be, we said, that these 
events of Piacenza and others of a similar sort, were a judgment 
of God in punishment for this. 

We then returned to the point of the occurrences of Piacenza, 
as the Legate continually called it, and we repeated that, as we had | 
just returned from our hunting expedition and had not yet heard 
fully Don Fernando’s envoy, Algarzin, the whole matter would be 
considered later and such action should be taken a3 seemed 
desirable. The interview then closed. 

After this there came to us Sforza Palavicino, who had been 
sent by Duke Ottavio. He said that, as we had already been 
informed of the events of Piacenza and the death of Pier Luigi, 
the Duke (Ottavio), with his love for us, upon whom he alone 
depended, hoped that we would bear in mind and consider the 
right and justice he had on his side. He complained of Don 
Fernando de Gonzaga who hed treated him so harshly, not 
in the past alone, but now in wishing to occupy the apts of 
Parma, proceeding with as much rigour in matter as if he 
(Ottavio) was a traitor and a rebel against us. This and the 
shame he felt at seeing himself thus misused by our ministers 
caused him more pain that.had the death of his father and the 
loss of Piacenza.* We answered him in the same way that we 
had answered the Legate, but without touching upon the Pope’s 
business. Both the Legate and Palavicino pressed us for 
a definite answer ; but for the present, until we have considered 
the business maturely we have only caused to be given to them 
the reply which you will see by the enclosed copy. The Legate 
considered this reply not so definite as was desired by them, 
and he requested that it should be given to him in writing. He was 
told that as he himself confessed that he had no special instruc- 
tions from the Pope to discuss the matter and we could not go 
any further than we had done. 

We have given you full information of all this, in order that you 
mey act in accordance if the Pope and his friends speak about 
it. 1t is supposed that this despatch will reach you in Siena, 
but as you can go from thee to Rome in twenty-four hours you 
will consider whether it will not be advisable for you to go thither, 
in order to carry out this Commission and discover their intentions ; 
giving us full account of what they reply, and all elsg that seems 
necessary. 


Sr. Mauris to Prince PHinip. 


(In a letter of this date giving an account of French armaments, 
detailed elsewhere in this Calendar, the following paragraph 
occurs relative to the victory of Pinkie and other English affairs.) 





* In the Simancas Archives (Estado 1193) the document sent by the Piacenza 
conspirators to Gonzaga exists. One of the conditions they attached to their 
surrender of the place to the Emperor’s genoral was that on no account should they 
ever again be handed ovef to any member of the Farnese family. The termg 
were accepted by Gonzaga, hence the Emperor’s difficulty, 
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“Tn accordance with your Highness’s instructions to advise 
you of events in England since the departure of Schippiéres, 
it is confitmed that the King of England has won a battle against 
the Scots, in which the victorious army was led by the Protector 
in person. About fifteen thousand Scots were slain, with two 
thousand prisoners, amongst whom was one of the principal Earls 
of Scotland, whilst the Governor of the realm was pursued to the 
gates of Edinburgh, in the fortress of which place he has taken 
refuge. This castle is extremely strong. 

“The English army is still in the country doing all the harm it can, 
and a week after the aforesaid battle there was a naval engagement 
in which the Scots lost most of their ships, some captured and 
some sunk. The widowed queen and her daughter have retired 
to the remotest part of Scotland, and the Scots have lost all 

- their artillery. 

“Sire, in consequence of so many English ships having been 
seized in France the King of England has caused about forty 
French vessels to be arrested in Dover, on the pretext that the 
English merchants had demanded that this should be done. The 
Dauphin (Henry II.) has complained of this as being a violation 
of the freedom of trade, and the answer given to him through 
the English ambassedor was to the effect that as no justice was 
done to them in France they hed availed themselves of this means, 
as being more efficacious than making claims here. The Dauphin 
was much put out at this reply, and at once sent six of his galleys 
to sea which captured an English ship well armed, and also 
subsequently some merchant vessels. Since then, however, 
these two monarchs have entered into negotiation on this matter, 
and at the present time arrangements have been made for simul- 
taneous restitution on both sides. The English stood out firmly that 
their armed ship which had been captured by force should be 
restored first, but the Deuphin’s council refused to consent to this. 

“So far as I can gauge affairs here, Sire, the Dauphin will not 
commence war on the King of England unless he first makes 
terms with the Emperor. This may be taken as certain. In this 
connection your Highness wil] doubtless have heard of what has 
passed with M. de Brissac, who has proposed a marriage between 
the Prince of Piedmont, (i.e. Emanuel Philibert of Savoy) and 
Madame Margaret (of France), the Dauphin ratifying the treaties 
of peace but still not restoring Piedmont. The Emperor decided 

-ato refer the question to the Duke of Savoy. Your Highness will 
also have been informed of the death of Pier Luigi (Farnese) 
and that Piacenza is in the possession of the Emperor, a thing 
which annoys the Dauphin extremely ; for he had negotiated 
the marriage of (his daughter) with Horatio (Farnese) in order 
that the latter might bring Piacenza to him. This Pier Luigi 
had agreed to; and he was to have the Duchy of Bourbon in 
recompense for Horatio. The latter at the instance of the 
Dauphin started at once for Rome to beg the Pope to establish 
him in Parma, so that the Dauphin may still have his hand in it. 
But I hear that Ottavio (Farnese) Duke of Camarino, has been 
beforehand with him, and I conclude that he would be on the 
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side of his Majesty (the Emperor). This makes the Dauphin more 
desperate than ever, for his whole plan turns upon his dominating 
Italy, and then to commence war before the death of the 
Emperor. 

“The Cardinal of Guise has gone post to Rome, in order to 
negotiate with the Pope and then to exhort the Venetians to enter 
into the League, which the Seignory has hitherto refused to do. 

“JT have news of the Emperor of 20th September. His 
Majesty was well and the affairs of the Diet were in a good way.” 

Farnestly begs for money for his support. He has had to 
borrow money, as three years’ salary is due to him. 

Melun, 10 October, 1547. 


FERRANTE GONZAGA to the Emprror. 


“ Even if Peter Strozzi comes to Italy at the Pope’s instance, 
as Don Diego (de Mendoza) writes, I shall have excellent facilities 
by means of Aloysius Gonzaga of having him killed, making 
use for the purpose of the ministers of the Duke of Florence, 
one of whom is here for the purpose, in consequence of the private 
enmity which exists between the Duke and him (Strozzi) which 
will cover the homicide.* But I have not likeed to resolve upon 
this matter by myself, in order to avoid the occurrence again 
of the case of Fregoso and Rincon ; for in these times anything, 
is seized hold of to condemn your Majesty, and I ask you therefore 
to let me know your wishes. 

“The person of this man (Strozzi) is in my judgment of the 
highest. importance to the interests of the French, for lacking 
him I do not see any other person of strength on their side 
belonging to the faction, or anybody able to Jead or succour 
them. For the same reason it is of great importance to your 
Majesty’s service that he should be put out of the way. Pray 
send me your instructions but with all celerity, so as not to lose 
our instruments, and I will have it executed without hesitation.” 

In the margin of this letter there is a long note written by 
Fraso, which runs as follows :—“‘ He is quite right to think of this, 
and if itis thought well to consider the matter, it may be referred 
to the Duke of Florence, to whom it might be cornmunicated 





* The Duke of Florence was Cosimo de’ Medici, who was married to a Spanish 
wife, daughter of the Duke of Alba, and was strongly supported by the Emperor. 
Tho Strozzi family had opposed him, in union with other Florentine malcontents, 
on his accession after the murder of his predecessor Duke Alessandro, and the 
head of the family, Filippo Strozzi, had been captured by him after an abortive 
attempt at revolution and had been tortured to death. The brothers Strozzi 
then entered the French sorvice and forwarded to their utmost the French designs 
in Italy. The fend between them and Cosimo was therefore a double one, and 
such as could only, according to the ethics of the time, be ended by death of one 
or the other party. 

+ This case happened in 1541. Cesare Fregoso and Antonio Rincon two 
renegade subjects of the Emperor were employed by Francis I. in negotiating 
an anti-Imperial league between France, Venice and Turkey. On their way 
through Loiabardy for this purpose the two diplomatists were waylaid and 
murdered by Spanish troops under the orders of the Marquis del Guasto the 
Vicoroy of Milan. Francis I. was loud in his complaints and the matter nearly 
precipitated the war which in fact did break out three years afterwards, The 
Emperor disclaimed the crime, but the French adherents insisted that it had 
been committed by his connivance and by that of his high officers. 
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by Don Fernando. In conversation with Don Fernando de 
Toledo the other day the Duke said he would do anything to get 
hold of this man. In fact the whole aim and object of Peter 
Strozzi and his brother with the rest of the confederates is to be 
revenged on the Duke of Florence, and they will spare no effort 
to get him into trouble. It would be on the whole perhaps better 
that he (the Duke) should be free from this, and the French could 
hardly hate him more than they do now in any case. They are 
only dissembling their hatred because they can do no more, and 
are awaiting an opportunity to injure him, which will not be 
easy to find if this man (Strozzi) is out of the way.” 

Note. The above letter like all of those from Gonzaga are in 
Italian, but Eraso’s note is in Castilian, evidently intended for 
the Emperor’s guidance. 

Piacenza, 12 October, 1547. 


Sr. Mauris to the Quemn Dowager of Hunq@ary. 


My previous letters will have informed your Majesty of the 
condition of affairs between the Dauphin* and the King of England, 
and it is now reported at Court, it is said on the authority of a 
great personage, that the Constable and Paget are to meet and 
confer as to the best means to bring about a more sincere 
understanding between them, and especially with regard to the 
observance of the last treaty. 

As this report still continues here, I, being anxious to find out 
what truth there was in it, asked the English ambassador here 
whether it was the fact. He replied that he knew nothing about 
it, but that he himself had henee that a few days ago the Dauphin 
sent a gentleman to England on an important mission though he 
(the ambassador) had not been told anything further. So far 
as regards the dispatch of this gentleman, Madam, that is quite 
true. He is the man who was previously sent to the King of the 
Romens, and his name is M. des Cordes, who to my knowledge 
has recently made several voyages to England. It is said, indeed, 
that it is he who is managing the attempts to bring about a fresh 
understanding between the Dauphin and the English King, 
In the course of my encuiries about the business I have sought 
to find out from Olgacius what it really amounts to. He replied 
that all he knew was that des Cordes had been sent to exhort 
the King of England and his Council to suspend their hostilities 


- Against the Scots, and to offer the Dauphin’s good offices to bring 


about some understanding between them. Ho will, he says, 
undertake to get the Scots to consent to any reasonable and 
tolerable conditions. The Dauphin was almost obliged to take 
this step, because in the present circumstances he could not 
succour the Scots, and he did not wish, moreover, to engage himself 
in this labyrinth, even if he had the means, without first making 
some agreement with the Emperor’; and he was therefore in hopes 
of being able to bring about an understanding between the English 
and the Scots. I know not, Madem, what will come of it, but 


* It will be noted that St. Mauris still continues to call Henry IT. “the 
Dauphin,” although he had succeeded his father some months before, 
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J have no doubt that the Deuphin will try his best. to persuade 
the King of England to some such understanding, though the 
English will not very willingly consent, unless-very good conditions 
are given in their favour. This is the opinion of the English 
ambassador who assures me that they have almost conquered 
Scotland for themselves. : 

He also declared to me that he thought there would be some 
difficulty about the ratification of the last treaty (with the French), 
because the sending of the Prior of Capua (Leon Strozzi) to Scot- 
land wes regarded by them (the English) as violation of the 
treaty ; besides which it was notorious that Captain Combes 
and several others had previously gone to Scotland to” assist 
against the English, with the full knowledge and approval of the 
King of France. The latter, moreover, had deferred the payment 
of the instalment of the pension due on the Ist May last, in con- 
travention of the terms of the said treaty. Thesé were points 
which he (the English ambassador) thought would be taken info 
consideration. Nevertheless, he said, the Protector and the 
Council would not refuse to enter into any good peace negotiations 
with the Dauphin. 

Tn this connection he also said that the mutual restitution of 
ships taken on both sides had. not yet been effected ; the reason 
for this being that the Protector was still of opinion that the 
return of the English ship of war captured by force should first 
be restored. This claim had again been pressed here and the 
Dauphin had refused to accede to it, whilst his Council were 
still more strongly opposed to it. It would be, they said, too great 
an indignity for the Dauphin, and they had, as before, decided 
that the whole of the captures should be simultaneously restored 
onthe same day. The ambassador told me that he had sent advice 
to this effect to his King. 

He then went on to say that the Constable had conveyed to him 
the same observations that he had made to me, without his having 
learnt from me of the bad offices in the matter effected by certain 
ambessadors in England. But he added ; thank God things were 
still sound between them, and that nothing would be done on the 
part of the Dauphin which would give occasion for a rupture. 
His (the Dauphin’s) intentfon was to observe the last treaty, 
and if any difficulty arose fespecting it, an arrangement would 
casily be arrived at between thom ;_adding that they were receiving 
great offers on the part of the Emperor. 1 presume, Madam, 
that he (the Constable) invented this part of it, as ifthe custom 
of these people, in order to get better terms from the King of 
England, and under this cover to mix themselves up with Scottish 
affairs. The Dauphin is extremely anxious to succeed in this 
latter object, as he sees clearly that otherwise Scotland will be 
utterly lost and nearly ruined. He has this subject much at heart, 
and would avoid such a wound at the beginning of his reign, 
especially as he was the cause of the war by sending his force to 
St. Andrews, and the English ambassador makes the most of this 
fact by constantly hammering it home. This habit.of the French 
of inventing whatever will best suit their purpose makes me think 
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that the Constable almost certainly feigned kis reply to me when 
he tried to excuse and: justify the proposals made for a league 
against the Emperor, namely that the ministers of the Emperor 
had made other proposals in writing even more opprobrious, 
which I take to be mere forgeries made for the purpose supporting 
their evil deeds by such lies. 


. Van DER Derr to Prestipenr Loys Scors (Lois DE 
ScHorr). 


I cannot avoid writing the present letter to you, because the 
principal members of the Council here have very urgently 
requested me to write to her Majesty the Queen, praying that 
good and prompt justice should be done in the cause of the bearer 
of this letter, one Derek Bourne, a servant and factor of the late 
Duke of Suffolk, in 8 case now pending before the Council of 
Brabant against Pierre Imhoff. It appears by the memoranda 
and certificates that the Council have sent to me, for the vee 
of attaching to my letter to her Majesty on the subject, that the 
Queen has on a former occasion given closed letters to the same 
end; and. consequently I have not considered it advisable to 
importune her Majesty in the affair again. I am therefore sendi: 
to your Lordship the said memoranda, etc., by which you wil 
see that every sort of delay and procrastination has been employed 
there (i.c. in Brabant) and that the closed letter of her Majesty 
has produced very little effect. During the Duke of Suffolk’s 
life I was very frequently requested to recommend this lawsuit 
to the tribunals at Antwerp, so that a prompt judgment might be 
obtained. I have also been pressed to grant similar letters by the 
opposite sido, who begged me not to give credence to everything 
that was alleged against them. In view of this it certainly seemed 
to me that it would be most expedient that the question at issue 
should be submitted to and decided by arbitration, and I am still 
of that opinion. Your Lordship would be doing-a good service 
to both litigants if you got two arbitrators appointed to decide 
between them, one arbitrator to be a member of the Privy Council 
(of Brabant) and the other a member of the Chancellery. 
Monseigneur Scheiff was formerly fully conversant with the details 
of the case, as it was thoroughly ventilated at Antwerp. I would 
have enclosed herewith the letter the Duchess of Suffolk has 
written to me about the affair, but I am unwilling to worry your 


...Lordship too much in the matter. 
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London, 18 October, 1547, 


Van per Derrr to the Empzror. 


’ When the Protector arrived here from Scotland I thought it 
would be most advisable for me not to wait upon him until I was 
invited to go and inform him of your Majesty’s intentions with 
regard to the treaty that might be made with the Scots. I was 
confirmed in my opinion upon learning that the greater part of the 
troops that the English had in Scotland were being withdrawn 
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expected here to discuss conditions were to go to Newcastle and 
negotiate with the Earl of Warwick who has remained in that 
town. In view of this, moreover, it appeared to me unlikely 
that the Protector would leave the enemy’s country in the full 
flood of his success without some sort of treaty, understood or 
projected with the Scots, nor would he, I should imagine, leave 
the whole settlement to the Earl of Warwick. I was also, not 
yet informed of your Majesty’s absolute intention, and I con- 
sequently deferred my visit to Court pending the receipt of more 
definite and special commands from your Majesty or from the 
Queen Dowager, and to see whether the Protector would com- 
municate to me what had taken place. But up to the present 
I have not been summoned nor has anyone been sent to visit 
me, of which I know not the cause, unless it be their old custom 
in their times of prosperity. 

The day after the arrival of the Protector the French ambassador 
was with him at Hampton Court, with a gentleman who has been 
sent hither by the King (of France). So far as I have been able 
to gather, the mission of this envoy concerns the release of the 
ships embargoed on both sides, which they appear to have 
arranged ; though the envoy was not here long and did not have 
much communication with them. Perhaps the Protector has 
put off sending for me until he returns to London, where he is 
expected within the next two or three days. I will promptly 
advise your Majesty and the Queen of what passes. 

The Bishop of Winchester is still held prisoner, and firmly 
maintains that he is not bound by the new regulations recently 
published with regard to the services of the church ; since they, 
were not ordered during the lifetime of the late King Henry,* 
nor sanctioned by an act of parliament, although I understand 
they very shortly will be. 

London, 18 October, 1547. 


The Emperor to Van DER DELFT. 


We have received your letters of the 22 of last month, and 
have learnt what Controller Paget communicated to you touching 
the treaty proposed between the English and the Scots, which 
he tells you is being sought by the Queen and the Regent of 
Scotland, but which they {the English Government) will not 
discuss without our consent, in order not to contravene the pro- 
visions of the treaty with us, and he Paget requested you to 
acquaint us with the fact and also to inform the Queen Dowager 
of Hungary. . 

Since then the Queen Dowager has sent us a copy of the letter 
she wrote to you on the subject in answer of your letter, 
instructing you fully how you should proceed with the English 
if the treaty referred to is concluded by them. It will therefore 





* Gardiner’s contention was that Henry had changed his mind in his later 
yoars. He took his stand upon certain decrees that had been passed in Con- 
vocation making innovations in ecclesiastical affairs illegal until these decrees 


were repealed and a new command given by the King. See Gardiner’s letters in 
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be unnecessary for us to give you detailed instructions on the 
matter here, and we enjoin you to be guided entirely by the letters 
of our sister, and let us know as frequently as possible the state 
of affairs there. If the treaty is negotiated please also send us 
the particulars of it, and of all else that occurs. We send you 
herewith a letter for Controller Paget, in accordance with what 
you wrote to us recently, to the effect that he displayed some 
signs of jealousy at the letter we addressed to the Protector. 
You will dispose of this letter to Paget as you think desirable 
for the interests of our affairs, and in order to confirm Paget 
still in his attachment and devotion towards us. 

Postseript.—Since writing the above we have received your 
letter of 6th instant and have made ourselves acquainted with 
the progress of events in England up to that date. We thank 
you very much for so constantly keeping us informed of 
occurrences there, and we enjoin you to continue to advise us of 
all avents. For the rest we refer you, as we say above, to the 
instructions that were given to you by our sister touching the 
proposed treaty between England and the Scots. 

Augsburg, 18 October, 1547. 


The Emprror to ConTROLLeR Pacer. 


Very dear and well beloved. My ambassador resident in 
England has informed me of the good affection that you constantly 
display towards the preservation of the friendship and amity 
between the King your master, my good brother and cousin, 
and myself, and in all other things concerning and tending to the 
good neighbourship between our respective subjects and the 
restitution of property on both sides. The ambassador has also 
acquainted us with the confidential information you have given 
to him on the state of affairs generally. We thank you very 
affectionately for all this, and you may be assured that on my 
side the most sincere and entire reciprocity shall always exist, _ 
and if at any time it may happen that I can give you pleasure 
I will do so. TI shall always be singularly desirous of hearing 
good ncws of the progress of the King’s affairs, as my ambassador 
will tell you more at length. I beg you to give full credence 


_ to what he says, and also to believe me when I say that you will 


find me very ready to do anything that may give you pleasure. 
Augsburg, 18 October,» 1547. 


Oct. 21. The FLEemisH Counem oF State to Van per DeE.rr. 


Vienna 
Imp. Arch, 


Since the Queen Dowager’s departure from this city and her 
Majesty’s enclosed letter was written, the Lady d’Egmont has 
informed us that in order to obtain an order for the release of her 
lands situated in the Boulognais she had sent to the English 
ambassador resident here to ask him kindly to give her letters 
of recommendation to the Captain of Boulogne, so that she might 
gain 2 good issue of her affair and secure the disembargo of her 
lands the more expeditiously. The English ambassador had 
thereupon told her that the King of England did not intend to 
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restore to the Flemish subjects the lands they had held in the 
Boulognais, and consequently he did not see his way to oblige 
her in the manner stated. He added thet he knew very well 
that the intention of the English Councillors was not to restore 
the estates in the Boulognais. This is entirely contrary to that 
which you have written to the Queen Dowager, to the effect that 
the Protector was willing to make the restitution, but that for 
certain reasons he did not wish to give a written warrant to that 
effect. 

There has also arrived here the Sieur Dyne, the father-in-law 
of Sieur de Mourbecque, lord of the manor of Souverain Moulin 
in the Boulognais by right of his wife the daughter of the said 
Sieur Dyne. The latter gentleman declared that Sieur de 
Mourbecque, in conformity with what you recently wrote to the 
Queen Dowager, had sent to the English authorities at Boulogne, 
a clerk to obtain the raising of the embargo on the said manor 
of Souverain Moulin; but he had been told that it was not their 
intention to restore any of the property situated in the territory 
in their occupation. 

In agro eg? of this, and in accordance with. what you have 
written to her Majesty, we direct hae to insist very strongly 
and emphatically to the members of the Council that _a written 
warrant should be drawn up in accordance with the Protector’s 
promise to you, or at least that separate and special warrants 
should be granted for the release of the estates of Lady d’Egmont 
and Sieur de Mourbecque, in order that no failing should occur 
in carrying out the Protector’s pledge. 

We also wish to inform you that the commercial treaty made 
in the year 1522 for the conduct of the wool trade im England 
and the staple of Calais will shortly expire in consequence of the 
death of the King (Henry) of England. We have been informed. 
by some merchants here who some time since went to Calais 
to buy wool that the merchants of the Staple refused to sell any 
to them, saying that they would sell it at a much higher price 
after the expiration of the said commercial treaty than they do 
at present. It is necessary to consider beforehand the provision 
to be made for indemnifying the poor subjects here after the 
expiration of the treaty, artd we request you to weigh the whole 
matter ‘carefully as stated above, and write your opinion as to how 
it may be remedied for submission to the Emperor and the Queen 
Dowager. You will, however, for the present make no mention 
of it to the members of the English Council, nor press’ the subject 
in any way until you receive further orders from their Majesties, 

Brussels, 21 October, 1547. 


Oct. 21. - The Emprror to Don Juan pve Meznpoza (Spanish 


Simancas Ambassador in Venice). 
'Estado 644. y ) 


(Gives a long account of the audience granted to an ambassador 
from Venice, in which the Seigniory assures the Emperor of their 
great regard and esteem for him, and their determination not to 
interfere in anv way with his action in Piacenza.) 
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The following paragraphs of the letter are of interest. 

- You, well know the reasons that exist for our displeasure 
with Lorenzo de Medici, and thet he should not go free from 
punishment for his grave crime. As he usually makes Venice his 
lurking place you will let us know whether he is there now ; and 
if you can find means to have him killed secretly, so that the 
Seigniory may not have any grievance. with respect to their 
liberty.* 

“You will tell Titian that we should like him to come here to 
touch up (aderezar) the portrait of the Empress now in heaven, 
which arrived here somewhat injured on the road two years ago. 
Tell him to bring with him the pictures and you will see to provide 
him with some money for his expenses on the journey. Let us 
know the amount and urge him to come soon.” + 

Augsburg, 21 October, 1547. 


Van DER Dutrt (Francisco Dexros) to Prince Pump. 


Pray your Highness pardon me for continuing to trouble you 
with my letters, but I am afraid that I should be blamed if 
I neglected to give your Highness advice of what is passing here. 

Your Highness will have learnt from my former letters that the 
English had raised an army of twelve thousand infantry and 
four thousand horse to go against the Scots, who had with a large 
force entered into territory held by the English, and had captured 
certain places, whilst the French galleys had taken Saint 
Andrews. 

After this, when the Protector had arrived on the Border and 
had found his ermy under the earl of Warwick in good order 
and well supplied, he entered into the lands of the enemy before 
they expected him. He thus gained the passage without damage, 
although the Scots had thought to hold it with a very few men,’ 
which seemed perfectly feasible. The Protector pushed on until 
he was four miles from Edinburgh, where he took his stand so near 
the enemy that there was only a brook between them. This the 
Scots crossed in arder to occupy the two hills which flanked both 
armies. The first of these hills they managed to gain; the 
English were before th8m with the second, and the two armies 
met there. Although the Scots had twenty-four thousand men 
the fight was soon over, for without any need whatever they were 
seized with pas and began to fly. They thus lost more than 
ten thousand men, the English gaining the victory, taking amongst 
other gentlemen the earl of Huntly, who is a person of great 





* Lorenzo, or Lorenzino, de’ Medici as he was usually calied, was the inhuman 
monster who had with his own hands murdered his comrade in debauchery the 
Duke Alossandro de Medici, the first husband of Margaret the legitimated daughter 
of the Emperor (afterwards married to Ottavio Farnese). Lorenzino had fied 
after his crime to Venice, the refuge of most of the Florentine refugees in opposition 
to the new Duke Cosimo son of Giovanni delle Bande Nere. In fact Lorenzino 
was murdered in Venice in the following year 15489 but I am not aware that it 
has ever been suggested that the orime was, committed at the instance of the 
Emperor, as this letter shows was the case. 

} With regard to this portrait, which now hangs in the Museo del Prado in 
Madrid, sce the Emperor's letter to Diego de Mendoza in Vol, VILL of this 
Calendar. p. 258 é 
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estimation amongst his people. The Governor (i.e. the Regent 
Arran) who was also present at the, battle contrived to 
escape. 

A few days later a certain John Beton, a Scotsman, came to the 
Protector offering to put into the hands of the English all 
the principal ships of the Scottish realm, of which he was the 
commander. It was arranged that Beton should accompany 
the English fleet for this purpose, but Beton’s ideas were quite 
different from what he professed and he took care to have the 
(Scottish) ships anchored in a position where they could only be 
attacked on one side, and arranged to have the whole of their 
artillery ranged on that side. When he with the English fleet 
came in sight of his (Scottish) ships he directed them to put him 
ashore, so that he might the better forward the plan, instructing 
the English to approach the Scottish ships slowly and he would 
surrender them. But his real design was to put himself in safety 
and witness, as he hoped, the destruction of the English fleet. 
As the latter gradually approached the Scots, unsuspicious of 
treachery, it was received with a great cannonade, but although 
the English suffered somewhat they forced the Scottish ships to 
surrender, some of which were brought to these parts and the 
rest were burnt. In the Forth near Edinburgh they burnt a place 
called Leith and upon an island near called St. Colmes they built 
a fort which they (the English) still hold with two other fortresses 
well manned and provided, so that they have now subdued the 


. greater part of the Scottish border country. 


The Protector returned hither a few days ago, and the rest of the 
army is also coming south. After the battle the Regent of Scotland 
demanded a safe conduct for certain of his pentltied, in order 
to discuss terms of agreement. The safe conduct was granted ; 
but when they (the Scots) knew that the (English) army was 
dispersed they sent word not to expect them. This causes the 
English to distrust the Regent and his people the more. Whatever 
settlement may be arrived at will have due regard for the 
Emperor’s interests. 

There is not so much suspicion of France here as previously, 
because since the King of France sent his galleys to help the Scots 
he has not been so favourable to them. But if circumstances 
do not prevent it we may be sure that there will be trouble next 
summer. I hope to God that the League he (the King of France) 
has made with the Pope will not cause injury to his Majesty’s 
a Emperor’s) interests, as it is believed by many here that it 
will. : 

These people (the English) have taken it into their heads to do 
away with all the images in the churches except the Crucifix 
and a few of the Virgin. The bishop of Winchester is detained 
in consequence of these passions. God remedy them, as He 
may see best. Pray your Highness forgive me for my prolixity 
and bad writing. I would write in French if I thought your 
Highness would prefer it.* 

London, 21 October, 1547. 


* fhe Spanish in Van der Delft’s letters is in fact very laboured and imperfecte_ 
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The Fiemisn Counci, or Srate to Van prr Detrr. 


The deputies of the towns of Harlem, Delft and Leyden, have 
represented to us that for many years past the commerce and 
industry of drapery have been carried on, as they are still carried 
on, in those towns, and for the convenience of the same, and in 
accordance with the commercial conventions in force, it is cus- 
tomary to obtain the fleeces and wools necessary and proper for 
the trade from the Staple at Calais. For some little time past 
however, it would appear that the drapers of England desire 
to monopolise for themselves the whole of the drapery trade, 
and to turn the merchants on this side out of it altogether ; and 
they have accordingly placed obstacles in the way of these latter, 
depriving them of the sheep’s and lamb’s fleeces, sonding only the 
residue of the fleeces to the staple so poor ard thin as to be almost 
useless ; so that the people on this side can hardly do anything 
with them in their drapery trade. This results in great injury 
and loss to the Emperor’s customs dues, and also to those of the 
King of England, since they (the Flemish clothworkers) receive 
fleeces and wools from Spain. 

The Dutch deputies ebove mentioned therefore request us 
to give you the information contained in this letter, so that you 
may open the question to the people there and obtain some proper 
arrangement, in accordance with the commercial conventions in 
force. Having regard to the fact that the Commercial Convention 
of 1522 is ebout to expire in consequence of the death of the 
late King (Henry) we have thought well not to delay writin; 
to you on the matter. It is of very great importance, an 
we request that you will on the first opportunity you can get 
represent the whole question fully and cogently to the Protector 
and the other members of the Council and officers of the King. 
You will not let the matter drop, but will show to the English 
ministers that in the interest of the continuance and maintenance of 
the close and sincere alliance at present existing between the 
Emperor and the King of England and their respective countries 
and subjects, they (the English Government) will have to devise 
a good and ample provision with regard to the abovementioned 
affair, so that the peopte on this side may be able to pursue their 
customary trade and dealing in fleeces and wools at the Staple of 
Calais, in the ordinary exercise of their business, as they have 
done in times past without obstacle or hindrence; otherwise 
it may be feared that the Emperor, for tho purpose of indemnifying 
his subjects, may be moved to take the matter in hand and to dic- 
tate some fit remedial measure. You will advise her Majesty 
the Queen Dowager with all diligence of all you do in the business, 
and what satisfaction you obtain. 

Brussels, 22 October, 1547. . 


Van DER Detrr to the Queen Dowager. 


As a gentleman is leaving here now to go direct to his master 
the bishcp of Westminster,*I wrote to the Emperor, as your Majesty 





* Dr. Thirlby, English ambassador with the Eaperor, 
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may see by the copy enclosed. Since then Controller Paget came 
to see me on behalf of the Protector and the Council, to ask if 
I had not received a reply from your Majesty touching the matter 
respecting which he had recently addressed me. I told him that 
very lately a special courier dispatched by your Majesty had 
brought me a letter from you on the subject, and I had wished to 
let him know, but that when I sent he had already left to meet 
the Protector. 

Since the arrival of the latter in London, I said, the rumours 
that one heard on all sides seemed to indicate that the reply in 
question came too late, as I heard that: they were already 
arranging with the Scots, and all appearances tended to confirm 
it, especially that the whole army was returning. { heard, more- 
over, that the Scottish deputies were not coming to London after 
all, and would not pass the Newcastle border. As I had been 
unable to learn anything except what was publicly talked about, 
and they (the English Councillors) had communicated nothing 
to me, I had written to the Emperor the letter abovementioned 
in accordance with what I had heard. ; 

Paget replied to this: ‘‘ You have not done well; for your 
know perfectly, and are also’ aware of our fixed determination 
never to depart in the slightest degree from the terms of our 
treaty with the Emperor, and not to admit anything which may 
in any respect whatever be an infraction of it. You ought not to 
have changed your opinion of us in that way, and above all you 
ought not to have given to the Emperor any reason for entertaining 
the least suspicion of us. The reason why you have not been kept 
informed of anything fresh was that there was nothing fresh to 
tell, except that pending the arrival of the Emperor’s acquiescence 


in the negotiations, which in accordance with the treaty should 


properly come to us by his Majesty’s own letter, we have agreed 
that the Scottish peace deputies might come to Berwick or New- 
castle. They are, however, now staying behind; and the Regent 
has sent to say that we are not to expect them there. So that 
you see that Scotsmen always will remain Scotemen with neither 
loyalty nor law. Nevertheless the earl of Huntly who is 
a prisoner promises to do wonders for our advantage if we will 
allow him to return to his own country to carry on the negotiation 
with the nobles, amongst whom he possesses great authority. 
But warned, as we have been, by so many examples of the 
unreliability and vanity of such promises, we are nevertheless 
disposed to prove Huntly’s good faith in the matter on 
condition that he leaves here as hostages his three sons and his 
wife. The latter we are insisting upon because he holds her 
in such high esteem, and the Scots are naturally little regardful 
of their children. We aré also stipulating that if we let him 
go he is to leave here some of his nearest kinsmen, who must 
consent before they leave Scottish soil to the extreme penalty 
being inflicted upon them in case the earl of Huntly tails to 
return to London on the day fixed beforehand.” 

I asked Paget whether the earl of Huntly had accepted these 
conditions, and he replied. “No: not yet, but they will be 
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proposed to him to-day. But in any case wo are sure to keep 
the upper hand in Scotland, as wo have fortified three places 
and havé there a strong garrison.” I said that I had no doubt of 
it if the French did not meddle and interfere with them. To this 
Paget replied: “They have not up to the present shown any 
appearance of doing so: the only thing being that when the 
English ambassador in France had given the King an account 
of the victory they had gained, the King seemed much grieved 
that the matter had gone so far, and that some pacific agreement 
had not been arrived at without such a terrible effusion of blood. 
He expressed this in very courteous words.” 

In order to sound Paget as to how far they still -trusted the 
French, I remarked that I had not been in a hurry to show myself 
at Court since their return, as I knew they were so busy with the 
gentleman who had come from France to negotiate with them. 
Nevertheless, I said, I was not over jealous of this. Paget replied 
that the gentleman from France who was here is M. des Cordes, 
and he came simply about raising the embargo on the ships seized 
on both sides by the English and the French. They had been 
fully pre-advised of this gentleman’s coming by their ambassador 
in France, who had seen all his instructions, as they had given 
notice to the French that they would not in future negotiate with 
any French Commissioner whatever, unless they could inspect 
his instructions. They had been moved to this course by what 
had happened in the past in respect to Paulin’s mission; the 
nes King of France having repudiated the arrangement he 

ad made with them on the ground that Paulin had exceeded 
his instructions. When des Cordes had left here, therefore, 
he had lodged with them in writing the instructions he had Teceived, 
and they gave him in writing their reply, which was to the effect 
that the embargoes on both sides should be raised. 

I remarked that it was a wise course whilst banishing such 
occasions for misunderstandings to guard oneself against the 
French. Paget replied to this. “They will never deceive us, 
for we never have any trust in them: ‘and, as for the menaces 
they have favoured us with, they are not nearly so threatening 
as they were, since the confederacy that the Pope has entered 
into with the King of France, in which the Venetians also had 
something to say, as an ambassador from France to the Seigniory 
of Venice and had been very honourably received there. He had, 
moreover, negotiated so very secretly with the Council of Ten 
that not a soul had been able to glean the least intelligence of 
what had passed between them. From Venice this ambassador 
had proceeded to Rome, where the Pope had received him even 
with more marked favour than the others. From all this talk of 
Paget I gathered that they (the English) entertain the opinion 
that the King of France is less likely to meddle with them than 
with the Emperor. . 

After much more conversation of this sort, Paget reverted to 
the subject of Scotland, and asked me what it was that your 
Majesty had written to me. I repeated this to him, following the 
wards employed in your Majesty’s own letter. _After I had very 
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clearly laid down to him the form in which the dominions and 
territories of the Emperor must be included in any arrangement 
they made with the Scots, especially and specifically the realms 
of the crown of Spain, 1 came to the satisfaction of the subjects 
of the Emperor for the injuries inflicted upon them, whereupon 
Paget asked me how that would be possible, seeing that those 
who had committed the piracies and pillage complained of, were 
peradventure Scottish pirates, or a certain Beton or others of the 
game sort, who at the present time are quite insolvent. We fell 
into long dispute on this point, Madam, although without bitter- 
ness, during which Paget remarked to me. “ You ought to know 
that, even if we had no obligation nor treaty with the Emperor, 
we should still, out of regard for our good and ancient amity, 
not neglect in our negotiations with the Scots to insist to the 
utmost that they should surrender to the Emperor’s subjects 
what they have unjustly taken from them. But, nevertheless, 
if in consequence of their poverty they were quite unable to make 
such restitution, it is worth while for you to consider whether - 
it would not be better for the interests of the Emperor and of 
England to separate the Scots from their adherence to the French 
and have them on our side, rather than to maintain the present . 
state of hostility solely on account of the quostion of the restitu- 
tion, and thus serve the advantage of others rather than our 
own.” 

I replied to this that I was pretty sure that they (the English) 
would never make any arrangement with the Scots that did not 
leave them a perfectly free hand in the country, in accordance 
with their previous treaties; and considering that the English 
would thus gain the accession of an entire kingdom from the 
common enemy of England and the Emperor, surely the very 
least that the latter could be expected to demand for his share 
was the indemnification of his subjects for the outrages and losses 
they had suffered at the hands of the Scots, with whom the 
Emperor had only been at war and had rejected all their advances 
for peace, out of loyalty to his English allies. 

‘“T am hot disputing our obligation,” said Paget, “‘for we will 
never make any agreement avith the Scots in any case without 
the acquiescence of the Emperor. I am only saying what may be 
advisable, if it be found that owing to difficulties that will be 
evident to everyore the Scots may be unable to make the restitu- 
tion demanded.” After much argument on my pert to the 
effect that if the private persons responsible were incapable 
of making such restitution, the latter should be made by the State, 
Paget asked me several times if the amount of the damages claimed 
was a large one; to which I replied that he knew perfectly well 
what the damages were. It is true, I said, thet I had not any great 
number of claims here as yet; but there were more respecting 
which I had not received any instructions. 

He then changed the subject, and asked me whether I had heard 
anything of the confederacy they called the Swabian League, 
which the Emperor was forming, or intended to form, in Germany. 
I replied that I had heard nothing whatever about it ; but that 
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it was quite to be expected that his Majesty would take due 
measures that such conjurations as those of the Protestants 
and the League of Smalkald should be rendered incapable of doing 
any more harm against the welfare and tranquility of the 
Commonwealth. Paget then said. « Weill, you may take it 
from me that his Majesty intends to form ‘such a league or 
confederacy ”; and he continued a long rigmarole about how 
his Majesty might best consolidate his greatness for all time, — 
giving me clearly to understand in the course of his talk that he was 
very anxious that the King of England should be included in the 
Confederacy. He protested throughout, however, that his words 
on the matter were spoken in the strictest confidence. I well 
knew, he said how hard and rigorous the laws. of England were, 
and he conveyed to me indirectly that if I communicated 
what he said to your Majesties Ishould do so in a manner 
which should exonerate him from. all reproach or evil 
consequence. ‘ 

In the course of the conversation I said to him that if any such 
league as that in question were formed it was likely that the 
bishops of the Empire would be included in it. It certainly 
appeared to me, I said, judging from what was going on here, 
that they (the English) were not much inclined to make common 
cause with ecclesiastics, or to preserve the authority of their order, 
since the bishops were being so badly treated here. This remark 
brought up the subject of the bishop of Winchester’s imprison- 
ment. With Tespect to this, I said that I had no intention 
whatever of presuming to mix myself up with their affairs; but 
that between him (Paget) and me I might venture to express 
my own feelings about the imprisonment. I mentioned my sorrow 
at the misfortune that had befallen the bishop, the infamy of 
whose treatment was increased by the injustice and scandal 
apparent in it; and Paget retorted. “I doubt if there is any 
man living who is more grieved than I am myself at the bishop of 
Winchester’s misfortune, and I have many good reasons for my 
sorrow. I have had several long discussions with him, as hig 
friend, to persuade him, or at least to mitigate his attitude. But 
he is quite intractable, and entirely different from what he 
used to be: indeed I cannot get over my wonder at the 
change that has taken place in him. He has not been arrested 
for the reasons that you say, but because at the time of the intro- 
duction of the ordinances drawn up for the services in the churches, 
which services, by the way are not so new after all, as they were 
ordered in the lifetime of King Henry, the bishop of Winchester 
opposed the introduction publicly into the churches of the para- 
phrases of Erasmus, on the ground that Erasmus was an 
anabaptist ; and the bishop will not to save his life budge from 
this opinion.” 

Paget continued in refutation of this that Erasmus being 
once taken to task by a certain doctor in Paris for some words 
that occur in the prologue to the paraphrases of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew dedicated to his Majesty, Erasmus replied in a book 
written specially, and in various other writings and places in 
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‘ ‘ 
his works, emphatically declaring his opinion to the contrary, 
and saying that baptism ought not and must not, on any account 
whatever, be repeated. : 

Paget told me in addition that the bishop of Winchester also 
objected to certain other articles in the ordinances, which he 
maintained were heretical, although they were demonstrated 
to him as being in accord with the doctrines laid down by the 
principal ancient fathers of the church. And thus, Madam, 
I do not know how the bishop’s affair will end. As for Erasmus, 
I can quite imagine that he will be abused; for at the very 
beginning of the sect of anabaptists I was with him, and, in 
addition to what he has written on the subject, I can testify 
to having heard him express his detestation of so damnable 
a sect, which he called new monsters. I made no remark of 
the sort to Paget, in order not to prejudice the bishop of 
Winchester. The bishop of London (Bonner) is now entirely 
free, and his bail discharged. I have thought best to let your 
Majesty know of these particulars. 

Controller Paget told me that the Queen (Dowager) of Scotland 
had retired from Stirling to a more remote place on an island 
in a river or large lake very difficult of access. 

From the men who have returned from the army I understand 
that the number of Scots killed was not so great as was at first 
said here, although they all agree that there were some nine or ten 
thousand fatalities. I have heard from a person who is believed 
to know, that they are going to choose for their new Lord 
Chancellor one Lord Rich, a wealthy person who formerly had 
the administration and management of the church properties, 
when they were appropriated for the profit of the King; but. 
he is not famous for any other excellence. * 

The Marquis of Exeter (.e. Courtenay), who is of the blood 
royal, and has always been held prisoner in. the Tower since his 
father was beheaded, was released the day before the Protector 
returned from Scotland. Some people think that the Protector 
will marry him to his daughter. 

London, 23 October, 1547. 


Van DER Detrr to the Emperor. 


(This letter is practically identical with that of Van der Delft 
to the Queen Dowager of the same date.) 

St. Mauris to the Quez=n Dowacer of Hunaary. 

Soon after the arrival of the gentleman who carries this letter 
I sent him to the Queen of France (i.e. the Queen Dowager, widow 
of Francis I. Eleanor of Austria, sister of the Emperor) who is 
now living in Paris. I wrote to the Queen what your Majesty 
enjoined me to do, which I prestme will not be divulged as your 
Majesty desires it to be kept secret.. 





* Sir Richard Rich (Lord Rich), who had been Solicitor-General, Speaker of 
the House of Commons and Chancellor of the Augmentations, was a man of 
mean origin and infamous character. He resigned the Great Seal and withdrew 
from public life on the fall of Somerset. » 
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I think well to say, however, that the voyage is already public 
property here, the report of it having come from Antwerp ; 
especially from the Portuguese factor there, who sent the news 
to the Portuguese ambassador here. Even the Dauphin and 
his ministers know of it ; and I hear that they are much perturbed 
at it, imagining that things are different from what they are, and 
thinking that everything will be to their own disadvantage. 
I will advise your Majesty further as to this in later letters, but I 
think your Majesty is very well advised to inform the King of 
it ; and the sooner the better, in my opinion.* 7 

By my letter of the 11th instant your Majesty will have learnt 
what was passing between the Dauphin and the King of England. 
Since then the Protector and the Council of England, seeing the 
insistence of the Dauphin and his advisers in their refusal to 
agree to the prior restitution of the English ship of war seized 
by force, have sent a reply waiving this demand, and they have 
agreed that all ships captured on either side shall bo simultaneously 
surrendered on the same day. The Dauphin has readily agreed 
to this and it was arranged on the 26th of this month, but I 
have not yet learnt what day hes been chosen for the mutual 
surrender. Before this answer came the Dauphin was extremely 
angry because the English had captured some fresh ships from 
Bordeaux, but everything is now cleared up by this new agree- 
ment. I have learnt, moreover, that the Constable referring to 
this matter seid that it would pave the way to a general pacifica- 
tion of all their other quarrels; and it has already been agreed 
between them to appoint Commissionors to settle the pending 
questions relating to the limits of the Boulognais. All this makes 
me think that in the gourse of time it may lead to negotiations 
on their main affairs, especially with regard to the confirmation 
of their last treaty, end some expedient may be found to close 
this dispute. I will advise further from time to time. 

Four days since 2 Scottish gentleman came to this Court sent 
by the Queen Dowager of Scotland and the Governor of the 
realm, with news thet their losses have been disestrously large in 
the battle (of Pinkie). They pray for French aid, without which, 
they say, they will be forced to make what terms they may with 
the King of England. ‘But at the same time intelligence came 
here that the English army had withdrawn from Scotland, and 
the news has caused great rejoicing here, as it gives rise to the 
hope that Scotland may be succoured, either by diplomacy or 
otherwise. It was asserted here before the coming of this last 
news that the Dauphin intended to send a number of Gascons to 
Scotland, although I did not hear this from a trustworthy source. 

TI may add to the foregoing that a few days ago the English 
ambassador complained that over twenty French galleys were 
lying off the isle of Guernsey, and were trying to enter and capture 





* Apparently the voyage of Philip Prince of Spain, who up to this time had 
acted as Regent for his father, to Germany and Flanders, with the object of 
forwarding the Emperor’s plans for the succession of Philip to the Imperial as well 
as to the Spanish and Italian domai: Philip eventually started from Valladolid 
on the Ist October, 1548, leaving his sister Maria and her recently married 
husband, the Archduke Maximilien, the Emperor’s nephew, ac-Regents of Spain, 
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it by surprise. The Council of England hed caused enquiries to 
be made, and had assured themselves that this was true. The 
English ambassedor complained very bitterly of this, arid also 
that the Dauphin was keeping a number of lansquenets on the 
seacoast opposite England ; -which were probably intended solely 
either to invade England, or at least to keep the English in a 
state of apprehension ; neither of these objects was conducive to, 
or compatible with, friendly relations. ‘The Constable replied to 
him that these lansquenets had been sent to the place in question 
to go into winter quarters, as the country thereabouts is very 
rich in supplies, whereas the Boulognais was. stripped. He 
assured the ambassador that it was not the desire of the Dauphin 
to offend the English, but to keep the peace with them. The 
King had been informed by the Prior of Capua that the story 
told about Guernsey was not true; he even declared on his 
honour that nothing of the sort had ever entered his head. He 
(the Constable) begged tho ambassador to assure the King of 
England and his Council of this and that the Dauphin wished to 
keep reciprocal good friendship with him, and to find some suitable 
settlement of Scottish affairs. 


(In a letter from St. Maurice to Prince Philip of this date, 
sending him a copy of the aforegoing letter on English affairs, by 
the hands of an envoy of the King of France to Portugal who is 
passing through Castile, St. Mauris adds the following paragraph 
on the same subject.) : ; 

T will only add, Sire, that I have learnt that the English fleet 
still remains in Scotland, where they have fortified a seaport and 
two castlos near the English border which may be very easily 
succoured. There has consequently been a combat at sea between 
the two nations, in which the English have lost four ships sunk 
and the Scots sixteen captured. 

(The writer again presses most earnestly for money, without 
which he says he must retire from his office.) 


Sr. Mauris to the EMPEROR. 


On St. Michael’s Day the Christian King celebrated a chapter of 
his Order where there were nine of his knights. The ambassadors 
were present at the solemnity, summoned by the King ; the Queen 
and Madame Margaret were there. During the ceremony of the 
decoration and the offering the Dauphin and those present never 
ceased laughing and criticising those of the knights who did not 
make their obeisances properly according to custom. The first 
reverence is meade to God, the next to the King, the third and 
fourth to the Queen and Madam Margaret, the fifth to the am- 
bassadors and the sixth when the tapers are offered. These 
reverences are made both in coming and going. It is said that 
three or four days previously the King observed all the details 
of the ceremonies laid down for the Order, and intends to celebrate 
it with all solemnity next year. Horatio (Farnese) as the junior 
knight was the last to make his offering, he being preceded by 
Peter Strozzi, the Count de Languilara. He has abandoned his 
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journey to Rome, as the tumuls in Naples has ceased, and he has 
persuaded the King of France to send for Monsieur de Grignan to 
reply in person for the damage caused during his imprisonment by 
his means; President Beltrandi being the commissary for the 
King in the matter. A portion of Grignan’s train has already 
arrived, 

Paulin is now in the Bastille at Paris on the delation of Captain 
Claude, and this is being used as a pretext for preparing other 
charges against him... . 2... . 

They are making great boast about the recent journey to the 
Boulognais, although nothing was done except to warn their 
enemy to be more on the alert. The French army say that the 
Dauphin could easily have taken Saint Omer if he had wished, 
for five or six hundred of their horse entered the town without 
meoting with any resistance, and they might have captured it. 
: They tell other stories here, counting, of course, without their 
host. They all agree that during the journey the Dauphin 
ordered that no damage should be done to the Emperor’s subjects. 
The French are complaining bitterly of the injuries and oppressions 
inflicted by their Lansquencts, of whom the Dauphin has dis- 
missed a portion of those the least fit for war, and the Dauphin 
wants to make his people believe that he will do the like with 
the rest.* 

The Princess D’Albret (Jeanne Princess of Navarre) remains 
in a house near Paris feigning to be ill, in order to avoid coming 
to Court, whither she has been summoned three times. She 
refuses to come because the Dauphin formerly would not allow 
her to go and see her mother, the Dauphin being afraid of her 
marrying our Prince (i.e. Philip).t 

The report is again purposely spread that Bayard is to be 
commanded to come and answer in person for the offepces im- 
puted to him, and he is in danger of losing the beautiful house 
he has near to that of Marshal Saint André. 

Chatillon is being sent to the fort at Boulogne in order that 
he may call a muster of soldiers and provide for what is necessary 
there.t 

Four new ambassadors have arrived here from the four Cantons 
of the Protestant league. They-are to be received shortly, and 
will be much caressed. The Pope’s new ambassador has been 
very favourably received. 





-~ * The German and Swiss mercenary troops in the French service. 

} Jeanno d’Aibret was at this time nineteen years-old, and active negotiations 
wore being secretly carried on for her marriage with the Emperor's heir, Prince 
Philip, already a widower although only 20 years of age. The mother to whom 
reference is made was the famous Margaret of Angouleme, sister of Francis I, 
who had married the titular King of Navarre, whose Spanish territories had been 
usurped by the King of Spain under papal sanction. Margaret of Angouleme 
died two years later, in 1549, and Jeanne d’Albret married Anthony de Bourbon, 
Duke of Vendome, first prince of the blood after the reigning house of Valois, 

} The fort in question, on the South side of Boulogne Harbour, opposite the 
old tower called the Tower d’Ordre or the Old Man, came afterwards to be called 
Chatillon’s Garden, and is so marked on the old maps. It is perhaps hardly 
necessary to say that the Chatillon in question was the afterwards famous 
Huguenot Admiral of France, Gaspard de Coligny, who was murdered at the 
Saint Bartholomew, 
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The FiemisH Counc. or Stare to VAN DER Durr. 


The representatives of the town of Antwerp have informed us 
that one of the burgesses of the said townnamed Peter Bawens 
has been arrested in England, and all his goods taken from him, 
he being at-the present time detained at Dover, it is not known 
on what charge as no one is permitted to coramunicate with 
him. We are writing this to you for the purpose of requesting 
you to make representations to the members of the English 
Council, in order that this man may either be at once released. 
or be brought to justice: that you should be made acquainted 
with the accusations brought against him. You should require 
that he shall have a proper opportunity for defending himself, 
and that they should do the same justice to this man as they 
desire should be administered to English subjects on this side. 
Every day complaints are made to us from the subjects of the 
Emperor in this country of the treatment they receive in England, 
and you will consequently do well to assist such complainants to 
the best of your ability when they request you to do so, as the 
English ambessedor here does for his countrymen. He indeed 
mainly occupies himself in negotiating private claims, eto., on 
behalf of English merchants. - ee , 

Brussels, 3: November,’ 1547. 


The FiemisH Counct. or STaTE to VAN DER Des.rr. 


The Queen Dowager having ordered us to open and examine 
all packets addressed to thé Emperor or her Majesty from France 
and England, we have read what you wrote to the Queen Dowager 
under date of 23rd of last mofith. By the said letter we learn 
what had passed between Secretary Paget and yourself, with 
regard to the proposed treaty of peace with the Scots. 

We fully recognise that it will be very difficult to recover every- 
thing that the Scots have plundered from the Flemish subjects 
of the Emperor, and that some of the pirates may be insolvent, 
as is alleged by Paget, but iavectheleas the widowed Queen 
(Mary of Lorraine), the Regent and the other members of the 
Scottish Council, etc., who as we are given to understand, shared in 
the proceeds of the pillage arfd robberies committed by the-pirates, 
are perfectly able to return it all. Indeed, the realm itself could 
do so, as it is notorious that the merchandise and other property 
captured was taken to Scotland and sold there: in fact it is 
asserted that the money proceeding from the sale of some of the 
merchandise was sequestrated, and probably. is so still if they, 
have not taken it for the purposes of their war. It would appear, 
moreover, from Paget’s expressions to you that the Shree 
Government have an idéa that they may negotiate with the 
Scots, and, with the consent of his imperial Majesty, cancel the 
damages committed on the Emperor’s subjects by the Scots, or 
at all events a part of such damages, which idea we consider to 
be marvellously unreasonable. It would be, in our opinion, in the 
highest degree derogatory to the’ prestige and reputation of 
the Emperor for his Majesty, for the sake of obtaining peace with the 
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Scots, to allow the English to negotiate for him to his own and 
his subjects’ prejudice, so that the English might make their 
profit by it. 

For this reason, in the event of the Protector or the members 
of the English Council or Paget again addressing you on the 
subject, you must persist in carrying out the instructions sent to 
you by the Emperor and the Queen Dowager, namely that his 
Majesty will consent to the proposed treaty on the conditions 
laid down in the letter from the Queen Dowager dated the 2nd of 
last month. You will also make them understand very clearly 
that his imperial Majesty has been extremely considerate of the 
welfare of the young King and of the realm of England in con- 
senting so readily as he has done to their treating at all before 
the Scots had humiliated themselves to him. It is, indeed, 
according to all right and reason that: the Scots should also seek 
to make peace with his Majesty ; - but, nevertheless, the latter, 
desirous that so good an opportunity for negotiating should not 
be missed as that offered by the English victory, has been ready 
to put aside his own views, and has consented to their (the English) 
discussing peace, on condition that the treaty which may result shall 
have regard to the interests of his Majesty’s subjects, as well as 
to the advantage of the English. To concede anything further 
than this would be out of the question, for the reasons set forth 
above ; and if it is suggested to you, you may say that you cannot 
undertake to write any such suggestion, as you fear it would give 
offence. 

If the Scots themselves are desirous of obtaining an abatement 
in the amount of their liabilities for the damage they have in- 
flicted upon the subjects of the Emperor, which you may say, 
in your opinion, would be extremely difficult to obtain, they 
should address their petition to that effect directly to his imperial 
Majesty or to the Queen Dowager, as Governess of the Nether- 
lands. You may say with reference to this that the English, 
having regard to their friendship with the Emperor, ought not 
to solicit or advocate this cutting down of his Majesty’s claims, 
but on the contrary they should assist in every possible way to 
bring pressure upon the Scots to redress the injury they have 
inflicted. They (the English), must bear in mind that no matter 
what treaty they may conclude with the Scots, even if the latter 
should surrender to them the entire country, the Scottish people 
will still remain their ancient enemies, in whom no trust can be 
placed. There would always be the fear that, if they were able, 
the Scots would employ their power against the English, and the 
poorer they were the less likely would they be to rebel or com- 
mence war. Besides this, the English ought to consider that if 
it is their intention greatly to benefit themselves by means of the 
treaty they expect to conclude with the Scots, as indeed they 
will easily do, it is only reasonable and fair that his imperial 
Majesty, who entered into the war solely orf account of the English, 
should have his interests and those of his subjects recognised, and 
compensation given to the latter. The object of all this will be 
for you to persuade the English ministers that you can see no 
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Py . 
means of entering into negotiations for the abatement of the 
claims for damages sustained by the Emperor’s subjects, unless the 
English send to his Majesty or the Queen Dowager specially on 
the subject. You will follow this course pending the receipt by 
you of fresh instructions from her Majesty, to whom we have 
forwarded your letters, she being at present at Thionville. As 
the Protector has now returned from Scotland, you will do well 
to request him to give you the warrant for the restitution of 
their estates in the Boulognais to his Majesty’s subjects, of which 
we made mention in our previous letters of the 21st of last month. 
We are also sending you herewith the deposition of a Spaniard, 
who has, according to his own account, come hither by way of 
England, and there frequented your apartments. We shall be 
glad if you will inform us what knowledge you havo of this man, 
and if you were told of his imprisonment and know the cause of it. 
This is to enable us to discover whether he is such as he says. 
Brussels, 13 November, 1547. 


Van per Derr to the QuzEEN DowacER. 


On the last day of October I received two letters from your 
Majesty and three from the gentleman of the Council of State, 
with the letters of the Emperor. With regard to the first, which 
bears date of the Ist October, in which your Majesty forwards 
me certain writings and records supporting the complaints made 
generally by the merchants of undue impositions and exactions 
from them in England, to the detriment of the international 
intercourse, I have considered it advisable to present these com- 
plaints immediately, as Parliament was just about to commence 
its sittings. I therefore submitted them at once to the Protector, 
who referred them for consideration to the first Secretary, 
Dr. Petre, who was one of the Commissioners at Bourbourg ;* he 
being instructed by the Protector to communicate with me on 
the matter. ; 

I likewise addressed the Protector on the spoliations and 
robberies inflicted upon ouF people, and he replied that he had 
for his part done his duty fully to everyone, he had caused justice 
to be administered impartially, and if there was anyone who 
sought justice he would take care that it was obtained promptly. 
I made great demur at this, whereupon he did not fail to cite 
some persons to whom the King had, in order to satisfy them, 
given very largely out of his own resources. I made 116 mention 
of a desire that judges beyond suspicion should be appointed to 
deal with the outstanding claims on the part of private persons, 
although it is true that the path of justice in this country is a 
long one, because I am not sure that we should gain any advantage 
in England by the choice of any other judge for the purpose 
than the present one. I will however insist that the present judge 
shall be ordered to administer prompt and summary justice in 
the matter, leaving until I receive some fresh instructions from 





* By reference to Vol. 8 of this Calendar it will be seen that a Commission had 
sat for some time at Bourbourg to settle pending mercantile claims. 
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your Majesty the question of asking for a change in the person of 
the judge. I may say, however, that I have not received the 
echoculent claims that your Majesty says was enclosed in the 
letter. 

In the same letter your Majesty mentions that the commercial 
treaty of 1522, which was for a fixed term, will expire very shortly, 
and that I am to sound the inclination of the Council as to their 
consenting to negotiations with. the object of remedying all the 
abuses that now exist, either by means of a new treaty or by 
some other arrangement. I have not yet been able to do this, as 
Ihave fot up to the present entered into communication with 
Secretary Petre. I am also somewhat perplexed in the matter as 
I do not know how I can gather a knowledge of their inclinations 
towards a new treaty, in view of the directions contained in the last 
letters of the gentlemen of the Council of State, dated 21st October, 
in which I am ordered to say nothing about it, and to take no steps 
at all until further instructions reach me from your Majesties. 
I will, however, not fail to set forth the just reasons for the com- 
plaints made by the deputies of the towns of Haarlem, Delft and 
Leyden, of the obstacles. placed in their way by the English at 
the wool staple at Calais, as I am also instructed to do by another 
letter from the Privy Council. 

In order that all the troubles may be remedied, and especially 
to provide for the indemnity of Flemish subjects after the ex- 
piration of the Commercial Treaty, the Council of State has 
ordered me to furnish them with a report setting forth my opinion 
as to the best course to pursue. In this matter, Madam, I must 
confess I know not what to say, as I understand nothing of the 
conduct or progress of the Calais wool trade, and there is no one 
available here who can give me information on the subject. I well 
recollect that when Master Adrian Van der Burch was here on 
the business of the same complaints the English Commissioners . 
rejected them on the ground that they were accumulated without 
reason, alleging that the fault was more on the side of our merchants 
than on theirs. But they said if there were any fault on their 
side they would send letters to the merchants of the Calais staple, 
ordering them in no way to contravene the said commercial 
treaty. I therefore feel unable to excogitate any better way of 
remedying the evils complained of in the wool market than to 
obtain a prolongation or renewal of the existing commercial 
treaties. Very little time for deliberation exists if this is to be 
done, as I hear that the English merchants are desirous of obtain- 
ing in the present Parliament the abolition of the Calais staple, 
so that they may employ their wools in England itself, the wool 
being now, as everyone asserts, extremely dear in this country. 

In accordance also with the instructions contained in the letter 
from the Council of State, I have explained to the Protector 
what had taken place on the other side respecting the claims of 
Madame de Egmont and the Sieur de Mourbeke to be restored 
to the possession of the properties in the Boulognais ; and that 
both the English ambassador (in Flanders) and the Governors 
in the Boulognais had replied with great rudeness that the King 
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their master would never listen to such a demand. The Pro- 
tector did not appear very much shocked at this, saying: ‘* They 
are ignorant of what was granted to you. Besides you recollect 
very well the decision that I announced to you just as I was 
leaving London for Scotland ; namely, that it would be necessary 
for us to have a specification or schedule of the properties of which 
the restitution was claimed. You then told me that no properties 
would be claimed for restitution but such as had been enjoyed by 
subjects of the Emperor previous to the war, and that the Queen 
Dowager would take care that such should be the case. In view 
of this promise I referred to her Majesty the cognisance 
of the claims, assuring you that the various claimants should 
be put into possession of their properties immediately, in accord- 
ance with the specification or schedule which the Queen Dowager 
should have certified.” 

I perceive, Madam, that without the said specification they will 
not consent to grant any letters of restitution nor surrender the 
properties, and I therefore consider it useless to insist upon the 
a oeigc a claims of Madam de Egmont and the Sieur de Mour- 

eke ; besides which if I were to do so it would undoubtedly 
make. more difficult. the pursuit. of the claims of others who would 
thus be prejudiced. My reason for saying this is that I always 
find these people (the English ministers) after they have satisfied 
one demand pay very little attention to any others that follow, 
thinking apparently that by settling one case they have settled 
all, Under correction therefore, your Majesty, it seems to me 
that it would be less trouble and more advantage to those persons 
who benefit by the Protector’s concession, if they would furnish 
your Majesty with a specification of the properties they claim, so 
that they may all be dealt with together and at once. This 
really would be a much better way than to make long solicitations 
for separate letters for particular claimants, which will prove too 
tedious and difficult for each separate demand. So far as I can 
see there will be no excuse or delay in effecting the complete 
restitution of the properties in queston as soon as the specification 
vouched for by your Majesty is produced here. 

The Protector described fully to me the underlying intrigue of 
the war in Scotland ; which he confessed that he had not previously 
understood so well as he did at present ; although he hed been in 
the country during the lifetime of the late King. God had, however, 
aided him to gain this great victory, and they had been,thus able 
to win, not a battle alone, but a country. They had occupied, 
and held, he said, three strong places there, all well provided with 
munitions ; and he hoped at another time to push further forward, 
as he saw no appearance now of any arrangement being made 
with the Scots, the Regent, who had previously solicited the 
appointment of commissioners to treat for peace. having now 
changed his mind as soon as the English army had marched out 
of the couritry. 

Intrigues, continued the Protector, were being carried on 
between the Regent and the French, as he had been informed, 
with the object of placing into the hands of the latter the strongest 
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fortresses of Scotland. Notwithstanding this, however, the 
Scots in,the neighbourhood of the three strongholds held by the 
English were coming in every day in numbers to give their 
adhesion ; and other chiefs with their followers in more distant 
parts of the country were offering their services to the English, 
who were not desirous of receiving them until he (the Protector) 
Was in a position to aid and support them better than he could at 
present. He had no wish to lead them into danger, and he had 
therefore sent them instructions to keep their attachment to the 
English secret until 2 more convenient opportunity. _ 

Being desirous of discovering something about the reasons for 
the convocation of this Parliament I mentioned the matter to 
the Protector, and after much conversation he told me that they 
had decided to abolish and to modify several of their laws which 
at present were too severe, and to give to the subjects a little more 
reasonable liberty, without in any way releasing them from the 
restraints of proper order and obedience. I fear nevertheless 
that the ecélesiastics will be made to suffer. 

The earl of Huntly still remains here and goes about the town 
accompanied by a guard. 

The bishop of Winchester still remains in prison and very little 
is said about him. 

The earl of Southampton, the late Lord Chancellor has also 
come to London, and attends the sittings of Parliament every 
day. He bears his fate patiently. 

Lord Rich was recently created Lord Chancellor. 

Madam Mary has returned from the country and is now staying 
at a place near London, some seven miles away. She is to come 
to London shortly. 

London, 9 November, 1547, 


The Empzror to Dingo Hurtapo pe Menpoza. 


Since the last letter the Logate Sfondrato and the Nuncio 
Mirafiuelo came to us saying that they had letters from Cardinal 
Farnese and the Duke of Camarino, and begged us, that since the 
Cardinal of Trent* wag going to Rome we would give him some 
instructions relative to the business of Piacenza, in order to 
console his Holiness, who, we would readily understand, was 
sorely in need of consolation.t They had, they said, entire con- 
fidence in our goodness and justice, and they saw that by this 
matter the Pope might be induced more easily to give way on 
other points. We replied suitably, and the Legate then harking 
beck to the beginning set forth once more the reason of his havi 
come from Rome, and repeated the arguments he had submitted 
to us at Bamberg on the English matter, which wes, he said, ore 
of the principal objects of his mission. 





* Cardinal von Madrutz, Archbishop of Trenf, a strong--partisan of the 
Emperor. 

1 That is to say for the murder of his son the Duke Pier Luigi, and the oceu- 
pation of his territory of Piacenza by the imperial troops from Milan under 
Gonzaga, to the apparent detriment of Ottavio Farnese Duke of Camarino, Pier 
Luigi’s eldest son and the husband of the Emperor’s daughter Margaret, 
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He then entered upon the question of the Council and the 
urgent instance he had made to us on behalf of his Holiness that 
we should endeavour to get these States of Germany to submit 
to the Council. He reminded us that he had not said at that 
time that if they did submit the Council should return to Trent, 
and it would, he said, therefore be well, now that the Cardinal 
of Trent was to proceed to Rome to endeavour to obtain this 
promise from the Pope, and that he should carry with him such 
decision with regard to Piacenza, in order to bring his Holiness 
to agree to the rest. We replied to his remarks about England 
by referring him to what we had said on the previous occasion, to 
which at present we had nothing to add; and with respect to 
the Council, we told him it was true, as he said, that he had urged 
us to endeayour to bring the States of Germany to submit, but 
so far as his present assertion went that he had not promised the 
return of the Council to Trent if they did, we could only say that 
we should not have been at all surprised if he had made such a 
promise, inasmuch as the Pope thought that these States would 
never submit to the Council, even if he promised the return 
to Trent and very much besides. 

Now, however, that our Lord had been pleased to inspire 
them to such a good and salutary work,* we were persuaded that 
his Holiness, in fulfilment of the duty he owed to his dignity and 
office, and to the interests of our Holy faith, could not fail to 
consent to the re-assembly of the Council of Trent; especially as 
he had always promised todoso. There was, we said, no necessity 
to mix up this point with the business of Piacenza. It was not 
in accordance with his Holiness’s dignity that it should appear 
that for the promotion of his private interests he had been brought 
to agree to so necessary @ proceeding as the return of the Council 
to Trent; which indeed was demanded by his high office. It 
had never been our custom, we said, to mix our private affairs 
with public negotiations. We had repeatedly said this and we 
believed that his Holiness would be guided by this principle in 
the matter of the Council. 

With regard to the Piacenza affair we would look into the rights 
of the case, as we had already promised to do. The Legate 
again returned to the subject, urging us to give his Holiness some 
hopes, so that he might be induced the more easily to agree on 
the other points ; as he (the Legate) said that up to the present 
nothing but vague answers had been given to him. Fo this we 
replied that we would think the matter over further, and with 
this the conversation ended without any promise having been 
given that Cardinal Trent should be commissioned to refer to the 
Piacenza affair. 

We have thought well to give you an account of all this for 
your guidance and information. In addition to the written 
instructions given to the Cardinal (of Trent), of which a copy is 





* As the result of endless intrigue and effort on the part of Charles, the 
Lutheran electors at the Diet of Augsburg had just consented to accept the famous 
compromise on religious affairs called the Interim. The principal opposition to 
it was offered by the Catholics, and particularly by Bavaria; but a few months 
afterwards the interim was formally accepted by all Germany. 
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enclosed, he has been instructed verbally to deal with the question 
of Piacenza, as if of his own accord. He is to say, in as con- 
ciliatory a way as possible, that few would advise us to surrender 
the place again, seeing its importance to the general interests of 
Italy, and especially to those of the State of Milan, apart from 
our well-founded claims to Piacenza and Parma. In view of 
this he (the Cardinal of Trent) is to endeavour to persuade the 
Pope and his friends to request us to grant some recompense for 
the two cities, in order that they may the sooner get out of the 
hole. Having regard to our own claims and rights he is to try and 
persuade them to be satisfied with the smallest possible recom- 
pense, in order not to give us a pretext for drawing back altogether 
by his asking too much of us, and so deferring the matter in- 
definitely. : : : ‘ 

These matters being so important it will be necessary for you 
to act with the Cardinal; co-operating with him in the matter 
of the return of the Council to Trent, and fresh letters of credence 
are enclosed for the purpose. You will leave affairs there 
(Piacenza) in good hands and go to Rome to meet Cardinal Trent, 
as the matter is urgent and important. 


Van per Derr to the QuEEN DowaceEr. 


After I had written my other letters I received a message from 
Controller Paget, saying that the Great Master of the Household 
(Lord St. John) he, himself, and Secretary Petre would come 
and dine with me on the following day. They accordingly 
came, and after dinner they announced to me that the Protector 
had commissioned them to communicate with me respecting my 
complaints about the customs and tallies. 

We then entered into the discussion of this’ question and great 
disputes ensued, some of the disputants growing quite heated 
in their arguments. I alleged all the reasons that I could think of 
in support of our contentions; but they (the English Councillors) 
persisted in the attitude they have always assumed ; namely, that 
the subsidy of tonnago and poundage with the schawage (?) was 
paid by us previously, at the time of the commercial convention 
of 1495 and ever since, as they demonstrated by the production 
and exhibition to us of their books and registers. As I clearly 
perceived that the extracts and documents contained in the state- 
ment that your Majesty sent to me and submitted by me to them 
supported by my own advocacy were powerless to persuade them 
(the English Councillors) to the contrary, or indeed to produce any 
effect upon them, I finally told them that doubtless they would 
further consider the arguments I had adduced and would, on 
studying also their own acts of Parliament, of which I requested 
copies, arrive at a true knowledge of the case. 

I continued, however, that in order to provide against the | 
grievances which are still constantly arising, it would be necessary 
for them to give us letters patent guaranteeing the-observance of 
the declaration and confession exhibited by their Commissioners 
at Bourbourg in answer to our allegations. This, I said, would, 
at all events, do away with the opportunities afforded to the 
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officers on this side to continue their iniquitous exactions. To 
this they replied that they had not at hand for inspection the 
answer we referred to, as it was at present in the hands of the 
Dean of London who had been the Commissioner in the last 
Conference.* In consequence of the Dean’s absence they must 
defer the reply on that point until his return, which was expected 
in a week or so. Notwithstanding all my persistence I was 
unable to obtain letters patent, the utmost concession that I 
could get being that I should have a copy certified by one of 
the principal secretaries of State of the reply given by their 
Commissioners at, Bourbourg. It would be desirable for me to 
have the original reply, which, however, was not enclosed 
in your Majesty’s letters to me. 

London, 12 November, 1547. 


Van DER DELFT to the Emprror’s Counci or STATE. 


I have received the letters from your Lordships dated 21, 23 
and 24 ultimo, with those of the Emperor and the Queen Dowager 
attached : to which latter despatches I reply as you will see by 
enclosed. 

Since then I have received two other letters, that of the 
3rd instant bringing me good definite instructions as to how I 
am to conduct myself in the event of negotiations being under- 
taken for an accord with the Scots. I have always kept the 
matter in hand, in accordance with the instructions conveyed to 
me in the Queen Dowager’s letter of the 2nd October, saying 
that her Majesty. hoped that the Emperor, having regard to the 
opportunity offered by the English victory over the Scots and 
to the welfare of this country, would accept the settlement they 
might make with the Scots, always on condition that his Majesty 
and his subjects were fully indemnified. The observations that 
Paget made to me on the subject, as I wrote fully to the Queen 
Dowager, with regard to the difficulty which, peradventure, the 
Scots might make to this, were accompanied always by the 
declaration that they (the English) would on no account make 
any agreement with the Scots without the express consent and 
entire staisfaction of his Majesty. We may therefore rest more 
assured that the English have no intention of doing anything to 
our prejudice, although I must say that I see very little appearance 
of any settlement between them, as I wrote to the Queen. 

Touching your Lordship’s second letter, in which you- instruct 
me to assist a certain burgess of Antwerp named Pierre Bauwens, 
now a prisoner at Dover, and also to help all other subjects of 
the Emperor who appeal to me for aid, in the same way that the 
English ambassador in Flanders aids English subjects, 1 may 
reply that if I had known before of the imprisonment of this 
Pierre Bauwens, or of the wrong done to him, your Lordships 
would not have been troubled with the matter, and I would have 








* The principal Commissioners for the English who endeavoured with very small 
success to settle the commercial differences and claims in 1545 were Sir William 
Petre, Dr. Thirlby, Bishop of Westminster, Dr. Carne, the English ambassador in 
Flanders, and Dr. Trigway, afterwards Dean of St. Paul’s, : 
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assisted him, as I constantly and daily do in the case of all the 
Emperor’s subjects, no matter from what part of the dominions 
they may Gome, whose property, being returned to them, no more 
is said about it. Many of those who press their complaints and 
claims there (in Flanders) have never made them known here at 
all. I am quite aware that some of them complain with perfectly 
good reason of affairs in the past, both on account of the wrongs 
they have suffered and of the long delays and procrastination in - 
the decision of their claims, to their great expense and damage. 
But I am bound to say also that there is no lack of complainants 
who come over here constantly to present all manner of ill- 
founded claims and demands, of which I have to bear the shame - 
and discredit, after I have believed their representations and 
supported their unreasonable claims. Nevertheless I do not fail 
to help to the best of my ability all those who appeal to me, so 
that in good truth, I am not only the advocate, host, creditor 
and pleader, to my great expense and detriment, but I must 
needs be also the solicitor for them all. Thus it happens every 
day, that for some trifling thing or other, one complainant employs 
me at the Admiralty, another sends me to the Chancery Court, 


_ and a third to the Mayor’s Court, without speaking of the con- 


tinual prosecution of the claims which I carry on with the 
Council. 

In pursuance of this duty I sent word yesterday that I was 
about to wait upon the Council, and Paget, the controller came 
to see me instead, as the French ambassador had already made 
an appointment with the Council for that day. Before my 
communication with Paget in this interview he began to make 
a long prologue, to the general effect that I was a very estimable 
person and a worthy man but too ready to give easy credence 
to the merchants and other claimants who came to me with their 
tales. He added that the indemnities and compensations that 
had already been granted, many of which had really not been 
due, had been conceded for the sake of the Emperor and with 
a desire to satisfy the requests that I had put forward so zealously. 
He (Paget) was, however, he said, of opinion that I ought to 
re-consider the whole question, and allow each plaintiff to prosecute 
his claim before the ordinary Courts of Justice, as was done in 
Spain, Flanders, and elsewhere, instead of myself pushing them 
with so much vehemence and daily persistence before the Council. 


.. After making several complaints of the way they administer 


justice here, I said that if there was any undue importunity on 
my part they had only themselves to blame by reason of the 
wrong and injury they suffered to be done to us, and I then showed 
him your said letter, which, as your Lordships will understand, 
came in most opportunely and could not have served my turn 
better than at that moment. I humbly thank your Lordships 
for the admonition, although I hope that it will be found on 
consideration that it was not altogether nécessary. 

Touching the deposition of the Spaniard which your Lordships 
send to me, really, to tell your Lordships the truth, I can assure 
you that there is not a single word of truth in it, except that I 
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am subject to attacks of gout which sometimes trouble me for 


four or five days, from which, however, no one suffers but myself. 
In order that your Lordships may be thoroughly informed of 
what passed here with this Spaniard, I enclose herewith extracts 
of what I wrote to his Majesty on the subject, and the replies of 
the Emperor to me. Since his Majesty wrote to me I continued 
to insist that the man should not be released without his Majesty’s 
consent, and I was promised that he should not be. But for 
the celebration of the King of England’s coronation all the prisoners 
and malefactors of the realm were granted their pardon and I could 
not prevent the liberation of this Spaniard, who remained here 
detained for the costs. For some reason unknown to me, he 
wished during this period to come often to my house, which 
I would not permit him to do, both on account of the displeasure 
he had done to the Emperor, and for the suspicion I entertained 
that he wanted to ask me to give him pecuniary assistance, as 
all the other subjects of his Majesty do here, whereby I am 
grievously burdened and annoyed. 

I also bore in mind that on a previous occasion a similar 
Comendador had been here, and had greatly deceived me by the 
complaints he made, to the effect that the English had taken 
away from him I know not how many horses and a trunk of 
double ducats. He had come hither to inform the King of 
England of this, but seeing that the Council only offered him 
four or five hundred crowns he refused to accept the sum, and 
showed me letters from the Queen of France* to the Queen 
Regent. On the strength of this he requested me to let him have 
some hundred pounds sterling, so that he might go over to Flanders 
and fulfil the mission entrusted to him aad there make his com- 
plaints. The whole thing, however, was false: and J have since 
understood that he would not have escaped your hands if he 
had stayed any longer in Gueldres pushing his case with the 
Queen Dowager. Nevertheless I hope that her Majesty will 
have pity upon me for having assisted the bearer of her letters, 
and will make good the bond the man left me for the money I 
advanced him. = 

There was, moreover, po reason‘to admit the first named 
Spaniard (to my house) as the Duke of Alburquerque, from whom he 
presented a letter here, wrote to me saying that he had not given 
nor signed any such letter, and did not even know such a person. 
Spain, he said, was a lerge place, and there were mapy scoundrels 
in it, as there were in other countries. The Duke also wrote to the 
King (Henry) to the same effect, and to all the gentlemen of his 
acquaintance here, as the letters themselves will prove.f 

London, 12 November, 1547. 





* Eleanor of Austria, sister of the Emperor. ; 

+ The Comendador, so called, in question had come to England in the previous 
year calling himself Portocarrero, and claiming to be related to the families of 
Cueva anc Herrera. It will be seen by the last volume of this Calendar that 
the Emperor surmised that he was really a certain adventurer named Pedro 
Pacheco, and as he had appeared in England for the ostensible purpose of 
forwarding some French aims against the Emperor, he was lodged in the Tower 
at the instance of Van der Delft on the orders of the Emperor. The letter of 
the Duke of Alburquerque about him is in Vol. 8 of this Calendar, p. 405, - 
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The Emperor to Van per DELFr. 


We have duly received your letters of the 18th and 23rd of 
last month, and by them have learnt the details of your con- 
versations with Controller Paget respecting the proposed treaty 
with the Scots. He positively assured you that they (the English 
government) on their part would never come to any understanding 
with the Scots except with our consent, in conformity with the 
mutual obligation we have contracted by treaty, and he was 
anxious to learn our intentions with regard to the matter. The 
English ambassador resident with us has also addressed us to a 
similar effect. The answer you gave to Paget was a very proper 
one, that we had no desire to stand in the way of an agreement 
between them, on condition that we and all our states and 
dominions were comprised in any treaty that might be made, 
and also that we and our subjects should be indemnified and 
compensated for the’ injuries, losses and detriments that we have 
suffered at the hands of the Scots, with whom we went to war 
solely on account of the English. 

We send our consent to the negotiations herewith, in order 
that you may use it as you find convenient, and you will follow 
the same course in respect to the question of obtaining the above- 
mentioned indemnity and compensation for the injuries sustained, 
in accordance with the instructions that have been sent to you 
by our sister the Queen Dowager of Hungary, or by the members 
of our (Flemish) Council of State, whom she has left there in 
charge of the affairs of the Netherlands, etc., during her absence 
from the seat of government. 

In addition to the aforegoing the Bishop of Westminster has 
again addressed us a day or two ago, by virtue of a letter of 
credence that he had received from the King, his master, 
saying that the Duchess of Saxony, the wife of John Frederick, 
and her children had begged the King (Edward VI), as‘ also 
had the Duchess of Cleves, to be good enough to intercede 
with us for the deliverance of the said John Frederick of Saxony. 
The King of England, being desirous of complying with the 


. request of the Duchess, and also because he likewise desired the 


2 


liberation of John Frederick, had instructed his ambassador here 
to submit the request to us very earnestly, in the hope that, out 
of consideration for the King of England, we would display 
clemency towards the person in question. He (the King of 
England) felt quite certain that we would willingly do more for 
him than that, and the ambassador expressed his regret that he 
was unable to express himself in the French language so eloquently 
and earnestly as his instructions enjoined him in presenting this 
request to us. He assured us that the King of England was 
extremely desirous of obtaining the favour he craved, and he 
prayed us sincerely that we would please him in this. 

We replied to this, first praising very highly the action taken 
by the King of England in this matter. Being a young prince 
as he was, it was quite right and proper that he should incline 
to clemency, and should be easily persuaded to accede to the 
prayers and requisitions of other princes and princesses to gain 
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and preserve their friendship. But, we continued, the imprison- 
ment of John Frederick of Saxony was of such grave importance 
and concern for the public welfare of the Whole of Germany that 
at present we were unable to decide touching the disposal of the 
person of John Frederick. Nevertheless, we said, the King of 
England might rest assured that the affection we felt towards him 
was such that if the matter was in such a position that we could 
decide to liberate John Frederick we would rather do it on the 
intercession of the King than of anyone else. You will seek an 
opportunity of making a similar declaration to the King of 
England himself and to the Protector. We are much obliged to 
you for the other advices and particulars contained in your letters, 
and we request you always to let us know everything that is 
going on as often as possible, especially with regard to the state of 
Scottish affairs. 
Augsburg, 15 November, 1547. 


Van per Derr to the EMpEror. 


Since the receipt of your Majesty’s last letters, dated the 
18th ultimo, I have been to visit the Protector for the purpose of 
fulfilling the mission with which I had been entrusted by the 
Queen Dowager and the Council of State, acting for her during her 
absence, concerning the long pone general and particular 
claims and complaints of your Majesty’s subjects. 

It appeared to me that the opening of the Parliament here 
afforded a favourable opportunity for presenting to the Protector 
your Majesty’s letter for him, as I thought this might lead him 
to have greater regard during the sessions to prevent parliament 
from carryi matters too unreasonably. After some talk, 
therefore, I delivered the letter to him with a courteous address in 
accordance with the contents. 

He very humbly thanked your Majesty for the honour you had ° 
done him, and for the good will you bore him, which he said he 
desired to reciprocate with his utmost service for the whole course 
of his life. He was bound thereto also for a long time past by 
reason of the favour he had received from your Majesty: “as,” 
continued he, “I have assured you on former occasions, and I 
am confident of the friendship between the Emperor and the 
King my master. As the Emperor has always kept his word 
to everyone I cannot believe that we alone shall be singled out 
as an unfortunate exception to the contrary.” On his part he 
said there never had been and never should be, the slightest 
misgiving in the matter, and there would be no failure on the 
part of the King with regard to the entire fulfilment of all the 
alliances and treaties existing between them. There was some 
talk, he said, about war in Italy, and he might say that if any 
necessity existed they (the English) would do not only that to 
which they were bound by tréaty but more in your Majesty’s 
favour. As I thought that perhaps this mention of Italy might 
indicate an idea on his part that the letter I had given him was 
intended to make more sure of him in that respect, I repeated 
with greater emphasis than before that his good words to me, and 
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the suspicion he had expressed of the French, had moved your 
Majesty, in view of what I had written to you, to express your 
thanks antl gratification for his affection towards you, and at the 
same time to assure him of your friendship towards the King 
his master, and your intention to maintain the treaties between 
you. This message, I said, was sent by your Majesty at the 
time when they (the English) were distrustful of the French, as 
he would see by the date of your Majesty’s letter. He recognised 
this. 

The Protector afterwards asked me upon what terms we stoud 
with the French, and I replied that, so far as I was aware, there 
was no change in the friendship. ‘‘ But still,” said he, “the 
French would have had possession of Parma and Piacenza if 
Pier Liugi had lived only a little longer.” In reply to a similar 
question that I addressed to him, namely, how they stood with 
the French, he replied ‘‘ One day they are overhanging us and 
the next day overhanging you: Just now they have ceased 
their threatening attitude. toward us. I do not know whether 
this means that they are casting their thoughts elsewhere.” 
I asked him whether the French had in the meantime paid their 
pension, to which he replied. “ Not yet, but they will pay it.” 

After some more conversation I referred to the abuses and 
innovations in the matter of religion that were going on here 
constantly ; and admonished him in my private capacity, and 
as a true friend and well wisher of England, te beware against 
all novelties of that sort, from which only confusion and dis- 
obedience can arise ; as had been already proved. However such 
changes might be relished by the common People, they were to 
an equal extent pernicious to the public welfare, which consists 
of just and honourable limitations being maintained. I had no 
doubt, I said, that he, who had in his hands the administration of 
religious affairs here, would maintain the established order without 
scandal or offence, and I could not therefore believe in the truth 
of the public rumour now current that the mass was to be 
abolished. To this he replied: “It is true that it is proposed 
in this parliament to modify, and in some cases abrogate, some 
of our laws, which are at present extremely rigorous, and indeed 
almost iniquitous in theif severity ; but so far as regards religion 
I can assure you that nothing will be done against Almighty God. 
The new ordinances recently promulgated were not introduced 


-, by me, but by the late King, who conceived them before his 


death.” 

As if to satisfy me on the point, he alleged that the King 
(Edward) had that very day attended mass, but in the absence 
of any further assurance that no religious innovations were to 
be made, I remain more suspicious than ever as to their in- 
tentions in this respect. In the circumstances I could not avoid 
dwelling at greater length upon the many objectionable effects 
that had been seen in the past to result frdm these sects, giving 
him a sketch of the life and end of the authors of them, as I 
myself had to some extent witnessed. They had, I said, simply 
been influenced by their own inclinations, being agnbitious and 
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disloyal, as indeed their latter end had proved ; and I endeavoured 
thus to warn him how important it was for him for his own sake 
to have careful regard for all these things. - 

He passed it over, saying: “I know very well that whatever 
is done ill will be laid on my shoulders, and consequently I shall 
strive my utmost in all things to do what is best for God’s service.” 
But, Sire, from what I can learn from others, they intend to 
allow the celebration of the mass in English; and it is to be 
feared that the ecclesiastics will have reason to deplore this parlia- 
ment, notwithstanding the proclamation recently made in London 
by heralds with the sound of trumpets, that the King commands 
the lieges to treat the clergy with the same respect as: formerly, 
and not to insult them either by word or deed, under pain of the 
gallows. 

(The rest of this letter is in substance the same as that from 
Van der Delft to the Queen Dowager of 9th November.) 


Apvices from Mrtun (from St. Mavris 7). 


I have already reported the voyage of Peter Strozzi to Pied- 
mont. Since then it is said here that Dux (i.e. Henry II) is 
sending him shortly on a voyage to the East, in fulfilment of 
Stozzi’s wish to see the country. But if suspicions here are well 
founded the real reason of the voyage will be to carry on 
some very doubtful negotiations. It is reported here that 
Strozzi has ordered the equipments he had here to be sent to 
Turin, in order that they may be nearer if necessary next year 
for a war against the Emperor. It is also said that the Prior of 
Capua (Leone Strozzi) has been to Nantes and has brought the 
galleys from there to be newly fitted, as is now being done in 
the new Arsenal which has been established here. Olsacius has 
discovered that Dux (Henry II) has requested the four Protestant 
Swiss Cantons and those attached to them to help him in Pied- 
mont if necessary. He seems anxious to prove to them that ha 
wishes to maintain his friendship with the Emperor; but he 


. says that Piedmont belongs to this crown, and he sends them 


copies of his titles by means of which he hopes the better to move 
them (the Swiss), and to extend the present alliance. He speaks 
only of the defence of his own realm. He urges the delegates 
(of the Cantons) to enter into an agreement to help him, though 
he does not wish to assume the offensive, or to give any reason for 
war. 2 

They have done their best to persuade the Pope to join in these 


- alliances to recover Genoa, it being given out that Cardinal de 


Sion had in the past helped the holy See considerably by means 
of the said nation (i.e. the Swiss ?), but Olsacius says that the 
Holy Father displays much reluctance to allying himself with 
the Protestant Cantons, although he has not yet given a definite 
reply. , . 

Recently Dux gave permission to certain Genoese merchants 
to bring to Lyons a good number of cases of velvet without paying 
any duties, which he did at the request of some of the Tregoses, 
who persuaded him that it would be very advisable for him to 
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please the Genoese, in that and similar things, the idea being 
that in the course of time they might even be drawn to favour 
his influenee in case of the Emperor’s death, this last event being 
the starting point of most of their designs for the future... . . 

Cardinal Bellay wrote recently to Dux that he saw that Italy 
would be utterly ruined unless he looked to it and took measures. 
The only way he saw to prevent it, he said, was to press to the 
extreme the alliance with the Venetians, and to find some means 
to bring the Turk down next year. He thought it would be 
easy if the Turk came to Naples, and the victory would be the 
more assured by the recent revolt in that place, the wounds of 
which were still bleeding, and the Neapolitan people all in revolt 
against the Emperor, however fair things may look at present. 

I hear from a good source that a few days ago Dux informed 
the confederates of the knowledge the Emperor had obtained of 
the proposals made against him from this side, avowing to them 
that his only object had been to bring them into good accord, not 
to injure anyone. The assertion that they (tlie Swiss Cantons) 
were to be invaded was publicly current, and he (Henry II) 
could not avoid mentioning it to them; and he trusted that 
they would not attribute to him the things laid to his charge, 
or misinterpret his intentions, which he assured them were sincere 
in regard to them. 

The Constable talking of Piacenza the other day said that in 
the life of the late King (Francis I) the Piacenza people had 
offered the place to him if he would consent to their assasinating 
Pier Luigi; but that he (Francis) would not agree to so dis- 
graceful a thing. It is believed that the Constable said this only 
to raise the question of the manner of the late Duke’s death, for 
his assertion is not believed to be true. It is, however, a matter 
of common talk amongst well informed people here that but for 
the recent events there Dux was to have entered Piacenza im- 
mediately and give to Horatio (Farnese) the dukedom of Bourbon. 
It is asserted that the marriage of Dux (i.e. with Catherine de 

- Medici) had for its principal object to assure to the King (of 
France) the possession of Piacenza. They find here that the 
accord agreed upon between Don Ferrando (Gonzaga, Governor 
of Milan) and Ottavio (Farnese) is advantageous to the Emperor. 
They say that it is quite clear from the terms of this agreement 
that it is his Majesty’s intention to dominate the principality of 

. Parma, and that this is a strong and convincing argument that 
the murder of Pier Luigi had been effected for the express purpose 
of at once occupying the two States. To this they add that 
Don Fernando gave to one of the conspirators one of Fiesco’s 
castles, and that he is treating with equal favour the other con- 
spirators. This they say is an undeniable proof of Don Fer- 
nando’s complicity, their hatred of Don Fernando being extreme, 
and their evil stories of him being endless. 2 

The ambassador of Mantua resident heré writes frequently to 
the Cardinal of Mantua, saying that they ought to keep in well 
with Dua and gain the friendship of the Constable, who he says 
they will find very well affected towards their house (¢.e. that of 
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Gonzaga). They should, ho says, receive with attention all French- 
men of position who pass through or visit Mantua, and he recom- 
mends him (i.e. Cardinal Gonzaga) to méke presents of hunting 
birds to Dux. He has elso pressed the said Cardinal to endeavour 
to negotiate here through him for the re-incorporation of the 
portion of the State of Montferrat now occupied by the French, 
giving him to understand that good conditions might be obtained. 
The Cardinal, however, has been unwilling to agree to such 
negotiations, and replied that the whole question would be referred 
to the Emperor, and that he would not touch the matter without 
his Majesty, although he approved of the proposal to send Dux 
a present of birds, and-to welcome Frenchmen who came # 
Mantua. The said ambassador is of ‘course a thorough French- 
man, having a life pension from this king granted to him by 
Francis J, and he is desirous of doing something notable in favour 
of the French with the Cardinal, who, notwithstanding his 
affection for the ambassador, will not depart a hair’s breadth 
from his firm attachment to the Emperor. He, indeed frequently 
instructs the ambassador to keep in touch with the imperial 
ambassador here, and to communicate to him anything that 
occurs touching his Majesty’s. interests. The ambassador does 
this as well as he can, underhand. They publish here as coming 
from, their ambassador in England that. . . . is to marry in 
England to Madam Mary, and the King of England to one of 
the daughters of the said . . . .* Itis alsoreported that Madam ~ 
de Lorraine made the journey to Augsburg in order to marry the 
Prince of Piedmont. They say, moreover, that the Prince of 
Spain (Philip) is to go immediately to Italy, and this is generally 
believed, so credulous are these people. 

It is asserted here that Maraillac sends word that after the 
Diet his Majesty (the Emperor) took his road towards the Franche 
Comté, and that he would reside at Besancon, with the sole 
object of moving war next year against France in the duchy of 
Burgundy and against the protestant leaguers. Under this 
pretext they have sent commissioners to despatch four hundred 
men at arms to Burgundy; whilst, with the object of assuring 
their frontiers, they are sending a similar force to Champagne 
and another to Picardy, ds well as six hundred to Piedmont. © 
These will, however, remain in Savoy and the Dauphiné. They 
say that these men for Piedmont are sent because the Emperor 
is placing his 250 lances in the State of Milan, whereat they are 
far from pleased, whilst the force for Picardy they excuse by 
saying that his Majesty has proclaimed on the Artois and 
Hainault borders that all reserve and supernumerary men at 
arms are to hold themselves ready. They are thus trying to 
find excuses to arm their forces gradually. Their troops are, it 
is true, very badly equipped as they are not kept in the field as 





* The ndmes aro left blank in the decipher but there is no doubt but that the 
rumour refers to the great fear entertained by the French that the Emperor 
might obtain control of English policy by marrying his cousin, the Princess Mary 
whilst his daughter Juana might marry King Edward. Such an alliance was of 
course really out of the question at this time. 
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formerly. The Constable thas recently revived some old ordi-— 
nances in this respect, and has made some new ones, all tending 
to avoid she burdening of the people, which Dux will on no 


_ account allow. This has been carried so far that the bodies of 


troops when they march have been given the list of lodgings 
they are to go to from day to day, and they are not to stay in 
one place longer than another.’ BH eae : 
Dux is doing his utmost to get new cannon forged and powder 
‘made and other munitions of war prepared. He is spending 


~ money liberally in this. > His plan is to supply Piedmont as well 


as he can, sending from Lyons by land and from Marseilles by 
water. He is specially sending certain double cannons for bom- 
barding, and he foretells that he will have six of his legions supplied. 
with these cannon, a hundred great pieces for each one, such as 
. in Burgundy, Champagne, Languedoe, Guyenne, Normandy and 
Brittany, so that these countries may be no longer defenceless. . 
With this view he has made arrangements with several Germans 
and Lorrainers to get him some cannon from Germany, by way of 
’ Lorraine,. through Fontenoy and the ‘Vosges. The Fleming 
_-Orpheure has advised that Dux intends to raise more lansquenets, 
of whom Marshal Mants, a German, is to take charge. I have 
learnt this from no other source; but the Fleming asserts that 
he has heard it, and that the intention arises from the great fear 
of Dux that the Emperor may begin war against him from Pied- 
mont next year.- It iy certain that the French people have much 
suspicion of this, and it is a subject of public discussion. 

M. de Vendome* is at present in high favour with Dux; to 
the extreme that Vendome’s return to Court was hastened, and 
he usually dines with Dux, which he would not formerly have 
been allowed to do. The reason for this favour is said by some 
of these courtiers to be that if the negotiations for the marriage 
of Madam Margaret with the Prince of Spain or the Prince of 

~ Piedmont hang fire they may be taken in hand for her marriage 
with M. de Vendome, but I have not. heard this from any trust- 
worthy quarter: © : ies . 

The King has not hitherto consented to confirm the privileges 
of the city of Paris, as he intends to reform matters, and to deprive 
the city of an infinitude of little offices formerly in its gift. He 
-has even compelled the payment from private citizons and the 
city, of the money they were in the past liable to pay, the principal 

‘sum having amounted to over 300,000 francs, by which the King 
will profit greatly, so they say, although the people of Paris are 
in desperation and assert that the city will be desolated and 
unable in future to help Dux, against whom and his principal 
ministers they are- much incensed. The city of Orleans is in 
similar case, as the King also refuses to confirm their privileges. 

-Dux, indeed, is reducing that city to such extremity, in order 
that in future it may not have the means of fortifying itself ; 
this to avoid occasion for future trouble. -. 





* Anthony de Bourbon Duke of Vendome, who married J eanne d’Albret, titular 
Queen of Navarre, in October of the following year, 1548. 
i 14 


whether that a son_ should be born to th Gasen or one 
to M.-d’Albret. This is regarded as being rather an 
dilemma.* He replied that he would be glad if the Queen 
not only one son but twelve, rather than that Al 
any at all, inasmuch as from. the former oe : 
~ could come to him, 
@’Albret would n 
reply has been “written ae circulated greatly p 
-__ espécially as the question was. specially devised to draw 
the Duke of Vendome an avowal whether he would be 
iia another son of France was born. As fate has deer 
wise he is in higher authority than ever, and they i 
_ into their most secret councils. The Co : 
_-also to please him, as also does 
ne he is not over well affected t: 
- latter monopolises-att thé credit. 
A certain Don Francisco, a Portuguese, is making great 
spits pees. prevent the French from navigating in future 
#3 © other Indies b the King 
however, completely get any promise. They 
French) tell him that sea navigation is free to everyone, — 
especially to them in this case, as they have bee the habi 
sailing to Brasil for many years past. The same Don Franci 
has, it is said, been pressing for Sedpment also in the m 
of the captures at sea by French an Portuguese, and pray 
for a suspension of the letters of marque and reprisals. — 
has obtained, and an assurance given to him by the 
that strict justice shall be administered in France in future. 
for the past, he asserts, that he has not heard of a single 
- having been hanged or otherwise executed here, thei 
fact having been winked at, which is quite t 
time they summoned before the Couneil 
Pacquelou, who is pressing for a levter- of 
took place between them, course 
charged. Patquelou with having carried ats to the. a 
having sold some Portuguose to them. Pacquelow denied 
and said that Don Francisco was telling an untruth. - 
~ that he (Pacquelou) had in fact only done in this matter 
“had been ordered to do by the late King (Francis I 
' Francisco consideted himself aggrieved by this ansiw 
that he had been given the lie direct, and demanded 
_-for the insult. He was told by the Council that in this 
it was not considered insulting to rebut an asserti 
that it was untrue and that the opposite was the fac 
“Jt is now reported that a ship has arrived in 
with gold and pearls, there being on board no | 
«It mis. not be forgotten that Anthony de Bourbon Duke do 
- first prince of the blood of France after the King and hi 


_ his marriage with Jeanne d’Albret, heiress- of | 
~ was already rife, In either of the two cases su] 
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King of France) would also influence the Strozzis to be friendly, 
and would pacify the complaints now made by the Strozzis with 
regard to Florentine freedom.* By these means he (the Duke) 
and his people would be assured. The Queen confessed that 
‘for the present the Duke had no good reason for deserting the 
Emperor, who had been so good to him; but he would be doing 
him no wrong by changing sides after the Emperor’s death. 
She swore that she would rather see the state of Florence in the 
Duke’s possession than in that of any other prince,t and Dux. 
was of the same opinion. We have learnt this from one who 
had it from the ambassador’s secretary, who added that the 
ambassador replied that he would be very sorry to stand in the 
way of such an understanding, but he knew well that his master 
would flatly reject the proposal, his entire devotion being towards 
the Emperor. It has been thought well to give this information 
_ to show the ardent wish of Dux and his friends to get the lordship 
of Italy and to stir up trouble there if they can get the chance. 
On the 28 November last a proclamation was made in this place 
‘of Mclun summoning all the gendarmerie of France, and it is 
said that Dux intends even to increase their number by a third ; 
_and that he will send them to their garrisons, all the frontiers 
being prepared for defence. It is said,-moreover, that the 
legionaries are being made ready for when they are wanted. The 
excuse for all this is that they fear the Emperor and Germany 
on account of Piedmont, and they wish to be strong and ready. 
_It may be feared, however, that the preparations may be for 
other ends, inasmuch as the Pope and the States of Venice, it 
is said, may league with him (Henry II). Without this the 
-French are hopeless of effecting anything. It is impossible to 
Fa confidently of their future plans, but it is certain that 
they are in great fear of the Emperor here; although they are: 
loth to confess it and are as blustering and insolent as ever since - 
“the beginning of this new reign, during which they think to 
subdue all the world. Ali this they expect. from the greatness 
of Dux (Henry 11) with whom Silvius, and the Cardinal of Ferrara, 
solemnly feasted at Fontainebleau lately’; and it is said that the 
matter in hand was the marriage of M. d’Aumatle with the second 


. daughter of Ferrara, which affair is now looked upon as settled. 


Well informed people say that Aumale will go to Piedmont as 
Lieutenant General for the King, and that the Prince of Amalfi 
will still not budge from his command. The appointment, 
however, seems only in case the Emperor sends troops to Italy, 
“und Dux wishes to have Aumale there, owing to the great .con- 
fidence he reposes in him to hold Piedmont to the very end. : 

The belief here is general that the King will make a journey to 
Burgundy at the beginning of March, and will thence go to Lyons, 
though there is some talk of his going by Touraine. . The decision 





* See noté page 181. Bie ie Speke 

+ Catharine being daughter of Lorenzo de’Medici, Duke- of Urbino, and 
consequently the reputed sister of the murdered Duke of Florence, Alessandro 
de’Medici, the predecessor of Cosimo, had naturally not been friendly with the 
latter, to whom, moreover, the Strozzi and other Florentines in the service of. 
France were bitterly opposed, 7 nm 
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was only taken a week ago, but the particular road he will follow 
depends upon the progress of affairs.“ If Dux. can be satisfied 
_about the Emperor, and learns for certain that his Majesty is not 
going to Italy, he (Henry II) will go to Normandy and temporise 
with the English and keep them in hand for the solace of the Scots. 

Messengers .are constantly arriving in this Court from the 
confedcrated Protestants. ‘They come post and return at once. 
It is reported thet the Protestants fear the Emperor, and Dux 
increases their alarm, urging them to stand firm and join for 
mutual defence.’ :Some men from Geneva have been here saying 
that the Emperor was coming to attack them, and.so to seize 
Lyons, then closing tho road to Italy. They came to beg for: 
aid in money to arm and fortify their city: 

Dux is assembling the States of his réalm hot "grasit "fina 
supplies, and he demands of them money for the riecessities of his 
government. He is grabbing as much money as he can, and he 
has ordered his treasurer to ay nobody without his express 
command. Tho truth is that he has not just now much ready 
cash. He has brought from the Louvre most of the money his 
father left him, which amounted to less than 800,000 crowns. 
He has paid this money away for debts secured on his domain,: 
to the leaguers, etc. Necessity, therefore, makes him hoard 
money, spending very little from.day to day, much less than his 
late father did: * He is very sparing, too, in giving presents to 
the foreigners who visit him; and altogether he is as stingy as 
“his father was liberal. He would not even allow what he owed 
at Lyons to be paid, determined to have ready money at any 

cost for the needs of his realm. We shall see whether the new: 
- taxes ‘will be increased. | if they do it will be suspicious. 


-Novembet.? Sr, Mauris to the Guaes DowacEr of Huncary. 


Paris 
KK. 1486, 


“A week since the Scottish ambassador named Paniter came 
to sce me at my lodgings. After some personal chat he told me: 
that the principal reason of his coming was.to learn from me: 
‘whether your Majesty would_be willing to enter.into negotiations 
for peace with Scotland ‘without referring the matter to the 
consent of the King of England.-:He said that he was confident 
that if your Majesty would consent thus to treat with them 
direct and without the condition aforesaid the Queen of Scotland 
and the Regent wished for nothing more nodently than to win the 

«’friendship of the Emperor. . 

He dwelt upon the old alliance. ‘and. confederation that ‘had 
"existed for so many years between the houses of Burgundy and 
Scotland, which had only been broken when his Majesty the 
“Emperor declared against them during the last war. ‘This, they . 
knew, had been done at the instance of the King of England: 
—{Honry VIII)... Even then, if matters had not been so hurried, 

- and the Emperor had well understood the position, he would: 
have seen many reasons for not acceding to the King of England’s 
demand, at all events without hearing the parties concerned. 
Paniter professed the highest esteem for the friendship of the 
Emperor, and greatly praised an answer which he says. the 
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Emperor gave him on one occasion’; ‘to. the-effect that he would: 
maintain, and even increase, the friendship, and would never be- 
instrumental in handing over Scotland to be the prey of her. 
enemies. .He enlarged much, ..Madam,.:upon. the: present 
unfortunate calamity of Scotland, owing to the inequality of her 
forces in battle with those of her enemy.* ‘The King of England, 
he said, had treated them cruelly and unjustly, and the injury 
inflicted upon them by him would for ever rankle in the mind. 
of the Scots, until they could be revenged with God’s help. . He 
trusted that this might be soon, as the Scots were burning to 
‘avenge the ignominy they had suffered. Heaven and earth and. 
all the elements of nature, he said, cried aloud for redress, and- 
he prayed that all good princes and Christians and friends of 
the Catholic faith would assist his country against the oppression 
which they had cast off. Even, he continued, if Scotland, was. 
deserted and abandoned by all the world, the King of England 
could never bring her to his rule: all he could do would only 


‘embitter and anger her the more. If some of the Scottish lords 


had temporised with the King of England, it was only done out’ 
of sheer necessity and to gain time. Brute force was for the 
moment on the side of the King of England, but Scottish hearts. 


cwere as far as ever from being subdued. : 


' { heard all he had to say without interruption, and when he 
had finished I asked him what had moved him to come to me 
to learn the intentions of your Majesty. He replied that, as I 


. was the ambassador here representing the Emperor, and he being 
. very anxious to see his country reconciled and friendly with his 


Majesty, he had conceived the idea of approaching me and 
speaking as he had done. He therefore took the opportunity, 
he said, of begging for énlightenment on the above point, in 
order that it might not be said that Scotland had suffered the 


“shame of asking for peace and had been repulsed, or at least 


denied, unless with the consent of the English, which would be 
to make peace impossible, as the English only sought their entire 
ruin. The matter therefore turned upon one point alone ; namely 
whether your Majesty would make peace with them without, 
referring them to the present King of England* He added that he 
spoke thus because he thought it possible that the treaty of close. 
alliance which had been made (i.e by the Emperor) with the 
late King of England had not been renewed with his son. . ‘ 
I took special note of the last point, Madam, believing that it’ 


“was mentioned in order to sound me and discover whether I- 


knew anything as to the renewal or otherwise of the said treaty, 
convinced also that this proceeded from someone higher than the 
speaker and from a French source. Madam, I therefore repeated 
to him in substance what I had represented here to the King of 
France respecting the continued depredations committed at sea 
by the Scots, against the subjects of the Emperor, in violation 
of the safe conducts on both sides. I set forth to him in detail 
these outrages, committed notwithstanding all the remonstrances 
that we had been able to make. . Your Majesty, I said, had 
even appealed directly to the Council of Scotland, but without. 
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~-"“ “ any good result, for no restitution had ever been obtained of the 
“plunder taken so unjustly. The Emperor and your. Majesty, — 
I said, nevertheless persisted in demanding this, that the goods 
seized. should be restored and the injury redressed. This I had - 
on several occasions repeated here when I had been spoken to on 
- the subject of the advisability of his Majesty’s making peace with 
-, the Scots. I could not therefore understand how they could 
expect us to listen to peace proposals direct from them until, 
“at least, they had restored our property and made some reparation 
‘for the injury inflicted. I said that he (Adam Paniter) must 
_understand that I said this on my own account alone, and as : 
‘arising from my own experience and observation of how these 
affairs were dealt with... I would, however, write to your Majesty 
;, an account of what had passed between us, without adding any- 
. thing of my own, I praised his goodwill and desire to secure 
: peace in Scotland. . 5"; ER ge SE Sloe af EE Sane tS 
I asked him in the course of conversation whether all hope had 
disappeared of their being able to come to terms with the King 
of England. - This was for the purpose of hinting that unless 
they did this it would be difficult for them to arrange with the 
Emperor, as well as to sound him on the subject and see whether ~ 
any negotiations had been opened with the English. He replied 
that it would be-more difficult now than ever it had been to bring 
_ them together. He said that if they (the English) had been 
content to do nothing more after the Castle of St. Andrews had 
been taken, affairs might easily have been arranged and a favour- 
able peace made ; but that all chance of this had been destroyed 
by the inhumanity displayed since by the English, which inhu- 
“manity was even now continuing every day against the Scots, 
. the principal object being to obtain possession of the young 
. Princess to marry her to the King of England, to which the Scots 
would never consent. It would, moreover, be most unreasonable 
: in any case to arrange her marriage, she being only five years old ;- 
but in the present case it was specially unreasonable, because it 
would mean placing her realm_in the hands of one, who, so far as 
. could be’ seen, would for the whole of his life be alienated from 
the Catholic faith, and might well draw Scotland into the same 
“heresy as himself; Scotland being now so firmly Christian as to 
“hate such an idea; and all the more if it came from the hands 
of the King of England. 2 Fok oe 
~ Referring further, Madam, to the depredations of the Scots at’ 
sea, he said that if Mr. Strick* when he was in Scotland had 
consented to submit to summary proof any single fact of which 
proof was necessary, and had produced signed attestations from 
a Secretary of Scotland, this would have sufficed to secure the 
condemnation of one of the principal Scottish pirates, and the 
“restitution of what he had plundered, in addition to the severe 
punishment of the offender. He remarked in reference to this 





~* Particulars of the mission of Strick sent by the Queen Dowager, Mary of - 
Hungary, to Scotland for the purpose of arranging some commercial modus 
vivendi notwithstanding the oxistence of a technical state of war between the 
. countries will be found in the lust volume of this Calendar. 
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“that the safe conducts guaranteeing navigation between the 


subjects of the Emperor and the Scots werg in his opinion nothing 
but a signal fire to attract such robberies ; the sea being so large 
and the corsairs...so numerous. He said that he recollected 
perfectly well pointing this out at the time that the safe conducts 
were granted ; he, at that time, being anxious to bring about 
peace, which would have been much better for them in every 
way. He condemned eamestly the doings of their pirates, and 
confessed that they deserved severe punishment, whilst the 
restitution of the plunder they had taken was more than reason- 
able when the facts and the. offenders had been ascertained. 
He tried to excuse the piracies that were at present taking place 
by assuring me they were the work for the most part of English- 
men and naturalised Scotsmen.in England, who retire to certain 
remote islands the better to hide their misdeeds. He was certain, 
he said, that this would be found to be the case. 7 

He declared that the Scots felt to their very entrails the Small 
effort made by these people (the French) to get them included in 
the last peace treaty they had made with the King of England.: 
They had even left’ them in the lurch, he said, in their negotia- 
tions with the Emperor, since on all sides they (the French) were 
so anxious for their own advantage that they had sought both 
treaties of peace whilst ignoring their friends and allies: the Scots. 
They (the Scots) had specially sent word to Dux (Henry IT) on 
his accession to the crown to this effect, urging him to send an 
envoy to England for the purpose of securing their inclusion in 
the last treaty of peace, which had been flatly refused by the 
King of England. For this reason poor deserted Scotland found 
herself now afflicted as she was. What grieved him (Panitor) 
most, he said, was that they had lost the favour of your Majesty: ; 
and he concluded his discourse by assuring me that Scotland was 
anxious to return to peace with the Emperor of its own accord, 
without any mystery or the intervention of others between them, 
in order that your Majesty might recognise the more clearly their 
sincerity. -He declared that in the past he had always advocated 
this course, and he adapted this to his previous observations by 
repeating to me that he would have been willing for the question 
to be referred to the English for the sake of arriving at a peaceful 
solution; but that they had been haughtily repulsed. I said I 
would submit the whole question to your Majesty ; but I always 
kept before him the matter of the piracies, with the need for 
restitution and. redress. : , 

He asked whether in my opinion they on their part should 
send an envoy to your Majesty in order to discuss the matter of 
the restitution of the plunder, which envoy might at the same 
time broach the principal question of a separate peace: . I replied 
that the late King (of France), and even the present one, had 
often held out hopes that he would cause to be sent to your 
Majesty Scottish ambassadors to bring about the restitution in 
question. This, however, had never been done; and I felt 
certain, in any case. that they (the Scots). could not fail eventually 
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‘I was only speaking for myself, and must leave the answer to’ 
his. question to your Majesty. This is all that passed between 
‘us at the time. ; 
I have no doubt that this step is taken with a desire to bring 

“about peace, and it may be observed that one of the reasons why 
these people (the French) may wish to arrive at it by these means 
is that it may introduce division between the Emperor and the 
‘King of England. From this, and from what I have said above, 
Madam, 1 infer that Scotland is at present. very hard pressed; 
,because the country. is naturally insolent and haughty in matters 
of arms, she would otherwise be unwilling to humble herself, 
and would prefer to continue the depredations. « en es 

. “Apropos of this, Madam, on the last day of September the 
ordinary French ambassador resident ‘in Scotland arrived in 
this Court, and also a Scottish gentleman specially sent to demand 
eid from the King of France. He reported that the King of 
‘England dominated a castle, near to-a harbour, where an entire 
fleet could easily lie, and they considered that unless this fortress 
were conquered the entire ruin and loss of Scotland would ensue. 
The whole Court was much troubled at the coming of these men 
“with this news, and Dua was three days closeted, and it was said 
conferring as to sending the help demanded.* It is now asserted 
that he will give it in the form of money, whilst others say that 
in the spring he will send expressly to Scotland the prior of 
Capua, and it is also ‘considered certain that the Pope will 
contribute funds to the Scots. He is sending a Legate to Scotland 
with money, who will come here to visit. the King (of France) 
on his way thither. aon sgt EE wre at 
"There is therefore, Madam, littlé appearance that any accord 
‘is being negotiated between the English and the Scots, but if 
things change I will keep your Majesty well informed as promptly 
as. possible. - : 

I have no doubt that your Majesty will have learnt the truth 

of the occurrences that have taken place near Ardres, between 
Dux and the English, of which people here think so much. In 
order, indeed, to encourage their people they announce that 
their army under the, command of Chatillon had demolished 
three English forts and hold prisoners all those who were inside. 
They say that the forts were bravely and smartly assailed... On 
the other hand, the English ambassador affirms that there was 
no resistance at all on their side nor gallantry on the other, there 
having only been a few men in the demolished chapel, solely for 
the purpose of continuing their ancient possession of it. It is 
the custom here to make flies into elephants, and these Frenchmen 
will never abandon this habit of theirs or cease to talk vainly 
as they do. This (English) ambassador is greatly suspicious of 
“such behaviour, but the Constable endeavoured to justify the 





* The envoy in question was Sir Walter Ogilvie*and it noed hardly ‘be said 
that his real mission was to arrange the deportation of the infant Queen of Scots 
to France to be betrothed tg the Dauphin, -Late in December the embassy 
returned to Scotland from Brittany “with a hundred French gentlemen, 
captains for tho war sent by the King with a great sum of money. .Grey de 
Wilton to Somerset. Scottish State Papers, Bain. Vol. 1. 
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affair by saying that the violence began on the English side. He 
has tried, indeed, to minimise and palliate the affair in every 
way, saying that it is not their desire to enter into dispute with 
the English, but rather to avoid all question between them. He 
declares that Dux wishes to observe the last treaty of good friend- 
ship and neighbourhood, and if he undertook anything against 
the said treaty he hoped that he himself would be repelled. In 
sshort, Madam, after doing their worst these people are trying to 
smooth it all over with fair words, though they have to deal with 
“people who understand them perfectly. 


“Dec. 2. : The Emrrror to Van pes Detrt. 


Ime ach, ’ We have received your letters of 15th of last month, and also those 
_ you have written to the members of our Flemish Council of State 
with the answers they have sent to you. We approve of all you 
have done, and also of the terms in which you expressed yourself 
to the Protector when you recited our letters to him, and of your 
conversation with the Councillors who were deputed to confer 
with you in the matter of the commercial convention. . We have 
nothing more to write to you on this point, beyond what is con- 
tained in the letter from the Council of State ; and we request you 
to follow the instructions therein contained, and to obey all 
other directions the Council may give you in furtherance of our 
service and the affairs of our Flemish dominions. With this 
object we enclose a letter of credence for the King of England, 
another for the Protector, and others in blank to which you may 
add the superscriptions that you think will be most convenient. 
The other details contained in your letters to our sister the Queen 
Dowager will be dealt with in her replies to you. + 
Augsburg, “2 December, 1547. i 


Dec. 5. Van per Derr to the EMPpEror. 


Ten Anh I was recently with the Protector on behalf of some private 


claims of your Majesty’s subjects ; and in the course of our con- 
versation he expressed great gratification at the reply that your 
Majesty had given to their (the English) ambassador, touching 
the request and intercession they had made to_you in the name 
of the King of England in favour of the Duke of’ Saxony 
(John Frederick) and his children. : 

The Protector did not dissemble his desire to seé all Germans in 
complete devotion to your Majesty, and said that he had no doubt 
that by the aid of your prudence, clemency and magnanimity, 
your Majesty would be able so to order matters as to have all 
Germany ready at your bidding to serve you and injure your 
enemies, whereby the stability, greatness and pre-eminence of 

“your Majesty would be the more firmly established. It would 
cause envicus rivals to dissemble their enmity, and the Turk to 
be more afraid than ever. Ole ; 

” Sire, as I was very anxious to learn. what resolution they were 
likely to arrive at in this parliament in the matter of religion, 
which is the first and principal point with which they have to 
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deal, the sessions of parliament still continuing, I broached the 
subject to the Protector. I was also moved to do this by seeing 
that, not only have they taken away from the churches the 
images of the saints, but they have since removed the crucifix, 
which, according to the new regulations recently published, was 
to have been allowed to remain, as, indeed, they assured me it 
should be. I therefore could not refrain from addressing the 
Protector on the matter; giving him my opinion of what was 
going on, unofficially and in the strictest confidence. , I told 
him that I did not know whether your Majesty would’ approve 
of my interfering so far in the matter, but I could not fail to 
see that the acts now being committed were not at all in accord- 
ance with the published regulations, and the ordinances which 
provided for the removal of the images, since the crucifix itself 
was not allowed to remain in its place, whilst there was a rumour 
that even the mass was to be abolished, and at the present time, 
indeed, was no longer celebrated in certain places. .I therefore, 
could not so far forget the affection I bore him and my anxiety 
for the welfare of England, as to avoid addressing him on the 
subject, although I had intended not to trouble him any more 
with my remonstrances. But once more, I said, I would ad- 
monish him to consider very carefully what innovations he 
“introduced into the realm during the time of his government 
as he had witnessed by the example of those who have the gospel 
only for ever in their mouths, that they are the very men who 
; refuse to obey anyone, wronging the whole world in order that 
_ they may live according to their own inclinations, which is quite 
contrary to the Gospel of which they professed to be so fond. 
They had, I said, never come to a good end; and I then cited 
“many examples and instances in support of my remonstrance. 

« The Protector replied to me that the Cross would not have been 
taken down from the altars but for the superstitious simplicity of 
‘the people, who constantly continued still to come and offer out 

“of their poverty both wheat and. bread, all of which of course 
was appropriated to the profit of the priests, who already had 
enough to live upon. With regard to the mass, he continued, the 
King had attended its pulalic celebration on the day of the opening 
of parliament. I said I recollected very well that he had told me 

“so before, but that I had heard that the service of the mass had 

.not been continued before the King since then. To this the 

*sProtector answered: “Believe me-that it has always been 
celebrated in his chamber; and I affirm that to you on my 
honour.” I expressed my perfect willingness to believe him, 
but desired greatly some further assurance that no additional 

. innovations should be introduced. He extricated himself, how- 
ever, from the subject, repeating the expression that I have already 

“quoted above, to the effect that he would never permit anything 
whatever to be done against the service of God. 

Many persons who still persevere in the holy ancient faith 
murmur greatly at the casting down of the images from the altars, 
and consequently a sermon was preached in the cathedral by a 

, bishop, who explained to the people the reasons for the abolition 
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- of the images :. and in order the better to persuade them he 
produced and exhibited to them publicly certain artificial figures 
which moved their heads, arms and legs, these figures. having 
formerly been visited and venerated as miraculous. ~~ > — 
~~ A rumour has come hither from Scotland to the effect that the 
Scots have laid seige to one of the forts held by the English in 
their country, and that great hopes are entertained of capturing 
it. ~Some ships have been sent from here by the King’s govern- 
ment with provisions and supplies for their fortresses in Scotland. 
The Protector did not seem in the least concerned. On the 
contrary, he told me that Scotsmen were constantly coming in 
and offering their services to the King. The Earl of Huntly still 
remains here a prisoner, and I asked the Protestor if he (Huntly) 
had accepted the conditions that’ had been proposed to him, 
which conditions I mentioned ina former letter to your Majesty. 
To this the Protector answered : ‘‘ We are very strongly warned, 
_both by those who are on our side in Scotland and by our friends 
in France, that it will be imprudent to let Huntly go to Scotland, 
having regard. to his authority and power amongst his people; 
he being, moreover, strongly opposed to this country (England) 
and a good soldier for his age.”’ not ae . 

The Protector also said that the French had captured Fiennes,” 
and he did not know whethor they were casting their eyes towards 

* your Majesty or themselves (¢.e. the English), although, he con- 
tinued, the French ambassador had informed him that the 
‘Christian King (Henry II) had sent all his principal officers to 

- Piedmont, where he had fortified and thoroughly provided all 

“his strong places. I took the opportunity of asking him upon 
what terms he stood with the French ;~and he replied that he 

_knew of no change in their relations, although he had heard 
that the French were in negotiations to assist the Scots. I heard 
‘to-day that the French ambassador has been to Court, and the 
Protector and he came to rather warm words. I will discover 

_ what was the reason for.this, and will inform your. Majesty .in 
my next letter. ~ : 

“ -As Madam Mary has been very ill, as the physicians tell me of 
melancholy, I sent to visit -her. She was extremely gratified at 
:this attention, as she was living so far from London* and she 
especially desired that she might be humbly remembered to the 

- kind favour of your Majesty, after whose health she most scrupu- 
lously enquired. I understand that she will not retura-to London 
this winter. .-. ‘ 

The Bishop of Winchester keeps up his usual state in the Fleet 
prison, which is usually regarded here as the Civil prison. Two 
other bishops have also been sent thither for incarceration as I 
am informed,t one of them being the Bishop of Colchester (sic) 
the reason for their imprisonment being that they remain firm 

: partisans-of the position taken up by the Bishop of Winchester, 
against which some of the other bishops are preaching publicly. 





~ 


* Probably at New Hall, near Chelmsford, Essex. 
t This was not true at the time,” 
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~ As I am writing this, Sire, I am informed that mass is no longer 
celebrated either in the house of the Protector nor in those of the 
Earl of Warwick and the Lord Admiral (Seymour) who is married 

. to the Queen Dowager (Katharine Parr). I am therefore the less 
surprised at the cool tone adopted by the Protector when I spoke 
to him on the matter. . Unless Parliament in general prevents it, I 
greatly fear that everything will fall into confusion, notwithstand- 
ing the Protector’s assurance to me that he will always hold in 
profound reverence the holy Sacrament, and will pay all due 
respect to the whole ecclesiastical order. God grant that this 
intention may increase in him, for I see it daily declining here.* 

London, 5 December. : 


Van DER Detrr to the Emprror’s Councit oF Srarte.: 


Since my last letter to your Lordships under date of 12th ultimo, 
I have made several attempts. to get into communication with 
the Council on the subject of the tallies (customs dues); but 
they excuse themselves from entering into it by reason of the 
absénce of. the Dean of Londonft who had not yet returned, 
though he is expected from one day to another. I will use all 
diligence in the matter. : . a : : 
. With respect to the burgess named Pierre Bauwers, and the 
complaint made to your Lordships by the Antwerp people that 
he had been arrested at Dover, the Protector has sent to me the 
communications forwarded to him by ‘the officers at Dover in 
reply to his enquiries. They report that there is no person of 


~ that name, and no subject of the Emperor at all imprisoned under 


their jurisdiction. They promise, however, to have further 
enquiries made, to see if such a man is held prisoner in any neigh- 
bouring place, and will duly report. The Protector sent word 
to me that if I liked to send my own people down there to make 
their own investigations he will pay all their expenses incase 
the men in question is found to be detained. But as I have no 
particulars of the person referred to but his simple name I do 
not know how I can discover-him. I must say also that it very 
often happens that the coraplaints that are laid before your 
Lordships are remedied*before I receive any instructions, and 
many letters reach me in favour of claims in support of which 
no plaintiff appears. I therefore have not considered it advisable 
to incur any great expense in the investigation now referred to, 
“until I receive further instructions from your Lordships or some 
information from the party interested. - seared 
When I was with the Protector I carefully brought before his. 
notice various claims and cases of his Majesty’s subjects, and 





* The Bill for repealing the Statutes of the Six Articles and others restraining 
~the use of tho Scriptures was finally passed by this parliamont on the 24th 
December, after much opposition by the Catholic bishops, especially Bonner, ° 
Tunstall, Goodrich, Skip and Day: Ali fear of prosecution for denying 
catholicism was thenceforward removed. The catholics did not benefit by this: 
extension of religious liberty, as all oppusition to the King’s supremacy in 
religious as well as civil matters was to be considered high treason. 
+ Dr. William May, who had been one of the English Commissioners at, the. 
trade Conference at Bourbourg in 1546, : ee 
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-pressed him urgently to cause prompt justice to be done in them. 

He received my representations favourably, and promised to 
have the cases dealt with promptly; arid he asked me to be 
good enough to put into writing the complaints and grievances 
of which I spoke, in order that he might be able to redress them 
the better. I have done this. 

He then went on to say: “ Now I have a case that I wish to 
recommend to you, concerning a woman belonging to Calais, who 
-after having taken more drink than she should have done, at 
Saint Omer, said certain words against the images of the saints, 
and is now a@ prisoner in consequence.” With that he showed 
me the letter from the officers of the law at Saint Omer addressed 
to the Deputy of Calais, saying that they were awaiting the 
“instructions of the Queen Dowager as to the decision of the case, 
the woman in question having contravened her Majesty’s 
ordinances. The Protector requested me to write to your Lord- 
ships, begging that the woman might be released. ~ 

Parliament is still in session daily here, but I understand that 
they continue to debate the first and principal question before 
-them: namely, that of religion...-It is: asserted that all the 
chantries are unconditionally appropriated to the King, for him 
“to dispose of them as he may please... All the gentry, large and 
small, are therefore on the look out. to receive rewards and 
benefits from the King. ; oat 

-The great crucifix which was on the altar in Saint Paul’s Church 
was a few days age cast down by force of instruments, several 

-men being wounded in the process and one killed. ‘There is not 

a single crucifix now remaining in the other churches, which is 
‘quite contrary to the regulations published and to the assurances 
-which these people have made to me. As there is, of course, no 
Jack of people who complain of these proceedings, a bishop has 
recently preached a sermon éxplaining the reasons that have 
moved them to abolish the images:.:.In order to persuade the 
people he produced and showed them certain figures artificially 
made to move their heads, arms and legs, these, he said, having 
been visited and venerated as miraculous. 

“Mass is -still celebrated here, but the common people are 
beginning to sing psalms in their own language in the churches. 
I do not know what will come of it eventually, since before even 
the religious question is decided by Parliamont. these innovations 
are being carried out. soe en poniie 

I learn that during this session of Parliament the English 
merchants will present a petition praying for the abolition of 
the wool staple at Calais, which it is alleged, benefits no one but 
certain wealthy merchants who exercise their power.in buying 
and keeping m their hands all the “wool, which they thus 
monopolise, causing, as these merchants in England aver, great 
dearness in the price of the article. I will take care to make no 
mention ‘of the staple, in accordance with your lordships’ last 
letters, until I receive further instructions from you’on the subject. 

News has come here from Scotland that the Scots were besieging 
one of the forts held by the English, and they have great hopes 
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of capturing it. Some of the King’s ships are being sent from 
here with all the supplies needful to provision their forts: in 
Scotland The Protector did not appear to me to be at: all 
anxious. He even said that Scots were coming in constantly 
to offer their services to the King-of England. The earl of ° 
Huntly still remains here a prisoner. . . 
(The rest of this letter is textually the same as that-of Van _ 
der Delft to the Emperor of the same date.) 
“London, 5 December, 1547. 


-Vaw per Derr to Presipent Loys Scors (Lois pr Scnore). 
“The Protector informed me the other day that the French 
had taken Fiennes,* and he said he did not know whether they 
were aiming at us or at them (the English). -As you will be 
better informed than I am as to what is occurring I have not’ 


mentioned this in my letters to your lordships. : I hear that the 
“Protector grew-somewhat heated yesterday in his talk with 


the French ambassador:: I will do my best to discover the 
‘cause of this, ‘ : ; 5 ae 

IT am writing ‘now also to M. de Praet, in order that I may 
remain in his kind and long standing remembrance, and also ‘ 
to M. de Roeulx, at the request of the Protector, in favour of the 
“woman arrested at St. Omer of whom I spoke in the accompanying 
letter to your lordships. I recently wrote to M. de Granvelle 
touching my own affairs and the necessity in which I am for 
means. I-should not have ventured to do this until I had 
obtained your lordship’s opinion on the matter, only that I 


‘was uncertain whether or not you had perchance departed with 


the Queen Dowager... Perhaps for an affair of importance ‘that 
I think ought not to be further delayed I may have to make a tour 
through Flanders ‘this winter, during which season I shall be 
less needed here ; and I am begging M. de Granvelle in any case 
to obtain from his Majesty leave of absence for me for two months 
or six weeks. 

London, 5 December, 1547 


The. FiLEMisH Councrt,or State to VAN ‘DER DELFT. 


We have just received letters from his Majesty the Emperor 
dated 2nd instant, by which his Majesty orders us to send you 
the enclosed letters from him with the letters of eredence which 
accompany it, from his Majesty, addressed to the King of 
England, the Protector and Controller Paget, and other similar 
letters without any superscription to enable you to forward and 
solicit in the name of the Emperor the continuance of the com- 
mercial convention of 1522, touching the wool trade and the 
Calais staple, as you will see by the letters themselves. 





* Fiennes is a small place within the County of Boulogne and consequently » 
in ostensible English occupation at the time. It is near the Flemish frontier, | 
and belonged to the Dowager Countess of Egmont, a subject of the Emperor. | 
Jt was one of the estates of which the restoration to their respective Flemish: 
owners was ko persistently demanded by the Emperor end his sister, ~ ¥ 
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-" The letter addressed to Controller Paget bears the “supér-. 
scription only of knight as his title, whereas we understand 
that he is now a Knight of the Order (i.¢the Garter), and you 
will consider whether it will be well for you to present. this letter 
to him as it is, or whether it will be better to write the proper 
superscription with his full. new. title..upon .one. of the blank 
- letters. : 6 © : 
These letters without superscription are all simply letters of 
eredence, and you can address all the rest of them to whomever. 
you think will be most useful, giving the style of >. “Our very. 
dear and well beloved,” with the name of the individual.~ For 
the rest you will follow, according to his Majesty’s orders, the 
instructions contained in “our letters to you dated 26th of last 
-month. If you require any further instructions and will inform 
us we will duly furnish you with the same. : 
We have trustworthy information that Secretary Alexander 
“(Adam ?) Paniter, who has hitherto sojourned in France, has 
- been despatched from there, and has returned to Scotland, with 
the special mission to exhort the Queen (Mary of Lorraine) and 
the Regent, to stand stoutly against the English, and the King 
of France will not abandon them, “but will have French and 
Italian captains sent to them for their guidance, and also armour 
and other munitions of war.” 
~- Tt appears that the King of France with this object has cased 
some ships to be made ready at Brest, and we have thought well 
to let you know this in order that you may use the knowledge 
profitably with ‘Controller Paget or otherwise, showing by it 
the small hope that-exists of their (the English) being able to be: 
friendly with the French, their ancient encmies and ours, but 
you must say this with such discretion that it may not be repeated 
‘against you. - eae Sess 
“You are already informed that. the French are holding the 
castle of Fiennes, which belongs to the Lady d’Egmont, and 
was under the control of the English. _ The English are holding the 
church of the place, but neither side is trying to expel the other, 
although as we are given to understand’ neither of the places 
in question is capable of resisting artillory fire. We cannot 
understand what dissimulation there may be under this. . This 
is all we ¢an write to you at present pending the receipt of a, 
“reply to our letter of the 22nd_of last month. 
Brussels, 9 December, 1547. 


--° Van. prr Detrr to the Emrzror’s Counct.: 


In accordance with ‘your lordships’ letters; dated 31st ultimo, 
which I received with those of the Emperor, I waited upon the 
Protector and laid before him the two subjects:as directed by 
you; namely, first, that his Majesty had no wish by delaying 
or witholding his acquiescence to stand in the way of a good 
understanding between them (the. English) and the Scots, it 
being understood that in any arrangement that might be con- 
cluded his Majesty’s States and dominions should be included, 
and also that the subjects of his Majesty should be indemnified . 
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for damages and interests that they had suffered at the hands of 
the Scots,- with whom the Emperor had been at war solely on 
account of the English; the Emperor having sent me such in- 
ave as would satisfy them (the English) if matters proceeded 
so far, : : 
» The Protector replied that they had already received from their 
ambassador information to the same effect ;. but that at present 
they were not in such a position towards the Scots as to make 
negotiations practicable, the Scots instead of seeking an accord 
with them, being now trying to obtain the assistance of the’ 
French against them, as’ plainly appeared by an instruction* 
that had been sent to the Scottish ambassador resident in France. 
The effect of this instruction. was to urge very forcibly upon the 
King of France the great necessity in which the Scots found 
themselves, their condition being such that they would be obliged: 
to deliver themselves -into the hands of their enemies un! ess 
they were promptly succoured by a large force of troops, a grant 
of money, and aid in the form of victuals, the amount needed eing 
specified in-the instructions sent. - The Protector said that this. 
ocument had fallen into his hands; and that some day he would 
show it to me that I might see the great number of men and the 
large sum of money the Sects demanded. ‘The King of France, 
he had been informed, in any case had appointed M. de la Chapelle 
to go to Scotland with a certain number of Captains to inspect 
their fortresses and put. the Scots in better order to carry on the 
war. | 


.. Lasked the Protector whether -it was true, as I had been 


“assured, that one of their (the English) forts had beea beseiged 
by the Scots, and he replied that it was quite true that the 
Governor, (Regent) had sent.a certain number of troops with 
three pieces of artillery before the fort of Broughty Crag, which 
fort had been hastily constructed in a sandy position, by which 
it might easily be understood that it could not be considered 
very safe. Nevertheless, their (the English) garrison had been 
reinforced by some of the English ships, and_had twice sallied 
and inflicted damage upon. the enemy, without any loss on their 
own side.-:On one occaston, indeed, they had driven the enemy 
back and had spiked their two best pieces. He had not received 
any later news than’ this. Under your lordships’ correction 
this appears to me to indicate that there is less cause for suspicion 
-than ever of an agreement being made between them and the 
Scots ; in addition to which the Protector, referring. to the. 
conditions laid down in my instructions upon which the Emperor’s 
acquiescence would be granted, declared that they would never 
make any arrangement with the Scots without the entire satis- 


“faction of his Majesty. He believed that the Emperor would act 


thus towards them, and they would not do otherwise: neither in 
. this respect nor any other would they violate the treaty of. close 


» friendship and alliance. 


»: After many more courteous words to this effect, he reverted 
to the point of the indemnity to his Majesty’s subjects, repeating 


what Paget had said to me in a former interview, about the 
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difficulty which might occur in this respect. I repeated in 
substance the same observations that [ had made to Paget when. 
he had raised the question, adding also the remarks contained 
in the Queen Dowager’s letter to me respecting it, namely that 
the poverty of the people (i.e. the Scots) ought not to be advanced 
as an excuse for not making due compensation, since the Queen 
(of Scots), the Regent (Arran), the Council and the nobility 
«had all received their share of the plunder, and they, at all events, 
were perfectly solvent; and in any case that the realm itself 
ought to assume the responsibility. To this the Protector replied : 
“You may be quite sure that the Scots will never seek to make 
an arrangement with us so long as any one of them can find a 
penny”; and then, laughing, he continued; “But there is no 
need to talk about this now, seeing the present condition of 
affairs between us and the Scots: but we will not do other- 
wise than I have.told you with regard to’ satisfying the 
“Emperor.” eS : 
~The second point of my fristructions teferred to the intercession 
of the King of England in favour of the Duke of Saxony, which 
‘the Protector had proposed to me some fourteen or fifteen days 
vago. The Protector humbly thanked his Majesty. (the Emoeror) 
for the reply I gave him in this respect. 
T then opened to him the affair of the properties of his Majesty’s 
subjects in the Boulognais; in accordance with the directions 
contained in your lordships’ letters, without raising any question 
“or doubt with regard to the verbal promise he had given to me, 
~or showing any bitterness on account of the delays that had 
“taken place in carrying out the promised restitution. I assumed 
an appearance of ‘perfect confidence that he really wished to 
effect the restitution, and that his insistence upon a ‘schedule 
or specification of the claimants and their properties being 
‘furnished to him was made in good faith. I said that, as he 
_ well knew, I had not opposed this demand of his strongly at the 
- time, because it appeared to me that if was not very prejudicial 
to the settlement we desired ; but in view, now, of what your 
lordships (i.e. the Emperor’s Flemish Council of State) had 
“written to me, to the effect that such a specification could not 
“be compiled without public announcements being made in Artois, 
..Picardy, Flanders and Hainault, to discover those who were 
“deprived of their properties in the Boulognais, which public 
“announcement was in-your lordships’ opinion inadvisable from 
the English point of view, the matter had assumed a different 
aspect. It must also be considered, I said, that the particular 
requests I had recently made to him for the restitution of the 
properties of Madame d’Egmont and the Seigneur de Mourbecque 
> was of itself a sufficient specification, so far as their cases. were 
~ Goncerned, the claimants being persons of high rank and well 
~ known. There was no possible exception to be taken to their 
domicile or the services they had rendered, and their possessions 
in the Boulognais were famous, such, for instance, as the barony 
* of Fiennes, with its appurtenances, and the territory of Souverain 
Moulin. - 
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Tsaid f would give him my personal opinion onthe matter; namely 


“that for his own sake it would be inadvisable that more delay 


should take place in effecting the restitution to these two claimants, 
or that any further specification should be demanded in regard to. 
them. To this he answered: ‘“ Well, these two properties shall. 
be restored, but I must ‘discuss the matter with the Council,” 


_and then, reverting to my words about “ public announcement,” 


he continued: “We did not intend when we promised the 
concession that the King should return everything taken in the 
Boulognais and keep nothing for himself.” This gave me the key; 
to their meaning in insisting upon the specification of claims, 
and I replied that the agreement had extended, as we understood, 


“to all subjects of the Emperor who had not been in opposition 


to the King of England. The King, I said, would in any case 
retain a great deal of territory in the Boulognais, as the subjects: 


‘of the Emperor had possessed the least part of it; adding that it 


certainly appeared to me that it would be good policy in their 
own interests to place the gentry and other surrounding inhabi- 
tants under obligation to them, in order that they might always 
count upon their co-operation. It was, I said, of the greatest 
importance to them in case of hostilities occurring between them 
(the English) and France, to have.in their favour the people on 
the frontiers, both. in regard to the supply of stores and other 
services and commodity which they would receive from them, 
services which could not be obtained for money if these people 
on the borders were left in despair of ever recovering their properties. 
until the French again became masters of the country. . “ Well,” 
replied the Protector, ‘‘ I will discuss the subject with the Council,: 
in order that the two special claims presented by you. may. be 
despatched and restitution in those cases made. ~ : . 

intering then upon the question of the tallies (customs dues) 
in order to open that of the Calais wool staple, I informed the: 
Protector what had passed between the Grand Master (Lord’ 
St. John), Controller Paget, Dr. Petre and myself, and that the 
excuse they had given for the delay was that the Dean of London 
was absent. I had since, I said, endeavoured to pursue the 
matter with Dr. Petre, but he had declined to enter further into 
it until the return of the Dean; and it was easy to understand 
by this that they had no desire to come to any agreement on this 
point, whereby the subjects of the Emperor were very heavily 
burdened, contrary to all alliances, intercourse ‘and reason. : 
I made a discourse to him, setting forth that no nation in Christen-: 
dom enjoyed so many privileges in the Netherlands dominions 


_of the Emperor as the English, and no nation was so heavily 


burdened and harassed in this country as his subjects, who were, 
I said, better treated in every part of the world than here. ..In 


-this country, which was so closely bound in friendship with the 


Emperor, his subjects were more thwarted and troubled in their: 
business than anywhere else. = 

The Protector broke in upon my words here, and said: ‘“‘ We 
do you no wrong with regard to the tallies. They are of long 
standing, as has.been proved to you by. the Act. which speaks of « 
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the subsidy of poundage which was granted by it to the King 
for life. . The Act being of so. recent a date we were unquestion- 
ably bound to discharge the obligation.” He then proceeded tq 
restate all the arguments previously adduced in their favour, 
which arguments have already been answered ; and continucd : 


.that the said subsidy of tonnage and poundage was paid at the 
“time of and comprised in the treaty of intercourse,* as it had 
‘also been paid previously. And although this subsidy had been 


continued by the Act of Parliament in question for the life of 


the King, that fact could not relieve us of the obligation we were 


already under. to pay it, since we were not burdened by any 
fresh charge beyond what. we were liable to. pay before and 
during the time comprehended by the treaty of intercourse.t 


wo E repeated all that I thought necessary on the matter, but I 
could get nothing further; and consequently I insisted upon 


his giving me letters patent, containing a declaration in accordance 


with the confession made by the English Commissioners at the 
Commercial Conference at Bourbourgt in answer to us, that the 


subsidy was unduly exacted from us, in order that the matter - 


“may be remedied for the future. He (Somerset) wished to deal 


with the matter not-as Protector but as Treasurer General, who 


-is responsible for the Custom dues, and said that if he were. 
“furnished with a written statement, giving him the name of any 


officer. who had exacted a payment unduly he would see that ~ 


_-the offender was punished in an exemplary way. I told him that 
“that would be of no use. Everyone, I said, put up with the 
injustice rather than involve himself in lawsuits and prosecutions 


to clear up such things. I said such a procedure as that would 


never come to an end, and would cause a hundred times more 
‘trouble than the original grievance, whereas if there were letters 


“patent. given, laying down the just regulations, the officers on the. 


one hand would be afraid to demand more than what was right, 
and on the other the parties aggrieved, if there were any, would 


.got their complaints promptly attended to, whilst he, in his 


“capacity of Treasurer.-General, might the more easily remedy 


“the evil that exists... :-- ~ 


It will be recollected that the English Commissioners recently 
in their reply here in London touching the complaints of the 


Flemish merchants regarding the wool staple at Calais, referred 


us entirely to the commercial convention of 1522.on the subject, 


- and said that matters on both sides must be regulated by the 


clauses therein contained. ‘They considered that. no fault had 


* Tho Commercial Convention of 1495 and its renewals, 

+ It may be explained that the Flemings complained that they were charged 
tonnage and poundage by the English Custom House for goods imported, 
although the Act authorising the levy had been passed after their last treaty 
with England, their contention being that any change of duties could only be 





“ made by mutual consent. The English argument was that the-act under which 


the duty was now levied did not create but merely continued a burden already 
existing. ~ i 

{ The declaration made by the English Commissioners at Bourbourg in answer 
to the Flemish complaints was to the effeet that any new duties imposed upon 


‘ goods from Flanders since the signing of the original treaty were wira vires, 


Phe Flemings, as will be seen, rested their claim for exemption from the renewed 
duties upon this declaration, -_ =~ 7 3 
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been committed on their side, but, nevertheless, if any had been 
they were -ready to grant letters to remedy the matter. They 
considered, however, that such a course would be unnecessary, 
because ‘the said treaty would expire at the end of the year, 
owing to the late King’s death ; and they were of opinion that 
it would be desirable either to negotiate a fresh commercial 
convention or to renew the existing one. ee 

- In order therefore to anticipate those ere who are desirous 
‘of abolishing the Calais staple altogether, I opened the matter 
to the Protector by saying that these commercial conventions 
had been concluded between the sovereigns with the object of 
increasing the trade of their subjects, and that the trade of the 
wool staple at Calais was mainly directed to the advantage of 
the subjects of the King of England, since it was always carried 
on in the King’s dominions. . It was true, I said, that we also 
gained some convenience from it, and I had learnt that certain 
persons, for considerations of their personal profit, were desirous 
of abolishing the staple, whilst others were as anxious to maintain 
it ; and doubtless both parties would appeal to him (the Protector) 
to forward their respective objects. I therefore begged him to 
bear in mind when the matter was before him that both of these 
parties were English and subjects of the King; and that the 
abolition of the staple would not only be necessarily against the 
interest of one of them,: but would mean a restraint of. trade 
generally, which was established for the convenience and amity 
and good neighbourship between peoples, and should be fostered 
and promoted rather than diminished, having regard to the close 
alliance and friendship between the Emperor and the King of 
England. 

Tor this réason, I said, I considered it advisable to let him know 
what I thought about it, and what, in my opinion, was the best 
course he could adopt in the matter... This was that after he had 
heard both the English parties, each one of which, of course, was 
aiming at its own advantage without considering that of the King 
and the general welfare, he should, if he did not wish to take 
the responsibilty of negotiating a fresh commercial treaty, renew 
or prorogue the existing ene, until the King came of age. This 
would be for the satisfaction of all parties, and would avoid 
the introduction of any novelties. To this he replied; ‘“ Well 
yes, it must be continued ; but I have not meddled much with 
‘such matters hitherto, and I must speak to the council about 
it.” : 

I mentioned in passing that I had written to your lordships 
about his request touching the Calais woman arrested at Saint 
Omer; but that before my letters had reached you, the inter- 
cession of the English ambassador in Flanders and good 
neighbourship had caused the woman to be spared the full severity. 
of the Emperor’s ordinances, according to. which she had deserved 
death. Jt seemed to me that the Protector was not over pleased 
at this, for he had ready the minutes of the charges and evidence 
that your lordships had sent me; but I did not fail to point out 
to him that the correction wes very favourable, and requested 
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him to use his best endeavours to prevent their subjects from 
committing in future any similar scandal ; to which he replied : 
“That is quite right.” : 

‘As I was taking leave of him I asked him when I should return 
for the answer to the various points upon which we had conferred. 
“1 will,” he replied, “speak to the Council about them, and 
will then send you the answer.”. I immediately offered to come 
myself for it, as I thought that much the better course, since it 
would afford me an opportunity of further reply and persuasion 
if any fresh difficulty arose ;~ but he made.no other remark, 
dismissing me with very courteous words. 

In my last letter to your lordships I informed you that two 
bishops were in prison with the Bishop of Winchester, this being 
the current rumour, though it turns out to be untrue. The 
common people, indeed, are so ill affected towards the clergy that 
they set afloat the news about the ecclesiastics as they wish it 
were rather than as itis. The Bishop of Winchester, however, still 
remains in prison. I am informed that they are discussing in 
Parliament whether priests should be allowed to marry or not. 
The chantries, as I wrote recently to your lordships, have been 
granted. to the use of the King, but not so absolutely ; because 
Parliament is petitioning the King to grant half of them for the 
maintenance of the poor. The representatives of the towns of 
Haarlem and Leyden have arrived here, and I will use all possible 
diligence to obtain a favourable reply on both points, giving the 
earliest information thereon to your lordships. 

London, 12 December, 1547. 


Van per Detrr to Presipent Loys Scors (Lois pz 
. ScHore). 


The hasty departure of the last courier deprived me of the 
opportunity of thanking your lordship for your kind letter of 
the 27th ultimo, concerning the matter of the restitution of 
the property of the Emperor’s subjects situated in the Boulognais, 
which letter I received at the last moment. I humbly thank 
you for it now, as the instructions it brings me are very apposite. 
I will be guided by them, and will write more fully on the subject 
in my general letters to the Council. 

As I was writing this one of the secretaries of the (English) 
Council came to me, sent by the Protector to advise me that they 
had caused the King’s ships to be fitted out, for the purpose 
of surprising certain pirates who had entered the mouth of the 
Thames and were despoiling alt the. vessels that passed. He 
requested that I would give due notice of this to Flanders, in 
order that any ships in those ports that might be ready to sail 
for England should. be delayed in their departure, as quite four 
or five days would elapse before they (the English Council) could 
remedy the evil. They are using every effort to do this, but, 
nevertheless, it may be feared that several of our ships, for which 
the wind is now favourable, will have an evil time. Two of 
them (i.e. Flemish ships) arrived here yesterday ; one of them 
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having escaped out of their (the pirates’) hands, and the other 

left them some of its cargo, which mostly belonged to Englishmen, 
London; 12 December, 1547... ~ : te 


Dee. 12... Van per Derr to the Empzror. tee, <4 
Ta ana (The greater part of the letter is identical in substance with 
hi 


that of Van der Delft to the Flemish Council of State of the 
same date, but the following paragraphs are different.) 

I waited on the Protector with your Majesty’s instructions as 
to your consent being given as requested by the English to the 
treaty of peace with the Scots... 2... 7 : 

- In conversation with me respecting the indemnity to be granted 
to your subjects who had been despoiled by the Scots, the Pro-- 
tector repeated the remark that Paget had previously made to 
me, about the difficulty that might arise in this owing to those 
‘who had committed the robberies being insolvent and unable to 
make compensation, saying that Scotland was extremely poor 
and bare of money. I made a similar reply to him as I had 

. previously done to Paget ; namely, that of two partners in a common 
war one (England) was to take from the enemy the whole or the 
. greater part of his country for his share of the spoil of victory, 
and that being so it was surely the least that we could expect 
that your Majesty for your share should obtain satisfaction for 
: ia subjects for the pillage and spoliation to which they had 
‘ “been subjected to by the enemy, and particularly bearing in. 
mind that you had entered into the war with the Scots solely 
on account of the English, and had consistently refused all 
overtures on the part of the Scots to make a separate peace with 
“them. I added also what the Queen Dowager wrote to me, to 
the effect that the poverty and insolvency of the people ought 
not to be adduced as a reason since the Queen (of Scotland), the 
Regent and. the nobility had all had their share of the 
plunder. «6. 6. e ye tokee 

After this I told the Protector that your Majesty had written 
to me to the same effect as the English ambassador had informed 
them, respecting the intercession made in their name to your 
Majesty in favour of Quke John Frederick (of Saxony), and I 
gave him (the Protector) the message with which you had intrusted 

- me for him, and if he thought well also for the King. He took 
it in very good part, and said I need not trouble to convey it to 
the King, as he himself would inform him of it, thanking your 
Majesty very humbly for your gracious response. 

TI then passed to the subject of the restitution of the properties 

* of the Countess of Egmont and the Seigneur de Morbecque, 
situated in the Boulognais, in accordance with his verbal promise 
to me, although he had always insisted that he must first have 

-~a schedule of the particulars of all the claims to be made for’ 
restitution. 4 tee Ea 

Afterwards we discussed the expiration of the Commercial 
Convention of 1522, respecting the wool staple at Calais; and 
I pointed out to him why for many good reasons and for the 
advantege cf England the staple should be preserved, and also 
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that the Commercial Converition with us should be renewéd; if 
he did not wish to take the responsibility of negotiating a fresh 
one. After very long discussion, of whicn I have given a full 
account in my letter to the Council, the Protector promiséd me 
that the two claimants mentioned should have their properties 
in the Boulognais restored to them, but that it must be done by 
the Council, with whom he would consult on the matter, and 
‘also on that of the maintenance of the Calais staple.» I am in 
daily expectation of replies on both points. ° : 

The wrangle that took place between the Protector. and the 
French ambassador here, as I wrote to your Majesty, appears 
to have originated in the seizure by the French of the town of 
Fiennes. I see that there is very little confidence in the French 
here, and the English are not. without fear that they may attempt 
something else. . 

London, 12 December, 1547. 


Sr. Mauris to the Quen Dowaaek of Huncary} 


I have from time to time reported to your Majesty what I have 
“been able to learn of the progress of affairs between Dux (Henry I) 
and the King of England ;°.the last news begin the publication 
in France that it had’ been agreed to surrender the ships captured 


- on both sides and simultaneously. 


Dux says that the English ambassador has“ éompliiried to’ 
-him on behalf of his King that proclamations have been made . 


“by sound of trumpet in various towns of Normandy, Brittany 


‘and Guienne, to the effect that no intercourse is to take place 
with the English. “The King of England expresses his surprise 
at such a proclamation, as no prohibition of a similar character 
had been agreed to or had been published in England. Seeing, . 
moreover, that the two countries were at peace, the proceeding 


“was considered a most unreasonable one. ‘There had been no- 


‘rupture of the peace, and all that had been done was to embargo 


certain vessels on both sides at the request of private mercliants. - 
The English ambassador was told in reply to his representation 

that the King (of France) had ordered no such proclamation 

to be made, and enquiries should be made how and why it was 


‘done. It was possible that the Admiralty officers learning of 


the embargo of French ships in England, had on ‘their own 
authority warned the subjects to sail on their guard. Since, 
however, the principal matter had now been settled in effect, all 


‘the other questions of a-secondary character should now be 


arranged, andthe two peoples live henceforward in. peace and 
amity. 20 BS ES ae ; : erste ae 
This reply, Madam, is in entire conformity with their usual 


‘fashion of procedure when they have done wrong, namely, to 


disavow their officers, whom the English ambassador himself 
knows, were specially ordered by the King (of France) to make 
the proclamation in question. . ~ : 

At the same time, Madam, the English ambassador complained 
to Dux that great warlike preparations of stores were being made _ 
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on this side, and great ships of war kept in several harbours 
being fitted ready for hostilities. The King of England could 
only conciude that they were with the object of carrying 
help to the Scots, seeing that the French were not at war with 
the Emperor. If, remonstrated the English, the intention was 
to go to the aid of the Scots in any way that would entirely alter 
the peace and friendship now existing. The ambassador added 
that it was well known that several captains, both Italian and: 
French, had gone from here to Scotland, and it was asserted that 
their object was to reinforce the Scots in their defence, and to 
encourage and help them to recover the country they had lost 
since the last great English victory. They were also to teach 
the Scots how to demolish the forts that were being constructed. 
against them. It was even openly asserted by people here that; 
Dux intended to send to the Scots forces and munitions from. 
Brest, where a large number of ships were already collecting. 
The ambassador complained greatly of these preparations, 
adding that the French still kept their lansquenets in arms’ 
opposite the English coast, the sole object evidently being to 
keep them (the English) in fear_or.to indicate to. them that their 
friendship was doubted. : 

The Constable replied to. these points that no fresh preparations 


‘for war were being made on this side. They had only carried. 


out such operations as had long ago been ordered, and such 
as had always been customary in France, and indeed in England 
and elsewhere, for the maintenance and defence of the State. “It 
is true that stores and ships wore being sent to Brest, but that 


fact should. cause no surprise, since the ee of Normandy were. 
e. 


inadequate to receive such large vessels or harbour them so. 
safely as Brest.. With regard of the going” of captains hence 
to Scotland, he said that the King could. not prevent his own 
subjects or others in his service from going and seeing the world ;. 
but he had not sent them to Scotland’ If, however, he did 
decide to help the Scots it would not. be to the violation of the 
last treaty (with the English), in which the Scots were included 
in the peace with the King of England, although the latter was 
not observing it towards them. Referring. to the lansquenets, 
he replied that they were stationed where they were as being: 
the most convenient winter quarters, adding that the English - 
might consider that they were not the only people in the world, 


. and that they (the French) .were not by any means sure how they 


_ stood with the Emperor. 


Madam, J learnt all these details from the English ambassador, 
who still asserts that the French have disavowed Paulin’s last ~ 
act, by saying that the latter exceeded his instructions, although 
they did not object to negotiate sincerely with them (the English). 
He (the English ambassador) told me also that the French: 
ambassador in England had very nearly got into trouble here’ 
on the same matter, but he had been able to justify himself 
by exhibiting a letter written to him by the late King (Francis), 
ordering him to help Paulin in his negotiations and accept Paalin’s 
statements with regard to the King’s intentions. For this and 
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other reasons Paulin is now a prisoner in Paris, where he weeps 
for his miserable sins and the wrongs he has committed against 
the subjects of the Emperor.* P83 AG, 

Whilst the conferences I have spoken of with the English 
ambassador were in progress, it was reported here that some 
negotiations were going on for an arrangement between the 
King of England and the Scots ; and that Dux (Henry II) wished 


» the Queen and Governor (Regent Arran) of Scotland to consent 


to the new marriage of the little Princess of Scotland, but with 
the condition that she should not be taken out of the country, 
and that the forts constructed by the English in Scotland should 
be dismantled.t I tried to draw from the English ambassador 
some information as to the truth of this, but he replied on several 
occasions that he had no knowledge whatever of it: but that 
he was quite sure that the Protector would never come to terms 
with the Scots, unless the Princess’ marriage to the King 
(Edward V1) was effected, and the last treaty (with the French) 
fully recognised and solemnly ratified on oath. The Protector, 
he said, would no longer allow himself to be beguiled by. the: 
French and Scots with mere words; and he assured me that 
several Scots. gentlemen were now with him (the Protector) ; 


: the one who had been taken prisoner (Huntly) was exerting 


his best influence to forward the said marriage and the submission 
of Scotland to obedience to England. They have the assurance 
that if they can conveniently prepare for war next year, all. 
other matters may be dealt with successfully, and they (se. the 
English) will then have little fear of France. 

With regard to this, Madam, I told the (English) ambassador 
what I had heard here; namely that Dus and his friends were 
anxious to make the restoration of Boulogne a condition of their 
support of the marriage (i.e. between Mary of Scotland and 
Edward VI), to which he replied that he could. not believe that 
the Protector would surrender Boulogne on any account until 
the expiration of the period fixed by the last treaty, as if he 
did the King of England might at some future time impeach him, 
besides which neither the-Council nor the English people would 
consent to such a thing. The King of England, he said, could 
draw from his subjects all that was necessary for the defence 
of Boulogne; and he (the ambassador) hoped that the place 
would be well supplied and a good guard kept upon it ; and that 
they would not fail to carry on negotiations for an agreement with 


. Scotland, unless the King of France openly aided the latter. 


I do not know, Madam, whether he was deceiving me with 
regard to this affair, but it is certain that there is-much talk of 
the settlement referred to; and it is even reported that Dux 
(Henry II) has recalled Secretary Paniter from Brest, in order 


--to confer with him on the matter, and instruct him to tell the 





* In the Ynurder of Frogoso and Rincon (see note page 174) Paulin had 
arranged with the Turk the alliance against the Emperor, and he was for this 
reason and others particularly disliked by the imperial party. 

+ This rumour spread by the French and Scots was of course only to cover the 
active negotiations that were then in progress for the sudden deportation of the 
child Queen of Scots to France ard her ketrothal to the Dauphin, 
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Queen of Scotland that it will be advisable for her to dissemble 
the affair-in order to gain time. The long and short of this is 
that he (Henry I})fdesires that ‘nothing shall be done to his 
prejudice, recommending the Queen to keep her daughter in, 
her hands, and assuring her positively that if the worst comes 
to the worst he will stand by her. - l 

As the King of France becomes less ‘hopeful of being able to 
come to terms with the Emperor I suspect he will become more 
anxious to agree with the King of England, whilst pacifying 
the Scottish trouble. It is reported that when Des Cordes went 
recently to England, which was before the restitution of the 
ships seized had been agreed to, he asked the English Council 
in the name of the King of France whether they wanted peace 
or war, and the Council after some deliberation had replied that 
it was indifferent to the King of England which he had. It was, 


* said the Council, the English who ought to complain and put 
“that question to the King of France rather than otherwise, as 


they were being troubled by him. 
-T am not sure whether this is really what passed, but from 


- what I can perceive on all sides there is no sign of the slightest 
__ friendly feeling at present between Dux and the King of England, 
’“put on the other band much distrust and unpleasantness, as 
~the English are quite aware that the King of France is assistin 


the Scots. If they do not come to some agreement about Scotlan 
I am of opinion that the enmity will grow. Dux professes to 
be willing to fulfil the last treaty of peace, including in it the 


settlement of all outstanding questions where any change or 


_innovation has been made against the Scots.* These are matters, 


however, very difficult of digestion. : 
Whilst this letter was being written there came news that a 


‘fight had taken place between the English and French near 


the fort (i.e, at Boulogne) on account of the attempt of the 
English to re-victual. Boulogne. The French, it appears, lost two . 
standards, but they succecded in preventing the victuals from 
being introduced into the place. M. de Chatillon was accordingly 
ordered to go thither with all speed with his lansquenets and the 
Picardy garrisons to break the wall constructed at Boulogné. 
This is quite publicly reported here, although’ I have had no 
certain intelligence of it. It is possible that under cover of 
this talk they may aim at quite a different enterprise. I will. 
learn all I can of it for your Majesty’s information. 

(There are several paragraphs of the above letter referring 
to the affairs of the Prince of Orange, and other subjects, of 
no present interest and unconnected with England and the 
Reformation. These are consequently omitted.) - 

After the above letter was written, Madam, I learnt certainly 
from Olsacius that recently Dux and the Constable gave instruc- 
tions to a gentleman of the Court, whosqname he could not give 
me, to go to London and find some means to confer with Paget, 
jn order to tell him, as if of his own accord, that he had positive 
information that there would be no objection here to consent 


_* That isto say reverting to the Status quo ante with regard to Scotland, 
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to the marriage of the Princess of Scotland to the King of England 
if at the same time the latter would give.up Boulogne and all 
the forts adjacent to it, without any further talk of the money, 
which by the terms of the last treaty has to be paid when the 
place is surrendered. . The envoy is to exhort Paget to seize 
this opportunity, for the great advantage it’ offers to England, 
by ahve effecting a union between the latter country and Scot- 
land. - 


The envoy had been over to England in fulfilment of these“ 
instructions, and had spoken with Paget and the Protector, 
who had asked him whether he had any authority to make such 
a proposal, and whether he intended at once to place in their 
hands the Princess of Scotland. He. replied that what he had 
said was simply on his own account, and he had gone as far as 
he had done in his anxiety to see good peace and amity established 
between Dux, the King of England and the Scots. To this 
Paget and. the Protector replied that there was no reason why 
they should proceed further in.the matter with him, as he had 
no authority to treat; and they dismissed him with a present 
of three hundred crowns, He returned hither and reported 
what had passed, whereupon after some deliberation they decided 
to send him back to England to continue the negotiations. In 
the meanwhile, however, the discord at the Boulogne forts took 
place, and the despatch of the envoy was consequently suspended. 
But he (the informant) believed that this squabble would easily 
be pacified, and that the said personage would proceed to England 
on his mission; the object being the further to ensure them 
(the French) against any action on the part of the Emperor. 
In any case, however, the French would not allow the Princess 
of Scotland to be taken out of her own country, even if they 
consent to the marriage. Olsacius says that they do this merely 
to gain time and keep the English friendly, with the object of 


counteracting the designs of the Emperor, and with the intention 


of helping the Pope in case. his Majesty should give him any 
trouble about the Council... He assures me that Dux has decided 
to do this, and in any case he has already given a promise to 
the Pope to that effect through the Cardinal of Guise. 


Y learnt also for certain, Madam, from Cardinal Ferrara’s 
secretary, who is resident, here, that a settlement had been 
arrived at between Dux and the King of England, but.he gave 
me no further particulars.. I think therefore that there must 
be something in it, and that these people. are doing their utmost 
to arrange matters for the sole purpose of opposing the 
Emperor.: Sige PS ae aa mo) oe Sack pe 

With regard to the recent squabble near the fort at Boulogne, 
the Secretary of Ferrara and others tell me for certain that the 
affair happened much as was related in my letter, but that the 
English had succeeded in getting their victuals inside the town, 
the French having provoked the contest by insisting upon 


exvaminine the victnais, 
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Dec. 27. ‘Van DER Dexrt to the EMPEROR. 


aie neers . Since writing my letters of the 12th instant I have received 


your Majesty’s despatches of the 2nd, with letters of credence 
for the King,.the Protector, Controller Paget and others. © 
I had previously found the Protector very favourably inclined 
towards my arguments for the continuance of the Commercial 
‘Treaty of 1522, touching the wool staple at Calais, and conse- 
quently I considered it sufficient to deliver only the letters directed’ 
to him and to the King. He accepted it with great courtesy, 
‘and listened kindly to-the considerations I laid before him -to. 
. the end in view. 
When I had finished my address he said: “I quite approve 
of what you say with regard to continuing the treaty in question, - 
.in order that no innovation should be made between our two 
sovereigns who. are now in such close.amity. Indeed, T am in 
favour of maintaining all the existing treaties.” He said that,” 
with this object, he would at once write to their ambassador, 
_instructing him to address your Majesty on the subject, and 
to beg me to send you powers to settle with them here for a 
prolongation of the said commercial treaty for a period of ten. 
years, by which time the King will be out of his tutelage. 
- I fell into conversation with the Protector about the action « 
.of the French in having knocked down some structures that 
their people (the English) had put up in the Boulognais, but 
so far as I can perceive, they are still in doubt whether. they 
will go to war with them or not. The Protector told me that 
Monsieur de Chatillon had sent a. gentleman to the English 
“commander at Boulogne, to tell him that he had razed the places 
constructed by evil disposed Englishmen, in. violation of the 
treaty between the King of France and their master, the King 
of England.* The King of France, he said, intended to comply 
“with and observe the treaty in all amity and good faith, so that 
if the English liked he (Chatillon) would also demolish the castle: 
or fort of Fiennes, which was in his possession. ~ 
A reply to this message was drafted here, to the effect that 
the French had no right to do as they had done, but if they 
_wished to make’ partiak amends for their past proceedings they 
might do so by retiring from Fiennes without demolishing or 
disturbing any thing that they (the English) had constructed, 
“and leaving the place as they had found it. “Your Majesty will 
understand better than I canto what end the message and. offer 
of Chatillon are directed. - + : ; : 
With regard to Scotland, the Protector told me that the troops 
of the Governor (Regent Arran), who had been before one of 
their forts called Broughty Craig in Scotland, had all withdrawn 
‘after having lost a large number of men and their little artillery ; 





* The terms of the treaty of peace between England and France provided 
that no fresh fortifications should be erected by the tnglish at Boulogne and the 
territory tu be held by them pending the payment of the indemnity, and the 
French were similarly Lound, A fort, however, had been erected by the latter 
on the South of Boulogne Harbour, and the English had masked it with a new 
earthwork, Several other defensive works had also been constructed elsewhere, 
as at Fiennes etc, ° 
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their principal commander having been killed. Ho said’ that 
every day numbers of Scotsmen came in from a hundred miles 
round to offer their services to the King of England. He had 
no news of the arrival in Scotland of M. de la Chapelle. He 
was much surprised at this, because he had received letters from 
France saying that de la Chapelle had sailed three weeks before 
the date of the letters, and, as the Protector said, he could not 
be in Scotland for three days without his knowing of it. 

'I have understood that they have sent to Captain Court 
Penninck (Conrad Penninck) “instructions to raise troops for 
them, but the matter is kept strictly secret, and I have not been 
able to discover yet how many are to be raised or where they 
are to serve. Colonel Gamboa* has been also commissioned to 
raise two companies of Spaniards, and they are coming over 
every day from France. 

Parliament has just been prorogued until the month of April, 

and up to the last they have been eye hotly about religion. 
So far as I can understand, they will hold to the disorder pro- - 
fessed by the men of Wittemberg ; but. nevertheless Mass is 
still celebrated ; although I know not how long it will last. : 
’ The Bishop of Winchester has been twice to see the Pretector, 
and it is believed that he will shortly be released. A fow days 
ago there arrived here Friar Bernardino de Siena, Peter Martyr 
the Florentine, and a German who is said to be a relative of 
Dr. Jonas. They have been well lodged by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. . 

London, 27 December, 1547. 


Van DER Detrt to the Councm. 


Following my last letters of the 12th instant T: have been 
pressing diligently for a definite reply from the Protector to 
my representations about the continuance of the ccmmercial 
convention of 1522 concerning the wool staple, and also on the 
questions of the customs tallies and the restitution to Madame 
d’Egmont and the Seigneur de Morbecque of their estates situated, 
in the Boulognais.. But these people have been so constantly 
occupied with their Parliament that they have been prevented 
from attending to the business referred to; and I have conse- 
quently been unable to obtain audience, except for a time on 
Christmas day, although I had previously sent word to the 
Protector that I had a letter of credence from the” Emperor 
addressed to him. When I saw him on Christmas day I delivered 
the letter and repeated to him in substance what I’ had said to: 
him previously about the three points. in question as I have 
written to your lordships. . 2... 

~> (The details of the writer’s interview with the Protector are 
substantially the same as those contained in the letter to the 
Emperor ef the same date.) +). a > 





“,* A full account of this Spanish soldier of fortune Sir Pedro Gamboa and 
of the mercenary Spanish troops he commanded in England will be found in the 
present writer's Hspanoles € Ingleses en el siglo X VI, and in The Spanish 
Chronicle of Henry VILI, edited also by Martin Hume, : . 
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He would, he said, consult with the Council with regard to 
the continuance of the commercial treaty, but he would send 
and tell me later for how long a period it should be prolonged. _ 
This he did yesterday evening, when the first Secretary, ‘Dr. 


‘Petre, came and said that the renewal should be for ten years. 


He handed me letters to this effect that they had written - 
to their ambassador resident with the Emperor, asking me to 
forward them with my own despatches, which I promised to 
by this courier. Your lordships will doubtless recognise the 
desirability of expediting the power as much as possible, in 


order that the affair may be carried through before these people 


alter their minds, the price of wool being as high here as ever 
it was. The common people are strongly opposed to the wool 
being sent out of the country, and attempts are being made 
to induce some Spaniards to bring wool hither from Spain. 

I also spoke to the Protector on the subject. of the abuses 
which are being committed in this wool trade; that the fleeces 
were picked (comme l'on espluchoit les peaulx) whereby their 
merchants of the staple were benefited, as he (the Protector) 
must have heard from the complaints made to Parliament by 


their own people. He assured me that he had heard nothin 
- about it, but it was probable that this point had been postpone 


with several others for consideration when Parliament re- 
assembles in the month of April. 

“With regard to the Customs tallies the Protector said he had 
instructed the principal officers of the éxchequer to send him 
detailed reports of them. He had, he said, received these reports, 
and since I had entered the house he had caused them to be 
searched for everywhere amongst his papers; but had been 
unable to find them, so he was. obliged to defer the discussion 
of the matter for the present. 

Dealing then with the subject of the restitution of the estates 
of Madame d’Egmont and the Signeur de Morbecque, he said 
that he would see that the restitution was duly made ;. where- 
upon I remarked that I hoped that this time it would be done 


effectually, and not as it was on the other occasion, when their 
‘officers at Boulogne said they knew nothing about it and refused 


to carry out the restitution. To this the Protector replied : 
“No! no! we will write to them, and there will be no hitch, 
but the conditions laid down for the concession must be fulfilled.” 
To this I answered that he would find that everything I had 
undertaken by instruction of the Queen Dowager would be 
strictly fulfilled, and her Majesty also would take the most 


“scrupulous care not to write in support of any claimants unless 


she was qnite satisfied as to the justice of their claims. I gave 
the full names of Madame d’Egmont and S. de Morbecque to 


“Secretary Petre that he might make out the documents. 


In the course of my conversation withthe Protector I learnt 
about the French having knocked down some structures the 
English had built in the Boulognais. (The letter continues and 
concludes in similar terms to those in the letter to the Emperor 
of the same date.) : 

London, 27 December, 1547. 
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Paper headed (in French) “Copy of Wat tazy Warire 
FROM Paris to THE ABBA DE SAINT VINCENT RESPECTING 
Canapa.” ° 


* Most honoured Sir,—In accordance with your letters I have * 
made enquiries respecting these new lands, but have been unable 
to discover any letter specially from them. Yesterday after the 
lesson on the sphere which is given-by. a Spaniard very learned 
in mathematics named Jo. Martinez the great Latinist whom you 
may know as the Queen’s physician, I had a long conversation: 
with him whilst we walked together to the Sorbonne, where he 
was going to sup. He had in the course of his lesson mentioned * 
the torrid zone, and I seized upon this opportunity for intro- 
ducing the subject that interests us, by saying that the ancients 
appeared to have been greatly in error in believing that the said 
land (¢.e. Canada) was not inhabited; whereas the Spaniards 
had now found it perfectly habitable. ae. 

He replied that not only the Spaniards, but the French, the 
Germans and many others had found it so. I then asked him : 
whether he had heard if this Strait by which Roberbal intended ~ 
to sail was open and navigable to pass through to the other side, 
and so to reach the Moluccas or to Peru; and. if the latitude 
and longitude of these new lands had been fixed.. He replied 
that there was nothing certain known about it yet, as the men 
who had gone thither were not mathematicians, and were’con- 
sequently not capable of giving a good description of the situation 
of these places. With regard to this Northern Sttait-about which 
I enquired especially, everything almost depended upon it. He 
said that a pupil of bis had been there since ; but they saw when 
they looked inside the Strait that the sea was like great mountains 
of ice, and consequently they were afraid to penetrate any further. 
It might be deduced from this that the sea would be completely 
frozen in the winter, and that when the warm weather comes 
the ice breaks up, the floes-being piled one upon another by the 
action of the storms, Bosiie Sgt at ei 

To-day I went to visit M- Oronce in his lodging, and’ asked 
him if it would be possible to obtain any charts of the new lands, 


and whether he had heard anything interesting in his conversations 


with Roberbal. “He said that the intended voyage of Roberbal 


; had been suspended for the present, and he had not time to busy 
shimself with the matter just now. With regard to the Strait, 


however, he could say that it was not at all navigcble: and. 


sit would be necessary -to-go by land, as they could not reach 


the Moluccas. by the way they-intended. As.to the situation 


‘of the Strait, according to the description given by Gema 


Phrisins (?) in the mappemonde recently made at Louvain, he 
said it was about 328 longitude and 66 north latitude.* < 

On the other side towards the south, after passing the equi- 
noxial there is another Strait called by the name of Magellan, 
which is said on the Louvain chart (for the German charts which 





* Tho “Strait” in question would appear from the latitude to have been the 
entrance to Hudson’s Strait or perhaps the inlet afterwards called Frobisher’s 
Bay. 
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“resemble that of Louvain do not give the degrees of latitude and 
‘Jongitudc) to be in longitude 310 and in south latitude avout 53. 
‘I understafid that this Strait is navigable, and that the Castilians 
go by it to Peru ; and Molucca can also be reached that way.* 
Termislitan is on land contiguous between these two Straits 
towards the west, and in longitude 274, and in south latitude 20. 
From there sailing south and turning towards the east is Peru 
-in longitude 290 and 300 or thereabouts, and in south latitude 
sabout 5, 8, or 10. All these lands join; and Canada, which I 
understand is near the said northern Strait, continues far beyond 
from Temislitan, and. still further from Peru. - It thus appears 
that if they cannot get through this Northern’ Strait, which is 
said to be as yet unexplored, but which Oronce says is not navig- 
“able, they will not hinder or trouble the Castilians. From Peru 
‘sailing a long way towards the west lies Molucca, situated on the 
equinoxial in longtinde. 180-182-or thereabouts. I take the 
longitude in the usual way, counting from the Fortunate Isles 
- in the Atlantic,t towards the East and returning to the Fortunate 
Isles onthe equinoxial. This is all I have been able to discover 
-up to the present. If I can obtain any more good information I 
» will send it to you by the earliest opportunity. 


VAN per Detrt to the Fiimish Counot or Srate. ° : 


“Imp. Arch, . Since ‘writing to your tener on the 27th ultimo I have 


endeavoured to obtain the official letter addressed to the King’s 
authorities in the Boulognais directing them to restore to the 
Dowager Countess of Egmont her barony of Fiennes and its 
appurtenances, and to the Seigneur de Mourbecque his manor of 
Souverain Moulin. This letter has now been sent to me, and I - 
-have the pleasure to forward it to your Lordships herewith, in 
order that you may utilise it as you think proper. % 
. _ The King with the whole of the Council are now sigan | at. 
"Hampton Court. ‘On New Year’s day the King went publicly 
to mass, which was celebrated with the accustomed solemnity. 
It appears that the resolutions that they have adopted and 
ordered in this Parliament will not be carried into effect until 
next May, this being set forth in the rolls of their ordinances on 
the Holy Sacrament. which they have had printed. I have 
* obtained ’& copy of these, and the conclusion to be drawn from it 


is that they. will administer~-the Communion . sub utraque 
~ specie§ . : Fate Baie 


' * It is extremely curious that the cosmographer whose account is here given 
was far more advanced in his knowledge of tho geography of the American 
continent than the cartographers of many years lator appear to have beon ; for 
instance, the Zeno chart of 1558, the Frobisher map of 1576 and 1577-8, and 
others somewhat earlier show no signs of so clear a notion as this of the real 

_._configuration of the whole continent. - , 

+ ae. Mexico. The name given to the country here is probably a corruption 
of Tenochtitlan, the Aztec name for Mexico, a A 
+ The Canaries, from which the longitude was always-reckoned by the Spanish 
seamen . ‘a & 
-. §-The resolution referred to had been unanimously adopted by Convocation 
on the 2 December, the Ordinance to administer the Eucharist in both kinds 


4o all Communicants having been proposed by Cranmer, . 
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‘There is no fresh news of the Scots, or from France, beyond : 
-what I wrote to your Lordships recently. 
London, 4 January, 1548, 


Van pER Detrt to the Fremisn Counc oF Stare. 


““On the 4th instant I forwarded to your Lordships a letter 
from the King of England’s Council, accompanied by letters of 
“my own, authorising the restitution to the Countess of Egmont 
and to the Seigneur de Mourbecque of their respective estates 
“in the Boulognais.. Since then nothing has happened here 
specially worthy of mention. The King is still staying at 
Hampton Court, and it is said that he may be expected back 
here in London next week. : 

The bishop of Winchester is now out of prison, and IT am 
informed that he has to declare his opinion of a certain book that 
has been handed to him.* To judge from appearances he will 
conform with the others as he sees he is out of favour. A few 
days ago all the foreign captains were summoned to Court, in 
order to learn from them what troops they would be able to 
muster ; but as subsequently news was received here of the 
reply given by the Pope to the Cardinal of Trent, the matter was 
‘dropped and no more was said about it.t Nevertheless these 
‘people (the English) are providing their ports and strong places 
with stores and munitions, so as to be prepared against the 
French in any case, as they repose very little confidence in the 
latter people. 

They (the English) have received news that the Seigneur de la 
Chapelle had arrived in Scotland with his company where he was 
swaggering bravely, assuring the Queen (Dowager Mary . of 
Lorraine) and the Regent (Arran) that the King of France, his 
master, would send them all the contributions of men and money 
that they needed against the English. Nevertheless there is no 
lack of Scotsmen who are coming in to join the English. There 
is, indeed, one who has come in on the same pretext, who they 
say was an admiral; but I understand that they do not trust 
him over much, and will-not be very ready to let him go when 












2 liberation. being, no -¥8S 
told, the generalpardon thittind been granted when Parliament was proroguea.~ 
Ho was,-hovever, admonished on the subject of his formor contumacy and 

» required: fo state plainly whether he would undertake to reee*ve the royal 

"fajnetions, the homilies and such other points of doctrine or-discipline as the 
King and elergy might ordain. Whilst professing readiness to obey generally 
he protested against certain articles of the homilies, and requested a short timo 
to consider these before giving a complete acceptance of them. The “ book ” 
mentioned in the text was apparently the homilies. Gardiner returned to his 
dioceso with this incomplete acceptance. 

_t Zhe reason for the summons of the merconary captains was really with a 
viow of raising a force to capture Haddington. Particulars of thie meoting of 
mercenaries.and what came of it will be found.in The Spanish Chronicle of 
Henry VIII. (p. 199), edited by the present writer. ‘The conciliatory answer given 
> by the Pope to the Emperor’s envoy the Cardinal of Trent in the matters of the 
Council and the r European peace. Van 
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he wants to do so.* The ear! of Huntly still remains hore under 
respectful guard but a prisoner. I am writing at present to his 
Majesty (the Emperor) about the agreement arrived at in 
Renegat’s affair, in order that the embargo in Spain may be 
raised. i : . 
- London, 22 January, 1548." 


Van DER DevrT to the Emprror. ae 

Since my last despatches nothing has happened here worthy 
of writing to your. Majesty, except that I have continued 
incessantly to urge for the restitution of the property that 
Renegat had plundered from some of your Majesty’s subjects, 
at whose instance the embargo of English property in Spain was 
decreed. The Great Master of the Household, Lord St. John, 
Controller Paget and myself have met several times to arrive at- 
some satisfactory settlement, and at length the representatives 
here of the parties who have been plundered, having full 
powers to act in their name, have agreed with Renegat himself. 

By this arrangement Renegat undertakes to surrender what 
he confesses to have taken, of which a part is in being here, the 
rest to be restored in the form of money in Spain. The entire 
value will reach six thousand ducats: With regard to the 
balance which was claimed by those who had been despoiled, 
reaching a sum of about fourteen thousand ducats, Renegat persists 
in his assertion that he. has never captured anything at all 
beyond the property represented by the six thousand ducats 
abovementioned. In order, therefore, to avoid the lawsuit which 
Renegat was anxious to provoke, and which he continued to 
declare would result in the .evidence of the complainants 
themselves proving his case, the representatives of the com- 
plainants have. made a further compromise with him. .He 
declares that he can bring forward at least two hundred’ 
witnesses to prove that in the coffer or chest he took there was 
no more than he confesses and is willing to restore; .and it has 
been settled that Renegat shall at the expiration of eight years pay 
a further sum of five thousand eight hundred ducats, providing 
at once sufficient security for the payment. ~ 

We have thought on the whole that it would be best to accept 
this offer, having regard_to Renegat’s insufficiency, be being 
unable even ‘to furnish the first sum of six thousand ducats, 
representing what he confesses to have taken, except by means 
of subscriptions from the English merchants who are anxious to 
get the embargo on their property raised in Spain. He would 
be even less able to provide security for the payment of the 
second amount without the assistance of the King, who has 
consented to letting him have. a certain quantity of lead at a 
reasonable price and on long credit. The Protector and the 
members of the Council say that they. never would have acceded 





* Probably Lord Bothwell, who was in London at the time, and who, Lord 
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to this if it had not been out of friendship for your Majesty, 
which has also led them to make Renega’ pay the 5,800 ducats 
abovementioned which he still persists in saying are demanded 
of him unjustly, and that he ought to be heard in his own 
justification. So. es ogee ee ee 
_ Having regard to the first decision of the Council in the matter, 
namely, to deliver into our hands all Renegat’s possessions, and 
also his person, in‘order that we might proceed against .him in 
any way or country we pleased, the Council declaring to me that 
if Renegat’s goods had been sufficient to meet our claims they 
should all have been confiscated to us. I cannot help believing 
in the truth of what the Protector and Council say, as above 
‘mentioned. ‘So far as I could perceive, Sire, also I think that the 
Protector would have been well pleased if we had taken the 
person of Rencegat with his gocds, in order that the merchants 
might not have been burdened with the contribution they have 
undertaken to pay, and that he himself might have made a more. 
advantageous bargain with the lead. I do not think, moreover, 
the Protector is very well disposed towards Renegat, who has 
always been @ servitor of the former, Lord Chancellor.* °* 
_ The settloment is, however, made’ conditional upon the 
English property in Spain. being freely released, otherwise all 
“parties are to remain exactly as at present. It seems to me, Sire, 
‘that, if your Majesty pleases, it would not be a bad thing to 
‘order this release, for, in good truth, if the business is brought 
finally to the issue of a lawsuit here, the master of the Spanish 
‘ship will not escape suspicion. “Your Majesty will - please 
therefore consider if it will not be advisable to release at once the 
English property now embargocd. The owners say that they 
have suffered great injury in loss of capital and interest for a 
‘matter in which they themselves are quite blameless. . Great 
complaints have continued to be made on this subject, afd the 
‘late King Henry and the members of the Council have frequently 
reproached me about it, especially after I had assured them by 
“your Majesty’s orders that the seizures should be released on 
bail being given. This, they say, has not yet been done, in 
- violation of the treaty of close alliance. I have always replied 
_ to these representations as well as I could to exonerate your 
. Majesty,. but really your subjects have been, much hampered 
-in getting their claims attended to in consequence of - these 
vembargoes. os ee as 
In these affairs, “as in all”others, I have invariably found 
- Controller Paget very reasonable. I will also fully inform his 
Highness the Prince (Philip) of this business by means of the 
“attorneys of the Spanish claimants, who are going to Spain to 
petition for the raising of the embargoes there. In the mean- 
_ while the property surrendered by Renegat here is deposited in 
the hands of an Italian. Your Majesty ordered me formerly to 
cléim as confiscated to your Majesty the gold or-silver that came 
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from the Indies* ; and TI shall be grateful if your Majesty will 
instruct me as to your pleasure in the matter. I am moved to 
crave for this guidance, because the Spanish merchants 
emphatically affirm that my own instructions show that your 
Majesty has no right of confiscation in the case.” ... ays 
The King is still at Hampton Court, but it is said that he 
will come to London next week. There have been published 
here certain “rolls,” containing the printed ordinances on the 
Holy Sacrament. They prohibit under very heavy punishment 
all disputes or discussions questioning these decisions, the object 
being that every person should remain firm in the conviction 
that the sacrament is the true Corpus Domini. But the con- 
clusion of it all is that they will allow the administration of the 
holy Communion sub utraque specie. On .New Year’s Day the 
young King attended mass publicly, the sacrifice. being celebrated 
as usual...The bishop of . Winchester, has been released from 
prison. “He is giving it to_be understood. that he will conform 
with the others. They (the English) are not yet entirely reassured 
-of the French, and the Controller Paget went so far as to say in 
“conversation with me, that he was not sure whether the French 
were casting their eyes upon your Majesty’s dominions or upon 
theirs. . They (the English) would therefore be prepared in any 
event and would take care to provide for their ports and strong 
places. Paget also told me that the’ Sieur de la Chapelle had 
arrived in Scotland with as many as fifty or sixty gentlemen and 
captains. “He was, said Paget; swaggering bravely and assuring - 
the Queen and the Regent that the King of France, his master, 
would send them all the supplies of men and money that they - 
needed against the English, There is, however, no lack of 
Scotsmen who are coming to join the English. - One such man, 
who is said to have been an admiral, has come hither on a like 
pretence, but I am told they do not trust him over much, and he 
will have a difficulty in getting back when he wants to. The 
earl of Huntly is. still here.a prisoner. but kept. in respectful 

custody. ios: Mee haa Be ER Rie ‘ 
Four or five days ago the foreign captains who aro here were 
summoned to Court and were asked what number of men they 
could raise. Since ther news of the answer that the Pope gave 
‘to the Cardinal of Trent has been received here, and there has" 
been no more talk about raising troops: Yesterday the muster 
was called here of two standards of foreign troops, who were to 
be all Spaniards: They did not muster two hundred head 
between them, and even with that, not half of them were 





* It should -he explained that the treasure (or some of it} seized by Renegat 
from the Spenish ship ho despoiied in retaliation for-an injury. dene to hin, was 
-alleged io have been shipped in America surreptitiously withont declaration to 
the authorities, in order to escape the payment of the proportton due to the 
Government. On this account the Emperor set up « claim to the whole amount. 
The contraband shipinent- of bulticn from the Spanish possossions in America 
was of constant evcurrence, the exactions of the Spanish Government, as will 
have been seen by the correspondence in the last volume of this Calendar, being 
vory capricious and ruinous, 
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Spaniards.* I write these details to your Majesty in order that 
you may see by them that the bounty and the pay of these 
soldiers are not’so liberal in England as they used to be, but on 
the contrary so narrow that no foreigners will come here in search, 
of them whilst they can find service elsewhere:' So far as I 
understand the councillors themselves are discontented at the 
meanness of the Protector and those who have served under him 
in Scotland complain -of it publicly.+ 
London, 22 January, 1548, 





Feb. 5. °- A patent in Latin signed by James carl of Arran as Regent of 
Simancas Scotland, in the name of Mary the Queen, dated in Dumbarton, 
Estado, 606. reciting that Henry II, King of France, the constant friend and 
ally of Scotland against the English, had sent to Scotland the 
famous Italian soldier Captain Ubaldino to perfect the Scots in 
the knowledge of arms and to organise the defence of the realm. 
He is hereby appointed to the supreme command for this purpose 
of all the Scottish forces by land and sea, and to have access to 

all the fortresses, munitions, etc. . 5 


Feb, 14,... Exrkacts of Lérrers from the Fussisa Counor or State 
Tan aes .. to the Ivpgrian AmBassApor IN ENGLAND. . 
ime" ocsss - We have been recently informed that the Court Master} and 
ai the merchants of English nationality in Antwerp had retired 
from that city, and that the Court Master had issued certain 
ordinances, amongst which was one prohibiting any merchant 
of English nationality from buying or selling merchandise in the 
city of Antwerp or sojourning there for more than one night. 
Being desirous of discovering the truth of this we have caused 
enquiries to be made, and we have ascertained that the pro- 
hibition in question is such as to be not only a violation of the 
written law, but against all treaties and conventions, especially 
against the treaty of close alliance, the second clause of which 














* This was probably tho company bronght from Flanders for Colonel Sir Pedro 
Gamboa by one Pedro Salcedo. He is said to have enlisted 120 men. Gamboa’s 
adjutant, Captain Carlos de Guevara, enlisted 130 men in Flanders at the same 
time. There were great complaints and dissensions amongst the captains on 
this mattor of the nationality of tho recruits they brought, and especially as to 
the honesty of their musters. Many of the men instead of being Spanish ~ 
veterans as stipulated turned out to be Burgundians who were unreliable when 
opposed to the French, and the captains invariably excused any defeat or 
slackness of their men by alleging that they were not Spaniards but Burgundians, 
Full account ef these happenings will be found in “ Mercenarios cspaioles alt 
servicio de Inglaterra”. in. the present writer’s~ ‘‘ Espaiioles € Ingleses en 
el Siglo XVI.” 

} According to The Chronicle of Henry VIII, which reflects the opinions of the 
Spanish mercenaries in England, Henry VIII was very lavish with these soldiers, 
upon whom he piled pensions and honours. The meanness of Somerset towards 
thom was one of the principal levers employed by Warwick (John Dudley Duke 
of Northumberland) to gain the mercenaries to his side whon he was planning 

“the ruin of Somerset. r 7 

$ He washe president of the Guild of English merchants in Flanders, or as he 
would now be called English Consul. His name appears to have been Thomas 
Chamberlain, and it will be seen in page 558 of the last volume of this Calendar 
that he had already made himself extremely obnoxious to the Flemish government, 
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expressly stipulates that the subjects of the two sovereigns may 
freely; frankly and safely, use. and frequent their respective 
dominions ‘and transact business in them, converse and reside 
in them as long as it pleases them to do so, in such towns or 


‘places as they may choose. It is also laid down that the subjects 
“must mutually favour each other, and deal honestly together. 


The prohibition referred to not only enjoins the English mer- 
chants not to do this, by forbidding them from staying over a night 


‘in Antwerp, but further restrains them by ordering them to 


remain in the town of Bruges,.even though they may have 
“ mutually 
favouring ” the Antwerp people in accordance with the clause 
quoted above, but appears rather to hold them as enemies to be 
avoided. In the interests of the due fulfilment of the treaty 


“his Majesty the Emperor cannot allow this. 


‘ The prohibition referred to is, moreover, a distinct infraction 
of the commercial convention of 1485, in which the tenth clause 
is so worded as to give to the subjects of both contracting 


- princes the right to frequent-and use their respective dominions, 
“to reside in them and remain as long as they please without an, 


hindrance or obstacle whatever. Yt is also stipulated in this 


convention that for thus residing’ or remaining abroad the 


respective subjects may not be accused, indicted or punished, 
hy their own rulers or authorities. By the first clause in the 
commercial convention of the year 1520 it is also laid down that 
this liberty on both sides should be freely enjoyed, and it is again 
repeated in the eleventh clause of the treaty of close alliance which 
repeats the wording of the. already quoted clause in the com- 
mercial treaty of 1485, Se ote et 
Tf the terms of the treaty be fulfilled, therefore, it is evident that 
the King of England himself cannot’ compel his subjects to 
confine themselves to any particular town, but must allow each 
one full liberty to carry on his business in such place as may best ° 
suit him. If this be the case, as it is, much less can a mere Court 
Master do such a thing, and especially here in the dominions of 
the Emperor, where he has neither footing nor jurisdiction to 
interdict one of the cities and compel the merchants to remain 
in another city at his good pleasure, under the threat, of pains 
and penalties. ; ‘ : 
In fulfilment, therefore, of our duty in safeguarding the rights 
and prerogatives of his imperial Majesty as Duke of Brabant, 
we have resolved to commencé procecdings against the said Court 
Master, as may appear desirable. We have nevertheless 
thought best to defer doing so until we had informéd you of the 
matter ; and we desire that you will take the earliest opportunity 
possible of requesting audience of the Protector and the members 


_of the Council, for the purpose of remonstrating with them on 


the abuse and insolence of the said Court Master. 

You may say that it is impossible for us to pass the matter over, 
as it is altogether too injurious to the rights’ and dignity of his: 
sapial Masesty as Duke of Brabant, recognising no superior. 
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Majesty the Emperor and the King of England, and we hope 
sincerely that, in the interests of the fulfilment of the treaties and 
of the continuance of the friendship between the two sovereigns, 
they (the English Government) will not favour or support the 
Court Master in his proceedings, but will give orders for him to 
abstain from any similar action for the future. - . : 
; You may say that they (the members of the English Council) 
will recognise. with their usual wisdom what view neighbouring 
nations will take of the friendship between his Majesty the 
Emperor and the King of England, when they see that a mere 
Court Master dares to take the liberty in his Majesty’s dominions 
of forbidding English merchants to frequent and reside in the 

‘cities. You may also point out to them, that if his Majesty, who 
~certainly in his own dominions has-not less authority than a Court 
Master, were to take upon himself to order the English merchants 
under heavy pains and penalties to confine themselves to certain 
cities, and forbid them from doing. business in others, or to stay 
in a place for only a limited time it would certainly be said that 
his action was a violation of the treaties in force. Even though 
his. imperial Majesty is a sovereign..prince, he cannot in his 
dominions as a just ruler prohibit. his own Subjects from 
--frequenting the city of Antwerp. 

It is not the intention of his Majesty to compel the English 
‘merchants to frequent or reside in the city of Antwerp or to 
exclude them from that of Bruges ; but only to insist upon their 
freedom to frequent and stay in whatever towns or places they 
please, in accordance with the treaties and conventions in force, 
and without any pains or penalties being inflicted upon them 
for exercising their undoubted rights in this respect. 

You may say to the members of the Council that they will 
recognise at once, that, having regard to the continuance of the 
friendship between his imperial Majesty and the King of England, 
we have every reason to resent very strongly the action of this 
Court Master in presuming to forbid the English merchants from 
frequenting any of his Majesty’s cities, which certainly does not 
‘look. like favouring the subjects of his Majesty, as they (the 
English) are bound to do by the treaty of close alliance. 

It may possibly be objected to you by the Council that in 
accordance with the commercial convention of 1520,-the English 
are not allowed to make any statute against any towns or private 
persons in his Majesty’s dominions unless the burgesses of such 
towns, or the private persons referred to have unfairly or fraudulently 
‘dealt with or otherwise injured the English merchants ; and it 
‘may perhaps be alleged that the Antwerp people have treated 
them in a way which displeases them.* - 





~ * There is in the Archives Royales at Brussels (Papiers a Audience, 1547) an 
official copy in English of the minutes of the meeting of the Court of English 
Merchants at Antwerp, 21 October, 1547. The minutes recite that the City of 
Bruges had- petitioned the English merchants to hold their noxt year’s mart. 
there instead of at Antwerp; and, having regard to the unjust and oppressive 
"treatment which the merchants had suffered for so long notwithstanding their 
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We have no knowledge of anything of the sort ; but if thé Court 
Master should seek to defend himself by advancing’ such an 
assertion, you may tell the Council that we do not believe that the. 
burgesses of Antwerp have treated the English merchants 
otherwise than they are bound to do, as true allies of his 
Majesty in accordance with the treaty made between the citizens. 
of Antwerp and the English subjects in the year 1538. 
~ We enclose herewith a duplicate of this treaty.. You may 
point out that, even in the event of the Antwerp people having 
acted otherwise the treaty in question itself lays down the’ 
procedure by which the. matter should be settled... If the Court 
Master had given notice of any such complaint steps. would have 
been taken to remedy what he complained of to his satisfaction, 
even in the case of the procedure enjoined by clause twelve of the 
treaty of close alliance being rejected. Even so,. the Court 
Master cannot advance any such defence in this case, nor is it 
possible for him to do so by the tenour. of the commercial con- 
vention of 1520, as will be clearly seen by an examination of the 
_ clauses of the convention itself, 


Feb. 23, Van DER Derr to the Empzror. 
Te eh: I have received your Majesty’s letter of the 31st January, 
" containing the warrant giving me authority to act in the business 
-of the wool staple... 1. will be guided in the matter by the 
instructions that. have been sent to me by the Gentlemen of 
the Council of State. -In pursuance of. these negotiations I 
‘visited the Protector and informed him that I had been com-~ 
» missioned to treat with him for the prolongation of the agreement 
with regard to the staple. I took this step somewhat hurriedly - 
because the Protector was leaving London the next day, in order 
to inspect the ports, the isle of Wight and other portions of the 
-coast opposite France..-;. a Ee 2 
~ I also laid before the Protector the complaint sent to me by: 
the members of your Majesty’s Flemish Council respecting a 
certain order issued by the Court Master of the English merchants . 
prohibiting the latter. from sojourning for more.than one night . 
in the city of Antwerp, and enjoining them to remain in that 
of Bruges, where they now are. This, I pointed out to him, was 
not only a violation of ali the treaties and conventions but was 
an encroachment upon the prerogatives of your Majesty, as 
sovereign Duke of Brabant, especially as the said order is to be 
enforced by pains and penalties... hae : 
... With regard to the wool staple the Protector replied that 
-personages should be appointed to arrange.with me for the 
-continuance of, the commercial convention of 1523. ° ; 
..In the matter of the Court Master, however, the Protector 
—-maintained that the prohibition was not an infraction of any 
-of the treaties or conventions between your Majesties. The 
* English merchants, he said, had been granted permission by 
- your Majesties to choose any of the towns of. your Majesty’s Low 
Countries that they might like, in which to sell their merchandise. 
“The merchants had from. time immemorial been subject to the 
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‘control of their Court Master, and had’ voluntarily submitted 


to his rule. The Court Master might therefore command and 
regulate according to his discretion the English merchants, 
subjects of his King. The Protector added that he had no doubt 
the Court Master had good reason to resent the action of the 
Antwerp people, for he (the Protector) recollected that from 
the time that he was at Brussels with the bishop of Winchester 
to wait upon your Majesty there were frequent complaints of the 
bad treatment of the English merchants by them. 


‘I replied to the best of my ability, in accordance with the 


information sent to me by the Flemish Council of State, and 


.am writing more fully to the Council on this business, in order 


not to trouble your Majesty unduly with it. I may say, 


:however, in short, that so far as I can see the. Protector is 


disposed to support the Court Master in his action, although 
he said that he did not wish to do anything to displease your, 
Majesty. 

“In order to discover how they stood with the French I asked 
the Protector whether it was true that the King of France had 


-& force of cavalry ready to ship and send to the assistance of the 
‘Scots. He replied that he had been informed that such was the 
‘ease, though the King of France was at the present time dis- 


playing more amiability towards them than previously, 


-expressing his desire to comply with the treaty he had with them 


(the English), though he said he was bound also in reason to keep 
the promise he had made to the Scots to help them in their need. 
Nevertheless he (the King of France) offered to employ his best 


‘ endeavours to bring about some satisfactory settlement between 
‘them and the Scots. If, however, they would not come -to any 


agreement he could not avoid fulfilling his promise and aiding 
the Scots, though he would do so without infringing the treaty 
in force between him and the King of England. .The latter he 


‘(the King of France) said, had in “like manner reserved in the 


treaty referred to, the treaties with the Emperor. 

It is evident, Sire, that they have no doubt that the King of 
France will help the Scots;-but they are still sanguine of being 
able to gain more of the country by. means of the fortresses that 


. they have taken care to hola, and by the help of the principal 


people of the country, who are inclined to think that they will 
fare better under the treatment of the English than under that 
of the French, since they have come so low as to be inevitably 
subject either to one or the other. 

They have, for the second time, attempted the siege of 
Broughty Craig some two miles from Dundee, which is a good 


‘harbour and a handsome place, though without a wall. Inside 


the place there was a Scotsman named Lord Gray, who took the 


“ side of the King of England so zealously that he was able to 
“convert all the inhabitants to his way of thinking. He thus held 
“Dundee for*the English awaiting re-inforcements from here, until 


the earl of Argyle came against him with a considerable force of 
Scotsmen accompanied by M. de la Chapelle and his company 


of Frenchmen.” Lord Gray, seeing that no succour was likely 
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to reach him from here, thereupon abandoned the town. Before 
the earl of Argyle had arrived at Dundee he sent to ths fortress 
of Broughty Craig for the purpose of seeking a parley with the 
commander. The latter, however, distrusting Argyle, sent in his 
place a certain sea captain, who after he had parleyed with 
Argyle and was passing through the town of Dundee with a 
number of troops took the artillery and bells (cloces) that were 
there and carried them off to Broughty Craig.*’' <3 at 
The earl of Argyle afterwards entered Dundee and issued a 
‘proclamation ordering all the burgesses to return to their own 
homes under pain of the gallows. This they did on condition 
that they were pardoned for all they had done in the past. 

With this Argyle and his. men appeared before Broughty 
Craig, from. which place the English sallied and in the ensuing 
engagement the Scots and French were defeated. .In the fight 
a Frenchman very richly accoutered was shot, and the English 
observing the great pains taken by the Scots to find the body, 
made such efforts that it remained in their hands. The English. 
afterwards learnt from the prisoners they had taken that the 
corpse was that of M. de la Chapelle himself and although‘ the 
news of this was spread through this city (London) the lords of: 
the Council have refrained from publishing it as a fact until they 
were quite certain of it.f It is, however, now believed by 
everybody to be true and the Protector himself told me so. The | 
earl of Argyle thereupon retired, on the pretext that he was going © 
to obtain heavier artillery and a larger number of troops, but it 
is generally believed ‘that he has forgotten to return. The 
English had sent thither one of the best officers they have in their 
service, named Palmer,t{ in order for him to see what will be 
necessary for the security of Broughty Craig and the fortification 
of the town of Dundee. He decided that if a mountain about 
half a mile distant from Broughty Craig were occupied and some 
slight defensive works constructed it might be held with little © 
trouble or expense against all the force of Scotland, and would 
effectually prevent any siege of Broughty Craig. 





* Tho Commander of Broughty Craig was Sir Andrew Dudley, who in his 
letters to Somerset (Scottish~Calendar, Bain, Vol. I.) gives a spirited account 
of these proceedings. Argyll scems to have summoned Dudley to confer with 
him at Perth at the request of the people of Dundee who dreaded a siege by 
Argyll’s highlanders. Dudley sent} Wyndham in his stead: who was reeoived 
hy Argyll in a chapel outsido of Perth, Argyll demanded tho immediate sur- 
rendor of Dundee, under threat of fire and sword. Wyndham said that as the 
people had all run away. tho place should be delivered to him “ but bare enough.” 
Wyndham then took “all the town ordnance, bells, coppor and brass that was 
in the church, and burnt the steeple, but not the town of Dundee in case we got 
it again.” . x : . y 
..t Dudley doscribos this man as ono chiof French captain with a tuft of black 
and white feathers in his morion. It was not, as here stated, tho French com- 
meander M. de la Chapelle who was kilod in tho engagement. 
~~ Sir Thomas Palmer, An account of his plan for strengthening Brouglity 
by fortifying a hill within 2,000 feet of the castle is given in a letter from Lord 
Grey de Wilton to Somerset on the Ist Februar? (Scottish Calendar, Bain). 
Palmer left instructions with an Italian called “ Captain John ” how he was to 
proceed when Argyle’s force appeared before the Craig. This plan was 
enthusiastically endorsed by Lord Grey de Wilton, tho English Commander in 
Chief. Pre ea . : 2 : 
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* The Protector has therefore sént thither with all speed mén‘and: 

imoney and everything else necessary to execute Palmer's plan. 
It is believed that they will have arrived-there.ere this, but no 
news to that effect has been received. ~ ; . 

They also think of fortifying another mountain near Edinburgh, 
which will also be of great use to them, and thus they will 
gradually win. the country bit- by bit, much as the French may 
try to prevent them. © : > Bit gett Sach mm : 

I asked the Protector what was the talk I heard about the 
King of France having been made protector of Scotland, and 
that the whole of the fortresses had been placed in his hands 
by the Scots. .He replied that he also had heard this said, but. 
how true it might be he did not know. He then recounted to me 
all that had passed that same day between-him and the earl of 
Huntly, who, as your Majesty knows, is a prisoner here. The 
Protector said that he (Huntly) seemed an honest man, but that 
he hardly liked to trust him in the offer he now made ; namely, 
that he should be allowed to go to Scotland in order to induce 
the Queen-and the Regent’ Arran t6 come to terms with the 
English. . If he failed in these efforts Huntly promised to resign: 
all his offices and authority in Scotland, and to return hither 
as a prisoner again, thus keeping his faith. .He could not, he 
said, endure to see his country: brought to utter ruin and 
destruction by being handed over to the French, as would 
inevitably .be the case if the King of France gave them great 
assistance ; for he would then naturally make himself their 
master. Their country would be equally destroyed by the 
English, who would certainly not desist from continuing the war 
upon them now that they had gained so advantageous a footing. 
in the country ;-so that’ the poor Scots would be under the yoke. 
of both of them and harried and ruined on every side. 
“Before this the Protector had sent Controller Paget to me, 
for the purpose of informing me of their intention of taking thé 
mountain in Scotland to which I have referred, and also to say 
that they had sent to Lubeck, Hamburg and.other towns of 
Germany in consequence~of their having been informed from 
trustworthy source that the King of France was intriguing there. 
to obtain men and ships from those places, and they (the 
English) were of opinion that this might be directed against them 
and especially with the intention of sending succour to Scotland. 
‘They had therefore considered it necessary to send to the towns 
mentioned for the purposé of refreshing their memory as to the 
good friendship that had always existed between‘the King of 
England and them; and to say that they (the English) hoped 
that the towns on their side would maintain the same, and would 
not extend favour or assistance to those who were opposed to them, 
which they (the English) felt assured they would not do. The 
“Controller made great excuses that I had not been informed from 
the first 6f this mission to the towns, which he assured me had 
been entirely his own fault. “He had, he said, been instructed to 
inform me of it before the departure of their commissioners, but 
out of pure forgetfulness he had neglected to do so.» 
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The ordinances on religion ate rather tending to improvement 
here just now than otherwise, for orders have been issued that 
Lent is to be observed and fish days kept. It has also been 
commanded that service in the churches shall be conducted as ° 
formerly.* Mass is celebrated likewise in all the churches, and 
before the King; but inthe private houses of some of the 
principal men there is nothing but sermonising. Although some ’ 
most scandalous lampoons upori ‘the _ecclesiastics have been 
played before the King, to the great: contentment of tho 
spectators, these things have since been prohibited. It looks to 
me as if these people did not know what path to take, now that 
they have separated from the only good one, and that they find © 
themselves in utter confusion. a 

I am given to understand that thé principal bishops and other 
learned men are in consultation, for the purpose: of drawing up 
the ordinances and declarations which every. person will have to 
follow, and there can be no doubt that these will not be entirely 
in conformity with our true and ancient faith, since the bishop of 
Winchester is not of their opinion. “He has, indeed, opposed it so 
strongly that he has been ordered since his release from prison not 
to Jeave his own house. It is expected, however, that he will end 
by giving way to them, and he is to make his declaration shortly. 

The two Italians are preaching, one in Latin at the University _ 
of Oxford,t and the other, Friar Bernardin, in Italian in this’ 
city of London. - As this Friar Bernardin had already gained: 
Yenown in Italy by his preaching all the Italians resident here 
have been anxious to hear him.t But those who had already 
heard him preach in Italy say that he has lost all the grace and: 
eloquence that he formerly possessed, and they recognise that 
God has deprived him of his gifts now that he has begun to misuse. 
them. ~He thus grows daily less and less esteemed, and I 
sincerély hope that at last he will have no auditors at all, unless. 
it be the Duchess of Suffolk§ and the Marquis of Northampton ~ 
the brother of the Queen Dowager (Katharine Parr). With 
regard to the said Marquis, Ihave been told in strict confidence 
that by means of his sister the Queen and of the Duchess of 
_Suffolk he recently tookefor his wife|| the daughter of the Deputy 





* On the 28 January, ® circular letter from Bonner as Dean of Canterbury. 
had been sont, by Cranmer’s orders, forbidding various superstitious, ceremonies 
during the Lenten season. The effect was that at once the more zealous opponents 
of the Roman ritual commenced a series of unsparing attacks upon tho old 
observances. In order to check tho indiscrotion of the reformera, a royal 
proclamation was issued_on the 6 February to the effoct stated in the’ above 
letter. See Burnet, and Heylin, 7 es 
woof This was Peter Martyr. 

¥.Bernardino Ochinus. 

{ Katharine Lady Willoughby D’Ereshy the widow of Charles Brandon Duke 
of Suffolk. Although ber mother was & Spaniard and the devout Catholic friend 

-ef Katharine of Aragon the Duchess was a-zealous protestant and took refuge in 
Germany on the accession of Mary. : 

{| The Marquis of Northampton’s famous divores case was at this time in 
question, the first case of the sort since the papal authority had been repudiated, 
Northampton had married Anne Bourchier daughter of ‘the last earl of Essox 
of his lino, and had been granted a divorce by the ecclesiastical courts shortly- 
before on the ground of her adultery. It was undecided whether this divorce 
gavo him the right to marry again and at his request @ commission was appointed 
by the Council to settle the point in January. Whilst the Commission was 
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of Calais, and that eight or nine days afterwards he was obliged 
by the command of the Council to put her away and never speak 
to her again on pain of death, in consequence of his having 
already a wife living, although he has long been separated from 
her: He is only spoken of secretly and does not show himself 
at Court, although during this Lent there are here many 
pastimes where all the ambassadors are invited and where we have 
been most graciously welcomed by the King. - 
. Sire, I have learnt from a courtier here named Philip Hoby, 
first master of the Ordnance and Gentleman of the Chamber . 
to the late King Henry and also to the present King, that he has 
been selected to go as ambassador to your Majesty. The 
Protector has not, however, yet mentioned the matter to me. 
This Hoby gained the favour of the late King by his skill in 
languages, and he was in the habit of serving the King in the 
entertainment of foreigners. -He is much liked by the Protector, 
as he takes the same view in religious affairs as he does. I have 
never had much conversation with him, and therefore his 
qualities are not well known to me... I will nevertheless make 
enquiries about him, and though he has the reputation of always. 
having been favourable to foreigners it seems to me that he is also 
very cool and can dissemble well. 

-London, 23 February, 1548. 


.VAN DER Dexrt to the FLemisH CounciL or SraTe. 


~v-Mfter the receipt of your Lordships’ letters, with those of his 
Majesty the Emperor enclosing me the authority to negotiate, 
for the continuance: of the commercial convention of 1523 on 
the wool staple, I went to visit the Protector, and laid before him 
the commission that had been entrusted to me for this purpose. 
He informed me that personages should be deputed with full 
powers to arrange for the continuance of the Convention referred 
to, and I will follow the instructions sent.to me by your Lordships 
in this negotiation. . 

T also informed the Protector that the restitution of their estates 
to the Countess of Egmont and the Seigneur de Morbecque had 
not yet been effected, although the letters he had caused to be 
written giving directions to this end to his officers’ in. the 
Boulognais had been duly presented to Wallop...I said I had 
failed in not requesting a copy of these letters..~ He asked me 
what difficulty had been raised to the restitution, end I then 
showed him Wallop’s reply... After he had read this the Pro- 
tector said ; “ From the very wording of the reply itself it is easy to 
see what we wrote from here, as it is evident that Wallop would not 
have dared to write in such a way for a moment if he had not 
received definite instructions from us to make the restitution of 
the estates. With regard to the duplicate of the letter I doubt 
whether the Secretary will have kept it, as it is not our custom 

.sitting Northempton tired of the delay took the matter into his own hands and 
married the daughter of Lord Cobham. This step gave great offence and 
Northampton was summoned before the Council, and ordered to sond his wifo 


to live with the Queen Dowager until the decision of the Commission was given. 
This eventually was favourable to him and his second wife thereafter lived with him. 
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to retain copies of such documents as this.. But if there be any 
necessity for a duplicate, which we do not think will be the case,” 
we will write to Boulogne and will obtain a duplicate for you.” ° 

I should have accepted this offer at once, only that the period 
taken by Wallop is about to expire, and I thought it would be 
better to wait a little, to see whether it would be desirable to 
obtain some more formal warrant for the restitution than an 
ordinary letter. I also bore in mind that the Countess of 
Egmont does not wish to be aided by great solicitation on her 
behalf.. The letter of instruction referred to was written and 
closed here to be sent direct to the Boulognais, and I undertook 
the charge of it and sent it to your Lordships, so that it might’ 
be presented to tle authorities by the parties interested, and a 
reply might be obtained direct from the English officers to whom ~ 
it was addressed. Otherwise they might have dissembled the 
matter, and the authorities here might have been satisfied with 
having given the orders for the restitution, without caring to 
concern themselves further, which might have deferred’ the 
restitution indefinitely. . , ‘ * 

Having finished this subject with the Protector I then’ spoke 
to him touching what your Lordships conveyed to me respecting 
the action of the English Court Master in Flanders. He replied 
to my representations that the order issued by the Court Master-. 
prohibiting all English merchants from buying «or selling 
merchandise or sojourning for more than one night in the city of 
Antwerp, was in no sense an infraction of the treaties ‘and 
commercial conventions ; because, ‘according to the terms of 
these, the English merchants were allowed to choose any place 
in the Emperor’s dominions in which to carry on their business. 
The English merchants, he said, had always from remote times 
submitted voluntarily to the control of their Court Master, and 
had obeyed and maintained what regulations he considered it 
necessary to make. This had also been authorised by the Kings 
of England, and the merchants were therefore in some sense the. 
subjects or servants of the. Court Master, and bound to follow’ 
the orders he gave at his discretion. -I quoted in support of 
our view the tenth clause of the commercial convention of the 
year 1485, subsequently confirmed by another convention, and 
more recently still by the treaty of close alliance: but the 
Protector continued to protest that the words quoted by me 
could not be otherwise interpreted than as giving to subjects on ° 
both sides full liberty to frequent such places as they chose, 
without any hindrance from the respective sovereigns or. their 
officers. This, he said, would prevent the Emperor from being 
able to prohibit the English merchants from frequenting his* 
dominions, and that similarly the King of England could not 


‘hinder the Emperor’s subjects from staying here. But never- 


theless, the authority of each sovereign over his own subjects ~ 
remained intact wherever they were, especially in cases such as 
this, where from time immemorial the merchants had quite 
voluntarily accepted such authority and had obeyed the orders 
of the Court Master. 
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-’ Teontinued to insist, however, that the action of the latter was 


not only a violation of the treaties but that it was an imputation 


upon the sovereign rights of his Majesty the Emperor as Duke. 


of Brabant to impose pains and penalties within, the jurisdiction | 


of his courts and without his permission. It was also, I said,: 


opposed to reason and decency that the subjects of the King of 
England should be forbidden to stay for two nights in, succession 
in the city of Antwerp, but must needs stop outside the gates. 
T said that in this matter we respected the liberties of the English 
subjects more than we did our own profit ; for I well knew that 
this interdict. was against. the desires:of the English merchants 


themselves,* as had been a similar prohibition issued in the year’ 


+ 


1537 by another Court Master of*theirs named Hutton, who was’ 


sent out of the place ; the Commissioners of the city of Antwerp 
‘of whom I at that time was one, having given him a good lift on 
the way.t ‘This I told the Protector might be seen by a document 


drawn up at the time, in which it was set forth that from that. 


time forward: the English merchants might frequent Antwerp as 


they had always been accustomed to do, The Protector;- 


however, still argued that the Court Master had the power to make 
whatever regulations and orders relating to the merchants of his 
nation as he might in his discretion consider necessary. © Such 
action, he continued was not by any means now adopted for the 
first time, but it had been done on many occasions before the year 
. 1537 mentioned by me... 0. | eee a: are ara 


3LHe began thereupon to recite a long statement ‘of the reasons 
“why the English merchants had formerly left the city of Bruges, 
«and he concluded that for similar reasons they had now eft | 
_ Antwerp. They had, he said, done so before on several occasions, 


and had frequently wished to do so more recently ; but they had. 
“always been induced. to stay by the fine promises of the 
‘authorities of the city. These latter, finding themselves at 
present in such flourishing circumstances, make no account of the 
~English merchants, and these merchants ‘accordingly used the 
liberty they possess to go elsewhere- To this I replied that what 
che said supported my contention, that the merchants possessed 
.the liberty he alleged to ge and buy and sell whithersoever they 
* chose; and I knew perfectly well that the merchants themselves 
desired to exercise this right. _ et 
The Protector retorted that the master merchants, who’ were 
“here in London, assured him to the contrary. The men on the 


-other side, he said, were only their clerks and factors ; and-both 


_they and their masters were subject to the control of their Court 
Master as they always. had. been.» The action of the Court 
Master, he maintained, was in no -way-an infraction of the 
sovereign rights of the Emperor ; and it was of no avail for me 





* That this was “hot the case is scon by the official minutes of the Court 
referred to on page 248, the resolution to trade in Bruges having been 
unanimously adopted -by, the Court of Merchants formally assembled. | 

+ This was John Hutton who was English crown-agent in Antwerp. He died 


“sn 1838. He was suececded in his office by the celebrated Stephen Vaughan. 


The house of the Guild of English Merchants in Antwerp stood in the Rue des 
Deas (formerly the Rue Neuve) until quite recent. years. 
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to tell him that, even if the gentlemen of the law at, Antwerp 
had given, offence to the Court Master he need not have resorted - 
in these interdicts and banishments as a retaliation, and there 
were other and less objectionable means of showing his dis- 
pleasure and obtaining redress. 

“Well,” he asked me, “‘ why have not the Antwerp people given 
such satisfaction, as they have been so frequently requested to 
do, even by me and the bishop of Winchester when we were over 
there to see the Emperor?” In fact, I find the Protector so 
well informed on the matter and so well inclined towards the Court 
Master, that I think he will support him in his action, although 
he said he did not wish to drive matters to such extremes. But 
he always threw the responsibility upon the Antwerp people. 

As ‘your Lordships inform me in your letter that you have 
decided to have proceedings commenced in the courts of justice 
against the said Court Master, it seems to me that it would be 
desirable that I should make known to you that on several 
occasions since I have been here I have heard that the Court 
Master has visited England and he has always addressed his 
complaints to me, He has, T have no doubt, also presented 
similar grievances to the King and the Council, as, they have 
frequently reproached me for the evil treatment dealt out to their 
subjects in the Low Countries, especially when I had to eat tice 
of the sufferings of the subjects of the Emperor at the hands of 
the English. 

Only quite recently when I learnt from the rumours current 
amongst the merchants of the prohibiticn now complained of, 
I laid before Controller Paget the wrong that was being done by 
the said Court Master, and he replied to me in a joking way by 
saying “ You are an Antwerp man yourself, but we will talk about 
this business more fully later.” Accordingly, after I had 
received your Lordships letter on the subject I should much have 
liked to cummunicate with Paget about it, but unfortunately he 
is absent. I am therefore distinctly under the impression that 
the Court Master has done nothing without the full knowledge 
of all the members of the Council ; and if the case is to be 
ventilated in the Courts of Justice I could wish that the Antwerp 
people had a better justification for their contention than we had 
in the year 1537, when a very similar interdict was issued. To 
tell the truth we should have had great difficulty in making out 
our case on that occasion but for the favour of the Queen Regent, 
which the President of the Council wilt no doubt recollect as he 
was at that time interested in our efforts. Your Lordships will 
be able to consider whether it will not be better for the Antwerp 
people to make the best of it, and endeavour to win over the 
Court Master by sauvity rather than letting matters come to an 
extremity, which might result in a greater disadvantage and 
injury to them than at present. It might, indeed, end in the 
Antwerp people finding themselves after all mistaken in the 
conviction that I have heard so often expressed by them there : 
namely that the English would never abandon Antwerp, and that 
all the talk of their doing so was nothing but vain threats. 

if W7 
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. I say this hecause, as far as I can hear, the merchants are really 


determined to take up their residence in the town within the 
Emperor's dominions where they find “the best treatment 
extended to them. I did not mention here that proceedings at 
law were contemplated against the Court Master, but only the 
enquiry that had been ordered, of which he (the Protector) made 
no account, 

‘As the Protector made no mention of the embargoes I thought 
better that I should nof mention them. It is true that three 
days after the embargo had been decreed there was a rumour here 
that all the ships and merchandise belonging to English subjects 
had been detained in Antwerp, and the Council sent to me to 
learn what truth there was in it. I replied that I had heard 
nothing whatever about it, and I considered it nothing but empty 
gossip, which made them less suspicious in the matter. 

With regard to the javelins, lances and saddles consigned to 
the Lord Privy Seal nothing has been said to me on that subject 
either. He is very influential here and especially in the matter 
of claims, he being the oldest member of the Council.* 

Touching the matter upon which your Lordships instruct me to 
advise you, namely, the present condition and prospects of the 
cause of the late Jerome Cricklemans and Gherard Wekemans, 
I can only say that I am unable to give you a good account of 
all that has taken place in this cause, or of the present condition 
in which it stands. After M. Adrien Van der Burch and I had 
had long discussions on the matter in question with the King of 
England’s Commissioners, the latter asked from whom the 
attorney appearing in the case held his power of procuration. 
The attorney was summoned and declared that he held the pro- 
curation from the trustees of the widow. The English com- 
missioners thereupon told him that the widow herself would not 
admit that this was the case, although to us it appeared quite 
the contrary. They therefore exhibited to us a document which 
they alleged to be a discharge signed by the widow and also, if 
T recollect aright, by one of the trustees for, and in the name 
of, the children. We were extremely astonished at this, but we 
insisted nevertheless, on behalf of the children, that they had 
other guardians in Antwerp. To make the case even more 
pitiable we asserted that the children were almost reduced to 
beggary. They replied to this that some of the children were 
here in London, and that if the guardian in Antwerp would not 
agree to the settlement that the King of England haa effected 
with the widow and the children it would be to the prejudice of the 
latter. How the matter remained at last and still is, M. Van der 
Burch can give a much better account than I can, because being 
a matter of written law he will be able to recall the details better. 

After the event just related he had several conferences with 
the English Commissioners alone, without me, but as he himself 
told me at the time without any result. He will have already 
reported this to the Queen. I can only add to this that it 


~ Johny Lord Russell, afterwards Earl of Bedford. Ho had recently beon 
annaintead also Lovd Steward, having held the Privy Seal since 1542, 
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appears to me that the matter is now, even to a greater extent 
than before, dependent upon the written law; and that these 
people will continue to persist in the attitude they have assumed, 
because they are now aware that the real plaintiffs are not the 
heirs but the creditors of Cricklemans. 

During my conversation with the Protector I asked him what 
news he had from Scotland, and if the rumour T heard was true 
that the King of France had a force of infantry and cavalry ready 
to embark and go to the assistance of the Scots. He replied 
that he had been informed that this was the case. . : 

(The rest of the letter is practically identical with the letter 
from the writer to the Emperor of the same date.) 

London, 23 February, 1548. 


Van per Derr to the Emprror. 


Since I despatched my letters to your Majesty on the 23rd 
instant, intelligence has. been reccived here that the King of 
France had sent four galleons and some other vessels well found 
and furnished, with men-at-arms, both horse and foot, and a 
considerable quantity of warlike stores and a good amount of 
money for the help of the Scots. 

But what has displeased these people (the English) even more 
than this news is the information they received from a gentleman 
on the Scottish Border to the effect that his father Lord Wharton, 
who is one of the three wardens of the Marches, had entered the 
western portion of the Scottish border country with great con- 
fidence in his men, and in the Seotsmen, who in considerable 
number had displayed much zeal and anxiety to do good service 
and prove themselves faithful subjects of the King of England ; 
but that the earl of Angus, who was also in the field, had been able 
secretly to convert these Scotsmen and had induced them to 
desert the English side and follow him. The gentleman who 
sent the news therefore feared that his father and the troops he 
had with him would suffer much and be unable to escape. But 
this morning certain news was received from the Warden himself 
saying that, after all, he had been victorious, having put to flight 
the said earl of Angus, who left either dead or prisoners in 
the hands of the English about a thousand Scotsmen.* The 
Protector, however, has not received any further particulars of 
this, although he is expecting fresh news from one hour to another, 
T believe that this is the reason why he has deferred advising me 
of the matter, but as I heard of it from those who themselves 
have read the letters, and I have the convenience of the present 
courier ready to start I have thought well not neglect to inform 
your Majesty of the occurrence. : 

The departure of the Protector is again postponed for three 
or four days. ° 

London, 27 February, 1548, 








* A full account of this raid is given by Wharton and Lennox in a letter to 
Somerset, p. 81, Scottish Calendar, Vol. 1. Bain. 
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Van DER Dewrt to the EMPERor. 


My last letters were dated the 27th ukimo, since when the 
Protector and Controller Paget have been to inspect their 
frontier ports and the isle of Wight, from which journey they 
returned to London the day before yesterday. 

There has also arrived here Lord Grey (de Wilton), who had been 
left. as general in command on the frontier of Scotland. The 
ostensible intention was that he should return thither, but, as I 
understand, they really intend to send him to Boulogne, of which 
place he had always been the governor.* The reason for this is 
that they entertain some suspicion, in consequence of the French 
intrigues that they have discovered for the purpose of surprising 
and capturing Lower Boulogne. This plot was divulged to them 
by a Frenchman, who informed them that more than a hundred 
armed men had entered the place secretly one by one, and that 
there was a great number of Frenchmen outside ready to be 
employed in the same business, according to circumstances. The 
The people in Boulogne having, in effect, made enquiries in conse- 
quence of this intimation, found in the town a considerable number 
of armed Frenchmen, whom they expelled. 

It appears that this circumstance has caused them to recall 
Lord Grey from Scotland, inorder to send him to Boulogne again, 
as “they evidently fear now that the French are more likely to 
attack them than your Majesty. This idea isstrengthened by the _ 
news current here that your Majesty has dismissed your German 
troops. 

Nothing of importance has happened in Scotland since last 
advices, except that some twenty Spaniards who were left in 
garrison at Hume Castle, had entered into some sort of under- 
standing with the Queen (Dowager Mary of Lorraine) and 
that, in consequence, fourteen or fifteen of them had gone over 
to the other side. The others were detained and arrested with 
their Captain by the English, and the leader, having confessed 
the treachery, was executed after trial with three of his accom- 
plices. This has had the effect of making them less desirous than 
formerly of having foreigners in their service.t 

There have recently come hither flying from justice some French 
soldiers who had killed their three principal Captains whilst they 





* This probably was the reason for Grey’s recall when Lord Shrewsbury went 
to Scotland in command of the fresh force intended to relieve ddington, 
But the progress of events in the North soon rendered his presence there again. 
necessary and ho returned. 

{ The purpose of these Spanish mercenaries to murder Pelham the English 
captain of Hume Castle and hand the fortress to the French, had been made known 
before to Grey de Wilton by another mercenary named Captain Tiberio, an 
Italian, who bad been sent with his band to Broughty Craig, and was subsequently 
in command at Haddington. When, therefore, the attempt was made, a beacon 
was fired from the walls of the castle, and a body of men whom Grey had 
forewarned rode to the place and captured the Spanish Lieutenant and twelve 
of his men. ©The rest of them fled, pursued by John Carre who took two and 
killed one. Whilst boing conveyed back to Hume to be hanged, after they had 
been taken for trial elsewhere, the Lieutenant and a companion escaped, but he 
was subsequently caught and hanged by his own countrymen, who were out- 
raged at his disloyalty. Although his name was Perez, they declared that 
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were taking the muster in the Boulognais. Tha earl of 
Warwick has had them put into prison, and to-day the French 
Ambassador went to court, as I understand, for the purpose of 
demanding their surrender. 

They have recently had printed here a certain book respecting 
the Holy Sacrament, in which it is set forth that the Communion 
will be administered sub utraque specie, the consecration being 
effected in the customary manner, pending further orders. It is 
also ordered that every person should in future confess his fault 
to God, and if he has any scruple of conscience he should declare 
the same to his clergyman, and after consultation with him obtain 
his absolution. It also says that those who prefer to confess in 
the usual way should not be reprehended, nor should they 
reprehend others who follow the course now laid down. It would 
seem that they are not yet unanimously agreed as regards their 
new doctrine, for the ordinances and statutes issued on the 
subject change from one day to the other. They have also again 
prorogued the time they had announced for the re-assembling 
of Parliament. 

Sire, I have been requested by some members of the Council 
and also by the Genoese merchants themselves who are directly 
interested, to petition your Majesty. to grant them your favour 
in the recovery of their property and friends captured by the 
Turks and Moors since the truce was declared, the capture having 
been effected whilst the ship was anchored in a harbour of your 
Majesty’s realm of Sardinia. I am writing fully on the subject 
to M. de Granvelle by this courier. 

London, 22 March, 1548. 


Van ver Derr to the Emprror. 


In accordance with the authority which your Majesty has sent 
me and with the instructions received from the Council of State, 
LT have been negotiating with the commissioners appointed by the 
King of England respecting the prolongation of the Commercial 
Convention of 1522 touching the wool staple at Calais. The 
matter has been dragged out somewhat, in consequence of our 
discovery during the ,course of the negotiations that our 
respective copies of the Convention were so different that I con- 
sidered it advisable to inspect the original document. Having 
done so I have found that their copy was correct and mine was not. 
We subsequently agreeed to continue the said Convention, as I 
am writing more fully to the members of your Majesty’s Flemish 
Council of State. Your Majesty is bound to ratify the agreement 
for prolongation within six months. 

Wool is so dear here at present that this arrangement will be 
very greatly to the advantage of your Majesty’s subjects. To 
such an extent is this recognised that if I had’ not have gained 
over the Protector and Paget beforehang I should never have 
been able to overcome the strong remonstrances that even now 
are daily being made by the English merchants against the 
serious loss to the country and to them which will be caused by 
the agreement. 
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These people (the English) are still in great doubt and distrust 
of the French, and are sending every day reinforcements to 
Boulogne, four hundred men being evén now sent from the 
neighbourhood of London, and five hundred from the county 
of Kent. Lord Grey, who had come hither from Scotland, has 
after all returned thither. His men, it appears, have suffered, 
a bad reverse ; having attempted to surprise the enemy, whom 
they found in larger numbers than they had been led to expect. 
They therefore were defeated and left some four or five hundred 
men on the field. This is causing them to make greater pre- 
parations here than before. 

During Holy week and the Easter holidays they have done 
nothing here but preach, all of course, being directed against the 
Mass. This is a violation of ordinances made in the last Parlia- 
ment. ‘They have been administering the Holy Communion 
sub utraque specie, and also according to the ancient rite to those 
who have desired it thus. At the Mass that is celebrated before 
the King the clevation is not performed, and a ortion of the 
service is said in English, and this course is also followed in some 
of the other churches. 

Sire, there have recently arrived here two ships from Sicily ; 
which in the course of their voyage encountered two French ships 
of war called respectively the Maviresse and the Cardinal. These 
ships, according to the statements of the masters of the Sicilian 
ships, forced the latter to lower its sails, and afterwards the French 
captains entered her and, in addition to taking certain wines, 
they arrested twenty-five Sicilians who were on board of her, 
for the purpose of carrying them to France to serve them at sea. 
I have thought well to inform your Majesty of this outrage on 
your subjects, although it may be strongly suspected that the 
captains themselves permitted the Frenchmen to act as they did, 
go far as was consistent with their making a complaint to your 
Majesty’s ambassador in France. I will write to the latter about 
it by the next opportunity. 

London, 11 April, 1548. After Naster. 


Van per DetrT to the EMPEROR. 


The Protector sent to tell me the other day that he had been 
informed that the French ships intended to go to the help of the 
Scots were expected to sail towards the end of this month 
carrying a large number of Gascons. He also heard that the King 
of Denmark had agreed with the French to assist them, and to send 
thither (to Scotland) two thousand Lansquenechts and a con- 
siderable number of ships. He (the Protector) said he could 
hardly believe this as it seemed improbable that the King of 
Denmark would consent to assist your Majesty’s enemies and 
offend you.* But, nevertheless, as the intrigues of the French 





oo 
* Cristiorn LLL who held the Lhrone that of right belonged to tho Emperor’s 
niecos, the daughters of the infamous Cristiern IL and Isabel of Austria, sister 
of the Emperor. He was a Lutheran, and notwithstanding the grievances that 
Charles had aginst him the Emporor could no more afford to quarrel with him 
than he could with Henry VIII. or his Protestant successor. 
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are always ‘to be distrusted, he begged me to take the earliest 
opportunity of informing your Majesty of this. . 

Yesterday the Protector sent to me again, to say that he had 
since received more trustworthy intelligence to the effect that 
the French had certainly induced the King of Denmark to afford 
this assistance, by means of promises to promote the marriage of 
the widowed Queen of Scotland with one of his brothers; but the 
Protector still desired that I would not fail to inform your 
Majesty. So far as I can understand these people do not fear 
so much the going of these Frenchmen to Scotland as they are 
distrustful lest the object may be to divert the English forces 
to so distant a place with other views, since the Germans and other 
soldiers that the French have in the Boulognais are daily 
approaching closer to the town of Boulogne. 

The people here, however, say that they have provided against 
every contingency and have decided not to make any effort this 
year except to stand on the defensive ; by which means they hope 
to hold all the strong places they have besides the one that Lord 
Grey has gone to fortify during the last eight days near 
Edinburgh. They say, moreover, that the Scots will find 
themselves rather plundered than protected (¢.e., by the French). 

The Camp Master (Colonel) Gamboa with the few Spaniards 
he has now left for Scotland.* . 

Religion is getting worse and worse here daily and ‘there is’ 
much talk that the Mass will not last longer than this month. 
But I see these people so variable that it is difficult to understand 
what they are driving at ; the only thing evident being that they 
are constantly getting worse, not without sorrow of a large 
number of worthy folk. To such an extent is this so that in the 
county of Cornwall they have killed the commissioner sent down 
in the King’s name to introduce the new ordinances. There is 
also much talk to the effect that the bishop of Winchester has been 
summoned to court to make his declaration. As it is said that he 
remains firm and constant in his doctrine it may be feared that he 
will have to suffer. Unfortunately, the bishop has lost one of hig 
principal supporters, Sir Anthony Browne, who died yesterday. 
He was the King’s Master of the Horse. 

Sire, I had been infSrmed that Captain Schartlin had fled from 
Germany and as I have noted that all fugitives seem to take refuge 
here, I thought that Schirtlin might be in hiding in this country. 
In order to find out if this was so I took the opportunity, whilst 
talking with one of the Secretaries of the Council, to mention the 
name of Schartlin ; whereupon he, the Secretary, showed me a 
letter from their ambassador in France saying, amongst other 
things, that Schartlin had arrived in that country, although it 








* Sir Pedro Gamboa the commander of the Spanish morconaries in the English 
service, of whom many mentions occur in the Scogtish Calendars ete., had greatly 
distinguished himself at Pinkie. Soon after this the Jealousy of his compatriots 
caused him to he superseded, and he was murdered on the 19th January, 1550, by 
his favourite comrade and Lioutenant, Guevara, in St. Sepulchre’s churchyard 
outside Nowgate, London. “ Espatioles & Ingleses en el Siglo XVI." by 
Martin Hume. 
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was not known whether he was receiving any payment.* The 

Secretary also told me that Philip Hoby is destined for the post 

of ambassador to your Majesty, and will leave this week. 
London, 23 April, 1548. 


Tue Empsror to VAN DER DELFT. 


We have to hand your letters of the twelfth and twenty-third 
of last month, and it affords us much satisfaction to receive such 
frequent news from you of what is going on in England. You 
will be doing us a good service to continue in the same course. 

With regard to the continuance of the Commercial Convention, 
we are glad that it has been arranged, and we thank you for the 
skill and diligence that you have employed in the matter. 

Touching the ship from Sicily mentioned by you, we have 
instructed our ambassador in France to remonstrate on the 
matter there, and we have also spoken on the affair to the French 
ambassador here. You did well to communicate with our ambas- 
sador about it, and we recommend you to keep up a good 
correspondence with him when you consider that it will be 
advantageous for our service. : 

Referring to what our cousin the Protector told you about 
the assistance which he had heard that. the ae of Denmark 
had promised to give to the French against the Scots, it is so 
contrary to the good friendship that exists between the King 
of Denmark and ourselves that it is difficult for us to believe. You 
may tell the Protector, however, that in any case he may be 
assured that we would take care to prevent and hinder such a 
thing to the best of our ability. 

We have been informed from other sources that the Protector 
has caused letters to be written to the Scots, and has also since 
had them printed, offering liberty to all those Scots who would 
adhere to the English and would not oppose the marriage of the 
King of England and the young Queen of Scots. Such a 
declaration as this is, as you will see, a direct contravention of 
the treaty of close alliance between the King of England and 
ourselves, by the terms of which neither party may negotiate 
nor come to terms with the common enemy without the consent 
of the other. We are writing to the Queen Dowager of Hungary, 
our sister, desiring her to instruct you as to the protests that you 
are to make on this subject to the Protector. We enjoin you to 
pay particular attention to this matter, and to let the Queen 
Dowager and us know as speedily as possible the reply that is 
given to your remonstrances, as well as all other occurrences . . . 

We have been informed of the necessity you have for visiting 
and making a shért stay in your own house to attend to your 





* Sebastian Schirtlin von Burtenbach was the famous Lutheran Condottiere, 
who had in the earlier stages of the war of religion in Germany (1546) led the 
march of the troops of the Schmalkaldie League into Tyrol. He was joined at 
Augsburg by tie Elector of Saxony (John Frederick) and Philip of Hesse. After 
tho collapse of the Lutheran movement owing to the Emperor’s activity and the 
slowness of Philip of Hesse, Schartlin, always watchful to serve the cause of 
tho Reformation, offered his sword to France for the impending war against the 
Emperor. 
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private affairs, and we are writing to our sister the Queen 

Dowager, asking her to give you such leave of absence awshe may 

consider pessible, having regard for the interests of our service. 
Augsburg, 7 May, 1548. 


Van pER Detrt to the Emperor. 


Although I had nothing specially worthy to be conveyed to 
your Majesty, I intended to have sent a letter by Mr. Philip Hoby, 
as he requested me to do; but he left here without giving me 
notice, except that when he was already on the road he sent one 
of his people back to me to ask whether I had anything that I 
wished to write your Majesty, making his excuses to me at the 
same time for having forgotten to come and take leave of. me. 
As he had thus made so light of it I preferred to hold my letter 
back until the present. 

These people have been holding great conferences every day 
since then. It may be assumed that the reason for this is the 
news that they have received, to the effect that the French with 
a strong force of men both by land and sea, are approaching 
Boulogne, where, as I am assured by a resident of the place, 
everything is not so well prepared as these people have been 
making out. But, withal, so far as can be seen, they are troubling 
themselves about nothing but religious affairs, for every day there 
is some change or other, either in the form of edicts or in frivolous 
prints. They had fixed a certain day after which Mass was not 
to be celebrated, but last week another edict was published by 
which Mass was to be allowed pending further orders.* But the 
Mass is mostly said in English. The elevation is now performed, 
although for some time it was omitted, which gave rise to the 
committal of terrible sacrilege on the part of some people, in the 
form of open contempt of the Holy Sacrament. As those who 
have dared to commit such impiety have not met with the full 
punishment they deserved it is quite clear to see upon whom 
the real responsibility should fall, and to deduce from this the 
tendency of those who govern the country. 

In all the acts and ordinances which these men issue concerning 
religion they exhibit so little discretion that the very Englishmen 
who have returned hither from Strassburg and elsewhere, where 
they had taken refuge during the time of the late King Henry 
VIII. cannot approve of their proceedings, seeing as they do, 
that greater disorder and confusion exist here than ever was the 
case in Germany, and a greater vituperation of the Holy 
Sacrament of the altar than ever the Zwinglians or @icolampadians 


* As a result of protracted sittings of a commission of prelates sitting at 
Windsor, the new orders for the celebration of the Eucharist in two kinds and 
with a new rubric had been issued on the 8th March, the prelates being enjoined 
to institute the new service at Easter. Great @bjection was raised to the 
innovations by clerics throughout the country; and the excesses of the more 
thoughtless of the reformers caused a new order in Council to he issued suspending 
the enforcement of the new regulations and forbidding any other than preachers 
licensed by the Protector or by Cranmer to speak publicly on religious matters. 
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have been guilty of.* Very few of these returned refugees are 
Sacramentarians, but there are amongst them some who conform 
with the ideas of the Italians Friar Bernfrdin and Peter Martyr, 
who are the pet children of the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
disorder is so great that all those who have anything to lose are 
beginning to fear what the end of it all will bring to them, 
although they liked the beginning well enough. There is 
therefore great dissension amongst them; and for my own 
part I can only believe that the reason why the Protector is now 
allowing Mass to be celebrated with the elevation of the Host 
is that he fears some disturbance. In such case I can see no 
satisfactory or sufficient remedy at hand, the people being quite 
unbridled, through the fault of the Protector who has been so 
assiduous in pleasing them and pandering to their whims that he 
has almost lost the authority over them which he had thought 
to gain by this means. 

Nothing new for certain has been heard about affairs in Scotland 
by me, as I have not been to Court for a long time, not having 
had occasion to go, and none of them (the Councillors) have been 
to visit me since the date of my last letters. Although they insist 
that they are perfectly able to defend themselves against the 
Scots and their allies with their own troops, and that they are 
not in want of foreigners for their service, they have nevertheless 
sent a Commissioner named John Dimock who left yesterday, as I 
am informed to see Captain Courtpenninck.+ Dimock, however, 
says that he will stay in Antwerp, I suspect for the purpcse of 
raising a supply of money. 

It is said that Lord Grey has nearly completed the fort which 
he is constructing at Haddington about eight miles from 
Edinburgh without the Regent of Scotland being able to disturb 
him in the work. Madam Mary still remains at New Hall in Essex 
with her household. Madam de Cleves arrived here a 
short time ago, the reason of her coming being, as I am informed, 
to speak to the Protector on certain complaints as to her treat- 
ment in money matters, and especially as regards the recompense 
for the house at Richmond, which has been taken away from her 
and prepared for the King. I understand that a favourable 
reply has been given to her. I learn that they have summond 
the bishop of Winchester hither, and because his indisposition 
made it impossible for him to appear here yet he has had guards 
put over him. 

London, 16 May, 1548. 


es 








an ee aS 


* Gcolampadius, or Hausschein, a Franconian divine born in 1482 was the 
great supporter of Zwinglius in his Eucharistic doctrines. ‘These Sacramentarians 
who refuted the doctrine of transubstantiation were condenimed equally by the 
Romish party and by Luther, which will account for Van der Delft’s assertion 
that their Swiss teaching was more acceptable in England than in Germany. 

¢ @e., Captain Conrad Penninck the famous German mercenary leader who 
had on uther occasions raised foreign troops for England. 

t Gardiner wa garded with much suspicion by the Protecter’s Government 
at tho time. Ho was at Winchester and it was asserted had armed his household 
for defence, had spoken insultingly of the royal chaplains sent down to preach in 
his cathedral, and that he had himself expressed opinions contrary to the new 
Eucharistic ritual. 
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Van peR “Detrr to the EmMreror. 


On the twenty-second of this month the Protector sent making 
an appointment for me to go and sec him on the following day at 
a stated hour. Just as I was ready to go, in accordance with 
this request, the courier arrived and delivered to me your 
Majesty’s letters dated the 7th and the 16th instant, which seemed 
to me to come very opportunely with those from the Queen 
Dowager. 

After having read them all carefully I went to the Protector 
who told me that the reason he had asked me to come was in order 
to communicate to me certain matters that had passed since he 
saw me last. One of these was that they had, through their 
ambassador, requested youre Majesty to allow them the service 
of Captain Courtpenninck, with permission for him to raise 
two thousand infantry-men in Germany. He apologised very 
much for having forgotten to give me notice of this before, and 
he then conveyed to me everything that your Majesty wrote to 
me in the letters above mentioned ; namely, that you had granted 
their request so far as referred to Courtpenninck himself, but 
that you had declined to allow the raising of the troops requested 
for several reasons, Your Majesty had nevertheless written 
about the matter to the Queen Dowager, requesting her to allow 
as much as possible in this respect to be done.* 

He (the Protector) now desired that I should hear his reasons for 
making the request, and would be good enough to lay before the 
Queen Dowager how extremely important it was for the prestige 
of your Majesty and the security of your dominions that they (the 
English) should not be refused the favour of permission to raise 
troops at their own expense, in order to defend themselves against 
those who wished to invade their country or to reinforce the 
common enemy of England and the Emperor. He hoped, how- 
ever, sincerely that no difficulty would be raised in the matter, 
having regard to the treaty of friendship’ and alliance that had 
always existed between your Majesty and them. 

He was sure, moreover, that, apart altogether from the treaties 
to which he referred, your Majesty would be moved by your great 
goodness not to abandpn so young a sovereign as theirs in his hour 
of need. I thought well at this point to repeat to him the just 
and reasonable causes for your Majesty’s having declined to 
accede to their request for permission to raise troops in Germany, 
as contained in your Majesty’s letters to me and as given to their 
ambassador at your Majesty’s court. As the Protector 
appeared satisfied with these reasons I did not consider it necessary 
to give him the new letter of credence. Nevertheless, it seemed 
to me that he would not have remained satisfied with the reasons 
1 recited to him but for the great confidence he feels that they 
will receive all the facilities they require at the hands of the 
Queen Dowager. 





* These men wore eventually raised by Conrad Penninck, with the tacit per- 
mission of the Emperor, in the Upper German and Netherlandish States, and 
served with great effect in the Scottish campaign later in the year. 
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He began to make me a long speech about the designs of the 
French, who, being unable for the moment to incommode your 
Majesty, are deferring it to another befter opportunity ; and 
hope in the meanwhile so much to weaken England as to prevent 
them from being troubled by her when they turn upon the 
dominions of your Majesty. 

He also assured me that he had been informed that the Scots 
would place the little Queen of Scotland in the hands of the 
King of France, in order that he might marry her to whom he 
pleased. They were, he said; giving into the keeping of the 
French all the fortresses in Scotland ; and if the latter country 
was thus going to be devoted to the aggrandisement of France 
it would not be to the.advantage of your Majesty’s dominions. 

When he entered on this branch of the subject I declared to him 
in your Majesty’s name what the Queen Dowager had written to 
me touching the letter which had been printed here and had been 
addressed to the Scots, this letter being an infraction of the third 
clause in the treaty of closé alliance, inasmuch as it granted, as 
one of the conditions of the peace offered, freedom and security 
to all Scots who frequented and trafficked in England, without 
any regard whatever for your Majesty. The Protector replied 
to this that he did not understand Latin, and did not 
know the words used in the Latin letter to which I referred ; 
but that it was quite true that when he himself was in Scotland 
he had caused a letter to be drafted for the purpose of convincing 
the Scots that they were mistaken in their idea that the English 
had come to Scotland with the ohject of conquering the whole 
country by force of arms. His desire was, he said, to gain the 
hearts of some of them, in order to get the upper hand and compel 
them to come to terms with your Majesty and.them (the English). 
If he could succeed in doing this he thought your Majesty would 
not be displeased at the adoption for the purpose of any means 
that could be devised. I assured him in the name of your Majesty 
that this was the case, but I pointed out to him, in polite words, that 
they might have been more regardful of your Majesty in the 
matter, seeing that you had entered into this war with the Scots 
solely and entirely for their sakes, as they well knew, and reason 
demanded, what the third clause of the treaty of close alliance 
clearly laid down, namely, that nothing should be agreed upon 
with the common enemy without the mutual consent and 
participation of the allies. The late King Henry, I gaid, had 
desired that the amity should be so intimate that in affairs of 
importance concerning the common interests nothing whatever 
should be done without mutual understanding and participation. 
The Protector replied that he had not done anything against the 
treaty, and had made no agreement at all with the Scots, nor 
would he do so at any future time without the acquiescence of 
your Majesty. He would observe the treaty entirely and 
strictly in every way; and with regard to the letter mentioned 
by me it really was not worth talking about, as it produced no 
effect, and had no other object than that abovementioned, and to 
introduce if possible more division amongst the Scots. 
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I found him somewhat ignorant of the contents of the letter 
in question, for on saying to him that the person who had drawn 
it up had simply forged it, and on my pointing out to him some 
frivolous passages in it, he was much surprised and angry at the 
foolishness of the draughtsman and thereupon changed the subject. 

He showed me a description of the place of Haddington and how 
they had fortified it, as well as another place called Lauder, 
which two fortresses added to the four they already possessed, 
will, as the Protector said, give the Frenchmen plenty of work 
if they think to capture them, as all of them are well supplied 
with everything. They have in and around Haddington over 
five thousand men, horse and foot: the only thing they needed 
now was the coming of the force they asked for under Court- 
penninck. 

With regard to the English ports, he said he believed that he’ 
had taken such measures that they would not be found lacking. 
I replied that I had no doubt that they (the ports) had been well 
supplied, but he had better keep a sharp look out that he was not 
cheated about Boulogne, as I had heard that things there were 
not in such good order as they thought. He confessed that what 
I said was quite true, but that he had at the present time 
remedied everything, and he had confidence that he could resist 
the French if they made any attempt there. 

He also told me that the King of France would not let his army 
sail for Scotland until he had in his hands the son of the Regent 
(Arran), who had therefore already embarked in Scotland to go 
to France. 

After many long speeches he said at length that he would be 
quite frank with me, confiding in my affection towards him, and 
knowing as he did that I had no other wish than to perpetuate 
the friendship and alliance between your Majesty and the King, 
their young master. He would not conceal from me, he said, 
that he was anxious to find some means by which the alliance 
and treaties with your Majesty might be rendered closer. He 
set forth the great attachment and devotion he felt towards you, 
and his desire to do you all possible service. It was, indeed, an 
obligation binding upon him to do so having regard to the benefits 
and honours he had received in your Majesty’s court. If he knew 
anything at all, he continued, he had learnt it there. To this 
I replied that the friendship was already as close as it could 
possibly be, and I did not see how it could be rendered more 
intimate than it was. Your Majesty, I assured him, had no 
doubt at all with regard to his devotion and goodwill. He 
appeared to have some difficulty in putting into words what he 
wanted to say, and at last, after some hesitation, he continued 
“There are on both sides of the sea marriageable ladies ” ; and 
he then at once branched off into talk about the French, and 
how easy it would be at the present time fo bring them to reason 
if your Majesty and the English were to undertake the task 
together. 

1 asked him whether he had in view any agreement for an 
invasion (of France) as he must be aware that your Majesty never 
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sought war, but always peace and the general tranquillity of 
Christendom. “T have,” he replied, “in view only such agree- 
ments and alliances as may appear good in fhe eyes of his Majesty 
the Emperor, and I will say no more but will leave you to think 
what you like about what I have said.” All this, Sire, may 
proceed from the probablity which they perceive of their being 
involved in a war with France ; but your Majesty will consider 
whether you may profit by this conjuncture, for I am of opinion 
that it would be possible to bring the Protector and the Council 
to do everything to the advantage of your Majesty’s interests if 
some little concession was made to them. 

The Protector told me that he would not conceal from me that 
it was in their power to ensure themselves against the French 
whenever they liked. The French, he said, would entirely abandon 
Scotland if they (the English) were willing to enter into negotia- 
tions about Boulogne, as the French desired. “And you may 
well imagine,’ he continued, “ with what object they seek to come 
to terms with us. Nor am I of such feeble intelligence as to 
suppose that they are not at the same time following the same 
course with his Majesty, in order the better to make war upon 
us. In any case there is great difference between their making 
a treaty with the Emperor and their making one with us, 
because if they can get Boulogne they want nothing more from 
us and will remain friendly with us, whilst the more they can 
get from the Emperor the more they will want, without limit.” 

After all this conversation he desired to thank your Majesty 
greatly for your intention to prevent, if possible, any favour being 
afforded to the Scots from Denmark ; and with this I left him. 

Preparations have been made here for raising a large number 
of cavalry, in the form of an imposition, each person according 
to the amount of taxes he is assessed to pay to the King being 
compelled to arm and maintain one or more horsemen. The 
gentleman named Bellingham who was sent to your Majesty to 
announce the death of King Henry has been sent to Ireland as 
Viceroy. 

London, 25 May, 1548. 


Tue Emprror to the Kin& of ENGLAND. 


Very high, very excellent and very puissant Prince, our very 
dear, well beloved and good brother and cousin, we greet you 
with all possible affection. ¢ 

We have learnt from the relation of Your Councillor and Gentle- 
man of the Privy Chamber Master Philip Hoby,* and also from the 
letters of which he was the bearer addressed to us, that he has 
been appointed to reside in our Court as your ambassador to us 
in succession to the bishop of Westminster, who has been recalled 
in order to be employed in other matters in your service. 
Although the bishop was very agreeable to us, as having always 
acted with great modesty and discretion in the discharge of his 





* The name is spelt indifferently Hoby and Hobby. His house, Bisham 
Abbey on tho ‘Thames near Marlow, stands almost intact with his and many other 
portraits of his family on the walls, 
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duty on your behalf, yet we readily conform to your desire to 
employ him elsewhere, and we extend a hearty welcome tothe said 
Master Phifip Hoby. Whenever need arises and he desires it we 
will have much pleasure in granting him favourable audience, 
and we will also on every occasion give him such aid and gracious 
treatment as may be fitting, respecting him in all things as one 
of our own people. 
Augsburg, 8 June, 1548. 


Van DER DELFT to the Emprror. 


A few days ago the Protector communicated to me by a 
secretary the news they have recently received from Scotland. 
This is to the effect that Lord Grey, having completed the fortifica- 
tion of Haddington and being desirous of retiring with his force 
towards Berwick, had considered it necessary to destroy and to lay 
waste all the country round, and to burn everything that might be 
of service to the enemy and the French when they should arrive. 
This course was also deemed advisable, because George Douglas 
the brother of earl Douglas, having some understanding with the 
French, to whom he had given one of his sons as a security for his 
good faith, although not his heir as the French believed, was 
exhibiting rather more opposition to the English, and was treating 
the latter more offhandedly than formerly. 

Lord Grey therefore thought it would be prudent to anticipate 
anything he might do, and sent a body of his men to take 
poweedicn of George Douglas’s castle. Douglas then placed 

imself in an attitude of defence with twenty-five or thirty 
Scotsmen in the village adjacent to the castle ; but perceiving 
that the force he had would be unable to maintain him against 
the English he took to flight with one servant, all the rest of his 
men being killed: The English then at once surrounded the castle, 
in the belief that George Douglas was still inside, and after consider. 
able difficulty made themselves masters of the castle. They found 
inside the walls a large number of gentlemen of the lineage of 
Douglas and George Douglas’s wife as well as his heir, They also 
found there a young noble who will be the successor to one of the 
principal earls of Scotlarfl.* 

There were in the said castle great treasures in money and 
a large quantity of furniture that the friends of George Douglas 
and the neighbouring gentlemen had brought thither for greater 
security. With all these prisoners and a rich booty the English 
returned to Haddington, and the parties sent out to lay waste 
the country around also returned thither with great droves of 
cattle and more than four thousand sheep. Thus, in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh there is not a mill, or even a blade 


of grass remaining; and although the Regent of Scotland was 





* Sir George Douglas was the brother of the Earl of Angus, tho hoad of the 
Douglas family. He was like most of his kin at the time almost ineredibly shifty 
in his dealings with both sides, as the lands of his honse were near the Border 
and especially open to attack from the English. The castle in question was 
Dalkeith, captured by Grey on the 3 June as related in the letter. The young 
noble mentioned appears to have been Lord Methven, of the house of Stuart. 
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in Edinburgh with three thousand men, the English encountered 
no opposition whatever. They say that they have left Haddington 
so strongly fortified and provided with stores that the aid to be 
brought by the Frenchmen will be unable to injure them in 
any way. 

These people (the English) were informed yesterday that the 
French armed expedition for the relief of Scotland was seen 
between Dover and Calais: but as they report that the Spanish 
fleet was also mixed up with the squadron of Frenchmen it is not 
easy to understand what truth there can be in it. The man 
who first brought the news reported that he had seen more than 
forty sail anchored between Boulogne and Calais, the wind and 
tide both being at that time favourable for the voyage towards 
Scotland. Some people, however, doubted whether this could 
be the French fleet, or whether the enterprise in hand might not 
be directed against Boulogne. ‘These people (the English) assert 
that they have taken fully adequate measures to repel attack at 
all points ; they say that their ships are ready and so completely 
equipped, that if, peradventure, the French should attempt to 
invade and occupy any place on the coasts of England or 
Ireland, they would ’be able to fellow'them up immediately. 

With regard to religion the rulers here-are beginning to prohibit 
reachers and. other people by edict and otherwise from going 
eyond the ordinances laid down by the King in this respect. The 

Mass is accordingly still celebrated in the greater number of the 
churches. The bishop of Winchester has come to court. There 
was not a single person but believed that he would be taken to 
the Tower of London a prisoner; but, although he firmly 
declared that he refused to change his opinion until he was better 
informed, he was sent back to his own house and came out with 
a cheerful countenance and followed by a great train.* 

Respecting the matter of the Court Master (of the English 
merchants in Flanders) nothing more has been said about it to 
me since my last letters, but I am informed that they intend to 
send very shortly to see the Queen Dowager on the subject a 
secretary named Dr. Sniith who will be accompanied by the 
Court Master. - 

London, 13 June, 1548. 


Van DER Detrr to Prince PuHiuip. 


As Gonzalo de Hinojosa is leaving here for your Highness’s 
Court about the Renegat business, I cannot omit to give you 
by him an account of affairs here, believing that Hinojosa will 
travel thither more rapidly than the letter could reach you 





* Bishop Gardiner was peremptorily summoned to appear before the Council 
at Whitsuatide, and owing to his indisposition travelled from Winchester in a 
horse litter. He was received cordially by the Councillors, and minimised the 
charges agaigst him of Romish practices in defiance of tho ordinances. He 
defended himself vigorously, entirely denying many of the accusations ; 
but when told that he must remain in London for the present he demurred. 
Somerset insisted, and whilst Gardiner was at Winchester House, Southwark, 
miuttine inte writing his statement of defence. he was ordered by Somerset to preach 
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otherwise. Your Highness will have learnt ‘that the English 
: have fortified certain strong places in Scotland that theif enemies 
~ have beeneunable to capture in spite of all their efforts. . The 
Tumour was spread that the King of France intended to send 
a great fleet to the aid of the Scots, and the English therefore 
decided to anticipate him and take and fortify an important 
place near Edinburgh palled Haddington, in order to resist and 
injure their enemies. They effected this and strengthened the 
place.in a manner that they believe will enable them, to hold it 
against any force the enemy can bring, against it. 
-.. They subsequently captured some other castles, and about ten 
‘days ago they took the fortress of George Douglas, the brother 
of the earl of Douglas (Angus), the first peer in Scotland after 
the’ Regent (Arran). They found in the Castle a great store 
_of riches and the wife, children and kinsmen: of the owner, 
though he himself escaped attended only by one servant.. .The 
English also burnt and destroyed all- the country around 
Edinburgh, and brought into Haddington an enormous quantity 
.of cattle. They met with no resistance whatever, although the 
Regent was in Edinburgh with three thousand men at arms. 
The English general, whose name is Lord Grey, thereupon left 
an ample supply of stores in Haddington and returned with the 
Sreater part of his army to Berwick on the Scottish frontier, 
:The English believe that they have done so much damage in the 
country that, even’ if the French force, which has, it is said, 
already sailed, should arrive they will have much difficulty. in 
maintaining themselves there. hee ag ; 
There is up to the present no new appearance of war between’ 
.France and England, but the English are closely on the watch 
to see what this fleet is going to do.: I will not fail to advise 
your Highness of what occurs. 93 te ee 
-. The changes in religion here have been very great, so great 
indeed that in-the majority of the churches Mass was not 
celebrated, But a few days ago the Council issued an order that 
neither the preachers por anyone else were ‘to..presume to say” 
. anything on religious affairs beyond what had been approved 
of by the King and his Council. The consequence of this is that 
Mass is again celebrated in all the churches. .God grant grace 
to them for His sake. : 
“London, 15. June, 1548, 





a1 Juné. “Van DER Detrr to the Empzror. 
ionne 


Amp. Arch, ~ After I had received letters from your Majesty’s’ good sister’ 
the Queen Dowager, informing me of the answer given to the 
King of England’s ambassador respecting the request that the 
English should be allowed to raise some foot soldiers and engage - 

~ the services of Courtpenninck, I went to visit the Protector in 
order to lay before him the just reasons that had caused this 

. reply to be given. I was well aware that the answer in question. 
would. very. far from satisfy them, as indeed the Protector: 
informed me at once when he-received me, and said that in order 
not to make any more difficulty about the matter he intended 
18 -* 
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to bring the rien by water from the west country. I have 
“written fully to the Queen Dowager of the resentment they 
fdisplayed at the answer given to their request, and also about 
the other details that her Majesty instructed me to. set forth 
.to the Protector and Council. we Aun. take ee 
* “The Protector told me that the French had again set to work 
_on the fort near Boulogne which had been knocked down in the 
time of the late King, and it was difficult for him to know now 
how he could hinder them.* 07° 0 oy Nea 
He had, he said, no other news, except that ‘a portion of the 
(French) army had arrived at Leith in Scotland, and that the- 
rest had passed, sailing northward between Ireland and England. 
‘He did not know yet with what object they had taken that 
route. The only information received of the contingent that 
had arrived in Scotland, was to the effect that eight hundred 
sail had been counted there. Some of the ships, it appeared, too 
eager to obtain refreshment early, put into a place held by the 
English, and the ‘men who landed were chased back into their’ 
ships, ten or twelve of them being killed} =. _ . 
“The Protector also told me that it might be presumed that 
before the French attempted any serious. operations against 
them, they would obtain from the Scots the delivery into their. 
hands of the principal fortresses of the country, which he said 
would require some time to effect, and perhaps even it might 
meet with difficulties from tke Scots themselves, seeing that. 
the French contingent was not so ‘numerous as had been 
_ stipulated by them. The Protector remarked that he was well’ 
_ assured that if the King of France had promised the Scots to 
- contribute.to their aid, only a force of ten thousand men they. 
would have answered by asking him what use he thought such 
a small number as that would be to them... And, yet, according 
to current rumour, the number of Frenchmen actually sent to’ 
- Scotland was nothing approaching ten thousand. . 
These people (the English) have good hopes of being able to 
hold their fortresses, but, nevertheless, they would be very glad 
in any case to be able te raise the foot soldiers (7.e., foreign. 
* mercenaries) to ensure themselves against: any attempt on the 
part of the French to invade England. In that case your. 
Majesty would be bound by the treaty to furnish them with 
. armed assistance.{ They, ‘therefore, say. that they ought to 
encounter the less reluctance in allowing them to obtain men. 
(from the Emperor’s dominions) who would be employed at their 
expense against the common enemy. 





* This was a fort at a place called Marquise somewhere to the north of Boulogne, 
not to be confused with the fort called Chatillon’s Garden to the south of the harbour, 
which to same extent commanded Lower Boulogne. The fortification at Marquise 
had for its object the prevention of succour reaching Boulogne from Calais or by 

. sea from Dover. It was the building of this fort that subsequently compelled the 
English to abandon the place. 
+ This incilent happened at North Berwick, the French flect at the time lying 
off Dunbar. Some sixty men landed at the former place, when Captains Pelham 
+ and Aslaby who were stationed in the neighbourhood attacked them, the French 
_ leader and ten men were slain in their retreat to the boats. 
+ {£ That is to say by the Treaty of Close Alliance of 1548, by which the invasion 
of the dominions of either party by a third power bound the allies respectively to 
. Mutual aid for a limited period and stipulated extent... 
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” In a day or“two the Secretary Dr. Smith will leave here to go. 
to the Queen Dowager with the Court master* (of the English’ 
merchants in Flanders). ae aces : - 

Madam Mary, who remains ever constant and firm in the 
good and ancient faith, will leave at the end of this month to 
go to the north country,f where she will remain on the estates 
of the Duke. of Norfolk, who is still a prisoner in the Tower of _ 
London. : j ; 

“London, 21 June, 1548, 


Prince Puinie to the EmMprror. 


Your Majesty’s letter of last day of May to hand, Rejoiced 
to hear of good health, and of the progress of events in Germany, 
especially that the “Interim.” has been published with so 
many signs of acquiescence and good will on the part of the 
Princes, especially as there are hopes that the greater part of the - 
cities and towns of Germany will accept it willingly. God grant 
that it may be so that your Majesty’s desires may be fulfilled. 
The proposal that they should give an aid for the security of 
Germany would be of such immense importance that I am naturally - 
very anxious to learn what is done in that matter, and what 
settlement has been arrived at. It also concerns me much to 
know that you. are discussing the suggestion of leaving the 
territories of Flanders, Brabant and Burgundy under the pro- 
tection of the empire. I pray your Majesty let me know in due 
time, as you promise what is decided in this and also about the 
recess of the Diet.t : 

i can say nothing more about Roman affairs than to hope 
that they may progress in a way that will be advantageous to 
Christendom at large, although I see from what Don Diego de 
Mendoza writes to me that his Holiness is more concerned in his 
personal interests than anything else. It depends mainly upon 
this business how all other things are to be conducted. Your 
Majesty, who has mastered the whole matter, will, I am sure, 
direct affairs for the best. I am very grateful to your Majesty 
for having informed me of the state of affairs that exists between 
the English and the Scots, and the aid being furnished to the 
latter by the French. I note also the hopes that exist as to 
peace negotiations with France; and although they seem to 
have had small foundation, yet it is a great good at least to have 
@ prospect that no fresh disturbance will take place this year. 





* There is in the Royal Archives at Brussels (Papiers d@ Audience, ete., 359) 
~& letter from Edward VI. to the Queen Dowager of Hungary, dated 15 June, 1545, 
accrediting “‘ Sir Thomas Smith, one of Chief Secretaries, with our servant. Thomas 
Chamberlayne, Governor of our Merchants in Flanders,” and begging for them a 
favourable audience touching the continuation of the good friendship between the 
writer and the Emperor and his sister the Queen. _ . 
} The writer always thus designates Norfolk, where the estates (Framlingham, 
tte.) were, 5 
t Philip at this time was on the eve of his departgire to visit Germany and 
Flanders for the first time, in order, as was hoped, to enable Charles to perfect his 
great project of securing to his son the succession to the empire as well as to that 
of the territories of Burgundy. There were Many cross-currents flowing, and 
Philip, under the infiuence of Alba, was anxious to avoid placing the Flemish States 
under the empire until his own succession to the latter was secured. See Philip I1., 
by Martin Hume. of 
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“There is nothing new about the marciage of Albrét’s daughter, 
beyond what I wrote to your Majesty in my last. I will keep you 
well advised on the point.* What your Majesty wrote to me 
about the news current there respecting the ships which it was: 
said had sailed for the purpose of plundering and ravaging on the 
route to the Indies, has also been known here by a letter sent by” 
the members of the India House (Casa de Contratacion) of 
Seville who had received the news from Lisbon.. :The Council of. 
the Indies has discussed the matter and has arranged to send out 
the caravels as had been decided. The Viceroys and the authorities, 
on the coasts have also been instructed to be on the look-out.- 
All other measures that appear necessary shall be taken, as the 
Council of the Indies will write in detail to your Majesty. 

The affairs of the Cortes are in the position that has already 
been conveyed to your Majesty, and in another-letter I will. 
inform you as to what has been concluded. There is very little 
- more to be done, and as soon as I arrive in Valladolid which will 
be next Monday, please God,. the. sittings will be brought to 


an end. 


With regard to what your Majesty says about the export of: 
money from this country (Spain), it is quite true that various 
reports have been received of many frauds being perpetrated in 
the matter, and steps have been taken to avoid them. But 
notwithstanding all the efforts we have made woe have been 
unable to repress these evils, as the tricks the people resort to 
are so numerous, and the places where the leakage occurs are, 
difficult to get at. Nevertheless, in view of what your Majesty. 
now writes, I will order renewed vigilance to be used, and that, 
exemplary punishment shall be” inflicted upon those who are 
discovered to be guilty in this. matter. Nothing short of the 
utmost severity will suffice to suppress this evil, because the 
gain to those interested is very large. I will inform your 
Majesty of what is ordered on the subject,” 7°22 2... os¢ 
Tam vety much pleased to learn what your Majesty writes 
as to the coming hither of Prince Maximilian ;.and the sooner 
he arrives the better contented I shall be, seeing the many good 
reasons there are for his coming and especially to. expedite my 
departure.f ie - eb 

With regard to the person your Majesty proposed to send to 
Genoa with another power similar to that taken by M. de 
Chantonnay for M. de Granvelle, to effect the marriage of 
Prince Maximilian with the Infanta Maria, the matter has been 
fully discussed here and the-opinion is that the step might be 
avoided if a courier were sent to Genoa with the power of attorney 
made out in favour of the Ambassador Figueroa, whose qualities 
are well known to your Majesty,and who will be quite equal 
to. the occasion, ‘A courier would go. much more rapidly than 





|. * Jeanne @’Albret, Princess of Navarre, whose marriage with Philip, a young 
widower, was being advocated by a party in the French Court at the time. 

~ + Maximilian of Austria, the son of Ferdinand King of the Romans, the 
Emperor's brother, had heen designated Regent of Spain, jointly with the Infanta 
Maria, to whom he was to be married on his arrival, during the absence of Philip 
jn Germany and Flanders, ic 2 a abe : a 
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any gentleman’ you Could send on such a commission; and to 
-provide fer the eventuality of the Prince having already’ 
embarked when the. courier with the power arrived, you might 
“send another: similar power to the Marquis of Aguilar,* and the, 
marriage could then be celebrated as soon as the Prince landed. 
We have no doubt that your Majesty will approve of this. 
~ Iam in daily expectation of receiving a reply to what I wrote 
to your Majesty by Don Juan de Acuiia. The Infanta Maria 
. was slightly indisposed in Madrid and consequently had to be 
purged and bled, which detained us there for seven or eight 
days. She is now well, as are also the Infanta Juana and the 
Infante, who are on their way hither. - 
Olmedo, 28 June, 1548, 


Van DER DET to the ‘Empznor. 


Your Majesty will have learnt by my despatch of the 21st 
ultimo that the French army had already arrived in Scotland: 


_:Since my last advices these people (the English) have received 


no news from there, except that the French force had appeared 
before Haddington, in order to reconnoitre the place, and they’ 
approached so near to it that several of them were shot. “The 
garrison, perceiving that the number of the enemy was not 
very large, made a sortie and a skirmish took place, the result 
of which was that the French left over fifty men on the field, 
one of the dead being.a French gentleman of high position, as 
well as two others of rank who were seriously wounded, one of 
these latter being a relative of the Queen of Scotland. There 
is no intelligence here of the French having obtained possession 
of any of the Scottish fortresses except Dunbar. The surrender 
to them of the castle of Edinburgh has been deferred until the 
“results of their enterprise are seen. These people’ (i.¢., ‘the 
- English) are not in the slightest degree alarmed so long as they’ 
-ean hold Haddingtont as they hope to do, although they believe 
for certain that by. this time ise French will have laid siege to 
the place. .-.. 
s Tam infornied that the English will bé ‘able within the next 
eight days to send their ficet of eighty sail to sea. They say 
that the force is well equipped, all the ships being armed. The 
commander-in-chief. will be Lord Clinton in the stead of the 
Lord Admiral (i.e, Thomas, Lord Seymour). If they succeed 
in encountering the enemy they do not make so much account 
of the galleys, and are pretty confident of being able to gain 
advantage over the French ships.{. The reason, perhaps, why. 
they ‘are hastening is that they are informed that the Queen 
of Scotland is to be carried to France with the galleys... ° 
__ A few days ago the Bishop of Winchester was taken to the 
“Tower of London, the day after he had preached a sermon at 





pr *-The Marquis of Aguilar was Viceroy of Catalonia, in which principality 


_Maxirsilian was to Jand from Genoa. 
Sir Thomas Palmer, writing at this time to Somerset, expresses this opinion 


~ to him (30 June}, and it may be concluded that the letter from Van der Delft echoes 


-this belief. Palmer writes: ‘‘ Most men think that keeping Haddington we 
win Scotland.” —Scottish Papers. . 

Pour veoir silz porront rencontrer avee Yennémy : iz née font si grant compte 
“des galléres qu riz n ne Pensent bien emporter ava ntage sur, Jes navires fyanchoises. 
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* Court in the presence of the King.*” He remains constant in: 


the ancient religion, but some consider him rather too vehement 
against those who now govern here, and it is perhaps this that 


_is the origin of his misfortune.. His property remains still 


8 July. 
Simancas 
Estado 806. 


intact, though it is asserted that he had already provided for his 
servitors, as if he had expected this fate to befall him. 

The King with the members of the Council has left here for 
Hampton Court, where he will remain for the rest of the 
summer in order to escape the danger of. the prevalent sickness 
in Jondon. 

London, 7 July, 1548. 


Van per Deurr to Prince Pamir. 


I wrote to your Highness on the affair of the pirate Renegat 
and on occurrences here generally, by Gonzalo de Hinojosa, and 
since then I have been honoured by your Highness’ letter of 
18 May. .. 

I have now to inform you that the French fleet of 18 galleys 
with other vessels.to the number of two hundred sail has. 
arrived in Scotland and has disembarked there as many as seven 
thousand men-at-arms, the commander being Peter Strozzi and 
the cavalry being led by M. D’Essé. They went to reconnoitre 
the fortress. called Haddington, which, as I informed your 
Highness in my last, the English had fortified. The English 
had in garrison there three thousand infantry and five hundred 
horse, and as soon as they descried the Frenchmen they made 
a sortie and skirmished with the newcomers. In the fight that 
ensued the English gained the victory and the French left more 
than fifty men dead on the field, amongst them being one high 
officer and two more of similar quality were wounded. © ~~~ 

The Finglish here expect that by this time Haddington will be 
completely surrounded, although they have no certain news to 
that effect. But they are very confident of being able to defend 
the place, which is a very important one as it dominates the 
best land in Scotland. - It was asserted that there was an 
arrangement made between the King of France and the Scots 
that all the fortresses in Scotland were to be handed over to the 
custody of the French, but up to the present they have only 
surrendered to them the castle of Dunbar, situated on the coast 
between the English border and Haddington. The Scots are 
deferring the surrender to the French the castle of Edinburgh, 
the capital city of the realm, until they see how matters 
progress with the French forces. 





* Gardiner’s sermon was, in accordance with the directions of the Protector, to 
vindicate the ecclesiastical policy of Henry VIII. and to censure “ the silly cere- 
monies and legendary trash of Popery.”” He was, morcover, directed to acknowledge 
the tull authority of a sovercign whe was a minor, and to make many other doctrinal 
and political declarations which it was obvious he could not make without accepting 
the full prog-amme of the ardent reformers. Somerset and Cecil beset Gardiner 
for several days insisting upon certain points, the bishop diplomatically shifting 
the ground as much as possible. Gardiner chose for his text Matt. xvi. 16:  “ Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” Whilst gliding lightly over several 
of the thorny points prescribed to him, he stood firm upon that of transubstantiation, 
and the next morning Sir R. Sadler and Sir A. Wingficld arrested him for disobedience 
to the King and lodged him in the Tower. 
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The English ‘fleet will sail within the next eight days. 
There are eighty sail all ships of war the command being held 
by Lord Clinton in place of the Lord Admiral. They say this 
fleet is to go in search of the enemy, and although this English 
squadron is not so numerous as that of the French the former 
“are extremely confident as the ships are in such good condition 
and everything so well ordered. As the French are so strongly 
armed they are still constructing, without the least opposition 
on the part of the English, a fort near the entrance to the 
‘harbour of Boulogne. They (the French) had begun to erect this 
‘fort before the late King died, but at that time they were 
‘prevented from continuing the work which the English are now 
allowing them to do. — er ean. ° ; 
The Bishop of Winchester preached before the King a week 
ago, declaring his opinion and relieving his conscience by defending 
the Mass and the sacred images. He condemned the marriage 
*of the clergy, etc. ; and the next day he was carried a prisoner 
to a Tower, from which very few of those who enter ever return. 
‘Some people think that his imprisonment is principally owing 
to his having touched the men who now rule. 
~. London, 8 July, 1548. 


.24-Suly.; | Van pur Detrr to the Emprnor. 
. tte Ae, The Bishop of Westminster* arrived here last week and after 


having gone to present his respects to"the King came to visit 
me. He does not know how to thank your Majesty for the 
honour and gracious treatment he met with at your hands. 
The Bishop of Winchester remains in the Tower of London, 
and very little is talked about him. He has still many friends, 
most of whom agree that he did not behave himself so wisely in 
his business as he might have done. His property and revenues 
remain up to the present intact. : 
Halfort (Old Ford ?), 24 July, 1548. 


3 August. The Emperor to VAN DER Dewrr.. . 

lan ak The English ambassador resident here requested audience of 

x us for Sunday last, in order, as he said, to communicate to us 
good news of great importance. We granted him the interview 
desired ; and, after he had in general terms recited his intelligence 
and handed us a copy of the same in writing, the news being in 
substance what we had already learnt from our sister the Queen 
Dowager and yourself, he proceeded to say that he had been 
instructed by the King his master, by our cousin the Protector 
and the members of the Council, to address us for the purpose 
of obtaining permission to raise at their own cost a body of not 
exceeding one thousand horse soldiers in the States of Cleves 
and Juilliers, and to request us to write to our sister the Queen 
Dowager desiring her, in accordance with the terms of the treaty 
of close alliance, to allow them to export from Antwerp and other 
places in our Low Countries, pikes, lances and other warlike 
material. : . 
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After we had congratulated him upon the English successes 
against the Scots, our common enemies, we referred him, for 
consideration of the rest of his message and requests to the 
members of our Council of State. We were, we told him, 
intending to start on the following day on a hunting expedition ; 
and during our absence the Council might discuss the matters 


‘he now broached, and confer with him on the subject. As M. de 


Granvelle was at present unwell, the ambassador negotiated 
with M. d’Arras,* to whom he repeated the request about the 
horse soldiers they wished to reise, and also about the warlike 
material they needed. ~~ -~ s ee 4 

To his requests M. de Granvelle (Arras) pointed out to him 
that he had a right to ask for the munitions of war to be pro- 
vided at the King of England’s cost, after the need of our own 


countries for such material had been satisfied ; but with regard 


to the levying of soldiers he could not base such a request upon 


‘the treaty, because Germany was not included in the treaty. 


As the English would not be bound to defend Germany or any 
other of the Emperor’s dominions not specially mentioned in 
the text of the treaty, neither could they claim by virtue of 
the treaty to raise troops nor any. other, wavlike necessaries 
from them. zi as ee ay 
The ambassador readily admitted this and said he did not 
base his request to raise the troops on the letter of the treaty 
in question, but depending only upon the confidence that the 
King and his Council had in the affection we had displayed 
towards them, and also upon the cordial expressions we had 
graciously used to the ambassador himself when he first arrived 
in our Court. Not only did the ambassador hope, he said, that 
we would gratify his master in this, but also in things of even 
greater importance. He could assure us on his own part that 
Englishmen were not ungrateful, and they would do much more 
for us in similar case. 
'. M. d’Arras, however, pointed out to him the edicts and pro- 
hibitions in force in the empire (?.e., against the recruiting of 
mercenaries for the service of foreign States). We had consented 
to wink at the levy of foot-soldiers which Courtpenninck had 
effected for them, and the French had resented it, especially 
when we refused emphatically to allow them to raise any men 
in our dominions. The edicts on the subject had been renewed 
on that occasion, and we had also reinforced ali our coasts and 
frontiers, even that of Zeeland, and increased our garrisons, in 
case the French should attempt to show their resentment by any 
overt act of hostility on their homeward voyage from Scotland. 
If, continued d’Arras, we made more concessions to the English 
it would be very difficult to avoid acceding to French demands 
for similar facilities if they should be made. We did not see 
how it was.to be done without violating the laws of friendship, 
which we were bound to respect towards the French, especially 
as the treaty we had with the latter was made with the consent 
of the English themselves. 





* iz., the younger Granvelle, Antoine de Perennot son of the Secretary and 
afterwards the celebrated Cardinal de Granvelle. ¢ 
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The ambassador was not satisfied with this view of the matter, 
and desired that a report should be laid before us. M. d’Arras 
accordingly, on the following morning, gave us an account of 
what had passed; and, having considered the matter, we 
instructed him to reply to the English ambassador that he would 
on no occasion find us lacking in the fulfilment of any and every 
obligation to which we acknowledged ourselves bound towards 
the King, his master, in virtue of the treaties existing between us. 
He might be the more confidently assured of this by considering 
how we had always in times past dealt with everybody. In the 


case of his master, especially, the truly paternal affection we 


bore him would cause us to be the more scrupulous to avoid the 
slightest shortcoming towards him; and we would on every 
occasion do all that we properly could do to show our particular 
love and regard for him. Cee iS me : 

On consideration, nevertheless, of the demand he now made 
of us, we were of opinion that it would not be advantageous even 
to the King himself that the levy of troops desired should be 
made, having ‘regard to the fact that it could only be done at 
great expense, and that it would take two months at least to 
muster the men and conduct them to the seaside. The season 
of the year being already so far advanced, and the French 
having assembled their forces for the purpose of besieging Had- 
dington, and, as the reports he now brought us related, they 
had been forced to retire from that place and abandon the 
siege with heavy loss, it was not probable, we said, that the 
French would remain in the country very long. In any case, it 
was most unlikely that they would venture to delay their 
departure therefrom until the bad-weather season made the 
voyage dangerous for their galleys. 

Jointly with these considerations we told the ambassador (Philip 
Hoby) he should bear in mind the arguments brought forward 
by M. d’Arras to the effect that, in all probability, if the request 
were granted, the French would press us to grant similar facilities 
to them for the raising of troops in our dominions, especially 
as they had on a previous occasion done so, and were much 
offended at the refusal and at the almost simultaneous renewal 
of the prohibitions and edicts on the subject of such levies 
published throughout the empire in consequence of their 
demand. ’ 2 

If the English request now made were granted, we said, the 
French would become more pressing than ever, especially having 
regard to what we had heard by letter from Saxony, where the 
rumour was current, spread it was said by the English them- 
selves, that the levies being raised by Courtpenninck were raised 
by our consent. If the French approached us with these facts 
‘and asked for similar favours, we should have much difficulty 
in avoiding their request without showing too much partiality. 
The ambassador might well consider, we ‘continued, that if we 
found ourselves thus obliged to grant permission to the French 
to raise a certain number of men at arms it would be easy for 

oh ye 
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permission as an excuse for drawing across the frontier a very 
much greater number than that authorised. By this means the 
English would find themselves even more closely beset than at 
present ; and the French would be all the more likely to take this 
course if they thought themselves aggrieved by any noticeable 
inclination on our side to favour the English unduly. - 

“ The English ambassador replied that the King of France 
had no claim whatever to make any such request of us as that 
referred to, since the men that they desired to raise would be for 
the purpose of helping the Scots, our common enemies. Our 
answer to this was that the King of France would make the 
demand, as he had done on the former occasion, ostensibly to 
defend his own dominions and under pledge that he would not 
employ such troops for any other purpose, although when once 
he got the men into. his territories he could use them as he 
pleased. : : : 

With regard to the request made by the ambassador that we 
would allow the purchase in and export from Antwerp and other 
places in our Low Countries of pikes, lances and other warlike 
material, due payment for them being made, we replied that we 
would write to our sister the Queen Dowager about it, as we 
did not know that stock of such things there was at present 
available for the requirements of the countries themselves. We 
would, however, desire the Queen Dowager to accommodate them 
(the English) with such things as they required, in so far as the 
treaty provided, after the needs of our. own subjects were 
supplied. ue et Sie 

The ambassador pressed. that, at least, they should be 


‘allowed to raise a smaller number of horsemen that had been 


21 August. 
Vienna 
Imp. Arch. 


specified, but we stood firm in the position we had taken up, as 
described above, in order not to go beyond the imperial edicts to 
which we have referred, and to prevent Germany from being 
denuded of fighting men. We added that we trusted that our 
cousin the Protector and the members of the Council to whom 
our reply would be shown would accept it with satisfaction and 
acquiescence, since it was inspired very largely by considerations 
of the advantage of the King (of England) and with a view to 
prevent him from incurring great and unnecessary expense. 

You will thoroughly consider all the points dealt with above, 
and when you see a favourable opportunity or you are addressed 
on the subject, you may re-state them to the Protector to the 
same effect as in this letter, as persuasively as you know how to do. 
You will let us know how he takes it, as well as everything else 
that occurs. ‘ 

Augsburg, 3 August, 1548, 


_ Van per Detrr to the QuEEN Dowacer. 


‘Madang, I have made every possible effort. to obtain possession 
of the documents which your Majesty desires ; and Controller 
Paget has also done his best to the same end. As I informed 
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~ recover them, who is about 250 miles away from here. His 


labour, however, was of no avail, as the person in question 
referred him to another man in London, who he said had the 
documents. As soon as he learnt this Controller Paget sent 
me a written warrant addressed to this person, ordering him 
to deliver the copies of the documents to me immediately. 

I sent this order to London, but on the arrival of my man there 


‘he learnt that the person in question had been driven out of 
-the city by the great plague there and was at present in the 


21 August. 
Vienna 
Imp. Arch, 


country a hundred miles off. I sent after him at once, and am 
in hope of receiving a decisive reply within three or four days.* 

IT am writing at present to the Emperor an account of all that 
has passed between the Protector and myself and the various 
occurrences here. “His Majesty instructed me in his last letters 
to report to him how the Protector took the reply given to him 
about the raising of the thousand horse that they asked for. 
By the copy of my letter to his Majestv enclosed vou will he 
fully informed on these points. 

Kew, 21 August, 1648. 


Van per DeLrr to the EMPEROR. © 


The contagious malady which so grievously afflicts London at 
the present time has caused the King to forbid any person from 
the city from entering his Court. In order, therefore, to avoid 
danger for myself, as well as to escape from all other incon- 


venience, I had thought best to retire to my house in the 


village,t but I have also been compelled to leave that, in con- 


‘sequence of one of my people having fallen ill, and I have now 


established myself in a village as near as possible to the house 
of the Protector.t : > : é : ee : 

I have here received your Majesty’s letters of the third instant 
and four or five days afterwards the Protector returned from 
Oatlands, where the King at present is staying, to his house in 
this neighbourhood. I had occasion to visit him for the purpose 
of discussing various private complaints, and on my requesting 
audience he replied by inviting me to go and dine with him on 
the following day. I was received most amiably and much honour 
was paid to me at the feast.. After dinner I was proceeding to 
lay before the Protector the private complaints which were the 
object of my visit, when he said, “ You are doing what it is more 
fitting that I should do” (é.e., to make complaints) and after 





* There is in the Royal Archives at Brusscls (359) a letter dated 6 April, 1548, 
from Van der Delft to the Queen Dowager of Hungary referring to the very urgent 
request sent by the Queen on behalf of her sister Eleanor, Queen Dowager of 
France, that Van der Delft should obtain possession of certain copies of documents 
not specified in the letter. The writer says that Paget, desirous of aiding to the 
best of his ability, had at once sent one of his men to the person, two hundred 
miles away, who had possession of the documents. The return of this messenger 
was daily expected. The present letter gives the sequel to this. 

} Van der Delft appears to have had a suburban residence at Old Ford on 
the Lea, now one of the poorest quarters of East London, but then quite rural. 
It was assumed in an earlier page of this Calendar that the village to which 
he referred was Wanstead, as he spoke of it as being near Wanstead House, the 
residens £ Princess Mary. The distance from Old Ford to Wanstead is about 
Pisip 
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I had set forth the grievances and he had favourably replied to 
them, he commenced to complain of the reply given by your 
Majesty to their ambassador with regard to their request to be 
allowed to raise a thousand horse in the countries of Cleves and: 
Juilliers. This reply being based upon such just and sound 
reasons, I repeated them point by point and I told the Protector 
that when he had fully understood and considered them he 
would recognise how satisfactory they were and how much to 
their own advantage. : : : 

On this he asked me whether I had not some other mission 
from your Majesty, as their ambassador had written to the same 
effect as my speech, but had added that he had been told that 
very shortly he should have something that would be more 
satisfactory to him. As he had heard nothing further from me 
than they had learnt from their own ambassador he exhibited 
great discontent and said that the hopes he had placed in your 
Majesty had been disappointed. ‘He had thought that you would 
never fail to aid and succour them in their need, not only in 
regard of friendship and treaties, but also because they invoked 
your Majesty’s support against the common enemies, who found" 
their friend (i.e., France) so cordial that he assisted them with 
horsemen, ships and munitions, all at his own expense ; whereas 
they (the English) could not obtain from their friend with whom 
they were in the closest possible alliance, any assistance in the 
hour of their need, even though they were willing to pay for it 
themselves. 

He did not know, he said, what sort of friendship I called that, 
and then, getting into a passion, he cried, “I see very well that 
we must settle our affairs, so that we may live on good terms 
with everybody, and rid ourselves of all quarrels. We shall profit 
greatly by it, for I can assure you frankly that I am every day 
being approached by the French still. as well as by others, to 
make up all differences. Everything could be settled. by 
Boulogne, and the King would be the gainer by it to the extent 
of more than two hundred thousand pounds. But I have 
always been attached to the service of the Emperor, and have 
disregarded all other interests, in the belief and confidence that 
we should never find ourselves thrown over by him. And 
now, at this time, all the necessity that we experience is placed 
upon my shoulders, and is attributed to the undue confidence 
I have reposed in the friendship between the Emperor and my 
master the King. It seems to me that I am learning fresh 
wisdom every day against my own inclination.” 

I replied that I was much surprised that he took things in this 
way, and was so extreme in the matter. I should rather, I said, 
have expected thanks from him for the evident demonstration of 
paternal affection and singular love of your Majesty as shown 
in the reply that had been delivered to him. He would find this 
true as he had always done in the past. I was sure, I said, that 
he held me as a sood well disposed friend to this country. and 
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not have donc otherwise than approve most heartily the terms 
of it, as being amply sufficient and really advantageous to the 
English themselves. This was especially the case in regard to 
the view that if the French were allowed to engage Germans 
their proximity gave them much greater facility for obtaining 
the men, as well as the fact that there is much greater sympathy 
between the Germans and the French than between the Germans 
and the English, He knew, I said, that in the whole of Germany 
there was not a single town specially devoted to them, whereas 
the French, thanks to their commerce and frequentation, had 
several. Your Majesty had nevertheless annulled these advant- 
ages by means of the publication of the edicts throughout the 
empire, greatly to the resentment of the French, who appeared 
to have just cause for their complaints as the raising of the men 
by Courtpenninck had been condoned. 

_ With these and other arguments drawn from the text of the 
‘reply. I thus met him on all points; but he still continued to 
_press his demand, saying that at least he hoped your Majesty 
would not raise any difficulty in allowing them to make the 
levy. He had, he said, at first asked for a thousand horse, but 
at the present time he did not urgently require so many. He 
had mentioned a thousand in order not to be constantly troubling 


..your Majesty with these demands.. He would write to their 
“ambassador instructing him to continue to press the request 


upon your Majesty. You might, he said, be quite sure that they 
would not have asked for the permission to raise these men, nor. 
would they do so now, if they were not really in need of them. 
The same anxiety as that shown by your Majesty that they 
should avoid expense had been the reason, he said, why he had 


_ deferred asking the favour of your Majesty earlier, as the men 


would serve him on bounty at the end of October. : 

'.-He continued by saying that your Majesty knew very well 
that they had no great horses in this country, whereas the 
‘French force now in Scotland had more than five hundred, any 
one of which was worth ten of their horses. Jf that which he 
heard was true, a great number of men were being raised in 
Ostland, all of whom were paid in French crowns. Ships were 
being made ready for them, he said, probably to carry them to 
Scotland in the service of the King of France, thence to invade 
fngland in union with the French troops, and this would drive 
them (the English) to the greatest extremity. 

Sire: I do not know why Controller Paget has asked me 
several times whether I have not-received a reply from your 
Majesty to the remarks made by the Protector respecting the 
conclusion of a still closer alliance than at present with your 
Majesty, adding that the present time was one in which the 


Protector might perhaps begin to vacillate. 


Nevertheless I cannot believe that he would ever do anything 
against your Majesty’s interests, for when I talked to him 
unofficially about religion, being urged thereto by Controller 
Paset. he (the Protector) took it in cood nart and assnred me 
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“served in this country. He would, 4e said, convoke all the 
bishops and learned men in the realm on both sides, in order 
that they might discuss together and make 3ome arrangement that 
should approach the Interim as near as possible without going 
contrary to the word of God.* He confessed to me, in con- 
fidence, that there were many things being done here that 
displeased him. : 

He also said that he wished the Emperor did not show such 
unwillingness to give pleasure to such a young King as theirs, 
who ought not only to be assisted as an ally but supported ag 
a son. “Certainly,” he continued, “in everything we can do 
to please the Emperor, so far as our treaty obligations permit, 
his Majesty will ever find us ready.” IT did not neglect to 
reassure him as to the particular love and affection that your 
Majesty bore to the young King, and said that no failure would 
oceur on your Majesty’s part in fulfilling the treaties, and in 
maintaining the good friendship and neighbourliness between 

_ the two countries. 

We then entered into conversation about the differences they 
(the English) are having with the French on the subject of the 
new fortifications which are being construsted by both parties 
at Boulogne, though the English will not admit that the wall 
that they have built at their harbour-mouth is a fortification at 
all, but only an edifice necessary for the commodity of the port. 
The Protector, nevertheless, tells me that he hopes to be able 
to complete it, in spite of the French, in such sort that the new 
(French) fortification will not inconvenience them (the English). 

I can plainly perceive that the Protector is not over-well pleased 
with the troops he has at Berwick for their not having already 
revictualled Haddington, in accordance with the orders that he 
had given them, which would have rendered it perfectly easy. 
He assured me that he had no fresh news, except that the men. 
inside Haddington were bearing themselves stoutly and loyally 
like honest men. They had, he said, made a sortie very much 
to the disadvantage of the French, many of whom fell in the 
encounter, and the second in command of M. D’Essé, the 
French general-in-chief, was taken prisoner amongst others.f ‘. 

The day after I had dined with him the Protector sent a 
secretary to inform me of the news from Scotland that he had 
received the previous night after I had left him. This was to 
the effect that Lord Clinton, the commander of their sea force, 
has had an engagement with the French galleys which nad been 
forced to retreat, one of the galleys being so damaged as to be of 
no future service, whilst two more of them were disarmed of their 
rowers (forsaires) on one side. In consequence of the defeat and 





* The Inierim was the compromise that had been adopted in May of the same 
— year, 1548, by the German Diet and cities. It was succeeded in December by 
a much more liberal compromise called the Greater Interim. 

+ This wassan exploit by Captain James Dogg (er Dodd), who, with a hundred 
men, had gone outside the wulls of Haddington to cut green corn for their horses 
and were attacked by a larger foree of French horsemen and some German 

Protected by the artillery of the town, the English force stood its 
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plight of the ga‘leys twelve of the French ships loaded with stores 
had remained in the hands of Lord Clinton, six of which were of 
at least'a hundred and fifty tons burden each and one, named the 
“Galleon of La Rochelle” of three hundred. tons. But, 
unfortunately, the tide was running out rapidly, and Clinton 
was unable to bring these ships away with him, and as the weather 
was becoming very calm it would not have been safe for him to 
have remained in the position in which he was, for fear of the 
return of the galleys.* He therefore decide to burn all his 
prizes ; and the English say that this encounter has proved to 
them that nine French galleys were unable to stand against two 
of the (English) galleassest and a little adventurer ship. 

They have received information also that the lieutenant of 
Peter Strozzi was killed in this engagement, whilst Strozzi himself 
is still very bad with his wound. It is likewise reported that 
the Queen of Scotland has not left the country. She had been 
all ready to embark, but the departure had been deferred when it 
was known that the English fleet had put to sea. I learn also 
from a very confidential source that the Queen will not be able’ 
to pass the Irish Channel without incurring very grave danger, 
owing to the precautions taken by these people (the English). 

Kew, 21 August, 1548. ; was : 

Posiscript.—Sire: At the instant that I was closing this letter, 
a member of the Council has come to tell me that the French 
are fortifying the port of Leith, which the English destroyed by 
fire last year. The Protector, he says, has received news that’ 
all the English forces, including Courtpenninck’s men, who 
are very well equipped, will take the field immediately to 
revictual Haddington and try their fortune. 


_ Van per Detrt to the Emprror. 


.. These people (the English) have every day been receiving good 
news from their forces defending Haddington. -They report 
that the French besieging army were powerless to do them much 
harm, and that in spite of the enemy the defenders had been 
reinforced by 3,000 (300?) men each carrying a good stock of 
powder.{ Many Frenchmen, moreover, it is stated are falling 








* The meaning is that galleys, being mobile by their sweeps, had a great 





“ advantage over sailing-ships in a calm. 





~. + The English galleasse had been adapted in Henry VIII.’s reign from the type 
of Venetian ships called Galleazza di Mercantia. They were much larger and broader 
than galleys and depended mainly upon sails, the oars only being used as auxiliary 
power in need. They were much better fitted than galleys for work in the open 
sea, and could carry broadside armament, which galleys could not do to any extent. 
They evolved, indeed, the first type of ship which was a fighting entity itself, instea 
of being a conveyance for fighters; and from this idea the modern battleship 
sprang. 

I This appears to have been an event that is amusingly described in the 
Spanish Chronicle of Henry Vill. (Martin Hume) as having been performed by 
one of the Spanish mercenary captains called Sir Pero Negro. Several relieving 
‘parties were thrown into Haddington at varions times, but Pero Negro’s exploit 
was the only one in which it is mentioned that each man carricd a sack of powder. 
When the French first appeared near Haddington, but had not completely 
beleaguered it, Pero Negro with his regiment was sent by Grey to reinforce the 
town. He was, however, deterred from entering by the presence of the French, 
much to Grey’s dissatisfaction. Negro’s subsequent dash with the powder was 
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daily, and Peter Strozzi himself, they assert has beeri mortally, 
wounded.* Finally the Protector has received intelligence that 
the camp of the enemy has been broker up and the Scotsmen 
have all retired, owing to-some dissension between the Regent cf: 
Scotland and M. D’Essé.”° This news has produced great rejoicing 
here ; but I was doubtful as to whether I ought to convey it to’ 
your Majesty, because the Protector himself said nothing about 
it to me, as he usually does when he has important information 


of ‘this ports [> i000 Fe Se Be at sae 
“I was the more suspicious because I saw a letter which had. 
been secretly sent by a captain who is accompanying Lord Grey, 
saying that the French had already gained certain ramparts, 
and that they bad battered one of the principal bulwarks of: 
Haddington to such effect that it could no longer be of any use’ 
to the English who abandoned it after they had constructed another’ 
breastwork in the rear of it to which they retired. “The French 
had thus gained the advantage and according to this account it. 
was feaced that they’ might. make themselves masters. of 
Haddington, and then launch themselves upon * Berwick, “where: 
Lord Grey and his force were stationed..." cons 8 


pres 4 


On learning this version’ of affairs I at once sent to Hampton 





‘Court to beg Controller Paget to favour me by putting me out’ 


of my uncertainty as to what I had been informed, quite the, 
opposite to the good news which was. generally current in: 
London. I said I was at.a loss to know what to believe, as they: 
(the Councillors) had not communicated to me any news from 
Scotland at all. Paget replied by my messenger that the Lord: 
Protector would send a secretary to visit: me on the following. 
day who would put me into possession of .all the facts:.. Before 
the secretary arrived, however, the news was spread that the. 
English had lost a thousand horse. . 

* The secretary duly came-to visit’ me last evening, and informed. 
me that on the 13th of this month the French had fought night 
and day and ‘had contrived to mine and blow up a bulwark, 
a part of which had fallen down; but the defenders had been’ 
50 well able to construct new defences and iad exerted themselves 
‘so stoutly, that when the French thought that the entry was, 
easy and open for them they found to their dismay that. another’ 
bulwark more dangerous for them than ‘the first. had. been con-: 
structed in the rear of the latter.”“They nevertheless determined 


>to attack it, and'for two days the cannonade on both sides was 
kept up incessantly, the lieutenant of the Rheingrave and eighty: 


of -his, men: were shot as well-as several French gentlemen.. 
Dissensions, however,’ occurred between the Regent of Scotland 
and M. D’Essé and the Scottish camp was raised, the men returning 
to their homes, whilst the French besieging force retired to a 
place a half a league away from the town. When Lord Grey 


received this intelligence he immediately took the field. with all 





:~*. Pietro Strozzi, the famous ‘Florentine noble in the service of France, was in 
‘supreme command of the expedition, with special charge of the galleys. It is 
fhardly necessary-to say that although his wound, {a shot through the thig as 
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his force and marched towards Haddington, the leaders being 
Master Palmer and Master Robert Bowes, captain and warden 
of the Marches. They left their infantry in a strong pass about 
twelve miles from the French position, and went with the 
whole of their cavalry towards Haddington to see if they 
could gain any advantage over the enemy. They had sent for- 
ward some 200 horse as an advance guard to reconnoitre, and these 
entered the town of Haddington without opposition. They 
found everything in such excellent order inside that there was 
nothing lacking, and they therefore returned and rejoined the 
main body. 

As the latter approached nearer to Haddington they were 
perceived by the French, who were on a hill, and prepared to 
attack them. The English, recognising that the French who 
were coming against them were fewer in number than themselves, 
without’ further consideration began skirmishing with them, the 
French always falling back as the English advanced, until the 
latter were drawn to the side of the mountain where the French 
infantry force was stationed. The English finding themselves 
suddenly. to their surprise, in the midst of a large number of 
enemies, took to flight, the light horse retreating towards the 
place where the English infantry had been left, although Palmer 
and Bowes did their best to get them to stay with the men-at- 
arms, so that the whole force together might escape towards the 
town (of Haddington), but unfortunately all order and discipline 
were lost and no one escaped except those who took the road 
towards the town.* These defended themselves during their 
retreat and were aided by the garrison of Haddington to such 
an extent that in a sortie effected by these latter men a great 
number of the pursuers were killed. 

In this encounter (Sir Thomas) Palmer and the Warden (Sir 
Robert) Bowes were taken prisoners, and the English admit 
that they lost over three hundred horse. It may be feared that 
the loss will be greater than this, albeit I read every word of the 
letter from Lord Grey to the Protector written’on the 19th 
intsant, in which he says that, although their loss in killed and 
prisoners had been somewhat heavy, the damage sustained by 
the enemy was still greater. They do not know here yet whether 
the French have returned to besiege the town again, or what 
was the reason for the falling out between the Regent of Scotland 
and the French commander.t They have learnt, however, that 
amongst other words that passed between them M. D’Essé 
reproached the Regent with having lost more than 300 French 
gentlemen. It may well be that this withdrawal of the French 





* This disastrous attempt to raise the siege of Haddington is fully described 
(i7 July) in a letter from Brende to Somerset. Grey was not himself | present at 
the engagement, in which the English were clearly entrapped, the retirement of 
the French having been a feint. Scottish Calendar, é7ot. I.—Bain. 

t+ Paimer, in his letter to Somerset (15 July), says that Arran told D’Rssé that 
his men did nothing but waste the country, whereupon D’Essé,“ in choler,’' replied 
that it was all the fault of the Scots for allowing the English to have made their 
earthworks when they might have been prevented. ‘‘ All was wasted that waa 
done for such ungreteful people,” said the French general, There was, indeed, 
much jealousy between the Scots and the French throughout the campaign. 
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was from the first nothing but a ruse intended to draw the English 
into a ambuscade, and that the spies had been bribed, as these 
people (the English) say that the Scotsfhen who were on their 
side changed their red crosses for white ones. They impute to 
the falsity of these Scotsmen the unfortunate result of the 
encounter rather than to the French prowess. 

The English think that there will be no scarcity inside the 
town of Haddington before they are able to relieve the place by 
land with the troops they have, and those they expect to be 
brought by Courtpenninck, who informs them that he has 
already embarked, or else by the arrival of the English sea 
force which, however, is not so strong as I recently wrote to your 
Majesty, but still exceeds thirty sail of well armed and equipped 
vessels. The arrival of this squadron off Scotland will oblige 
the French to come to the defence of their galleys and ships, 
which, it is said, are not so numerous now as when they arrived, 
because the English assert, although I cannot well believe it, 
that the Queen Dowager of Scotland with her daughter has 
embarked and has proceeded to France with: three or four galleys 
and some ships. Another galley also was seen a short time ago 
passing between Dover and Calais on the way from Scotland, 
so it is evident that the galleys are not all together there. 


Van per Detrr to the EMPEROR. 


I have delayed for four or five days to write to your Majesty 
the information that the Protector had sent to me. This was 
to the effect that his people had forced the French to raise the 
siege of Haddington, which they had undertaken, and that the 
place had been revictualled. This led him to hope that in 
the course of a very few days he would be able to send me still 
better news. 

Since then, however, he has failed to send- me any fresh 
advices, except that his people had burnt a great ship belonging 
to the King of France, called the Cardinal, which they found 
high and dry aground at the mouth of the river of Edinburgh, 
which is called the Firth (of Forth). 

As I am at present lodged so near to the Protector’s countty- 
house, I went yesterday to call upon him, with the special object 
of discovering the reason for the long conference he held a few 
days since with the French ambassador. After conversation 
on various other subjects, the Protector told me, gin strict 
confidence, that the whole interview had been concerned with 
three points only, which the French ambassador had demanded. 
These demands were: first, that certain French vessels on their 
voyage from Scotland having been captured and detained by 
the English should be restored ; secondly, that certain French 
prisoners now in the hands of the English should be liberated ; 
and, third’y, that proclamations should be issued here that the 
French fishermen should not be interfered with. 

The Protector informed me that he had given an unqualified 
refusal to grant any of these requests. Reason demanded, he 
said, that the French who were aiding their enemies the Scots 
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against them should also be treated as enemies, especielly as 
Peter Strozzion his voyage to Scotland Had fallen in with three 
or four little English merchant vessels and some fishing smacks 
on the English coast and had pillaged and burnt them, declaring 
that he was then a Scotsman. With regard to the prisoners, whose 
release the ambassador demanded, the Protector said that they 
should be treated in every way as the English prisoners in France 
were treated. As to the proclamation about the fishermen, he 
said, there was no need for such a step as that requested between 
friends, as the King of France professed to be towards England ; 
although his actions in many respects certainly did not bear out 
his assertion. 

The Protector told me that he had reminded the ambassador 
of many instances of this, and, amongst others, pointed out 
that the King of France was not paying the annual pension so 
justly due to the English; that the French were constructing 
new fortifications in the Boulonnais in contravention of their 
treaty obligations. The King of France, he pointed out, was not 
only supporting and helping their enemies the Scots, the King 
of England having a better right and title to the realm of Scot. 
land than the King of France had to several of the countries that 
he held, but now the King of France had carried into his own realm 
the young Queen of Scotland who had been destined to be married 
to the King of England. The Protector was at a loss, therefore, 
to understand what sort of friendship that of the King of France 
could be towards England, and said emphatically that he would 
rather have open war than such a friendship. 

So far as I could understand from the Protector, he had spoken 
very plainly to the French ambassador, without the least 
dissimulation ; so that it may be said that there is no appearance 
that the English are seeking a closer friendship with the French, 
unless they are driven to the utmost extremity. It seems to 
me that they are anxious to render the alliance with your 
Majesty closer ; for Controller Paget continues to ask me whether 
I have not received any response from your Majesty to the 
remarks made to me by the Protector recently about strengthening 
the alliance. * 

The Protector also related to me how he had been misled 
about Haddington. He had been given to understand when 
the French had first laid siege to the place that the defensive 

“fortifications had been completed and supplied with everything 
necessary ; but according to a letter, that he read to me, from the 
commander of the place, giving a long and detailed account of 
everything from the commencement up to the day that the 
place was revictualled recently, it appears that though the defenders 
fought valiantly, they were very badly provided and their 
resources few: there being neither flanks nor fosses finished, and 
not one of the bulwarks really completed. THeir artillery was very 
scanty, they were short of ammunition, and there were many 
other things lacking. Nevertheless, the defenders of the place 
had striven incessantly day and night, and although the 
French battery had been so heavy that not a single house in the 
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town remained intact and the breach in the defences was wide 
enough to admit sixteen men abreast, the enemy had not gained 
the advantage after all, but had left many of their men on the 
ground. The English have now reinforced the place with two 
thousand infantry men and over two hundred horse. 

The two armies are still in the field, and the French are 
boasting that they intend to give battle. The French are still 
continuing the fortification of Leith, and there has arrived there 
the Sieur de Cumbas, a French gentleman who was formerly the 
ambassador in Scotland. He is said to have brought with him 
a great sum of money to pay the wages of the men-at-arms. 
The Protector also told me that he had. been informed that the 
French galleys were making ready to return to France. It might 
be that Peter Strozzi, seeing the small results he had attained, 
would himself return in the galleys. He (the Protector) feared 
that they might get away without meeting the English squadron, 

Sire, In accordance with the consent of your Majesty, the Queen 
Dowager has been graciously pleased to grant me leave of absence 
to return home for my own little necessary private affairs, always 
on condition that the Protector is willing that I should go, and 
the members of the Council see no objection to it. I am leaving 
here to look after affairs my secretary, Jehan Duboys (Dubois) 
and I shall only be absent as long as I see that your Majesty’s 
affairs will permit me to be without detriment. No shortcoming 
in this respect shall take place. 

Kew, 7 September, 1548. 


The Prorxctor to the Empzror. 


Sire, I very humbly desire to be commended to your good 
race and favour by these presents. Whereas Monsieur Frangois 

elft, your Majesty’s ambassador resident at the Court of my 
Sovereign, having represented that his private affairs necessitated 
his presence at his own home for a time, he is about to return 
thither for the space of one month; he having, as we are 
informed, permission soto do. It has seemed fitting that I 
should address a few words by letter to your Majesty that he 
may carry it with him, recommending him to you for his many 
good qualities. His wisdom and loyal services I doubt not are 
already known to you, but the experience that I have had of him 
in the exercise of his mission, both in the time of the late King 
Henry, whom God pardon, and since I have by God’s grace occu- 
pied the place I now hold, make it incumbent upon me to write 
at least these few words to pray that your Majesty will deign to 
consider him specially recommended by me; and that you 
will receive him with such favour, in addition to your own 
benignity, as his worth deserves, so that he may have the satis- 
faction of seeing that this letter of ours has not been ineffectual. 
With regard to myself, Sire, and also in consideration of the long 
and unbroken alliance and understanding that exists between 
the two houses, I feel myself bound to wish you heartily every 
welfare and good issue in your affairs. In my private capacity 
also I have so strong an inclination and devotion towards your 
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Majesty, that you may be assured of always finding me, to the 
extent of my small power, ready to render you all gervice, 
pleasure and gratitude ; not limiting myself to doing my simple 
duty in maintaining the firm and cordial amity, which, by God’s 
grace, always exists between the King my master and your 
Majesty, but endeavouring by every means in my power to 
increase und strengthen it according as opportunity and necessity 
require. Of my devotion to your Majesty and to the alliance the 
bearer of this letter will be able to assure you truthfully, as I hope 
and believe he will do. And so, refraining from troubling you 
with a longer letter, I pray the Creator, Sire, to give you good 
health and a long life. 

Written at Windsor, 20 September, 1548, 

: Your very humble servitor, 

Somerset. 


Advices of events in Scotland from the Ist October to the 
9th October, 1548, 


Advice of ist October. 

The Regent of Scotland with a considerable army of Scots and 
their auxiliaries marched yesterday towards Jedburgh: and 
a captain of some cavalry troops which were in the town, 
recognising that the place was not in a good state of defence and 
that he would be unable to hold it against the force coming to 
attack it, abandoned the place and retired to Kelso. 


Advice of 4th October. 
My Lord Grey being informed that the Scots and their adherents 
were at Jedburgh, marched to attack them. He sent forward 


“an advance guard of light horse, and these gave the alarm to the 


enemy at a place called Ancrum,* where a certain number of the 
enemy were lodged. These enemies were so overcome with fright 
at the surprise that they all fled and sought refuge in the woods 
that surround the place. 

On the following day Lord Grey marched onwards in the 
direction of Jedburgh, but the Scots and their adherents did not 
dare to wait for the arrival of the English, all of them flying 
precipitately in the greatest disorder and astonishment, running 
night and day until théy had retired towards Peebles on the 
side of Edinburgh. 


‘Advices of 6th October. 
The Regent of Scotland having retired towards Peebles as 
has been related, the English captains:Fisher and Francis Haselby 
(Aslaby ?) with the German captain Courtpenninck, marched as 
far us Tantallon, where those who guarded the place did not 
spare their powder. But, notwithstanding all the eilorts of the 
defenders, the English and Germans managed iv burn a good 
part of the town of Tantallon with the farms and homesteads in 
the neighbourhood, containing a great degl of property. They 
afterwards burnt a town belonging to the Earl of Angus, called 








* Throughout this document the names of places and persons are greatly 
disfigured, and in most cases have had to be conjectured, Only two or three of 
them, however, are really lett in doubt. 
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Redsyde, and a village called Thelough (?) and Whytekirk, 
belonging to Oliver St. Clair, and also his own house where he 
was at the time. They then burnt a. place called Pinkerton, 
belonging to George Hume, and his own house which he had 
recently built. They then proceeded to burn Little Pinkerton, 
Biropmonte (Broxmouth?) and Belhaven, so that not a single 
town or village remains intact around Dunbar.* 

After having effected this devastation the captains above- 
mentioned returned to their camp, bringing with them a great 
booty of horned cattle, horses, mares, sheep and excellent 
furniture. Lord Grey himself marched towards the source of the 
rivers Teviot, De Galle (?), Borthwick and Liddersdale, burning 
and spoiling a great circuit of country through which he passed 
and carrying away with him also so vast a number of cattle as 
was never seen the like; for this is the richest land of the realm 
of Scotland and the people had not the slightest apprehension 
of the coming of the English, seeing that the Regent of Scotland 
and his adherents were so near to them. The people who 
suffered most by this spoiling were the friends of Buccleucht 
and those who had revolted on the coming of the Regent and his 
adherents. 


Advices of 7th October. 


The commander of the fortress of Haddington, learning that 
the Regent had marched away towards Jedburgh, sallied from 
the place with a band of horse and footmen and took the road 
to Dalkeith, of which town he burnt the greater part and shot 
some cannon balls against the castle, which, however, he did not 
capture. rom there he marched along the river Esk} to within 
a league and a half of Edinburgh, burning and ravaging all the 
country through which he went and its neighbourhood. He 
burnt a part of Newbottle, and all Smeaton before the eyes of 
Lord Borthwick himself, who, with four thousand foot and five 
hundred horse, had come to oppose the English, the river only 
being between them. 

On Tuesday the 4th October the force from Haddington sallied 
from Reches (?) and burnt Fisher Row, Musselborough, Hemskirk 
and other villages in that neighbourhood, so that along the river 
Esk, which reaches almost to the Tweed, right up to the seashore, 
nearly every place has been burnt. 

On the 6th October one of the captains in Haddington called 
Captain Raby marched out of the town and burnt the town of 
Borthwick and several other farms and homesteads in that 
neighbourhood. But this Raby would have had plenty of work 
to do on his homeward march if another force had not sallied 
from Haddington to succour him if he needed help. 








* Dunbar itself was held by a French garrison: 

+ ‘The Laird of Buceleuch, like most ot the chiefs whose lands were exposed. 
to the Engsh incursions, had played fast and loose with the invaders; but on 
the proposal to marry tho young Qneen in France he had strongly supported the 
Scottish party and had threatened with war anyone who should oppose it, 
Naturally therefore his lands wore not now spared by the English raiders. 

} This is the small river Esk that empties itself into the Forth near 
Musselboro, and not the large river on the Dumfries side running into the Solway, 
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Advices af 8th October. : 


Yesterday afternoon between four and five o’clo¢k there 
happened a*quarrel and skirmish in the town of Edinburgh between 
the Scots and their French allies. The cause of this in its origin 
was that a Frenchman sold a harquebuss for a crown to a Scots- 
man, who duly paid the money to the seller. The latter, as 
soon as he had received the crown, ran away with the money 
and the harquebuss as well. On this the injured Scot went to 
lay a complaint before the Provost of Edinburgh, who is a member 
of the house of Hamilton and a kinsman of the Regent of 
Scotland, and of the commander of the castle of Edinburgh. 


The Provost ordered the Frenchman either to give up the 
harquebuss or else return the money he had received for it; 
but the Frenchman, who was now accompanied by many of his 
fellow countrymen, refused to do either. The Frenchmen then 
entered into a wordy dispute with the Provost and went so far 
as to defy him and his authority. The end of it was that the 
Frenchmen fell upon the Provost and wounded him in the head, 
arm and thigh. The alarm was sounded in the town and the 
people rose in numbers to come to the aid of their Provost ; 
the Frenchmen similarly flocking to help their compatriots in the 
affray. The two parties met and fought so desperately that 
twenty-seven Scotsmen were killed on the spot, some of them 
people of position, such as young Hamilton, the eldest son of 
the Provost, William Stewart, brother of my Lord Methven, 
Robert Hamilton, a brave and hardy young gentleman, son of 
the captain of Dunbar, who is now a prisoner in England confined 
in the Tower of London, Robert Chisholm and the Town Clerk, 
who is much mourned.* 

The rest of the Scotsmen killed were good burgesses, and in 
addition to them there were some thirty or forty Scotsmen wounded 
by harquebuss shots, of whom most of them it is feared will die. 
There were eight Frenchmen and one French captain killed. 
At this quarrel and affray Otterbourne behaved gallantly on the 
Scottish, side. At last the Regent and Monsieur D’Egsé after 
much difficulty prevailed upon the combattants on both sides to 
lay down their arms. , 


On the following day, which was the 8th October, the Regent, 
M. D’lssé and others held a Council together, and as it had two 
weeks before been decided that on the next day an attempt 
should be made to surprise the English at Haddington, M. D’Essé 
accordingly marched out of Edinburgh with all his troops. that 
day and effected a rendezvouz with the Rhinegrave and his force 
at the place previously agreed upon. Together the united 
bodies then marched towards Haddington, in the hope of being 
able to surprise the place. 

As soon as the French troops had marched out of Edinburgh, 
the townspeople shut the gates and befan to hunt out every 
Frenchman that was left in the city. Every Frenchman 





* Tho French historian De Beaugué, who was present at this serious affray, 
passes it over as lightly as possible and speaks of only very few as being killed, 
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they could lay their hands upon, the sick and others who had ° 
remained behind were at once despatched, and their bodies cast 
into their private places so that they should not be found. 


Advices of 9th October: from the Captain of Haddington. 


At dawn to-day all the French and German troops approached 
the town along the river bank, and for want of a proper vigilance 
on the part of the sentinels they were allowed to reach very near 
to the lower court before the alarm was given. The enemy delivered 
their assault on the gate of the lower court immediately, where- 
upon the guard abandoned their officer and retired to the last 
ditches, enabling the enemy to penetrate and take possession of 
a part of the lower court, where they killed nine of our soldiers 
and hurt three gentlemen of ours named Stafford, Calverley and 
Tardrey (Audrey ?), all of whom showed themselves good and. 
valiant gentlemen, for they did their duty splendidly. 

They are, however, very grievously wounded, and it is feared 
that they will not survive. The enemy having thus entered the 
lower court, immediately delivered their assault upon the town, 
making two or three charges. But the men inside defended 
themselves so stoutly that at last the assailants were entirely 
repulsed, and when they were going out of the lower Court a 
band of foot soldiers from the town followed them, killing and 
wounding a large number of them. The French and Germans thus 
retreated, leaving one hundred and five of their men dead upon 
the field of action, most of them Germans. The number was 
ascertained by actual counting of the bodies.* The common 
report in Edinburgh amongst the Irench is to the effect that in 
this assault upon Haddington they had dead and wounded 
together some four or five hundred men, and there is no great 
hope of saving the wounded. 

The news reached the Regent the same day as he sat at dinner 
that the French and Germans had captured Haddington by assault 
and storm, and had killed all the soldiers in the place except 
certain gentlemen. There was, it was reported, only one bulwark 
called the Vidame Bulwark that had held out, it being defended 
by some gentlemen who offered to surrender it if their lives 
were spared, which the Frenchmen, it was said, refused and 
demanded unconditional surrender. The Regent when he received 
this news had the trumpets sounded, and mustering all his horse 
soldiers, he at once set out on the road to Haddington ; hoping 
to arrive there in time to aid in the capture of the bulwark. 

When, however, he had ridden as far as Lasswade, one league 
out of Edinburgh, he met a messenger bringing him very different 
news, to the effect that their men had been repulsed and beaten. 
At first the Regent refused to believe it and continued on his 
road as far as a hill not very distant, from the summit of which 
he perceived the French and Germans returning in full retreat. 
Overcome with astonishment, he lowered his head and returned 
hastily by the road he had come. 


eae he 
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When the defeated French and Germans had re-entered the 
city of Edinburgh, M. D’Essé and the Rhinegrave, ar soon as 
they had taken off their armour, went to the Regent’s house, in 
order to confer with him, but the Regent declined at the time 
to receive them. 

On the following day he did so, and held a conference with them, 
in which none of the parties looked very amiably upon each 
other. The Regent in a loud voice said that he would make 
enquiries as to those who had committed the outrages upon his 
kinsmen and the burgesses of Edinburgh, and they should be 
punished as justice and reason demanded. 

The Scots are very glad that the French have been so 
thoroughly well drubbed at Haddington, the members of the 
house of Hamilton especially, who are much incensed at the 
loss of their kinsmen in the affray. 


Secretary JEHAN Dusois to Loys Scors (Louis de Schore, 
President of the Flemish Council of State). 


Monseigneur, In accordance with the orders of the ambassador, 
my master, to send reports to your Lordship of all occurrences 
here during his absence from his post, I have the honour to 
inform you that on my return from Dover, whither I had 
accompanied my master, and at his orders had come back hither, 
I found here a secretly printed paper, in which all Scotsmen 
having houses or lands in the parts of Scotland now under 
subjection to the King of England, are given free permission to 
return to their possessions, where they will be heartily welcomed 
and treated as friends, and as English subjects are. 

I immediately went to the Court, which is at present with the 
King at Oatlands, in order to learn what was going on, but as 
I heard on the road thither that the Lord Protector was at his 
own house at Syon I went to see him there. After having fulfilled 
my master’s orders in thanking his Excellency for the good, 
company he had ordered to escort my master to the seaside, 
I continued that as he was accustomed to communicate to the 
ambassador his good news from Scotland he- would be doing 
me a great pleasure if he would kindly continue to do so to me, 
and to inform me now whether anything of importance had 
happened there since my master’s departure, in order that 
I might report it. 

The Protector replied that there had been no change, except 
that their (the English) ships had been obliged to return in 
consequence of bad weather. Their troops, he said, were still at 
the same place, busy working at their new fort; but that he 
expected fresh news in two or three days. 

in order to come to my point, I replied that, nevertheless, 
I had heard that he had granted some license or permission for 
the Scots to return to their possessions in the parts of the country 
in English occupation, promising that they should be well received 
and treated as iriends. I noticed that on hearing this he became 


pensive, and I continued that I had been told that the offer to 
pa ices aes eat ge ee es eee ea 
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On this he drew me aside into a window recess. “It is quite 
true.” he said, “and I will tell you how you must understand it. 
We have had a certain enterprise in hand, and in order to carry 
it through successfully, I have ordered such a paper as that which 
you mention to be printed. The country on this side of the 
place where we think of effecting our enterprise* is so com- 
pletely burnt and spoiled of inhabitants ; and the enemy has his 
fortresses so near that it would be very difficult for us to 
furnish provisions to our men but for the Scots themselves. 
For this reason we have thought well to circulate amongst the 
Scots the document to which you refer, inviting them to return to 
their homes and possessions conquered by our King so that we 
may have their assistance. We mention certain other points 
against the Regent of Scotland for the purpose of sowing as much 
dissension as possible amongst our enemies.” When the Protector 
had pointed out to me by signs the situation of the place referred 
to, where they hoped to effect their scheme, and also the positions 
of the enemy’s fortresses which hindered them, he continued ; 
“but it has all fallen through now because our ships were not 
able to remain there.” He seemed much annoyed at this, and 
T am of opinion that the document abovementioned will not be 
put into force on this occasion. 

Public orders have been given prohibiting all preachers, both 
those recently licensed and others, from preaching any more 
until some general order has been decided upon, which shall be 
observed all over the country. There are assemblies of bishops 
and other learned folk every day to confer upon this subject. It 
is asserted that the Mass will be retained, which does not please 
many of the common people, who cannot tolerate any of the 
ceremonies of the Mass as they call them, such as the elevation 
and the Ave benedicite. 

The Lady Mary is returning from the north country, where she 
has been to inspect her estates and possessions. She is expected 
next Saturday to arrive within six miles of her house at 
New Hall, at the house of the present Lord Chancellor about 
a day’s journey from London. I understand that some other 
members of the Council are to be there with her. I will do my 
best to discover what is the reason of this. [ am given to 
understand that she was much welcomed and well received in 
the north country, and wherever she had power to do it she has 
had Mass celebrated and the services of the Church performed 
according to the ancient institution. - 

Nothing more is said about France. London is still so 
dangerous that those who frequent it are not allowed to go to 
Court, or to the Protector’s house. 

Old Ford, 4th October, 1548. 


SECRETARY JEHAN DuBois to Loys Scors (Louis de Schore, 
President of the Flemish Council of State). 


Since I wrote to your Lordship last, on the 4th October, the 
French ambassador has visited the Protector at his house at 
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Syon, and from there he was escorted by a gentleman of his to 
the Court at Oatlands, about ten miles away. Thera he had 
4 conversation with the King in a garden. none of the members 
of the Council being present, or even at Court at the time. 
At the end of about half a quarter of an hour the ambassador 
kissed the King’s hand and retired, and the spectators of the 
interview conceived various suspicions about it and the reasons 
for it. 

So far as I can gather, the English are not by any means 
easy in their minds about the French, and at this instant the 
Protector is setting out to inspect the ports of Dover, Rye, and 
others, and for the purpose of taking all necessary measures for 
their security. It is asserted that the reason for this is that the 
French are arming certain ships, and that they have intimated 
to the English that if the latter will not restore to them the 
French ships they are detaining, they (the French) will seek a 
remedy of another sort. It is confidently reported that the 
Protector will be back again within fifteen or twenty days ; but 
there are rumours that that he will cross over to Boulogne. 

The French ambassador immediately after his audience of the 
King sent off one of his own servitors to France, who has not yet 
returned hither. Although I have no other trustworthy infor- 
mation as to their communications, [ think it is my duty to send 

our Lordship advice of the above facts, and doubtless you will 
be better able to understand than I the conjectures that arise 
from them, conjoined with the circumstance that four days ago 
they revoked all licenses for the ‘export of victuals of any kind 
from the realm, strictly forbidding the sending out of beer and 
other things of the sort, 

Almost every day there arrive gentlemen of the royal house- 
hold and others from Scotland going to their own residences, the 
rest of the armed forces being distributed in the various garrisons, 
the Spanish and German (mercenary troops) being placed into 
winter quarters in the same way. Courtpenninck will have a fixed 
residence here with regular pay for a certain number of his men, so 
long, it may be conjectured, as the war with Scotland may last. 

Various fugitives indoctrinated in the new sect are constantly 
arriving here, but they’ no longer receive the welcome they expect 
and desire. Only a few days ago Brother Pierre arrived here ; the 
same man that some years ago used to preach in the Court of 
her Majesty (the Queen Dowager of Hungary, Governess of the 
Netherlands), and who fled from Brussels prison. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury (Cranmer) is their great patron here. 

The King still remains at Oatlands without holding any Court, 
this being in consequence of the death of some of his officers very 
suddenly. The Protector also has recently lost some of his 
household, and Controller Paget some of his neighbours in the 
village where he was living. When the Protector desired, once 
a week or so, to hold a Council he causéd the members to come 
to his house. 

Old Ford, 15th October, 1548. 

P.S.—Another copy of this letter is addressed to Secretary 
Granvelle for the information of the Emperor. 
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Szcretary Jean Dusois to Loys Scors. 


The day after I wrote last to your Lordship on the 15th instant, 
I went out to meet the Lord Protector~on his road towards 
Dover at one of the houses of the Archbishop of Canterbury,* 
where he was to dine. 

The reason for my visit was to lay before the Protector the 
complaints of a courier from Antwerp, who had been plundered. 
of his letters and everything else he carried, as were three other 
merchants with him, by a pirate speaking English on the way 
across the sea from Nieuport to the English coast. The 
Protector replied very favourably to my representations, and 
really seemed to take the matter very much to heart. He made 
the courier come with him to Dover, in order that the enquiries 
after the thief might be facilitated. 

He promised to make every possible effort to capture and 
punish the offender, and then gave me the intelligence that he 
had received from Scotland, to the effect that the French troops 
in Edinburgh had made a secret sortie intending if they could 
to surprise the fortress of Haddington by night. Their enter- 
prise had succeeded to the extent of their having killed the 
English outposts and sentries and gained possession of the lower 
court before the garrison inside the place perceived them. But 
the latter being aroused by the noise on the ramparts, made by the 
French in loading a certain cannon they had found mounted there, 
immediately sounded the alarm; whereupon the defenders of 
the place flocked so hastily to their posts that many of them came 
not only unarmed but half dressed or naked. The shot that the 
French discharged from the said cannon missed, in consequence 
of the haste with which the operation was performed, and the 
projectile passed over the heads of the defenders; whereupon 
these latter were the more easily able to hold their own. They 
immediately loaded with grapeshot a cannon they had and 
aimed it between the closed gates before which the French were 
assembled.{ This discharge killed about forty Frenchmen, but 
the latter persisted with all their might in their efforts to gain 
an entrance, storming the~said gate three times. But at last 
they recognised that their efforts were of no avail, as the defenders 
inside were being constantly reinforced and continued to kill 
many of the Irenchmen with their grapeshot and otherwise ; 
whereupon the assailants were obliged to give away and retire, 
unloading the waggons which they had previously filled with the 
ploughs they had found in the lower court, in order to place 
in them their wounded men. 

They left on the ground where the fight had taken place about 
one hundred and ten or twelve dead, well armed and accoutred, 
and lost a still larger number during the retreat, the English 





* Croydon. 

+ De Boaugyé says that this cannon, which enfiladed the narrow lane through 
which slone the town could-be entered, was discharged by a renegade Frenchman, 
a native of Paris, who, having passed over to the English side a few days before, 
feared to be recaptured and! punished by his former comrades. De Boaugué 
attributes the repulse of the French entirely to the ravages of the grapeshot from 
this gun. 
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following them up to such effect that the French assailants entered 
Edinburgh with seventeen carts loaded with dead and wounded. 
This, the Protector informed me, he had heard from a prisoner 
whom his people had taken and who had returned from there. 
He also learnt, he said, that the attacking force consisted of four 
standards ; and that the day before the attempt, or camisade as 
he called it, the French and Scots had had a great affray inside 
the town of Edinburgh, at the end of which there were many 
dead on both sides, although the greater loss had fallen upon 
the Scots; several gentlemen of theirs having been killed. 

With reference to this news, I said jt was surprising that after 
such a serious quarrel as this they had so soon made it up 
sufficiently for them to undertake the camisade on the very next 
day. He replied that I must bear in mind that.the surprise attack 
upon Haddington had been agreed upon ten or twelve days before, 
and that the French having cowed ee the Scots on one day, 
thought to carry off the glory of the camisade on the next, in 
order that they might bring more pressure to bear upon the 
rulers of Scotland, and carry matters through themselves inde- 
pendently of the Scots. . 

Nevertheless, L am given to understand that the Scots, and 
not the French, found means to slip through and kill the English 
outpost. J have also been assured that if it had not been for the 
affray in Edinburgh the French would have had that town 
delivered to them on the next day, as they have Dunbar. The 
English have lost there (7.¢., in Haddington) a couple of good 
captains ; but at this point Controller Paget, who alone with 
a secretary accompanies the Protector, came and told the latter 
that it was time to start on the road, and he consequently broke 
off the conversation, and told me no more except that his people 
had made a great raid to spoil the country on the other side (of 
Haddington ?). ‘ 

I could not at the time learn anything more of the negotiation 
carried on with the French ambassador, who had had a conference 
with the Protector on the day before the departure of the latter 
from Syon, after which the ambassador despatched another of 
his household to France. Since then, however, I have learned 
from a trustworthy source that the reason for the ambassador’s 
conference with the King, as I wrote to your Lordship in my last 
letter, was simply to fulfil his King’s instructions, to the effect 
that he was to inform the Protector, the members of the Council 
and also the King personally, that if he could not obtain the 
restitution of the ships which the English were withholding from 
him and his subjects, he could not avoid adopting similar 
measures, and seizing English vessels wherever he could until 
satisfaction were given to him. 

They delayed giving the French ambassador an answer to 
his representations until the day aforementioned (when the French 
ambassador last saw the Protector); the Protector’s reply being 
to the effect that he intended to hold as fair prizes of war all 
ships captured that were found to have been to aid or succour 
the Seots. the enemies of this country. The other merchant 
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ships, he said, he was willing to restore, on condition that the 
similar course was adopted by France, the perishable merchandise 
in them, being, however, sold and the proceeds deposited for the 
benefit of the subjects on either side to whom the merchandise 
belonged. If the King of France was willing to appoint a com- 
mission to settle this matter, he, the Protector, would do the 
same. 

I am told that when he said this the Protector added the 
following words, “ Sir ambassador, I would speak frankly to you 
and declare to you emphatically that the way in which you are 
treating us is intolerable”; and he then brought up the affair 
at Fiennes, the construction they are erecting near Boulogne, 
against the terms of their treaty, the failure to pay the yearly 
pension as stipulated, the seizure of English vessels, and other 
complaints, the last of which was the deportation of the Queen 
of Scotland, whom they (the French) had taken away from the 
King of England; notwithstanding the good claim that the 
latter possessed to the realm of Scotland. So that, as your 
Lordship sees, the Protector talked to him very plainly, and, as 
I am told, certainly not without anger. 

Old Ford, 24th October, 1548. 


Sr. Maurits to the Emprror. 


(News about the salt pits revolt in Guyenne. The rebels are 
going back and making their submission, but a great number are 
still in the field and the Constable is going to march against them, 
partly for fear that the English may give them support, especially 
after their success in re-victualling Haddington.) ... As to 
the money lately sent to Scotland, your Majesty will have learnt from 
my preceding letters the confirmation of its having been despatched ; 
though it is not so large a sum as the Fleming of Condes had 
told me. According to Touchet the amount is 200,000 crowns, 
to meet all the expenses of the winter, including the payment of 
pensions granted to several Scottish lords to nourish their affection 
for France and turn them from friendship or understanding with 
the English. Through the said Touchet, Sire, I have heard that the 
King is short of ready money, having had to bear great expenses 
in the last Scottish war; but by the end of this year he will have 
in hand over 1,500,000 crowns from a new tax of two-tenths, 
over and above the four-tenths he has already levied. He has 
assured me further, Sire, that the King owes a capital sunt of one 
million in gold to the merchants, borrowed at sixteen per cent. 
He owed them 1,300,000, but paid back 300,000 after the last 
Lyons fair. There is no prospect that he may succeed in collecting 
more money without greatly provoking his people; so that 
he is mortgaging the property of the crown right and left at ten 
per cent. to get money in hand, and borrowing privately on all 
sides. In conclusion, Sire, Touchet affirms that although the 
King has squandered money to excess during the first two years 
of his reign, he is now determined to economise all he can. It is 
a tact that his hand is slow to confer gifts nowadays, and all 
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acknowledge &. The King laments the necessity that. compels 
him to appear mean. From, time to time he makes particular 
enquiries into the condition of his exchequer, and Bertrandi who 
has charge of his finances is often summoned to furnish explanations 
to him... . 

The marriage of the young Queen of Scots to the Dauphin is being 
gradually settled among the powerful and high personages of the 
Court. The Scottish ambassador, Paniter, having received a 
handsome present from the King over the business, and a further 
gift. from the Governor of Scotland, spoke of it openly. 

The Ambassador of the Duke of Ferrara has assured me that 
he has heard from their (sic) Cardinal that the Scottish marriage 
is made, adding that his master would not otherwise have lent 
his ear so readily to proposals of marriage for his eldest daughter, 
but consented more willingly because of the close kinship of 
the Guises with France established by the Scottish marriage. 
He also told him that the chief Scottish lords had accepted the 
marriage, the young Dauphin for their King, and the King his 
father as Protector of Scotland, thanks to the large pensions 
bestowed on the said lords to increase their fervour and constancy. 
Some of them have been created Knights of the King’s order,* 
and by these means none doubt that Scotland will become entirely 
devoted to him. They propose to pick out in Normandy and 
Brittany a good number of lawyers, and send them to Scotland, 
where the said King has a mind to establish a Parliament. A 
Council for Scottish affairs is already formed here, of which 
Bertrandi and Panitcr are members; all of which are evident 
proofs in support of the Scottish marriage. An incident also 
confirming it occurred when the young Queen of Scots lately 
visited Nantes. She made answer to those who addressed a 
welcome to her. that she believed they honoured in her person the 
daughter of their King. The King has often repeated this speech 
since, finding it flattering and agrecable, and he always adds these 
words: that he holds her as his true daughter. Some assert 
that. the Scottish marriage is a feint to make the English King 
finally despair of success, and so withdraw from his undertaking 
in Scotland, and having achicved this the King will bestow the 
Scottish Queen elsewhere, this plan being more conducive to 
the general good of his kingdom than the other, which would 
lead him into a maze of endless difficulties with the English and 
their allies on account of Scotland. Yet. Sire, whatever may be 
said privately against the marriage, public rumour and the 
evidence of facts point the other way at present. Time may mend 
matters. The son of the Governor of Scotland follows this Court, 
and the King has assigned him a post in Guyenne worth 10,000 
francs a year, and 50 lances once belonging to the late M. de St. 
Vallier. It is said that another son of the said Governor is coming 
here on the King’s invitation, who gladly accepts such like forfeits 
whereby he can make sure of keeping the said Governor well 
in hand, firm in his own devotion, and willing to foster it among 
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the other Scottish lords. The King entertains no doubt but the 
King of England is trying his best to draw them to his side with 
prescnts and by all the means in his power, and he is doing his 
best to cross his designs. 

With respect to the condition of affairs between the French 
and the English, whether they are treating of peace, reconciliation, 
or suspension of arms, I have heard nothing up to the present 
except that hatred and ill-will are rife between them, springing 
from the differences over Scotland and Boulogne. The last 
negotiation between the King and the English ambassador took 
place on the subject of some English vessels seized by the Normans. 
The King complained of the seizure of French vessels in the open 
sea by the English, and he went as far as to say that his subjects 
would ask for leave to make reprisals, and he would not forbid 
them unless the vessels were handed back. The negotiation was 
carried on with some show of bitterness on both sides, although 
the King made no mention of his galley seized in the Straits of 
Calais, nor of the twelve burned in a Scottish port. The following 
day the ambassador, giving me an account of the negotiation, 
declared to me that the Protector and Council of England were 
determined not to put up with so much from the King in future 
as they had put up with in the past, and would let no opportunity 
slip by of setting on to the French by land or by sea, enlarging 
upon what had passed between them, concerning the wall they 
are erecting in Boulogne harbour and commenting with indignation 
on the treacherous attempt made by Chatillon to take it by surprise. 
He was smartly repulsed in the engagement, but the English 
are anxious about another low jetty they are building in the 
said port on the French side, which is faulty and might be easily 
destroyed if a serious attempt were made. The King of England 
will order the work to be abandoned, and in its present condition 
it is of no use for the purpose for which it was originally intended. 
It is absolutely certain, Sire, that the King of France and his 
principal ministers feel most deeply the small success they have 
obtained in Scotland and take the matter more to heart because 
they see themselves being supplanted by a nation which they 
hold to be inferior. Thus the ambassador of Mantua has told 
me that unless he be prevented through your Majesty, the King’s 
present intention is to attack the English in Scotland, sending a 
powerful army over next year. He realizes that his fault in the 
past lay in sending an insufficient number of troops. Personally 
[have no doubt at all that the King is very ill-disposed towards 
the English, but I am not so sure about his resolve to make war 
on them. I say this because he is half convinced, and all his 
ministers are too, that your Majesty intends to declare war next 
year. Touchet assures me of this, and that the riots in Guyenne 
make him anxious to pacify his subjects generally so that they 
may not im time return to their vomit and interfere with his 
plans. When the winter is over and some time has passed, we 
shall see more clearly into all this. At present there is nothing 
to guide one except outward facts, and, especially, we must enquire 
whether there are anv signs of getting ready for war along the 
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sea-board. The English ambassador has often assuredeme that 
the Protector asks nothing better than to live in peace and amity 
with France, out of consideration for their young King, and that 
the English will place no difficulties in the way of giving up 
Boulogne, abiding by the letter of the last treaty if only the King 
will fulfil it too. Hence one might possibly deduce that the 
Protector would not require much persuading to come to some 
better understanding, but I have not heard that he has condes- 
cended to it up to the present. I shall not fail to enquire into 
this from time to time. I will add, Sire, something else that the 
English ambassador told me; that in speaking to the King he 
again remonstrated about the assistance given to the Scots against 
the King his master, grievously offending him thereby as sovereign 
lord of Scotland, who was waging war upon them (the Scots) 
to compel them to recognise him as such, his right being un- 
impugnable, a matter of universal knowledge, and established 
by many solemn treaties between England and Scotland. The 
ambassador asked the King whether he would consider it suitable 
that the English should aid and abet his own rebellious subjects ; 
whereupon the King answered that if the reference was intended 
for his subjects in Guyenne, it was greatly misplaced, for the riots 
would be very shortly quelled, and the English had better not 
reckon upon them. He said, moreover, that he could not for 
his part leave Scotland unprotected, being bound by treaties 
between the two countries to give aid. He left the matter of the 
sovereignty to be debated by the English and Scots, believing 
them to be very well able to argue it out among themselves. I 
gather from these and other remarks that the ground for war 
with Scotland is now the sovereignty claimed by England, and no 
longer the Scottish marriage, since the person of the Queen has 
been withdrawn. The ambassador could not help himself saying 
that with time the Scottish would find the marriage had been a 
bad one; that the young Queen’s coming to France had done 
them more harm than good; and he hopes the people will 
rise, or at least will refuse to fight when the time comes, their 
Queen being out of the country. 

Concerning the league with the Pope, Sire, it has been made 
public here that his Holiness has refused to pass it, giving as a 
pretext that on this side the conditions laid down by the Cardinal 
Guise have not been observed, especially that the said Cardinal 
promised in writing, in the name of the King of France that the 
leagues (Swiss confederations) would join the said league to provide 
for the eventual need of offence on the side of Como. __He declares 
that except for this consideration he would never have listened 
so far to the proposal. Obviously the league would have been 
of far greater consequence in that case, and would be 
proportionately weaker if made only between the King and the 
Pope, the Venetians having refused to jéin it. As a matter of 
fact it has been imputed to the said Cardinal that he gave his 
word about the Swiss confederations without any authority 
whatever. He is excused on the ground that, although he acted 
without waitine for further inctenctinne fram tha Kine he dtd 
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so in the hope that the King could easily prevail upon the Swiss 
confederations to join by exerting all the influence he possesses ; 
but if the Switzers proved obdurate then the King, having done 
his utmost should (they say) be exonerated from all blame, 
and the Pope cannot withdraw now on such a flimsy pretext as 
this. I have heard, Sire, that the Holy Father refused to join 
the league ‘because the King had pretensions on Parma for the 
Lord Horatio, and intended to occupy the town at onee, offering 
territory in the Bourbonnais in exchange. The Holy Father 
refused the proposal. This has been told me by Olsacius as a 
certainty, and that if this point had been carried, all the rest was 
as good as settled. He added that the negotiation is not con- 
sidered here to be at an end and that M. Dorfey, their new ambassa- 
dor, has charge to introduce it again dexterously, by remonstrating 
with Cardinal Farnese on the advantages that might accrue to 
their house through the marriage of the Lord Horatio, hinting that 
the alliance will not take place without the cession of Parma. To 
put it briefly, it is clear that the King’s main wish is the possession 
of Parma. Moreover, Olsacius confided to me, assuring me of 
the truth of the statement, and under seal of secrecy, that when 
the nuncio’s secretary, who returned to Rome with 1’Aubespine, 
took leave of the Pope, the Holy Father said to him secretly 
that he was to tell the King from him that he would be ready to 
sign the league at any time when they could come to an agreement 


- about the terms, and that the delay was not caused by any 


intelligence he might be suspected of having with your Majesty 
nor by any hope of an understanding with your Majesty, that 
the King must believe this, be assured of it, and that he desired 
his friendship as much as your Majesty’s, and more ; that he was 
not on such good terms with your Majesty, as some people wished 
the King to believe, so that he felt he could do no better than con- 
sider the means by which the league might be negotiated ; but that 
in no circumstances would he relinquish Parma. If such messages 
as these were really sent it is not likely that these people will 
break off the negotiation, even if they are merely dallying with 
the Pope who has always declared through Dandino, as Olsacius 
assuros me, that he wishes the league to be offensive and defensive, 
and urges unccasingly that war shall be declared upon your 
Majesty next ycar, planning that the leaguers shall enter through 
Como, the King through Piedmont, and the army of the Church 
through Piacenza, to drive your Majesty out of Milan.- I know 
this as a certainty through others too, and that the Holy Father 
has constantly urged war, advocating that matters shall not stop 
at a merely defensive league... . 

(The marriage of Jeanne d’Albret ; more news from Guyenne.) 
They affirmed here a short time ago, that their former leagues 
with the Switzers were to be confirmed for the King’s lifetime and 
for two years of his son’s, but that a high price would have to be 
paid. I have been told by Olsacius that the Bernese for their 
part made a condition that the King should be bound to assist 
them in any war of religion and that he must mitigate the.punish- 
ment of evangelical preachers. their good brothers. in his kingdom. 
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The King has*refused to subscribe to these two points and will 
never do so, Perceiving this, the Bernese have given way and are 
now about settling the terms of a new league for mutual assistance 
in the defence of the lands taken from the Lord of Savoy. This 
new negotiation seems to be on its way to success. J] do not 
know what to make of it all, Sire, but it is certain that an ambassa- 
dor from Berne is here at the Court on some secret piece of business. 
I shall try to get to the bottom of it in a short time ; it must be 
something of a very suspicious nature. .. . 
Choisy (?), 26 October, 1548. 


The Emperor to St. Mauris. 


(Extract.) : 

The vessels manned and equipped for war and for the protection 
of the fishermen of our countries against the Scots and the pirates, 
lately came across an English vessel on the high seas being carried 
off by the French. They passed close to the escort, and the 
vessel being English and the escort French, they came at once 
to the conclusion that they had come upon sea robbers, as it 
appeared most probable indeed. They seized the vessel and 
brought her in to one of our ports. The Frenchmen were examined 
and explained their capture of the English vessel by an ingenious 
lic, to wit, that they had knowledge that war was to be declared 
on England immediately upon the arrival of the young Scottish 
Queen to a French port, and believing this to be true, they had 
seized the English vessel as a lawful prize. You are at liberty 
to mention this to whomsoever you please, so that all may hear 
how their own countrymen bring dishonour to the name of France 
by affirming that without fresh cause or reason the King proposed 
to declare war after having succeeded in getting the Queen into 
his hands. It is probable that if the French vessels that sailed to 
Scotland flying the Scottish colours (as it has been certified to 
us since our return) met any of our ships insufficiently protected 
the gallants would have fallen upon them too as they did on the 
English vessel. «It is high time that such practices be stopped, 
and that the French cease to afford protection in their ports to 
Scottish vessels laden with plunder pillaged and robbed from 
our subjects. Good friendship and mutual understanding are not 
strengthened by the refusal to listen to complaints and to punish 
the guilty. On the other hand, although the above-mentioned 
vessel and those on her were taken perfectly justly and for a good 
reason, the Baron de St. Blancart has used great pressure here to 
obtain their release ; and we had determined to grant it promptly 
to gratify the wishes of a minister of the Most Christian King, 
although the said Frenchmen deserved exemplary punishment as 
pirates, but we were informed that the said Baron had taken 
upon himself, (for we cannot believe that fhe King would approve 
such a siep) without awaiting our answer, and totally disregurding 
all treaties, nay, deliberately infringing them, to cause several 
vessels belonging to our subjects to be seized. This conduct 
appears to us most strange. The person who pursues the matter 
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here on behalf of the said Baron has been informed that we cannot 
admit such proceedings, and that we shall see fit to follow our 
first counsel and set the prisoners free when the said Baron frees 
the vessels of our subjects, warning him not to attempt any like 
pranks in the future, as we are not of a mind to suffer such 
insolence. Should the French persist in their course, we will 
take such ample revenge that the Baron and all who are responsible 
shall have cause to regret it, and we to feel that nothing is owed to 
us by them, It scems incredible that such deeds as these should 
go hand in hand with the fair speech they offer us and their 
reiterated desire to earn our friendship. You may warn the 
Constable that unless he prevent and punish such acts, we shall 
provide a remedy to the constant complaints made to us by our 
subjects, for it is not our intention to suffer fresh insults. 
Brussels, 29 October, 1548. 


Oct. News from St. Mauris to Parncr Purip.* 


(No date.) Since the last news, during the whole time spent by the Scots 
Paris K. 1488. 5.4 their adherents at (illegible), few days passed without some 
skirmishing, in which those outside were always worsted with 
loss. They say that a thousand of their men have been killed or 
wounded. ‘Those inside the town have taken several prisoners 

and among them one held in great esteem. 

An Englishman named Jerningham, who had been taken 
prisoner, while going from Edinburgh towards the English Border 
to get his ransom paid, met several wounded who were being 
carried to Edinburgh, and one corpse. An ensign in a foot regiment 
and several captains walked beside it mourning the death loudly. 
And after the party had gone by the said Jerningham asked who 
they were, and was told they were Frenchmen who had been 
killed and wounded in a skirmish near Haddington, where eighty 
Frenchmen are said to have been killed, and not above nine or 
ten killed of those within the town. 

One of the largest of the French vessels named the Cardinal 
has been destroyed and sunk near a place called Saint Combe 
Jucht (?)+. The greater number of their vessels have lost their 
hatches and have been compelled to cut their masts. One of 
their galleys is sunk below Tantallon, and the shot that sank her 
is believed to have been fired by one of the English ships. 

The first officer in command of the Germans, after the Rhine- 
grave, is dead and M. d’Essé’s lieutenant is a prisoner in 
Haddington. My Lord Clinton has burned in a place called 
Burntisland twelve vessels laden with victuals such as wine, bread, 
biscuit, fish, butter, cheese and cider, four of which were intended 
for the re-victualling of the galleys and the rest for the camp. 
One of the said vessels was of three hundred tons at least, and 
six of the others were of 140 tons each ; the rest were smaller. 

Peter Stxozzi’s lieutenant was killed in the attack on the galleys 
when one of the said galleys was so damaged that it is doubtful if she 


7 * Probably just after the preceding letter. 
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can serve again ; and two more were greatly damaged also. Nine 
galleys chased an English vessel, but a galleon and two ‘pinnaces 
came to ite assistance, and drove the galleys back. Sir John 
Luttrell, captain of Broughty Craig, has skirmished several times 
against the garrison, the inhabitants of Dundee and Lord Funtre (?), 
who has a castle near by. A good number of the people of Dundee 
were killed besides soldiers of the garrison ; and. on one occasion 
he took the son of Lord Pameneires (?) and his brother’s son, with 
ten of his arquebusiers and twenty arquebuses and other weapons, 
besides a great number of beasts, over 700 head of sheep and 
twenty-six head of cattle. 

My Lord. the Protector, hearing that the Scots were still en- 
camped in the neighbourhood of Haddington, ordered an army 
to go forth and fight them, and gave the command of it to the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, otherwise Talbot, who marched into Scotland 
to look for the enemy. But the enemy, warned of his approach, 
dislodged and abandoned the siege. The Karl re-victualled the 
town at his ease, and seeing no likelihood of getting any fighting, 
returned to England, after having seen to the requirements of 
Haddington and other places, without losing a single man. Some 
English war-ships had been ordered to guard the Straits between 
Dover and Calais, and after hanging about for some time, it 
happened that a ficet of ships laden with wool came along on its 
way from England to Flanders, and the war-ships were told off 
to guard and escort it. Meantime, about the 12th of this month, 
the French galleys returning from Scotland passed through the 
Straits without hindrance ; but one of the English ships that had 
lagged far behind the others spied the French and went after 
them, taking one of their galleys called La Noire Galére. If the 
other ships had been in the Straits at the time, all the French 
vessels would have been undoubtedly seized, for although the 
wind was with them, it was too strong and they could not have 
used their heavy guns; and having the wind behind them, they 
could not have turned. As it was they escaped. 


The Emperor to Prince MsxIMILIAN and Princess Maria.* 


His Serene Highness the Prince my son in a letter dated the 
92nd of last month, writes that Sefior Dezcurra overtook him at 
Barcelona and, after delivering a letter from the Bishop of Lescar, 
in virtue of the power conferred to him, discharged his mission, 
reciting that the King of France had been warned of the negotia- 
tions carried on by us about the marriage of the daughter of Henry, 
Lord @’Albret. He went personally to his court, the better to 
fulfil his charge, leaving the said Bishop as governor of his estate, 
with strict orders that in any untoward juncture he was to shut 
himself up at once in the town of Navarrenx and refuse to give 
it up to anyone but himself. 

He also informed the Prince that the Constable of France and 
M. @’Aumale were approaching with a good number of men both 
mounted and on foot, with ammunition in plenty and artillery 





* His daughter and son-in-law, Regents of Spain during Prince Philip’s absence. 
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too, apparently to subdue the riots that have lately taken place. 
But as these riots are almost entirely quelled, he feared they might 
divert their forces against the said Henry, Lord d’ Albret,* especially 
as he has had differences with the Constable. The King of France 
has published a sentence of death against the said Bishop; who 
therefore sent to ask two things of the Prince, first, help in money 
and troops to make ready for what might be expected to happen, 
on the understanding that both should be eventually returned to 
us; and secondly, a safe conduct so that he might remain in the 
kingdom without fear. 

After mature consideration the Prince replied as to the men 
and money, that the matter was of such quality that he could 
come to no determination without first consulting us; but that 
he would so arrange, that in case matters turned out as he was told 
they would, pending our decision, a number of men up to 1,500 
or 2,000 should be lodged in the above-mentioned town. But 
no roll is to be called, and he has written to you, that you shall 
write accordingly to the Viceroys of Aragon and Navarre. As 
to the safe conduct asked for by the Bishop, it seemed unnecessary 
to grant it, for the said Bishop may come and go freely in the 
country according to his pleasure, and he is to be well treated, 
as you must understand. The answer given by the Prince seems 
to us satisfactory, and suitable in every way to the occasion, 
and not merely because he had no more to go upon than, what the 
Sefior Dezcurra said to him on behalf of the said Bishop ; but 
because we have since received letters from our ambassador in 
France that the marriage between the daughter of the Lord Henry 
with M. de Vendéme has been arranged and celebrated with the 
full consent and pleasure of the said Lord Henry and his wife, and 
with every outward show of good understanding between them 
and the King. There is no appearance of likelihood in the story 
told by the said Dezcurra of dissensions between the Lord d’Albret 
and the Constable, or the Cardinal de Lorraine and M. de Guise ; 
nor is there any sign that the possessions of the Lord Henry are 
in any way threatened or that the Constable and M. d’Aumale 
are at all inclined to mix themselves up in any such enterprise. 
The story of the Bishop of Lescar seems all the more unfounded 
because of what we hear about the Cardinal and the House of 
Guise, and because, even if anyone were of a mind to attack 
Navarre and the lands of the Lord Henry, this is not the season 
to do it, and the country is so bare and waste that no one, as far 
as we can judge, could undertake it with any reasonable hope of 
finding sufficient food even for the men who are collected together 
there now. The undertaking would prove most difficult and 
costly ; and on hearing the measures decided upon by the Prince 
for the proper guarding of our fronticrs, and finding ourselves 





_™* Henry II d’Albret, King of Navarre, married Marguerite d’Angouléme, 
sister of Francis I and widow of Charles, Duc d’Alengon, in 1527. She is the 
authoress of the Heptameron and of the Marguerites de la Marguerite des 
Princesses. Her daughter Jeanne, born in 1528, married Antoine de Bourbon, 
Duc de Vendéme, descendant of Robert, Comte de Clermont, sixth son of Saint 
Louis ; and Henry IV was born of this union. 
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here, not well assured of the turn affairs may take in England, 
besides the many other grave reasons that prevent us from enter- 
taining any such plan or purpose, we think it would be Well that 
you should recall any order you may have issued mobilising the 
above-mentioned troops. 

The garrison of Pamplona is to be kept up and money must be 
paid to the soldiers of the garrison, because it appears that the 
long arrears into which their pay has fallen are the cause of their 
falling away. 

The guard must be reinforced along the frontiers of Navarre, 
in Fuenterrabia and San ‘Sebastian. Exercise great care and 
vigilance, as we will here, endeavouring to ascertain the move- 
ments of the French and acting on the plans outlined above. We 
will keep you informed of everything, and what means may best 
be adopted to foil any attempted novelty. Nothing could happen 
so suddenly as to leave us without a hint of it, and unable to warn 
one another and decide upon what should be done. Our ambassador 
in France has orders to keep you well informed on all points. 

Since writing the above it has seemed well to us that a special 
messenger take to the ambassador in France a copy of the letter 
of credence of the said Dezcurra and the Bishop of Lescar’s letter. 
He has orders to despatch the messenger to you aiter sifting the 
whole affair carefully, to tell you what he can make of it, what 
truth there is likely to be iri it, and what he thinks the intentions 
of the French may be. We can then provide effectually for 
the safeguarding of the frontiers, considering that we understand 
that the troops are being withdrawn, and the Constable is about 
to return to Court. . . . 

Brussels, 5 November, 1548. 


Sr. Mauris to Prince Maximiiian, Regent of Spain. 


Sire, I am sending to your Highness copies of my letters lately 
written to his Majesty. I have nothing further to advise you of, 
except that on the 21st of October last the marriage of M. de 
Vendéme to the Princess d’Albret took place at Moulins. Every- 
thing was arranged too quickly for the ceremonies to be very 
imposing. The Princess’s dowry was one hundred thousand 
crowns, and if her father were to have male heirs, she is to get 
nothing more. This is the substance of the marriage contract. 

The eldest Princess of Ferrara is expected shortly at St. Germain 
where the King will meet her, and her marriage to M. d’Aumale 
who is soon to return from his post will be celebrated with splendid 
ceremony. 

The child Queen of Scots is in Saint Germain. She is being 
brought up with the royal children. People say she will be 
married to the Dauphin, as indeed it seems most likely. The 
Queen of France expects to be confined at the end of January, 
at St. Germain. Everybody hopes she may give birth to a son. 

* 


Sr. Mauris to the EMPEROR. 


(Mme. d’Albret, mother of Jeanne, sends for the ambassador, 
who gives the Emperor an amusing account of his interview. 
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Mme. d’Albret is a very garrulous person and only requires a 

. little hint now and then to pour out all her heart. She tells 

St. Mauris that now her daughter is maryied she is no longer in 

fear of being spied upon, and asks him to go often to visit her 

and give her news of the Emperor, adding that both she and her 

husband would have greatly preferred marrying their daughter 

to the Prince of Spain, but the King of France refused to listen 

to a word of any such proposals, not merely regarding Prince 

Philip, but any of the Emperor’s relatives; about which she 
complains freely to the ambassador.) 

Afterwards she went on to speak, Sire, of their wars in Scotland 
and of their new treaty with the Scots, enlarging on the fact that 
their equipments by land and sea together with the moneys paid 
out to the Scots had cost the King more than 1,600,000 crowns, 
besides a further sum which is being sent to Scotland for the pay 
of the standing army, and of pensions newly assigned. She 
remarked that the late King would have known better than to 
give in so much to theHouse of Guise, which has nowadays acquired 
such power, that it can make the King do anything, as this last 
alliance* clearly proves. She expects nothing from it except, 
with time, great harm to France, who will find herself obliged 
to assist Scotland against the King of England, whois determined 
not to lose it, whereas France cannot give it up without disgrace. 
All they are getting for their pains, according to her, is a dowerless 
girl, and opportunities for reprisals from your Majesty in case 
they hold firm in the question of Piedmont. Mixed with all this, 
Sire, she often repeated that she could not believe that the alliance 
would ever take place, and that it might be a blind to gain time 
and bring the English to a better frame of mind towards French 
affairs. She blamed the meagre welcome that is given here to 
French gentlemen returning from Scotland, saying they deserve 
to be better received considering they go forth at their own 
expense. All of which she forsees will turn to the harm of France, 
as the King will need people who give their services willingly 
if he intends to get another expedition ready. 

Poissy, 12 November, 1548. 


Nov. 16. Sr. Mauris to the Emprnor. 
agen (An account of an interview between St. Mauris and the Cardinal 


F,22. de Guise, in which the Cardinal complains that the Emperor 
allows the English to raise troops in Germany and refuses the 
same privilege to the French.) os 

I then spoke to him, Sire, according to my mission, as your 
Majesty has ordered about the English vessels taken in Zeeland, 
with a full recital of all your Majesty has written on the subject, 
and particularly of the He by which the French prisoners sought 
to excuse their misdeed. I laid stress on the point that the vessels 
belonging to subjects of your Majesty, seized by way of reprisal 
by the Baron de St. Blancart, should immediately be given up, 
and that in future no such insolence should be offered unless 
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they wished your Majesty to use counter-revenge without applying 
first for redress. I laid your Majesty’s offer plainly before them : 
to set free the prisoners but hold back the ships, as these are 
goods seized from sea-pirates. 

The said Cardinal made answer that, as I was speaking plainly, 
so would he roundly declare his opinion on the seizure of the said 
vessel ; this being that they could neither swallow nor digest the 
taking of it, and that it would have fitted in better with the 
requirements of good friendship to have allowed the vessel to 
follow her course without hindrance, particularly as she was in 
charge of subjects of the King returning from Scotland, and 
in the pay of the said King, and not, as had been said, 
of pirates. The King found such proceedings still more strange, 
as the men were French, and the misdeed, if any, had been com- 
mitted on the high seas, which are no man’s land and free to all, 
and yet note had been taken of the occurrence in your Majesty’s 
dominions, which he interprets as an attempt to favour the English 
to the detriment of the French, this being manifestly against the 
rules of mutual friendship. He further assured me, Sire, that the 
people who were taken and questioned about the seizure of 
the vessel had no authority to say what they said about the King’s 
intention of declaring war (on England) as soon as the young 
Queen of Scots should have reached France. They were guilty 
of misrepresentation on this point, and the ambassador had 
made it clear that there was no war with the English, and would 
be none, if only the English would prove not entirely unreasonable. 
True it is, said he, that the English are trying to get Scotland 
entirely intotheirhands. The King will do everything in his power 
to prevent it, being now King of Scotland through the marriage 
of his son to the young Queen ; and he is determined to carry the 
quarrel between Scotland and England to a final issue, and make 
it a matter personal to himself. 

He informed me, Sire, that ten days ago the Protector had 
caused their ambassador resident here to declare to the King, 
then at Eu, that all prizes taken by the English from the French 
fleets on the way to and from Scotland would be considered 
lawfully come by, so that the King has good cause for claiming 
the English vessel as a lawful prize to even matters up alittle. He 
hopes that whon these fresh points are put before your Majesty, 
you will see fit to withdraw all the difficulties in the way of the 
restitution of the vessel, as the English can make no complaints 
on the subject. 

Poissy, 16 November, 1548. 


The Emprros to Sr. Mauris. 


(Marriage of Jeanne d’Albret.) 

The French ambassador, Marillac, presented himself a few days 
ago before M. de Granvelle, saying that the King his master had 
written to him to negotiate the following points with us, and 


requested him to assist him in obtaining an audience, which, owing 
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until to-day, this being in all truth the very earliest date on 
which it was possible to grant it. “The ambassador laid the 
following matters before us: that the King his master had heard 
that after having prevented the English from raising troops in 
Germany and even in Cleves, we now allowed them to draw as 
many soldicrs to their pay as they pleased ; and that he had also 
heard that he whom our ambassador resident in England left in 
charge in his place* when he lately came over here, had told the 
Lord Protector of England and his Ministers that they should 
be assisted besides with ammunition and with anything that 
they might require for the war. The ambassador said that the 
King held these practices to be little suited to the observance 
of friendship, which we nevertheless continued to profess for 
them. Moreover, we had prevented and hindered his master 
from raising troops in Germany, although the assistance he was 
giving to the Scots was not in contravention of any treaty, not 
even between him and the English. We made answer that it 
was true that we had long deferred our consent to the raising of 
troops in Germany by the English, although strongly pressed 
to give it, but that they had since represented to us with great 
feeling that we could not refuse them the troops they required 
for the defence of their own country, against the Scots, our common 
enemy ; and after considering this point fully, and the obligations 
laid upon us by our treaties, we could no longer refuse. The King 
of France claimed that he might lend armed assistance, as he 
did in effect, to the Scots; we trusted he would considcr that 
we too must be bound by our treaties. We were all the more 
inclined to do this because of the hostile attacks of the Scots upon 
our subjects and territories, after which they took refuge, with 
their plunder, on French soil, where we were unable to obtain 
compensation. As occasion arose, we inserted other considerations, 
such as that the King had never asked our permission to levy 
men, and when the prohibition was issued generally, we had heard 
that the King’s ministers said they would draw as many Germans 
out of Germany as they pleased, whether we liked it orno ;_ adding 
that the King had men in his pay in Germany, though there 
was no war; and his ministers boasted that these men were 
kept to fight against us. As to the communication made by our 
ambassador in England, we supposed that it was in reference to 
what was said above, and were it otherwise, he had made it 
without authority, and the English had not followed the matter up. 

The ambassador wished to maintain and argue that the Scots 
must be understood to have been included among the allies and 
confederates in the Treaty of Crépy, and we referred him to M. de 
Granvelle, who could lay the proper reply before him. This M. de 
Granvelle has done, remonstrating that the Scots were never 
included in the said treaty, and that their inclusion had never 
been admitted. On the contrary, we had made answer to the late 
King of France’s envoys, when they urged the point strongly, 
that the Scots were our declared enemies according to the treaty 
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we had passed shortly before with the English, the terms of which 
were expressly respected by the said Treaty of Crépy, apd must 
remain so, unless they would first come to terms and meet the 
costs and damages incurred. When the article in the Treaty 
of Crépy was being discussed, in which it was provided that new 
allies and confederates might be named within two months, the 
words: ‘‘ by common consent,” were expressly inserted for the 
Scots, and answer to this effect was made to the Admiral and 
Chancellor of France, and to Bayard, at the time of their visit 
here. As the said ambassador again asserted that the assistance 
given by the French to the Scots was merely intended for their 
defence, he was answered that the army sent to Scotland by the 
French King was an army of attack rather than of defence, 
whilst the help we had given, being only six hundred horse, could 
not be so interpreted. Moreover, we were at war with the Scots 
before the said Treaty of Crépy, so that, besides being at. war with 
the English, they were our own enemies, and we were at liberty 
to send assistance against them. Even had they been included 
among the confederates and allies mentioned in the said treaty, 
they had no claim to the enjoyment of the benefits of peace, 
having, to our great hurt, continued their hostile practices against 
us and our subjects, taking refuge on French soil, where no 
at ga reparation nor restitution could be obtained from 
them. 

Tn case you are spoken to about what has passed here, you may 
put forward these same arguments in answer as necessity requires ; 
and we have therefore wished you to be advised of the matter. 

Brussels, 16 November, 1548. 





Sr. Mauris to the EMPrror. 


Sire, I have lately received two letters which it pleased your 
Majesty to write to me on the 16th of this month, in which you 
commanded me to answer in conformity with the orders given 
therein, if the subject mentioned by your Majesty were broached 
to me here. The Cardinal de Guise has spoken to me on this 
very matter during the last negotiation I had with him, as I 
informed you in my last letter. I despatched my secretary 
incontinently to the said Cardinal to communicate the substance 
of your Majesty’s letters to him, being unable to go myself through 
illness. I sent an apology for my absence to the Cardinal. He 
read my letter with an even countenance and answered my 
secretary that the matter was of such quality and importance 
that the Council must weight it and, this done, he would see that 
an answer should be sent if the King, who had received information 
to the same effect from his ambassador, Marillac, desired to make 
any. A few days later, being relieved of my illness, I went to 
see the Cardinal in case he desired to say anything to me on the 
subject of the said letter. The answer -he gave me, Sire, was 
that with respect to the permission granted by your Majesty to 
the English to recruit cavalry (in Germany) the King was resolved 
to write his intentions to the ambassador, who would communicate 
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them to your Majesty, and that if fhe treaties were correctly 
interpreted your Majesty was not obliged to assist the English 
in attacking the Scots, but merely to help them in the defence of 
their own territory, if the Scots were to invade territory held by 
the English at the time the treaties were signed. The enmity 
between your Majesty and the Scots was no ground to build upon, 
and they should enjoy the advantage of the Treaty of Crépy 
notwithstanding the arguments alleged to the contrary. 

The French commissioners who took part in the negotiations 
for the peace of Crépy, and notably the Admiral, certified and 
would always (be ready to) affirm that your Majesty promised 
at the time that the Scots should be included. The matter was 
left pending because the King of England would not then give his 
consent, which was essential ; but definite hope of obtaining it 
was held out on your Majesty’s behalf, as the Admiral had often 
affirmed and declared since. He inserted into his speech other 
considerations, as for instance that the King had raised a few 
lansquencts to make a show at his coronation, following the 
example of his predecessors, as the Constable explained to me 
at the time, with an assurance that he had no hostile intentions 
against your Majesty, who could judge whether any colour of 
misunderstanding could be lent to the act. He added to what is 
said above, concerning the attacks and robberies committed by 
the Scots on the sea that both the late King and the present one 
had complied with our requests in dealing with the Scottish pirates 
who sought shelter in French ports. and that the punitive measures 
should be enforced again whencver your Majesty made a request. 
But the King finds it hard to believe, Sire, that the Scots have 
committed fresh robberies against the subjects of your Majesty as 
M. de Beures wrote to M. d’Arras. When the names of the guilty 
are forthcoming he will have them punished, whether they be in 
France or in Scotland, and he has written to that effect to the 
Queen Dowager of Scotland and to the Governor. 

In correction of my last statement I admitted, Sire, and acknow- 
ledged that certain provisions had been made during the past 
and present reigns against the pirates, and judgments rendered 
accordingly ; but I could affirm as a positive fact that they had 
never been put into effect, though the merchants in whose favour 
they had been rendered pursued the matter diligently. The 
fault lay with the officers of the ports, who perverted justice to 
so great an extent that the merchants had preferred to withdraw 
(their claims) altogether, otherwise the costs incurred: by them 
would have amounted to as much as the capital involved : all of 
which I remember having said to the present King, laying bare 
the tricks of the said officers. The King then replied that his 
purpose was quite different, and that he had no intention of 
allowing these malpractices to continue and would order an 
inquiry to be made. But I have heard nothing further about it, 
but hear instead how the pirates continue and prosper in their 
thieving. I added, Sire, that the Queen Dowager of Hungary* 
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had despatched a special embassy of persons of quality to the 
Queen Dowager of Scotland to press for compensation for these 
robberies ; But if proved impossible to come to an understanding. 

I went on to say in the matter of the inclusion of the Scots in 
the peace of Crépy that I well knew the Admiral had often declared 
that your Majesty had not consented to it ; and also that whenever 
I heard the question raised I had given the same answer that 
your Majesty had recently written to me. As to the permission 
given (to the English) to raise 600 men in Cleves, I said in accord- 
ance with your Majesty’s orders, that the English having asked 
for the troops and being prepared to pay for them for their own 
defence no refusal could be reasonably given without committing 
a breach of the treaties. I observed that the French professed 
that they had no intention of attacking England ; yet the King’s 
powerful navy gave food for thought to the English, who were 
open to an attack by sea upon every side, so that they were 
making ready to guard against any danger ; adding that your 
Majesty was doing nothing against the King, the Scots being 
your Majesty’s enemies, in allowing the said soldiers from Cleves 
to be employed against them. I said that facts notoriously proved 
that the Scots were enemies, and openly hostile to your Majesty, 
by the constant robberies and attacks they practised against 
your Majesty’s subjects. If necessity compelled us, we should 
retaliate point by point with pillage and robbery too, so that the 
King might see for himself what losses and incalculable damage 
the subjects of your Majesty suffer. 

Sire, they seem unable to take in good part that the English 
should be allowed by your Majesty to raise men, as they fear that 
they will raise a much larger number, and I am convinced by what 
I see of their humour that they intend to ask the same permission 
as the English from your Majesty, in the belief that it could not 
be denied without too palpable injustice towards them. But 
if they come to do this, I conjecture it is very likely they would 
do it rather to give the English cause for jealousy than for any 
need they have of men. The above is an answer, Sire, to your 
Majesty’s letters, together with the writing joined herewith, 
which was given me by the King and Council. 

Poissy, 22 November, 1548, 


St. Mauris to the Emprror. 


(The first part of the letter deals at length with the private 
affairs of the Queen Dowager of France, Eleanor.) 

It has been certified to me that the Sorbonne has not given leave 
to the booksellers to print the Interim, not that they do not 
hold the Interim to be a catholic, holy and christian piece of work, 
but because it proceeds from your Majesty, who, they say, may 
not lay hands on the management of spivitual matters. I hold 
for certain, Sire, that they have received orders from above, 
inspired by flat despair and extreme regret that the affairs of 
Germany have shaped so well in the matter of religion. I have 
heard for certain, Sire, that the King is having a large number of 
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big vessels manned in Normandy and Brittany, and that he is 
about to send three to four thousagd feot soldiers to assist the 
Scots. They are to embark at Brest and go by way of Ireland. 
They are believed to be the old troops lately returned with Bonnivet 
from Italy to Bordeaux. whence they will soon march to Brittany, 
with other Gascons. These men are being sent to do their utmost 
to recover Haddington. The French believe that the English 
cannot hold the town, owing to its distance from England, except 
by sending supplies constantly, so that the cost of re-victualling 
it continually will prove to be a greater expense than they will 
care to undertake. . .. 

(News from Guyenne ; news of Philip’s journey, etc. . . .) 

Poissy, 26 November, 1548. 


Prince Pura to Juan Vazquez DE Mouina.* 


( Extract.) 

You will have understood from what I wrote from Collioure, 
the day and hour of my departure. What has happened since is, 
that having left that port with fine weather, but unsettled, it 
seemed wise to Prince Doria not to go out to sea, but sail close 
to the shore so as to be able to take refuge in Aigues-Mortes if 
the weather changed. Everything happened as he had foreseen, for 
after we passed Cape Leucate, about 30 milesfurther on, the weather 
changed, so that fad we been caught in the gulf we should have 
had great trouble, and even so we were not spared, as great efforts 
had to be made to reach the said harbour. However, it pleased 
Our Lord to allow us to reach it on the 10th of this month, a 
Saturday afternoon about nightfall. Soon after my arrival a 
captain, accompanied by a few gentlemen, came to visit me on 
behalf of the Count of Villars, brother to the Count of Tende, 
saying that the King, his master, hearing that I was to pass along 
this shore, had ordered him to come to Aigues-Mortes by the post, 
so that if I required any refreshment or any other thing he should 
provide it, and he would do so with great pleasure. I answered 
what seemed to me most suitable (to the occasion) thanking him, 
and saying that if opportunity arose we should make use of him 
with the same confidence that he would feel, were he to find 
himself within the dominions of his Majesty ; and upon this they 
went away, with show of great satisfaction, and making demonstra- 
tions of good-will on the part of the King their master. 

The weather compelled me to remain in that place (Aigues- 
Mortes) six days; until it pleased God that it should improve, 
on the following Friday, and enable me to continue my journey. 
On the same day we arrived early at the Pomégue of Marseilles, 
where a gentleman paid me a visit on behalf of the Count of Tende, 
and offered me refreshments and whatever food we might need 
for the galleys, and brought me a present of edibles. I thanked. 
him for his offer, but had no need to accept it, as on the following 
night before daybreak I departed thence and arrived with fair 
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weather on the same day at the island of Hyéres. I anchored in 
a port undeg the tower or castle ; but having lost time by going 
into another harbour more to the east, I was not merely prevented 
from advancing by the change for worse in the weather, but had 
to go back three miles to Port Cros where I remained three days 
by reason of the rains and storms that waxed fearfully, and gave 
us endless trouble as there was not room enough for all the galleys 
in the harbour and a few were caught in the current running 
between two islands. We departed thence a few days later, on a 
Wednesday, with fine weather, and arrived at the island of Ste. 
Marguerite early inthe day. I went ashore to sup, and on the same 
night before daybreak I left, intending to make the port of Ville- 
franche by Nice; but as the weather was still holding when we 
came up to it, we agreed not to enter it, or delay before it, but 
proceed, as we did. Shortly afterwards the weather turned 
against us; but we pushed on, and succeeded in casting anchor 
at Porto Maurizio, near Cape Mele, where we spent the night; 
with some difficulty, though, because the sea was churned by the 
blowing of contrary winds. The next day, Friday, I continued my 
journey, and notwithstanding that the wind was against us, it 
pleased Our Lord that I should reach Savona two hours before 
sundown ; and I went ashore to sup, returning on board the 
galley to slecp, with the intention of setting sail for this town before 
the rise of day. I should have done this, had not a frigate come, 
with letters from the Ambassador Figueroa* who informed me 
that as the people who were to get ready my apartments had only 
arrived the day before, my lodging could not be got ready unless 
I delayed my arrival for two or three days. It seemed well to 
me to delay till Saturday, and continue my journey on the Sunday, 
so that the apartments could be got ready; and it all happened 
so, and I arrived at this town on Saint Catherine’s day in the 
evening. The citizens gave me a good welcome, the Seignory 
and the guard received me at the gate, and escorted me under 
a baldaquin to the house of Prince Doria where I lodged. On the 
way four ambassadors were sent to greet me at the place near Nice 
where the territory of the Seignory begins, and eight were sent 
to Savona, all chosen from among the greatest men here. Besides 
giving me fair words they have proved their good-will towards 
me by entertaining in the hostelries all those who come in my suite, 
and those who have followed me here. .. . 
Genoa, 30 November, 1548. 


The Emrrror to St. Mauris. 


(Marriage of Jeanne d’Albret, etc.) 

About five days ago the French ambassador went to see M. de 
Granvelle, and showed him a long letter he had received from the 
King, in which he ordered him to pursue ¢he matter of the assis- 
tance given (by us) to the English against the Scots, as not being 
included in the peace of Crépy, endeavouring to persuade him” 
that they should be held to be included. The reason he puts 
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forward is that within the time stipulated in the said treaty* 
during which new allies and confederates might be included on 
both sides, the King of France had named the Scots. He affirmed 
that the clause contained in the said treaty, to the effect that new 
allies and confederates might be included by common consent 
of the signatories, should be interpreted with wisdom and good 
sense ; and that no nomination could be objected to unless there 
were some strong reason against it. If this were not so, he 
said, the clause in question would be an empty and useless one. 
He asserted that no objection could be made against the Scots, 
who had been content to observe the conditions of the said peace. 
M. de Granvelle answered that the wording of the treaty was 
perfectly clear, and the words: ‘“ by common accord” had no 
doubtful meaning; that unless it were with the intention of 
altering the whole spirit of the treaty, it must be interpreted 
literally and exactly and take full effect. Such an interpretation 
could not fit the case under discussion, as it had been repeatedly 
proved that at the date of the treaty the Scots were our declared 
enemies, and enemies of the English ; and this was so even from 
the time we were still in Germany, before our journey to France, 
The King’s letter, he observed, made no mention of this fact. 
Moreover (he reminded the ambassador) when the Treaty of Crépy 
was signed the inclusion of the Scots was expressly refused, for 
the very cause mentioned above, unless they first made reparation 
and satisfied all claims for depredations and damage committed 
by them, with interest accruing thereto. The words: “ by 
common accord’ were inserted in the treaty at the time it was 
signed, particularly with reference to the Scots. 

The ambassador could make no answer to this, except to ask if 
we had been informed, and what our interpretation of the matter 
was, and if this had been done he must acquiesce in the answer 


.that should be given to his master the King. 


The ambassador attempted to minimise the outrages committed 
by the Scots, and the support given them by France. M. de 
Granvelle replied that he had no authority to go beyond what had 
been said and repeated several times already ; but that he would 
remind him in a friendly spirit, entirely on his own account, and 
merely from a desire that things generally might be clearly under- 
stood, that the violence and hostilities practised by the Scots 
against our subjects before war was declared were matters of 
common and certain knowledge, and neither excused nor denied 
by the Scots themselves; that these acts appeared all the more 
strange to us, because of the friendship and fair treatment we 
had always extended to the Scots. As to the support which we 
claim is given to the Scottish pirates in France, all he could say 
was that no satisfaction nor compensation whatever had ever been 
obtained, neither from the Scots, nor from any other variety of 
private robbers. We were always paid in promises and assurances 
that the guilty should be severely punished, or transferred before a 
higher court, the cases being always prolonged and extended 
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without any effegt. So much was it so, that the said M. de Gran- 
velle had several times regretted that any attempt should have 
been made te obtain redress, the matter being evidently importu- 
nate and disagreeable to the French, while on our side we expected 
some effect and result. The ambassador expressed great regret 
and sorrow, and showed astonishment that matters should so 
fall out. M. de Granvelle was pleased to be able to slip in the 
assertion here, that the Treaty of Crépy should be effective in this 
capital matter too, with respect to the Scots, for the King of France 
was obliged to render (justice) by making reasonable redress 
and compensation. 


News of Scorrisn Events. 


On the third of December, Douglas, Earl of Angus, and the 
Rhinegrave, with 50 lances and 200 light horse, showed themselves 
before the castle of Broughty Craig. Sir John Luttrell, seeing 
that they were out for sport, came forth to skirmish with 30 
horse, but nothing of importance happened. After a certain time 
the Rhinegrave withdrew with his men, and Sir John Luttrell 
followed him a good way from the castle. The Rhinegrave had 
posted a number of foot soldiers in ambush to cut off the retreat, 
of the English if they veniured oat some distance from their 
castle. When they saw things happening as they hoped, they 
came out of hiding and attempted to cut the English off; but 
Sir John Luttrell had foreseen the event, and left orders with the 
garrison of the castle, which stands fairly high, that they should 
send word to him if they saw any of the enemy approach besides 
those who were in sight (to begin with) and he had also arranged 
that in this case a certain number of men should conceal. them- 
selves behind a hill on which he had determined to withdraw if 
the necessity arose. This he did, when the warning came. The 
ambushed soldiers came forward quickly, but being on foot, they 
could not prevent him reaching the hill. The reinforcement was 
approaching it quickly. and unnoticed by the encmy. When the 
Scottish ambush reached the hill they charged Sir John Luttrell’s 
men violently, and he sustained the charge bravely with his 
few men; and very soon help arrived, so unexpectedly for the 
enemy, that they took fright, turned and ran. Sir John Luttrell 
pursued them to Dightie Water ; but having few horsemen, only 
30 in all, and the Rhinegrave a great many, the engagement did 
less damage than it might have done to the Rhinegrave’s people. 
Sir John Luttrell attempted to stop their flight several times, and 
make them turn and face the English ; but they were so thoroughly 
frightened that they never stopped till they were safe in Dundee. 
By the bank of the river where the engagement took place, a 
French gentleman, who had dismounted to give courage to his 
foot soldiers, was found dead. He still wore his spurs. Eighteen 
more men who fought under the Rhinegrave were drowned in 
the river or killed ; and on the other side of ft too were some dead, 
but the number is not yet known. 

Sixteen of the Rhinegrave’s lansquenets were taken prisoners, 
and two Scotsmen. Therc were many wounded, among them the 
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said Rhinegrave, who was wounded twice in the leg with an 
arque buss. 
3 December, 1548. © . 


Sr. Mauris to the EMPrror. 


(Eatract.) 

Sire; I have received the letters it pleased your Majesty to 
write to me on the first of this month. . . . I have had audience 
of the King, and before seeing him I spoke to the Constable, who 
was in the King’s apartments, and congratulated him on his safe 
return and the successful issue of his mission. He drew me aside 
and began by telling me that the King had received from Marillac 
a full account of the interviews with your Majesty and M. de 
Granvelle about the inclusion of the Scots in the Treaty of Crépy, 
and the assistance furnished against them by your Majesty to 
the English. The King had been compelled to draw attention 
to these points because of the necessity of defending the kingdom 
of Scotland, whose King he now was by the marriage of the young 
Queen with the Dauphin his son, planned and settled by the 
consent of the Estates of Scotland. The King entertained the 
hope that when your Majesty should be fully informed of his just 
request, should weigh and examine it thoroughly, you would yield 
to reason ; for being King of Scotland, the King must necessarily 
speak in another tone than heretofore on matters concerning 
Scotland. Once he had spoken as protector of his old friends 
and allies, the Scots, but now he spoke as their King, not indeed 
overlooking the points of the alliance, but joining (the interests of) 
his two kingdoms, the better and with greater efficacy to urge the 
righteous claims of the Scots. The Constable enlarged on this 
theme, saying that the situation would be uncomfortable, and 
indeed intolerable if, whilst your Majesty and the King remained 
on friendly terms, there should still be a difference with respect 
to Scotland. Such a situation, he said, would not be accepted 
here ; and he gave me a parallel case, that your Majesty, being 
now master of Siena and holding the town in your obedience, 
should be attacked by the King, who should nonetheless propose 
to remain on friendly terms with your Majesty in Picardy, 
Champaign, and his other dominions. The same, he said, applied 
to Scotland, but the King was willing to abide by what should 
be eventually agreed upon by your two Majesties. He added 
that the Admiral, who was at court at the time, gonstantly 
affirmed that when the Treaty of Crépy was passed, your Majesty 
had consented to the inclusion of the said Scots, with some remark 
to the effect that you would not allow the King of England to give 
up Scotland ; and that the matter had not finally been settled then 
and there because on your Majesty’s behalf it was affirmed that 
the point could not be passed without the consent of the King of 
Engiand,-but that it should be put off for some time, to see if he 
could come to an understanding with the King of France. Whether 
the understanding could be arrived at or not, the definite assurance 
of the (ultimate) inclusion of the Scots was given, he says, on 
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My answer, Sire, was as follows: 1 said that I had heard it 
asserted several times during the life-time of the late King that 
the Admirab affirmed what had just been said. Equally, I had 
heard it denied by the Ministers of your Majesty who took part in 
the negotiation. The Lord Fernando* in particular had flatly 
denied what the Admiral affirmed. The matter went so far that 
the Admiral asserted he would challenge him to fight, but no one 
had taken his repeated threats to that effect seriously, as they 
appeared manifestly unjustifiable. The truth was that it was 
never proposed to include the Scots except on the terms declared 
(again lately) to the French ambassador. These were, 
that the Scots should make good the amount of the depredations 
and robberies committed against your Majesty’s subjects; for 
reason demanded that this should be done by thé Scots, our declared 
enemies, before treating of peace. 

For the rest, namely, that the King as King of Scotland expected 
other terms than heretofore, I replied that I had no doubt your 
Majesty would give him all satisfaction in reason when the matter 
should be laid before you; and that in my opinion the matter 
rested in his own hands in this case. He himself contended that 
he could not be both at peace and at war with your Majesty; and 
the fact that the war with Scotland had been raging for some time 
was an important point. 1 added that by his accession to the 
crown of Scotland he assumed the care of the country and took 
over its burdens too, so that if he wished to end tho hostilities 
between your Majesty and the Scots he must adopt other measures 
than to claim that the friendship and peace he enjoyed with 
your Majesty should be extended to the Scots at his command. 
T was about to enlarge on the subject, and make their want of 
reason in this matter more apparent, when the King sent for me. 
The Constable on taking leave of me said that he would merely 
postpone the end of the argument till after I had seen the King, 
when I was to rejoin him in his apartments, adding that the King 
was little satisfied with the progress of Scottish affairs. Hearing 
this I thought it suitable, Sire, to lct the King know the simple 
truth about the way things are going ; for I am persuaded that 
the Guises, who have this affair greatly at heart, have disguised 
the facts. I told him dlso that I had heard a popular rumour 
that your Majesty was assisting the English against them, coupled 
with such scandalous and seditious comments as one may hear 
from an ill-disposed populace ; so that if the King was not aware 
before of what is happening and how it is happening, he knows 
it by now. ... 

(St. Mauris in speaking to the King goes once more over all the 
points of the Scottish question which have already been fully 
illustrated by the above and earlier letters. The King replies 
in the tenor of earlier conversations on the subject denying, 
moreover, that his officers had ever committed any abuses or 
attempted to shelter the piratical depredations of the Scots, The 
King gives St Mauris a memorial touching the seizure of a Dutch 
ship by the Scots.) 
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This memorial, Sire, I gave to the Constable whom I met soon 
afterwards for the purpose of finishing our interrupted negotiation. 
I told him what I had said to the King: He went over the old 
ground again, and added that some time ago M. de Lestrange, 
M. Lyvio,* and lately, M. de Biron, had pressed and argued the 
question of the inclusion of the Scots in the peace, offering to 
make good all the damages, with interest; but it had been 
impossible to come to definite terms, dwelling merely on generalities, 
which was proof enough that there was little intention of including 
the Scots in the peace of Crépy even though the damages and 
interests were made good. The negotiation had been suspended and 
postponed in consequence (of this attitude), until a more favour- 
able opportunity should present itself. This opportunity seemed, 
in the King’s opinion, to have come now that he was King of 
Scotland; and in the hope that his arguments might be well 
received, he wished to reopen the question ; for although harm 
had been done in the past, that was no reason why matters 
should be still more embittered in the future. He added that the 
whole Scottish nation should not be made to suffer for a gang of 
pirates and scoundrels they flatly disovowed, and would punish 
in a harsh and exemplary manner if they ever came into their 
hands. He declared, Sire, that it was provided in the treaties 
that the contravention of one particular point settled therein did 
not invalidate the treaty as a whole; the transgressor being 
punished, the matter ended there. Let this, he said, apply to 
the Scots. 

It was not meet that the doings of pirates should retard their 
inclusion in the treaty, and disturb the peace ; but, on the other 
hand, the pirates should be punished with the utmost severity. 
He brought it in that the French were well aware that England 
was doing her utmost to prevent the inclusion of the Scots, so as 
to bring Scotland to the ground, and in the hope that your Majesty 
might take up her quarrel against that country. Still the King 
hoped your Majesty would practise moderation in the assistance 
you gave England. For his part he would spare nothing to save 
Scotland from the English (2 luy couterott cuysse et arsle ou al 
preserveroit ledit Escosse desdits anglois), and he wished me to 
know that he had sent a good number of men from Bordeaux to 
Brittany for the purpose of sending them to Scotland, and would 
send more if necessary. 

T answered him, Sire, that I knew for certain that an unvarying 
answer had been given to the King’s ministers in Flanders when 
the inclusion of the Scots was discussed : namely, that the Scots 
must first make full amends for the injuries inflicted upon your 
Majesty, giving compensation for the robberies committed, with 
damages and interest besides ; when this should be done, it would 
be timc to discuss your Majesty’s intentions as to the said inclusion. 

The Scottish ambassador had more than once declared to me 
that they would send messengers to the Queen for the purpose ; 
but nothing had been done, and the matter was shelved by the 
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Queen of Scotse Since then fresh robberies had been committed ; 
and they must realise that your Majesty could not fail to bé greatly 
incensed thereby. I added that the clause in the treaty to the 
effect that the offender should be punished (and no breach of the 
treaty ensue), could not apply to the Scots. Their case was 
different, as they could not claim to enjoy the advantages of the 
peace, being in a position of applicants for their inclusion. The 
above is all that passed between us, Sire, in this business. 

(Here follows an account of smaller matters of dispute between 
France and the Empire ; more talk of the arrest of imperial ships 
by the Baron de St. Blancart ; protestations that the King of 
France, though sollicited often enough, had never sought to create 
fresh difficulties for the Emperor in Germany, desiring as he did 
most warmly to continue in friendship with him. Some very 
vague talk about the advisability of a better understanding 
between France and the Empire, and the possibility of furthering 
it by means of a marriage.) 

Poissy, 17 December, 1548. 


Sr. Mauris to Prince Pumup.* 

I am sending to your Highness a certain writing containing 
news from here ; nor can 1 add anything except that Dux (Henry 
II), is continuing the jousts in which he has had little luck up 
to the present, whereas it was hoped he would do far better, being 
held to be a good horseman, and of a good figure. He usually 
rises early, plays tennis the greater part of the time, rides a great 
deal, taking all this exercise so as to avoid getting fat. He is 
beginning already to fill out and take on a paunch. 

He is going hunting for about a fortnight, and will return to 
St. Germain in time for the christening of the son he hopes to 
have. A few days ago, 2,000 soldiers were shipped to Scotland 
from La Rochelle. There is a loud rumour here that next year 
he will send over a large army, if he can feel sure of keeping the 
peace with his Majesty. The English are pressing the Scots so 
close that unless assistance is sent to them they might well rise 
in revolt and be lost to France. 

They are greatly disconcerted about the turn events have taken 
in Siena, because the greatness of his Majesty is grievous to them. 
(Here follows an account of the marriage of M. d’Aumale with the 
Princess of Ferrara.) 

Poissy, 27 December, 1548. 


News sent by St. Mauris. 


(Extract.) Peter Strozzi has been withthe King in St. Germain ; 
and very ill-received, as they say, because he allowed a galley to 
be lost on the way back from Scotland. He has exonerated him- 
self by saying that he sailed in front of the flcet, and so was not 
aware of the seizure of the vessel. The caftains of the fleet have 
certified that she was a very old ship; and had it not been for 
this she could easily have repulscd the attack. It is generally 
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understood that the King’s dissatisfaction is really caused by a 
quarrel between Peter Strozzi and d’Andelot, and the complaints 
made against his arrogant ways by several gentlemen and 
especially by the Governor of Scotland. Anyhow, whatever the 
cause may be, he is not as often in the King’s company as he used 
to be. . . . Villegaignon, Knight Commander of Rhodes, had a 
difference with Peter Strozzi. He accused him of having traduced 
the Queen’s* relations, whom he hates. The house of Guise 
backed Villegaignon in the quarrel as they hold him in great 
favour for the service he rendered them in carrying safely over the 
sea the little Queen of Scots. ... They were much afraid 
here that the Emperor might propose a marriage between the 
King of England and one of the daughters of the King of the 
Romans. But many of the chief people here opine that his 
Majesty would ill consent to the match, the King of England 
being scismatic. 

The King keeps his children, whom he would like to have 
always near him, as much about his person ashe can. The young 
Dauphin has a separate suite and household equal to that of the 
King. This is described here as French magnificence. The young 
Queen of Scots is being taught her lessons, and they say she is 
gifted and already knows French quite well. .. . 

There is a rumour here that the King of France has declared to 
the Protector of England that if he cares to make an exchange 
of the prisoners taken on board the galley, the King will give up 
a man for a man and a gentleman for a gentleman to an equal 
number according to the quality of the prisoners. 

Poissy, 27 December, 1548. 


Sr. Mauris to PRINCE PHILIP (?).¢ 


(Extruct.) Ten days ago, Sire, the King gathered together 
all the garrisons from Picardy and the Boulonnais, both foot and 
horse, and made them pull down two places which the English had 
appropriated and were fortifying, the King affirming this to 
be a breach of the last treaty. They say the Council of England 
is extremely incensed ; but he was so prompt and so thorough in 
his action that there is nothing left for the English to say. The 
places are near Ardres, on the Guines side. The King declares 
that they are on his territory, while the English affirm the contrary. 
Lately the King took a fort named Fiennes about which there 
was some contention, and fortified it well. The English claim this 
stronghold, which overlooks Guines and Calais, both of which 
belong to them. In short, Sire, the common proverb, that two 
words “ meum” and “tuum” are at the bottom, of every quarrel, 
is receiving fresh illustration . 

It is being said that the Pope has refused to restore the Council 
to Trent and that the Cardinal of Trent has left Rome greatly 
dissatisfied. 

Melun, 30 December, 1548. 


* Catherine de’ Medici 
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St. Mauris to the EMPEROR. 


(Extract from a letter written in cipher.) . 

Sire, since my last letter to your Majesty of the 27th of December 
last, owing to pressure exerted on the King by the Pope through 
his nuncio, to obtain an answer from him about sending some of his 
prelates to Rome to take part in a congregation he intends to 
summon there, the said prelates have assembled ; first at Lyons, 
then at Moulins, and lately at St. Germain, to deliberate about 
the answer. The Pope intends to summon an assembly of bishops 
in Rome to settle the question of the Council (of Trent) and 
undertake the reformation of the church. It appears from what 
Olsacius tells me that the King is placing difficulties in the way 
of sending his prelates ; yet there is no dearth of people to advise 


- him to send them, in the hope that the assembly will dissolve 
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in smoke and the Protestants be angrier than before, and so find 
good cause to persevere in their obduracy, thereby assisting, the 
King in his designs. The absence of Cardinal de Guise has been 
the cause of the delay. He is now back and at the head of the 
assembly. 

Many people of consequence here say that the prelates have 
expressed the opinion that the King should support the suspension 
of the Council of Trent, all the more because it was done perfectly 
regularly, and should not consent to any discussion on the matter 
at all, nor listen to what the heretics, who have been duly challenged 
and excommunicated, have to say about it. Several among the 
chief ministers find this to their taste, as tending to perturb the 
Council and prevent the accomplishment of its purpose... . 

(News about the Turk, and that France is sending to the Switzera 
to get them to enter into a league.) 

Poissy, 6 January, 1549. 


Sr. Mauris to Prince Puirie.* 


I am sending your Highness a printed account of the King’s 
entry into the city of Lyons. I was present myself and can assure 
your Highness that all is accurately set down. It is quite true 
that little could be seen when the Queen made her entry, because 
night came on. Her welcome was very warm ; and the people 
say that as she is not good looking the King gave orders that 
her pageant should be kept back till a late hour so that her 
ugliness should pass unnoticed. 

The King is at present hunting on the Constable’s property. 
He left the day after the Epiphany with the intention of staying 
away only a short time, to be back in Saint Germain by the 
end of the month. 

I am sending your Highness the latest news from Scotland. 
The King intends to send over a large army this year, making 
the number up to 10,000 men in all, including those that are there 
now, and 1,500 men from Provence, who kave been sent over by 
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way of La Rochelle. Itis said also that he will send over the men 
that he had got ready in case your Highness, while on your journey, 
had intended to make an attack on him, and that he eventually 
employed against his own revolted people. 

The King of England, as I hear, has called his Parliament 
together, to deliberate on means of attack and defence. He has 
4,000 Low Germans under Courtpennick on the Scottish border. 
He has 20 to 25 well-armed ships at sea ready to seize the French 
on their way to Scotland, the Protector having declared to the 
King of France that he would take as many of the French as he 
could, and claimed a right to do so, as they were on their way to 
help the enemy. The King of France has forbidden, under pain 
of death, that anyone should attempt to sail the sea in less company 
than six vessels together. 

The King of France and his ministers were in great fear for 
some time that the Emperor might move war against them over 
the question of Piedmont. A week ago they began to say that 
they felt reassured, but they go on exacting enormous sums from 
the people, and hoarding them, so that the King has a great deal 
of money in hand at present. I know this for certain. It is 
thought that he intends to pay last year’s heavy expenses in 
Scotland with it... . 

There is no love lost at present between the Pope and the 
King of France. The King is dissatisfied because the Pope refused 
to sign the league, and will not give Parma to the Lord Orazio, so 
that the said Orazio’s marriage is again postponed. In consequence 
of the Pope’s attitude, the King has refused to send his prelates 
to Rome to be present at the Congregation summoned to do the 
work of the Council of Trent. 


The Emprror to the Lapy Mary. 


My ambassador, bearer of the present letter, being about to 
return to England, I have ordered him to visit you and commend 
me cordially and affectionately to you, and give you news of me. 
It will be a great pleasure to me to have news of you often, because 
of the whole-hearted and sincere affection I bear you, of which 
you must be always assured in all matters in which you are 
concerned. : 

Brussels, 10 January, 1549. 


The Emperor to Van Der Derr. . 


We scnt for the English ambassador resident here, after the 
messenger despatched the day before yesterday evening had left. 
We spoke of the seizure of our subjects’ ships, as M. d’Arras had 
already done, as you will have seen by our letters to you; and 
we added, that we did not know of whom we ought to complain 
in this matter, the King, the Protector, or the Council. We are 
on terms ¢f amity and good friendship with the King ; and it seems 
unreasonable to make our complaints against him, as he is obviously 
committed to the Protector’s care owing to his tender age. But 
the Proteetor’s conduct and that of his Council seem to us strange 
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indeed. Thedate King of England once did the same thing when 
there was some resentment between us about the treat'y we had 
signed witli France ; for it was his custom to behave in an arbitrary 
fashion when matters were not to his taste. But we cannot allow 
the Protector the same licence ; nor are we now on the same terms 
as then. The blow was certainly prepared beforehand, as it has 
been found that the English merchants (here) were warned and 
had transferred their goods into other hands for safety. Some 
had even left the country. The ambassador affirmed two days 
ago that only two or three ships were seized. But the truth is 
that upwards of sixty were taken on the high seas and carried off 
to their ports. We are determined that at all costs immediate 
restitution be made, and redress given for the damage sustained 
and the interest thercon. It seemed to us very strange, we said 
to the ambassador, that the Protector and Council, who should 
endeavour to keep our good will towards the King of England and 
his kingdom, well knowing how they stand with the Pope, France 
and Scotland, should behave in this way. They might be assured 
that we were being solicited on all sides to make common cause 
against them, and we found provocation enough in the changes 
they had made in the religion of the country during the King’s 
minority. They were indeed overstepping all bounds, and we 
were not disposed to put up with this last outrage perpetrated 
on our subjects. Should they persist in it, we should move against 
them in the firm belief that as God had been pleased to help us 
in other enterprises more difficult still, especially where religion 
was concerned, so would He assist us again. We held the Protector 
and Council responsible, and did not accuse the King, who was 
not to blame. We would benefit him by preventing him being 
led astray at his tender age. The Protector should find himself in 
need of protection, if what we threatened were put into effect ; 
and we wondered where he would find it. 

We insisted that reparation must be made and that in future 
nothing of the same kind must ever occur, being quite resolved 
not to suffer it. The ambassador seemed astonished and em- 
barassed. He replied that he did not believe the English had any 
other object except to search the vessels for French goods, accord- 
ing to their usual practice. The French, he said, did the same. 
Many vessels made for Scotland while pretending to be going to 
France. He advised the English merchants who went to him 
for counsel after the seizure of the vessels was published, to make 
no move, being in a country under our rule, where they need fear 
no harm and no ill-treatment, but would find their rights respected. 
He said the valuc of the goods embargocd was a mere trifle compared 
to the value of the vessels ; the merchants were poor and might 
decide to withdraw altogether from the country and give up 
trading here. His answer on the religious question was that 
matters had been left much as they wererat the death of the late 
King. 

We replied that neither they nor we were at war with France ; 
and that if they went to war with the French we were not bound 
to do more than observe the letter of the treaties. We would not 
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allow our subjects to be maltreated by the French or the English, 
or trade interfered with. As the English wanted the herrings 
and other goods (bought from the Low Countries) they would 
have to come here for them ; and they had always been favourably 
treated here. as none would deny. With regard to his remark 
that the goods confiscated here were of small value to set off against 
the goods seized in England, we told the ambassador that he might 
rest assured that we would seize English property here every time 
the English seized goods belonging to our subjects. We made him 
understand that we could arm by land and sea, and our power 
should be found to extend further if need arose.* The threat to 
withdraw English trade from our Low Countries left us unmoved. 
Our merchants had means of obtaining wool, and goods now 
supplied by England, from other countries; Spain and others. 
In matters of religion we asserted that we were well aware of the 
innovations that had been made. We reminded him that God 
chastised the sinner in the ripeness of his sin. We enjoined him, 
finally, to consider each point well and look to remedy them all, for 
we were determined not to suffer our subjects to be ill-treated 
and offence given to ourselves by practices against every tule of 
good friendship. 

We desire you to be fully informed of what has passed, so that 
if the ambassador slurs over the facts and you are questioned, you 
may be accurately informed about our real intentions, and by 
making the truth plain to the English, bring about the restitution 
of the ships, if this is not an accomplished fact already, procuring 
also the payment of compensation for damages and the interest 
now accruing. 

Before your departure we ordered you to speak immediately to 
the Protector and others, if any attempt were made, after the 
assembling of Parliament, which was to have taken place on 
the 3rd of this month, to put their threats into effect and compel the 
Lady Mary, our niecc, to conform with their new regulations in 
matters of religion. We believe that our interview with the 
English ambassador will help the step. You may take the 
opportunity to say, giving it as your own private opinion, that 
they may know that we will suffer no pressure to be put upon her, 
our close relative, or allow Teligious innovations to cause them 
to assume a different and less suitable manner towards her.. You 
may add that even if she were inclined to accept the changes and 
conform, we should study every possible means to dissuade her. 

Brussels, 25 January, 1549. : 


Sr. Mauris to the EMpERor. 


(Extract from a letter written in cipher.) 
Sire, during the last few days the English ambassador resident 
at this court laid before the King, by command of the Protector, 


the right tb the suzerainty of Scotland claimed by the King of 
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England. He ,brought forward special arguments to prove and 
conform the said suzerainty; for instance, that it had been 
acknowledged and confessed by the Scottish Parliament. The 
English hold the original document and offer to show it to 
the French ambassador and allow him to examine it as often as the 
King desires. The ambassador declared that their object was to 
ask the King of France to consider whether in his opinion it was 
right and licit for him to assist the Scots as he was doing. The 
King of England thought it an ill deed, exorbitant and hard to 
bear, that the King of France should furnish men to the Scots, 
his vassals, to use against him, even as the King (of France) 
would resent any help given to his rebellious subjects by the 
English ; and therefore on this occasion he requested him to give 
no further aid to the Scots. 

The King replied to the ambassador that he could not really 
believe Scotland to be a vassal of England, and that he had heard 
a very different tale from the Scottish ambassador resident at his 
court, who being then present would at the ambassador’s request 
meet him and discuss the business. He should then hear such 
sound arguments against his contentions as might well convince 
him that the claims of the English were groundless. He told 
the ambassador that he could not, of course, abandon Scotland ; 
and the Constable gave him the same answer, adding moreover 
that it would indeed be a great novelty if a King were another 
King’s vassal. The ambassador replied, Sire, that there had been 
kings in Burgundy and Guyenne who wero subjects and vassals 
of the King of France until, by the union of both to the crown 
of France, the vassalage had been annulled; nor was there any 
reason at all why the same circumstances should appear strange 
in the case of Scotland and England. He again insisted that no 
more help should be sent to the Scots, even as the French would 
resent help sent by England to their rebels, and then repeated his 
request that their titles and documents might be examined. The 
King stood firm in his reply that the English and Scottish 
ambassadors should discuss it between them and tried hard to 
get this expedient adopted. The English ambassador refused © 
repeatedly, saying he had no orders to do anything of the kind, 
and he well knew that “his master the King ‘of England would 
consider the discussion entirely beside the mark, besides which 
it would serve to embitter matters rather than smooth them and 
would only amount to a verbal quarrel if the titles on both sides 
were not produced. 

I have ascertained since that the King and his ministers, who . 
showed no astonishment to the ambassador when he made his 
declaration, have nevertheless been sorely puzzled by it. The 
same day the Council was called together, and many members 
were present. They devised at length on what line they should 
take if the King of England made war, as.seemed likely fromthe 
ambassador's utterance. They seem to wish to avoid it if possible, 
but they intend to go on assisting the Scots. M. de Thermes, who 
had lost credit and retired, it is said because he does not get on 
well with the Queen (Dowager) of Scotland, who complaing 
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ry 
bitterly of him, is being sent back to that country in a few 
days. 

The Scottish ambassador is begging, of the Governor’s behalf, 
that 10,000 infantry, including those already in Scotland, may be 
sent ; and the request has been granted. The news that a strong 
army is being sent are published in this court. The secretary of 
the Venetian ambassador, who is a close friend of the English 
ambassador, told me he had artfully wormed out of him the 
admission that the Protector brought forth the suzerainty claim 
so that negociations for the examination of documents might 
begin, and the Scottish question might be dealt with in amity. 
The Protector believed that the King of France would lend an 
ear to the proposal, and that if he did so nothing further need be 
done in the field until the claim should be clucidated ; and the 
Protector’s real object was that the war might cease until the 
King of England reached riper years. for he knew how strong an 
enemy France was. However, Sire, [ have no more certainty for 
the above than I have said. . . . 

Poissy, 26 January, 1549. 







Van DER Detrt to the EMPEROR. 


Sire, I received your Majesty’s letters of the 23rd instant at 
Nieuport, and those of the 25th to-day at Calais. I am waiting 
for the weather to enable me to cross, but the wind has been so 
contrary that even two messengers dispatched by the English 
ambassador resident at your Majesty’s court are here waiting 
for the weather to improve. I shal] not delay unnecessarily and, 
following your Majesty's commands, | will apply myself diligently 
to obtain entire satisfaction for the wrongs inflicted on your 
Majesty's subjects, remonstrating on those things that your 
Majesty sends orders about in your Ictters. Sire, I have heard 
here that the Admiral of England, with the help of some people 
about the court, attempted to outrage the person of the young 
King by night, and has been taken to the Tower. The alarm was 
given by the gentleman who slecps in the King’s chamber, who, 
awakened by the barking of the dog that lies before the King’s 
door, cricd out “ Help | Murder!” 

Everybody rushed in; but the only thing they found was the 
lifeless corpse of the dog. Suxpicion points to the Admiral, 
because he had scattered the watch that night on several errands, 
and because it has been noticed that he has some secret‘ plot on 
hand. hoping to marry the sccond daughter of the late King, the 
Lady Elizabeth, who is also under grave suspicion. On my 
arrival in England. however, I will write the truth more fully to 
your Majesty, having nothing now to go upon beyond the informa- 
tion given by those who repeat common report. 

Calais, 27 January, 1549. 








The Emperor to Van DER DELFT. 


It is being publicly said here that the Admiral of England made 
an attempt on the person of the young King; that he tried to 
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enter his chamber by night at an undue hour, accompanied by 
armed men. with the intention of killing both the King and the 
Protector, find eventually of killing the Lady Mary, our niece, 
and _all those of royal blood, his end being to make himsclf King 
of England. The report. goes that the Admiral has been appre- 
hended and will be duly tried. Over 200,000 crowns in silver 
were found in his house, we hear, and property to a great value, 
no small amount of which once belonged to our subjects; and 
that he favoured those who robbed them, taking his share of the 
plunder. We charge you to enquire carefully into the truth 
of the above report ; and if any goods belonging to our subjects 
come to light, do your best to get. them returned. 

The report has come at a time when we had been speaking 
harshly to the English ambassador, and had ordered the counter- 
arrest of goods here, as you know. The English might possibly 
suspect that having some knowledge of the Admiral’s plot, we 
had chosen the present time to make our protests, for they are 
of a suspicious nature, as you are aware, and guard their own 
safety with jealous care. ‘Use your discretion, therefore, and 
soften your words and palliate a little, to avert their resentment 
on a false suspicion, as it is not the case that we had any knowledge 
of the plot. Our sole object is to fulfil our duty and obtain fair 
redress ; therefore, while using your diserction, make no excuses, 
for they would clearly be misplaced here. 

Since the above was written, we have receiv ed your letters of 
the 27th of the present month, giving us an account of the rumour 
concerning the sajd Admiral. Tt will be well that you advise us 
assoon as possible of what you can hear about it, giving us all the 
particulars thereof. Act in every respect as it scems best to you. 

Brussels, 30 January, 1549. 


Jan. 31, St. Mauris to the Emprror. 


Te awh (Extract from a letter written in cipher.) 


F. 27, Sire, my other letters to your Majesty being already written, 
T have had it from a good source that some Switzers, sent by the 
Protestant cantons, have arrived at this court. Their special 
mission is to assure thesKing that the Protestant cantons will 
join a league with the King, as his ambassadors in Switzerland 
have been told already ; but on condition that he binds himself 
to assist them against the Christian (stc) cantons and all and 
sundry who might wish to take up arms against them, either 
to compel them to accept the Interim, or to return the territory 
they have annexed.* The King has listened with favour to their 
proposals, and has written to his ambassadors to treat with the 
Protestants and sieze the present opportunity. The news are 
half public at court, where important personages assert frankly 
that the intimation made by the Christian cantons to the Protes- 
tants has driven them to attempt this league, which they would 
not have come to so soon otherwise ; so much so that the French 
had small hope of it, having found them very reluctant until 





* The ‘territory taken from the Duko of Savoy, namely Geneva. 
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now. The King’s hope is to succced ‘n putting matters straight, 
trusting to the devotion that the Christian cantons have always 
shown for him. If he succeeds, all the confederations will be in 
his favour, however hard others may have tried to break them 
up; but from what T hear the league with the Protestants is still 
under discussion, and not concluded by any means. 

The King was lately informed by a special messenger from his 
ambassador in England that the Protector’s brother had planned 
to marry the late King’s second daughter, and kill the King, 
the Lady Mary, and the Protector, to ensure a more peaceful, 
or rather more despotic reign. 

The French rejoice exceedingly, hoping that some pernicious 
struggle will arise out of this in England, and enable them to carry 
their Scottish undertaking to a happy conclusion. 

That is the end to which they strain, raising men and manning 
vessels. The house of Guise helps in this, and the King is eager 
for it, to wipe off the stain he received last year. 

They hope a great deal from the recovery of Haddington, if 
they can win it back from the English, and the Scottish expedition 
is spoken of openly here. Still, I have heard from Touchet that 
the number of soldiers the King will send depends on what he is 
able to guess of your Majesty’s intentions. If he sees any likeli- 
hood of keeping the peace this year, he is determined to send at 
least 10 or 12,000 men to Scotland ; and this has been confirmed 
to me by others. The news that a French vessel has been driven 
by storms into Calais and taken, has caused sorrow here, because 
she carried a number of the French nobility. They are also 
perplexed by a dangerous disease which they have heard is raging 
among the French troops in Scotland. The people call Scotland 
“the Frenchman's grave,” and say the Scots fatten their barren 
country with Frenchmen’s bones. . .. A rumour is spreading 
to the efiect that your Majesty has given leave to the English 
to raise more men in Germany, 16,000 foot soldiers and 3,000 
horse. The French fear that the English will try to operate a 
diversion by sending an. army into Guyenne. They found a 
conviction on the last declaration made by the English ambassador . 
to the King, forbidding him to assist Scotland, that the English 
intend to attack them directly and openly. 

They say here that a new heresy, denying the existence of the 
Trinity, has lately sprung up in England, and the Pope, the better 
to stamp out the mischief, is about to publish an admonestation 
to all Christian princes, warning them to forbid the English to 
enter their countries ; so that being isolated from human inter- 
course they may repent their error, for it is indeed a grievous 
and great judgment to live among men and be denied their fellow- 
ship. They say, Sire, that the King, rather than incur the 
ecclesiastical censures passed on the recaleitrants, will enforce 
the prohibition ; and they wonder whether your Majesty, who 
will be placed in a difficult dilemma, will do so too. On the one 
hand, disobedience to the Holy See would constitute a serious 
lapse ; on the other, it would be a grievous offence to the English 
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Sire, the nuscio resident at this Court has said to someone who 
has assured me of the truth of his words, that the Pope will never 
send the C8uncil back to Trent unless he gets Piacenza back into 
his own hands. Your Majesty’s assurance, that he shall have it 
back if judgment is pronounced in his favour after due legal trial, 
is not enough for him ; he wants to be enlightened further on the 
subject before he sends back the Council. The ministers of the 
King have brought it home to him well, so that he may write 
to Rome about it, that your Majesty proposed the expedient 
of the trial to delay matters in the hope that the Holy Father 
might die in the meantime. 

Two days ago Monluc was sent here by the King to hold com- 
munication with the nuncio about Scotland, where he is about to 
be sent to induce the ecclesiastics, in the name of the King and 
of the Pope, to give money for the continuation of the war and 
for the recovery of church lands taken by the King of England. 
His mission is to inflame the Scots to further bitterness and 
violence by laying before the Scottish Parliament England’s claim 
to the suzerainty of Scotland... . 

Poissy, 31 January, 1549. 


The Emperor to St. Mavris. 

(Extract.) Referring to the Constable's repeated assertion 
when speaking about the inclusion of the Scots in the peace, 
that the King his master is King of Scotland and must make 
Scottish interests his own, if the Constable mentions it again, 
you will say that we will let the title pass for what it is worth 
(nous remectons a ce que peult estre de ce tiltre) and refer judgment 
to those whom it concerns, while standing firmly by our treaties 
with England, especially reserved in the Treaty of Crépy ; and, 
according to this last, the King of France may not assist the Scots 
against us as they were our enemies at the time the treaty was 
signed, and besides have continued in war and enmity towards 
us since. Their actions have been complained of on several 
occasions, yet no satisfaction has ever been given, either by 
Scotland or by France. With regard to the Admiral (of France’s) 
assertion * respecting theinclusion of the said Scots in the Treaty of 
Crépy, keep to the words of the treaty and what they actually 
express, and bear in mind at the same time the clear and notorious 
fact that the Scots were openly declared enemies of ours and of 
the English at the time ; besides the unbroken tale of hostilities 
continued since, as has been said above. A good and sufficient 
reason (for their non-inclusion) was given io the Admiral when 
he went to Binche and Antwerp. The reflections and remarks 
made by you, according to your letters, on and about the subject 
beyond what is said above, have been quite suitable... . 
With regard to the plan for taking Boulogne by surprise, proposed 
by a Frenchman, the English have been Warned. 

The Constable has been assuring us for some time that the 
period of duration of the old league with the Switzers was being 
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prolonged ; and with reference to any. new league that may be 
in course of formation, it will be well for you to keep yourself well 
informed and transmit any information yau may acquire on the 
subject... - 
(The Emperor tells St. Mauris he intends to call him to his 
service in Brussels and send Simon Renard in his stead to Paris.) 
Brussells, 1 February, 1549. 


Sr. Macris to the EMPEROR. 


(Extract from a letter written in cipher.) 

Tt is openly averred here Sire, that the failure of the Admiral of 
England’s plot is a great misfortune for this country. They had 
hopes, if it had succeeded, that he would have made an alliance 
with France, and accepted a sum of money for Boulogne and, 
besides, that he would have been very glad to settle the Scottish 
affair. They feel quite convinced he would haye declared against 
your Majesty. Such is the common talk among high personages ; 
andin further conformation of it, I have been told by Carneseque 
that for some time past he had known that the King was carrying 
on some kind of suspicious practice in England through a third 
party, but had failed to discover what it was, so that he now 
suspects that the Admiral’s schemes were not unknown to the 
King. The English ambassador has informed the Protector of 
this, so that if possible something may be got out of the Admiral. 
They say here, Sire, that the Lady Mary discovered the plottings. 

There is a young Irish gentleman. son of onc of the great Trish 
lords who lost their heads, in the nuncio’s household here. The 
Pope and the King give him a good allowance. The King hopes 
to set something afoot among his friends and relations that will 
keep the English busy. {have heard from a safe and trusty 
person that the King has resolved to besiege Berwick on the 
English fronticr this coming year. He intends to send the main 
body of his army to Haddington, and hopes to take Berwick 
by Surprise, on the assumption that the enemy’s main force will 
be sent to Haddington ; and Berwick being once in his hand he 
hopes to reduce Haddington easily. They are still very much 
pleased here about the castle they have taken,* in the belief that 
it will prove very useful in preventing the revictualling of Hadding- 
ton, but the English ambassador affirms that the Protector had 
determined to have it dismantled as of little use. They refuse 
to believe this here, so ag not to minimise the importance-of their 
exploit. . 

The English ambassador has spoken again with the King and 
said that the marriage of the young Queen of Scots to the Dauphin 
could not take place licitly, because the Queen had been granted 
by the Scottish Parliament to the King of England, as the treaties 
prove irrefutably. He begged him to reflect on the matter, and 
said the information was given so that he should not ignore 
their just pretensions. The King answered that the very same 
Parliament of Scotland had agreed to the marriage of the Queen 
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of Scots to hig son, and for that reason he had already taken 
possession of the kingdom, which he intended to keep and govern 
as his own Jeingdom, and he would put the marriage with his son 
through if God granted the boy life. 

Many hold the opinion because of the above declaration and the 
preceding one regarding the suzerainty of Scotland which I wrote 
to your Majesty in my former letters from here, that the Protector 
is looking for peace and would like to open negotiations with the 
King of France by indirect means. But they affirm here that 
the King will not listen to anything of the kind until he has 
recovered his losses in Scotland. Those who see the position in 
this light, Sire, may very possibly be out with their reckoning, 
for by what one hears from the English ambassador, it appears 
that the English are more than ever bent on invading Scotland ; 
and it is said that they have levied fresh troops to send against 
the French. 

Sire, the Most Christian Queen gave birth to a son on the 3rd 
of this month, and it is cause of great rejoicing here. 

Poissy, 5 February, 1549. 


VAN DER Dewrt to the EMrEror.* 


Sire, on my arrival in London I was seized with an attack of the 
gout owing to the crossing I had from Calais to Dover, so dangerous 
and dreadful that I had not a dry stitch upon me when I landed. 
Being obliged to keep within doors, I sent a message to the Pro- 
tector asking him to be pleased to commission some member of 
the Council to come to see me as I fearcd I should be unable to go 
mysclf for three or four days at least. He sent me no message of 
welcome back until yesterday, when the Lord Privy Sealt and 
Controller Paget brought it me in the King’s name, as well as 
from the Protector and Council, who deputed them to negotiate. 
I showed them your Majesty’s letter and my own letters of 
credence. They read therein your Majesty’s goodwill towards the 
King and his kingdom, and your intention to observe the existing 
treaties and preserve the friendship unbroken, and so could gauge 
how much greater had been their fault and unwisdom in seizing 
and despoiling the ships gnd vessels of your Majesty’s subjects on 
their way to France. Your Majesty had suffered robberies and 
plunder for four years past and more, I said, committed against 
your subjects sailing on these seas ; but divine justice would not 
permit that your Majesty should allow the perpetration of such 
outrages, or your subjects to be delivered into the hands of people 
who treat them as enemies. I greatly exaggerated their misdeeds 
and eventually declared your Majesty’s intention that all losses 
sustained should be refunded with interest, and that adequate 
measures should be taken to prevent a recurrence of the same 
happenings. . 

They answered me that they would present your Majesty’s 
letter to the Protector, and give him a true account of everything 


* ‘This letter is writton almost entirely in cipher. 
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I had said; but they wished to have a talk with me ; not with 
the ambassador, but with Francis Van der Delft, the man, they 
said, whom they believed to have a sincere affection for England, 
and who would not blame the English without just cause. In 
their opinion I was acting on one of their own proverbs to the 
effect that he who is in the wrong usually shouts loudest. They 
could not understand how your Majesty could seize their fellow- 
countrymen on your territories and place an embargo on their 
goods in the face of all the treaties, without any provocation 
whatsoever, since they for their part had only detained vessels 
on their course to search them for French goods. The French 
were the first to do this against English goods, so that they might 
well hold the prizes to be fairly come by. They went on to say 
that even admitting that the French had seized and confiscated 
our goods as well as theirs, and treated your Majesty’s subjects 
in the worst manner, neither the English nor your Majesty being 
openly at war with France, yet it was not suitable, nor in accordance 
with the treaties, to sieze English goods and English subjects 
without any preliminary notice, or without at least making the 
attempt to obtain redress. They pretested that the ships were 
detained one day and a half, and no more. I asked them how 
they could invoke the guarantee of those treaties which they 
themselves violated openly? I said that I could not see that 
your Majesty had done so in any respect. 

Paget then began to make complaints about the seizure of the 
persons and goods of Englishmen in the Low Countries, and that 
England had war on every side of her, for although war was not 
openly declared with France, it was practically going on underhand 
all the time. They were compelled, he said, to keep an armed 
fleet in readiness, which might occasionally molest both friends 
and foes, though certainly against the King’s and Council’s 
intention, who would give satisfaction for every offence brought 
to their notice. Pirates of many nations, English, Irish, and 
others, scoured the sea, he said, with the pretext of this fleet, 
robbing everybody they came across. Even a vessel of the Lord 
Privy Seal’s had not escaped. But what with the war in Scotland, 
and the constant struggle with the French, they could not under- 
take to put down piracy as well. Your Majesty, he said, being 
the wisest and most experienced prince in Christendom, must 
know the difficulty of keeping such a fleet so well under control 
that no abuses of any kind occur. They ought not to be blamed, 
and the blame should not be visited on the English merchants 
over the sea, 

But since a slight shortcoming had been punished by the 
seizure of persons and confiscation of goods both in Flanders and 
in Spain :—at this point the Lord Privy Seal broke out into loud 
exclamations of protest—they must look for means to patch 
up their guarrels all round and live in peace with everybody. 

f answered the various points according to my instructions 
from your Majesty, and giving particulars of individual cases of 
damages sustained. We had a sharp passage or two, for instance 
when J built my argument on the tact that ten months ago I 
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informed the Protector that some of the goods seized by pirates 
from our people would be found in the Lord Admiral’shouse, 
and that no temedy to this state of affairs had been forthcoming, 
making it clear who ought to be blamed for the despoiling of 
the ships. Tm my opinion, I said, your Majesty had shown great 
forbearance. The more enemies the English had, the more it 
behoved them to treat your Majesty’s subjects fairly, for your old 
and true friendship was well-known to them. I was somewhat 
embarassed to find an answer to their complaints about the seizure 
of goods in Spain, for they brought forward over and over again 
the fact that they had met all claims, and moreover made Renegat 
pay up to the Spanish merchants, doing really more than could 
be expected. merely to please your Majesty and obtain that the 
goods of their own subjects, that have by now been confiscated 
over three years, might be released. Following your Majesty’s 
instructions from Germany, I had given them my assurance 
repeatedly that the restitution should be made, after the handsome 
way in which they had met our claims, and I*wrote at length to 
the Prince to let him know that the English had made better 
concessions that we could justly have claimed. May it please 
your Majesty now to give orders that the goods confiscated may 
be in effect returned to the English in Spain. 

Your Majesty will suffer me to write what T have heard from 
Spaniards here, and merchants of all nations, regarding the 
confiscation at Antwerp. They say the subjects of your Majesty 
will lose more than the English, as there are large sums owing to 
them amounting to twice the value of English goods oversea. 
Moreover the English have a large quantity of specie brought over 
to exchange so that in spite of their complaints as the interested 
party to a considerable extent, they will gain a good deal by not 
paying their debts. Our merchants, who are very numerous here, 
and engaged in extensive negotiations go in fear of a sequestration 
of goods as a counter-move to the Antwerp decree ; in which case 
they would sustain heavy losses. They would have sold all they 
could at half-price and carried off the rest had I not given them 
better advice. Nevertheless, the embargo has certainly proved 
a persuasive argument for the English. Your Majesty will 
consider whether it will be well to raise it at once if they can be 
brought to reason. I have thought it better to hide the fact 
that the confiscation at Antwerp realised such a small amount, 
particularly as their estimate is about one hundred thousand 
crowns, and that so little property belonging to Englishmen was 
found, probably owing to some warning they received ; but on the 
other hand it must be borne in mind, though they may have had 
warning of what was about to happen, that our merchants trade 
here more than they have in the past in all kinds of goods, and 
so do the Kasterlings; so that the English do not handle the 
import trade of the country in foreign partsas they used to. 

1 told them also of the warning that the French entertain hopes 
of retaking Boulogne shortly, received by your Majesty, and that 
the King of France had solicited the Pope to exhort your Majesty 
to defend and restore the Christian (sic) faith weakened and 
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perishing in England.* It would,be advisable if they could 
enable your Majesty, I said, to give an answer agreeable to your 
Maker and satisfying to your conscience, while in accordance 
with the demands of good friendship. They answered this point 
briefly, even though I expressed a hope that they would take 
counsel and make better provision than by. common report they 
were about todo. Ihad heard that after abolishing the mass they 
had done away with the Holy Sacrament, and were engaged in 
attacking the Trinity. This could but displease all good people 
who looked for greater moderation and expected that at least 
during the King’s minority matters should remain as the late King 
left them. After this they seemed in a hurry to go back to the 
Protector. They had made no mention of the Admiral’s affair 
though I gave them plenty of opportunities ; so I told them as 
they were leaving that the best they could do was to grant all 
claims for damages and interest on the vessels and return to our 
merchants the goods found in the Admiral’s house ; and I added, 
one might almost suspect that he had had intelligence with every 
pirate and reaped his share of all the spoils. Paget replied that he 
considered my demands reasonable, and that there was no doubt 
natters had been conducted as I was saying, adding these words : 
“ He has been a great rascal.”’ (ce a esté grand meschant). I then 
asked them if it was really a criminal case as I had been told at 
Calais. Paget answered that as he hoped to reach his own house 
safely it was plain in every respect that the Admiral had intended to 
kill the King and the Lady Mary, and marry the Lady Elizabeth ; 
that he had more greed than wit or judgment, and had improved 
the advice he gave to the Council directly after the death of the 
late King, that the Lady Mary and the Earl of Southampton, then 
Lord Chancellor (who was deprived of office but is now in the 
Council), should be carricd off at once to the Tower. They said no 
more at the time as they were in a hurry. I have heard, 
however, from a well-informed source, the origin of the quarrel 
between the Admiral and the Protector. When the Admiral saw 
that. his first proposal was set aside, and that his brother was made 
Protector of the kingdom and the King’s person, he went to him 
and asked him to countenance his plan to marry the Lady Mary. 
The Protector was displeased and reproved him, saying that 
neither of them was born to be King, nor to marry King’s 
daughters ; and though God had given them grace that their 
sister should have married a King, whence so much henour and 
benefit had redounded to them, they must thank God and be 
satisfied ; besides which he knew the Lady Mary would never 
consent. The other replied that he merely asked for his brother’s 
countenance, and he would look after the rest. The Protector 
chid him again more sharply, and the Admiral went off and 
married the widow of the late King, showing his resentment 
against his brother openly, so that the quarrel between them and 
their competence to govern the King and the kingdom were 
common topics of conversation. The Earl of Warwick, to end 
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the matter, had used strong Janguage to the Admiral, remonstrating 
with him that h@had come to occupy such a high position through 
the favour of jis brother and the Council, who had admitted him 
among their number against the late King’s wish; who being 
on his deathbed, and hearing bis name among those elected to 
the Council, cried out “ No, no,” though his breath was failing him. 
“ Be content, therefore,” (these were Warwick’s words) “ with 
the honour done to you for your brother’s sake, and with your 
office of Lord High Admiral which I gave up to you for the same 
motive, for neither the King nor I will be governed by you; 
nor would we be governed by your brother, were it not that 
his virtues and loyalty towards the King and the kingdom make 
him the man fittest to administer the affairs of the country during 
the King’s minority.” ‘These words, and threats he used besides, 
had such good effect that the Admiral went off at once and made 
up the quarrel with his brother. Then he turned to other means 
of satisfying his great cupidity. He won over to his side several 
gentlemen of the King’s Chamber, and by kindness and- gifts 
succeeded in gaining preference over his brother in the King’s 
affections. He planned that the King should make a declaration 
to Parliament that he would rather have the Admiral than the 
Protector as his Governor, but the matter was stopped in time. 
Since then the Admiral has tried to negotiate his own marriage 
with the Lady Elizabeth and gain alever with which to accomplish 
his purpose. The sceret was not well kept. He asked one and 
another of the young lords about the King’s person if they would 
like to be his ‘‘ Admirals” and ‘“ Protectors” later on. Tho 
Council was informed of all this, and when the Admiral was finally 
discovered within the palace late at night, with a large suite 
of his own people, and the dog that keeps watch before the King’s 
door was found dead, they determined to summon him to appear 
before them. He refused to obey, and sent word to the Protector 
that Controller Paget must be sent as hostage to his house if they 
wanted him to answer the summons; and that he must (receive 
an assurance) that he would return as free as he went forth, It 
is said that he protested vigourously against the accusations, 
saying he had attempted nothing against the King; on the 
contrary, that he had the King’s confidence and approval. He 
was taken to the Tower at eight o’clock in the evening. I will 
inform your Majesty of the details of his examination and of the 
evidence against him, after [have seen the Protector and Controller 
Paget. At present there is no sign of his being set at liberty. 

The Members of the Council speak openly of his very evil designs. 
J have written this letter now so as to gain time. My next meeting 
(with the Council) will take place, I think, in a day or two. 
They may possibly put me off until after their interview with the 
French ambassador, who went to Court to-day with a gentleman 
of the Chamber of the Most Christian King, recently arrived here, 
called Monsieur de Noailles. I will do my Very best to ascertain 
their real intentions, and how far they are inclined to enter into 
negotiations with the French; for it is difficult to deduce this 
from their interviews with mc. Each will play his part, of course, 
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and justify his side ; and then I shall not fail, according to your 
J Majesty’s instructions, to put forward our own cause, and lay 
before their eyes the wrong we have suffered until now. Nor 
ean they well deny it, for T have too much to go upon. 
London, 8 February, 1549. 
Feb. 11. Vay per Detrt to the Emprror.* 
ah Sire, yesterday at the very hour when this courier was to leave 
. 17. with my other letters, a secretary came here to tell me from the 


Council that about two o’clock after noon the Lord Privy Seal, 
the Earl of Southampton, Controller Paget, and First Secretary 
Petre, would come and sce me. I thought it best, therefore, to 
delay the messenger until to-day so that I might inform your 
Majesty of what occurred between us. They opened the negotia- 
tion by saying that they had reported to the Protector what I 
had laid before them; and that he and the Council trusted that 
your Majesty would not turn from the affection and goodwill you 
had always borne this kingdom, nor act against your treaties 
and promises, when the truth about what had passed was once 
made clear to you. They protested that the seizure of English 
goods oversea was not in observance of the treaties. They com- 
plained greatly of it, vowing that what took place here, that is to 
say the detention of our ships, was done without their knowledge. 
They had shown their displeasure to the officers responsible, 
and this very day all those vessels still detained were set free. 
They said that if your Majesty was displeased and inculpated 
them, which they regretted, yet according to the treaties some 
warning or admonishment or an official injunction, ought to have 
been given, but the extreme proceeding of a gencral seizure (of 
goods) should not have been resorted to. I replied that they were 
simply making an excuse in saying that everything had been done 
without their knowledge. Jt would redound more to their credit 
to admit the truth than to let it be known that there was so little 
discipline and order in their administration that their master’s 
best friend, whose friendship was most necessary to him, might 
be openly insulted, that his subjects might be indiscriminately 
robbed, and a whole fleet might be detained at pleasure. This 
indeed was against all treaties, nor could your Majesty submit 
toit. In my opinion you had shown too much moderation in your 
anger. We argued these contentions a long time ; but finally, 
as the four of them are devoted to your Majesty and yish that 
the friendship between you and their master may continue and 
flourish, they said : ‘‘ We do not doubt that the Emperor, being 
informed by now of the manner in which the thing happened, has 
raised the embargo, so as not to cause further damage to our ships, 
in opposition to the spirit of the treaties. Nevertheless we desire 
you to perform your good offices with his Majesty for the keeping 
of his friendship, if matters are not yet as advanced as we hope.” 
I replied that I would willingly do my duty in this respect and as 
Thad declared your Majesty’s determinations to them, I hoped 
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they would pay the compensation claimed for damages and 
interest, and take measures to prevent the repetition. of like 
occurrences.. They replied that although only four were then 
present, being aware of the Protector’s and Council’s wishes, they 
could give me an assurance that the damages caused by the 
detention of the fleet should be paid in a just and reasonable 
measure. Two of their number agreed to go into the details with 
me if any appeals were made ; but they said they did not think 
that any one would make complaints. They gave me their word. 
of honour that the matter should suffer no unreasonable delay, 
as I should judge for myself. T undertook to advise your Majesty 
of this. I have no doubt that they will kecp their word, as they 
really deplore the occurrence ; and the Custom House officers 
will no doubt pay for it. As fora remedy for the future, they are 
quite aware that the Admiral had a hand in the robberies, and 
an understanding with the pirates, who will find less safety in 
future, and will have to seek fresh haunts, as placards were posted 
up before my arrival here, offering large sums for their persons. 

With regard to actions brought by private individuals, of which 
your Majesty, and the Queen your sister, have lately sent me 
particulars, I find that the applications for recovery made by 
the parties have been suitably received and entertained. If 
your Majesty raises the embargo at once, I believe the plaintifis 
in these actions will have a better time ; and I shall stand on 
better ground for negociating all other business as well. 

I was asked what I thought the French must have thought 
of the embargo. I replied that they ought to know it better than 
J, as they had been carrying on negociations with them these two 
days past. They laughed among themselves, for they must have 
heard what the Venetian ambassador in France wrote to his 
colleague here, whom T had seen the day before. I said: “I 
know what was written to him (the Venetian ambassador in 
London) about the seizures: that they were made because the 
‘Admiral, who was in a plot of the Emperor's, had been taken 
prisoner.” At this they laughed out loud, saying : “ lf we were 
to believe everything we hear about you, we should indeed be 
kept busy ; but we trust in his Majesty’s good-will and friendship, 
and will requite him fully.” 

T have no doubt, Sire, that the French gentleman was sent 
here to make what he could out of the rumour and to ascertain 
tentatively if the English would Jend him an ear.* But for the 
present I see no sign of change in them. Among other things 
they said to me that besides observing the treaties, they intended 
to prove the affection of the King, the Council and the kingdom 
for your Majesty, by their deeds, in all things respecting your 
Majesty’s service. 1 took the opportunity to speak on my own 
responsibility about the matter of religion, so wrongly treated 
here, and (I did so) all the more easily_because I believe that 
none of the four (Councillors then visitmg me) have advocated 
any changes. They answered me and I told them that any 
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innovation in that matter was repugnant ; that they must have 
seen how no ruler would alter lightry the old-established rites 
for the service of God, and that even their late King, who had acted 
as they were well aware, during the 38 years of his reign had yet 
never made any alterations in the services, but nourished, while he 
modified, religion. But they, being governors for a King who 
would come to rule five or six years hence, yielding to the per- 
suasions of a few ill-disposed refugees who sought worldly pleasure 
above all things, now wished to transform the whole kingdom ; 
whereby great confusion prevailed, which could not fail to be 
greatly displeasing to your Majesty. Paget, passing over this 
point, said to me : “ Be assured that we will do nothing to please 
your ill-conditioned fugitives, as you seemto think. We will 
consider God’s service ; and although we have put down several 
services, we hope no one will accuse us of having acted against 
Him. If his Majesty were informed of the real truth in the matter 
he would cease to think this strange.” I replied: “ You must 
have better things in mind than you show by your deeds, then, 
for what one sees and hears deserves no praise.” And our meeting 
ended there. I will soon find an opportunity of conversing 
with Paget, and I will hear from him what is happening, so that 
I may inform your Majesty of it. Also, in a day or two, I will see 
the Protector, and hear the Scottish news from him, and so 
as not to rouse his suspicions I will tell him that I am going 
to see the Lady Mary and take your Majesty’s greeting to her ; 
for I could not go so far from London without his hearing of it. 
London, 11 February, 1549. 


Van per Dexrt to the EMpEror.* 


The day after I wrote my last letters to your Majesty, of the 
11th of this month, I sent a message to the Protector, asking when 
it would be convenient for me to present my respects to him, as 
my health now permitted me to do. He answered con- 
gratulating me on my recovery, and saying that if I merely wished 
to pay my duty to him, that I must not trouble about it yet, but 
I might send again to him in two or three days’ time and he 
would then make an appointment with me. I gather that this 
was intended to put off my visit until they receive the 
answer in the business that the deputies from the Council are 
transacting with your Majesty. So I have kept very quiet, Sire, 
and I will'not send again to him until I have news from your 
Majesty ; nor should I know what to add to what I have said 
already, matters being still on the same footing. In the meantime, 
the Lady Mary has sent twice to hear what news I brought for her 
from your Majesty. I have sent a secret messenger to her to 
quiet her, telling her that I could not very well go to visit her 
before I had seen the Protector, without bringing suspicion on 
her; and that I proposed to say openly to the Protector that I 
should take the opportunity of the first fine day to go and see 
her, and pay my duty, taking your Majesty’s letters of greeting. 
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She approved, was pleased to hear of my projected visit, and 
sent back word that she hoped to hear all I had to say before long. 

Sire, since my arrival here, the channel passage has been closed. 
The reason may be found in the Sequestrations at Antwerp ; 
nevertheless neither the persons nor the goods of your subjects 
have been touched. The English are no more free to cross than 
foreigners are; but your Majesty’s subjects may obtain leave 
to cross on application. This fact seems to indicate, in the opinion 
of some, that the reason of the closure lies in the Admiral’s affair. 
They are still in the thick of it. They say he is to be brought to 
trial in two or three days’ time. The master of the mint in 
Bristol, named Sharington, who was also a gentleman of the 
King’s chamber and a close friend of the Admiral’s, was tried last 
week ; but the charge against him was merely that he made 
a profit for himseif of 5,000/. by coining money, disregarding the 
Council’s inhibition. He was sentenced to death, but as the 
sentence has not yet been carried out, it is believed that he may 
obtain a pardon. 

The French gentleman who has been here lately, as I informed 
your Majesty, has gone back to France. Until I see some of the 
Councillors, L cannot find out anything about his business here, 
beyond that he told the French merchants to have no fear, and 
everything should go well with them ; and that he looked happy 
when he went away. 

My lords are daily with the Parliament, and I hear they have 
put the matter of religion through. Nevertheless, the former 
Chancellor* and eight bishops withheld their assent, although 
the ex-Chancellor lost his constancy in the end, and agreed to 
everything shortly before he was reinstated in the Council. The 
Holy Sacrament is not to be elevated during mass; mass is to 
be said in English ; the priest is not to consecrate the Host unless 
there be communicants among the congregation ; all Priests are 
to (be free to) marry. These bills, and others passed by the same 
Parliament, are shortly to be printed and published. The King 
has asked his subjects for a subsidy of three shillings in the pound 
for three years, and a shilling on each pound sterling’s worth of 
cloth manufactured in England. A tax of threepence on each 
sheep is not yet granted. They are reforming their polling, so 
that it is thought that Parliament will not be over quite so soon. 

There was a rumour that the Earl of Warwick was to go to 
Scotland to look after the English fortresses, and retake Humo’s 
castle lately seized by the French. But it seems he is in no hurry 
to go, and has even found somebody to go in his stead, seeing, 
perhaps, that the troops are insufficient to put through what they 
have planned to do. Besides, everybody is saying that Haddington 
can not be held, that the Earl of Huntly, who was a prisoner here, 
has escaped to Scotland, and knows their secrets. The English 
bribed him to induce his vassals and others in Scotland to join 
the English party, and to use all his influence in their favour ; 
and to this end they allowed him to return to Scotland, taking 
as hostages, however, his wife and children. But he waited near 
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the Border for his family, and fled with them into Scotland. The 
. English are disgusted, and more especially because they say that 
the Scots have risen in large numbers. . 

One third of Courtpennick’s people are a prey to the pest, 
cold, and want, and the rest are still in the Scottish garrisons, 
with a few Spaniards. The greater number (of the soldiers) are 
being taken back to London. I hear that they will not take 
service in England again. 

They have sent John Dimmock (who was commissioned by 
Courtpennick to bring his men over) back to Ostend once 
or twice. It may have been to make up the decimated numbers 
of their men, or to defeat the attempt of M. d’Essé, who is reported 
here to have gone to Denmark from Scotland asking for men 
for the Queen of (Scotland). Your Majesty is no doubt well 
informed on this point. 

London, 20 February, 1549. 


Feb. 20. St. Mauris to the EMpEror. 


Imp, Arch (Extract from a letter written in cipher.) 


27. Sire, I will follow your Majesty’s instructions about the inclusion 
of ‘Scotland (in the former treaty of peace), and will put them 
forward when occasion arises. Although your Majesty's reasons 
and considerations are founded on compelling treaties, yet the 
ministers of the King show by their speech how little pleased they 
are that your Majesty denies the inclusion of the Scots: and 
they arm themselves with sheer truculence, by the aid of which 
they professedly attempt to carry their pretensoins. Such 
is the fashion in this Court. 

The attempted surprise of Boulogne is openly discussed here, 
Sire. t failed because the people they had bribed came to blows 
among themselves over their share of the two thousand crowns 
that had been advanced to them. Some of them went and gave 
the thing away. 

The English ambassador tells me that at present the French 
live on easy terms with the English in the Boulonnais ; but that 
is the very time when they can least be trusted. . . . As to the 
understanding of the King of France with the English, according 
to the ambassador here, it rests on rather meagre ground. 
Nevertheless, they (the English), allow it to be understood that 
the Protector wishes to keep the King his master on terms of peace ; 
not intending by this to give up any of their advantages in Scot- 
land, but to continue in observance of the last treaty. This is all 
I have been able to get out of the ambassador. 

They say here that the King of France will certainly do his 
utmost to recover his recent losses in Scotland, and that except 
for this, he has no wish to fight the English. I cannot discover 
that there is any appearance of an understanding between them 
on the matter of Scotland. 

With regard to the Admiral’s plot in England, and whether 
there is any likelihood of the French having approved of it, [know, 
Sirc, that one day when the Venetian ambassador was conversing 
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with the Constable, the said Constable, having given him an 
account of thé tragedy, told him that the Admiral was a man of 
no judgmeyt or weight, whose word could not be relied upon ; 
but had he been so well-advised as to turn to them, the matter 
would have ended differently. 

One may conjecture that they had a share in the affair, from 
the fact that they are decrying the Admiral, so that if he gave 
the seeret away they might take shelter behind his notoriously 
unreliable character. The supposition is further corroborated 
and confirmed by another fact: that Touchet told me that he had 
known for some time that something of importance was being 
undertaken in England; that the King often received advice 
about it, and that he had the news about the Admiral with great 
promptness ; so much so that the messenger who brought them 
broke one of his ribs in his haste, and is still in danger. Many 
noblemen here say that had the thing succeeded the Admiral 
would have willingly looked for support from the King of France, 
and made easy terms with him for Boulogne and Scotland ; 
this being in all probability the end they had in view. . . . 

Poissy, 20 February, 1549. 


Sr. Mauris to the Emperor.* 


(Extract.) The French are much perplexed by the news that 
the English have seized a church in the Boulonnais and demolished 
it. They say the peace is broken, and that the English would 
never have done it without the support and the consent of your 
Majesty, but they will take their revenge. They have despatched 
several gentlemen to hasten the coming of the lansquenets from 
Bordeaux, and of other regiments, to send them against the 
enemy. They are going to punish the peace-breakers by firing 
on English ships from the point as they approach Boulogne, and 
so prevent them entering the harbour. They have also received 
warning from Marillact that your Majesty is having schedules 
drawn up of the fighting men you might hire, both in the Low 
Countries and in Germany : so they are in fear of having to face 
awar. They have decided to send not more than two thousand 
men to Scotland for the present (not counting those that are 
there already), until the season is more advanced. If their fears 
about the war are not dispelled, they propose to temporise with 
England for this year, and prevent her from gaining more ground 
in Scotland, while they collect as much money as they can to 
prepare for next year if need be. 

The King sent a gentleman of his Chamber to the Protector a 
little time ago to try and induce him to free the French prisoners 
in exchange for the English, with the observation that in any 
case he had no right to demand a ransom for them, as they were 
not fair prizes, since France and England were not at war. It is 
said that the Protector replied that*he intended them to 
pay their ransom, and otherwise he would not let them go. The 
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French prisoners in England were much more numerous than the 
English in France, and men of higher degree; the disproportion 
was too wide for the exchange to be considered by him ; and he 
added that he had heard how badly the English were treated 
here, which he resented all the more because the French prisoners 
in England on the contrary were well treated; but he would 
follow another course unless matters were mended on this side. 
Misundertandings of this kind fan the flame, and there is growing 
irritation between them, particularly with regard to the demolished. 
church. The French are in fear that the same may be done 
to another church near by, before their lansquenets arrive on the 
spot. If it holds out till then, they will fortity it... . 


Sr. Mauris to the Empreror.* 


(Extraet.) ... He (Colonel Melun of Cremona, banished 
from the State of Milan) has declared to me over and over, Sire, 
that the King of France resents very much the late attack by 
the English on the church in the Boulonnais, and that he is 
sending the lansquenets from Guyenne and other troops as well 
to the fort with the firm determination to take some sort of 
revenge. But one cannot tell yet for certain where it will fall, 
though there is some talk that the Terre d’Oye might be made 
to suffer. In any case the King is sending M. de Chatillon to the 
fort with orders to fortify thoroughly the town of St. Etienne. 
The work is begun already. He is to build a high, strong tower of 
stone by the harbour and to fortify Fiennes if necessary. A 
nephew of Colonel Marin, who is to go to the front with Chatillon, 
is commissioned to send back a report on it. He gave me the 
information that the King intends to save all he can this year 
so as to be ready for next year if need be. Many have tried to 
prove to him that there is no sign whatever that your Majesty 
is making ready for war; but he cannot be convinced. He 
takes into consideration that your Majesty is the lord of men, and 
might in an instant call up a fair army ; and that there are still 
four months to pass before it need take the road for France, 
which seems to him a copies point, and one which causes him 
great anxiety. 

There is a young Trish gentleman of the highest rank here now, 
Sire, who formerly lived in Rome with Cardinal Pole, who supports 
him to this day. At the instigation of the King he came here 
to court where everything is being done constantly to try and 
persuade him to go back to Ireland and raise a revolt of the people 
against the King of England. Means to accomplish this have 
been suggested and support offered to him. Up to the present 
he has always thought the undertaking too dangerous and too 
difficult to attempt. The Protector got wind of the affair, and 
has induccd the young man’s mother, who is living in England 
and peaccfulfy enjoying her income, to call him to her as urgently 
as she can, promising him a welcome; and assuring him, that 
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as he has always lived without offending against the King of 

England, he will be favourably received. He has sent +o consult 

the Cardirtal (Pole) on this last point, and is expecting his answer. 
Poissy, 11 March, 1549. 


St. Mauris to the Kine and QuzEeN oF BonEmta. 


(Copy of letter written in cipher.) 

I have received the letter from your Highnesses of the 21st of 
February, and seen the order contained therein: that I should 
advise you if vessels are being manned in this kingdom to watch 
for ships returning from the Indies. I can only say that I have 
known from various quarters that the King of France has 
commissioned Breton and Norman merchants to arm vessels 
in the usual way: whilst the King is having six more vessels 
fitted out in a new manner, to be kept in the port of Dieppe. 
It is commonly reported that the vessels are to be used against 
the English who are constantly making incursions on the French ; 
they are all about by now, and determined to hurt the English 
as much as they can. However, I cannot give any assurance to 
your Highnesses that they might not take the road of the Indies 
and wait aBout for the returning fleet, as they have often done 
before ; for they are used to robberies, and have little tenderness 
for the Emperor’s subjects ; so that caution would be advisable. 
I know that few abuses are being committed at sca now against 
his Majesty’s subjects by the French, the King having given 
special orders about it, owing to the position of affairs here, that 
make peace with his Majesty very desirable. . . . 


Van per Detrt to the Emperor. 


Sire, the Parliament being over last week, most of the lords of 
the Council have left London, and the Protector, whom I had 
intended to sce, has gone to-day. He sent me a message as he 
was about to leave, saying that he would be back on Sunday 
next, and would sce me then. It is believed that he wishes to 
be away for his brother's execution, which is to take place publicly 
to-morrow. He was sentenced to death by Parliament, without 
being allowed to present his defence. Some claimed in Parliament 
that he ought to be heard personally, but their opinions availed 
him little. He was condemned almost unanimously (with two 
or three dissident votes only) on the evidence produced in proof 
of 31 charges brought against him, the most important being 
that he had planned to marry the Lady Elizabeth without consent 
of the Council ; that he had planned to ally the King with the 
daughter of an English nobleman; that he had plotted to kill 
the Protector ; and had amassed a large sum of moncy ; that he 
had induced 400 young lords to join his side, some with money, 
some with promises, so that the greater aumber of the gentlemen 
of the King’s chamber were with him. From this, and from 
the fact that he tried to get the King to sign a letter to Parliament 
in which he enjoined them to give entire faith to whatever the 
Lord Admiral his uncle told them from him, and recommended 
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his (the Admiral’s) person to them, it was deducted that, following 
- the example of Richard IIT, he wished to make himself King. 

He was charged, besides, with having favoured pirates ; connived 
at the passage of the Queen of Scots to France, and received a 
pension from a foreign prince, who is said to be the King of France. 
He refused persistently to answer any of these charges in the 
Tower, saying he had a right to a public hearing. This contumacious 
behaviour is punishable with capital punishment by the English 
law ; which decrees that the accused must declare the defence he 
intends to make, when charged to do so. This was one of the 
reasons why Parliament sentenced him unheard. 

The bills passed by the recent Parliament, both in matters of 
religion and order (administration), are not to be published or 
put into effect until the first of May. As they are being printed, 
[ will try to get hold of an account of them to send to your Majesty. 
Priests are allowed to marry ; the mass is to be said in English, 
and the clevation of the Host is suppressed ; the Communion 
is to be sub utraque specie. The subsidy of three shillings in the 
pound sterling, for three years, was granted, as I wrote to your 
Majesty. 

The news from Scotland are, that the Earl of Huntly is afoot 
with a great number of people, while the English are sending great 
quantities of men and victuals towards Scotland, and are hurrying 
all the more because they have heard that the French are 
making preparations to assist the Scots on a large scale. A young 
gentleman of Gelders called Henry Hacfort, who came here with 
the Queen’s (Dowager of Hungary’s) leave, has been put in charge 
of three thousand horse ; so that they may not be cheated again 
as they were by Riffenberg and others too; and they have 
received him all the better for being a subject of your Majesty. 

Courtpennick’s men, who were two thousand in number, have 
dwindled down to six hundred, through illness and other causes ; 
and the rest are saying they wish themselves well out of such a 
poor country. Sire, during the absence of the gentlemen of the 
Council, who are away for four or five days, I shall go to-morrow 
to see the Lady Mary, who lives about thirty miles from here. 
T have written to M. de Granvelle giving him the reasons why 
my going there will give no umbrage. After my return I will 
write to your Majesty about my interview with the Protector. 

London, 19 Mareh, 1549. 

March 30. Van DER Detrr to the EmpEror.* 


Pte Sire, on the very day that J despatched the courier who brought 

p. Arch. . % . 

£17. me letters from the Queen (Dowager of Hungary) telling me 
that the embargo (on English property) had been raised, I set 
off to visit the Lady Mary, who had sent me a private message, 
immediately after my arrival here, to have news of your Majesty. 
Thad to defer my visit to her again and again, through not being 
able to go to court ; and she sent a message to me to ask me to 
send my man if I could not go myself. I sent him, with your 
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Majesty’s letter, to take some comfort and consolation to her. 
She was very fappy about it, and sent word to me that when I 
was about éo0 go to see her (hoping it would be soon), I must 
send my man for your Majesty’s letter the day before so that I 
might deliver it to her myself in public, and avert all suspicion. 
I did so, in the presence of the Earl of Derby and the Lord Warden. 
After the public reception, I was led after dinner secretly into a 
more private room, where I told her of your Majesty’s great 
affection for her, not merely as a relative, but because of her many 
virtues, and more particularly for her great constancy in matters 
of religion, and her devotion to your Majesty. I assured her that 
your Majesty would always look after her and her welfare ; and 
that the necessity of rousing no suspicions made you forego 
writing to her oftener. She told me to thank your Majesty most 
humbly, saying she had no other solace in this world (than your 
affection) ; and she complained bitterly of the changes brought 
about in the kingdom, and of her private distress, saying she 
would rather give up her life than her religion. She believes 
attempts will be made to compel her to change it unless your 
Majesty sees to it, so that her life and her salvation are in your 
Majesty’s keeping. I comforted her as best I could, assuring her 
that your Majesty would never cease to foster her welfare ; and 
Tleft her happier for this. She showcd me a letter in your Majesty’s 
own handwriting, written more than twelve years ago, and 
another of the Queen your sister, saying to me that the pleasure 
she took in these was revived and increased by the letter I 
had brought her, which she could not read often enough. 

On my return to London I sent immediately to the Protector, 
who had returned the same day, asking when I might go to 
him. He replied that he would expect me the following day. 
When all due formalities were accomplished I asked if they 
intended to fulfil their undertaking towards the subjects of your 
Majesty who had suffered loss, according to their promise. He 
said, Yes, they would, and that an officer should have special 
charge of the affair so that the plaintiffs might get a better and 
more expeditious hearing, as I had so urgently asked; and the 
next day it was done. 

We entered into variohs arguments after I told him that I had 
declared to your Majesty how often he had spoken to me of his 
desire to see the King his master in still closer confederation with 
your Majesty ; and how your Majesty had replied that you failed 
to see how the treaties, which you intended to observe without 
exception, could be made more stringent: but notwithstanding, 
if the Protector wished to propose some closer bond of union for 
the common good of both kingdoms and both peoples, your 
Majesty would consider it and would make retum of a nature 
to prove that your Majesty would do all in your power to confirm 
and strengthen the existing friendship, which you held to be 
indissoluble. I can see clearly that they wish nothing so much 
as to form a closer alliance with your Majesty. He spoke at 
length about the means to make your Majesty’s possessions safe 
from all invaders, and of compelling the King of France to give 
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up what he has taken from you, and listen to reason in what 
concerns them. I replied that I had laid all considerations of this 
nature before your Majesty: but I felt my footing insecure 
because I had no notion of the means to be employed in bringing 
about the projected alliance. I added that if he saw fit to sketch 
them for me, I would do my full duty in apprising your Majesty 
of anything he desired to say. His answer was that he did not 
doubt my desire to see a firm friendship established between your 
Majesty and the King his master; and in a few days he would 
speak more fully. In the meantime he would consider the means 
by which the friendship might be strengthened. I am still 
expecting the summons, which I hear may come in a day or two. 
I will inform your Majesty immediately. He spoke of his own 
affairs with me, giving me an account of his theory of government. 
Among other things he said, ‘‘ You see how careful I am to avoid 
any expense for the King my master, if it is possible to_do so, 
I might save him a great deal if I would lend an car to the French, 
who solicit me so often, that I may well say I hold their friendship 
in my own hand, were I so inclined.” He told me also that he had 
heard the French were making great preparations for Scotland ; 
in fact that a number of men were there already; and were 
advancing towards the Border, in company with those who had 
wintered there, and a large number of Scotsmen. He informed me 
he had in this necessity sent to ask leave of your Majesty to raise 
2,000 Germans, in the hope that you would not refuse. He told me 
too, that he knew that the Rhinegrave’s mission to Ostland 
consisted in encouraging the men of Bremen, Hamburg and 
other towns to stand firm against your Majesty with the promise 
that the King of France would not fail them. 

The English captain in charge of Haddington, whose name is 
Gilford, was taken prisoner while conveying the victuals for the 
garrison which he, with 24 men, went a certain way out to meet. 
The English are very much distressed about it. The Protector 
informed me that Hume’s Castle, lately lost to the French, was 
to have been razed to the ground. He had given orders that it 
should be done. . 


The Marques DE Corrss* and others to the EMPEROR. 


The information collected about the Englishmen who came 
here in an armed ship has yielded the following results. On 
the seventh day of this present month of March, the ship boarded 
a Portuguese caravel ; eight armed Englishmen jumped on_board, 
searched her, and finding nothing but salt, they carried. off a 
navigation chart, compasses, a few shirts and coats, 17 reales, 
sundry articles of clothing, and the caravel’s boat and oars, in 
which the eight Englishmen went back to theirship. They provided 
themselves with bows and arrows and other weapons, and then 
made for tne port of Sillero, where they ran into another caravel, 
boarded her, and carried off a basketful of iron nails and a few 
articles of clothing. After this, as they were about to enter 
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the port, they boarded a Biscayan ship with a cargo of wine 
on board. They took a pipe of the wine and carried it to their 
boat, saying to the people that they had not any money on them, 
but that if they would come to their vessel they would stand them 
a treat, and give them what they were asking for. All this was 
reported to the Corregidor* of the town of Vivero, who went 
out to look for the Englishmen and caught them. On the 9th 
of this month, two days later, 22 Englishmen from the same 
vessel went for water to the port of Cedeira about 7 leaguest 
distant from Vivero. The local justice, discovering them to be 
pirates on the prowl, arrested them; they are still in custody. 
The vessel and everything on it has been sequestrated. From 
the admission of the men, and through information otherwise 
received, it is clear that the vessel has no regular cargo and is merely 
an armed vessel. She carries her harpings; twelve xosos, (?) 24 
gun-bores for the (said) shot, 5 halberds, 8 pikes with their irons, 
16 oars, a barrel of powder, 87 iron balls, 13 swords, 3 bucklers, 
1 round shield, 2 arquebuses; and 18 marlin-spikes, with iron 
balls, were found on her. She has eight oars on-either side, and 
no boat. Some of the Englishmen say they sailed from a place 
called Plymouth in the kingdom of England with 4 more armed 
ships, to look for a pirate called Tommy (Tomasin), catch him and 
take him back to England. They lost the other vessels, they say, 
through stress of weather. Their evidence is in agreement on 
one point, namely, that they belong to a place called Toposantot 
in England, where other sailors come from too ; and according to 
them, they have not seen many prizes landed there, taken either 
from the French or from any other nation. 


The Emperor to Don Dirco pz MENDOZA. 


The Legates, as you may have heard already, have arrived 
here at last. I gave them audience, together with the Bishop 
of Fano. They attempted to explain and excuse their delay, 
and asserted their eagerness to leave nothing undone that might 
assist them to perform their good offices to some purpose, 
assuring us that his Holiness was in favour of everything that 
might further the public or private good. Consequently, in 
spite of their evident diffidence, we began with a repetition of 
all that had gone before with the Bishop of Fano and Giulio 
Ursino.§ 


* King’s officer. 

t+ Some 25 miles. ‘ 

} After searching for a phonetic key to this name and finding none in reason, 
I submit the following explanation to the judgment of those who have experience 
of 16th century nomenclature. Topo-santo is a translation of Mouse-holy. 
Could the pirates have come from Mousehole on the Cornish coast, and taken ship 
for this expedition at Plymouth? A Spanish interpreter, such as they must 
have used, might. very well have accounted in this way for their place of origin. 

§ An Italian copy of the document given to the Emperor by the Nuncio and 
Giulio Ursino, is to be found at Simancas (E. 503 As this document, together 
with the Emperor’s reply, gives an admirable statement of the conflicting claims 
to Parma and Piacenza, I give the following summary. 

First, the Pope’s version : 

The Church might found her claim to Parma and Piacenza on Constantine's 
clear and ample donation. But the present writing was merely a reminder to 
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We began negotiating through our ministers, and after having 
settled one or two points regarding the use of sub-delegates, 
they proved very obdurate over -the substitution for 
metropolitans, bishops and other persons, out of fear, they said, 
that the matter might not be treated in accordance with the 
righteous aim, spirit and Bull of his Holiness. However, 
when they understood that unless they gave way the present 
negociation could not be carried on at all (the point being an 
essential one to the acceptance of the Interim), and after the 
matters of communion sub uiraque specie and dispensation for 
married clergy had been insisted upon, they agreed that the sub- 
delegations should be allowed. We gave them to understand 
that the prelates and delegates chosen must be competent to 
do their work, and be duly admonished to exert themselves, 
as we had urged. We should proceed with circumspection 
in their choice, obtaining information about them from our 
German councillors and other zealous persons, who were likely 
to know. They objected that they had no power to allow 
married priests living with their wives to administer the 





the Emperor’s conscience, so the writer would pass on to the donation of the towns 
made by Pepin, confirmed and amplified by Charlemagne, renewed and extended 
by the Countess Matilda (of Canossa), by the Emperor Rudolph and others, by 
virtue of which the Church acquired and exercised her temporal dominion over 
the said towns. The allies of Julius Il.: Maximilian, Ferdinand the Catholic 
and Maximilian, Duke of Milan, wrested them from the French and restored 
them to the Church. The Emperor Maximilian seized them at the death of 
Julius II., but both grandfathers of Charles V., acting in concert, gave them 
to Leo X. after his election to the papacy, and promised to confirm Leo’s 
nominee in possession. Charles V. had ratified the donation in 1521, In exchange 
for this, the Church later spent over one million in a war, nor reckoning the money 
spent by Leo X. and Julius II. Charles V, writing to Clement VI, mentioned 


_ the restitution of these towns to the Church as one of the chief benefits conferred. 


The long devotion of the towns to the Church, though it had suffered inter- 
ruptions, must be reckoned with. The expenses incurred by the Church in 
defending and fortifying them, and serving as instruments to some of the success 
happily fallon to Charles V.’s share by the will of God, must also be taken into 
consideration. 

The Emperor’s reply is also extant at Simancas (E. 503): 

His Majesty the Emperor could proceed to no decision on such vague and 
uncertain grounds as those selected by the Nuncio and Giulio Ursino. Their 
historical arguments were vain; first because they appealed to very remote 
times, and second because they had always been practically disproved. His 
Majesty might cut the matter short at this point by insisting on seeing the 
originals of the donations referred to; but he preferred to examine the question 
in a friendly spirit. However, there was a great difference between settling 
matters amicebly, and swallowing @ gross imposition whole; and his Majesty 
could not imagine why, if the Pope was so certain about the donations, he did 
not produce the originals. Further, setting aside the opinion of many quthoritiea 
who denied the authenticity and validity of Constantine’s and the later donations, 
the following points showed the question in its true light : 

(1) The donations had remained ineffectual, for the Church never entered into 
possession of the greater part of the territory to which they applied. 

(2) The apologists of the Church explained this, by saying that she would 
not burden herself with temporal government beyond a point, but was free to 
hold what she deliberately decided to keep. In that case, Parma and Piacenza 


- were among the territories she refused, for they had never been governed by 


the Church. Hence they naturally reverted to the Empire, and were to 
bestowed at che Emperor’s pleasure. 

(3) Besides this, no claim might be founded on the mere existence of the 
donations, as their form, conditions and other details were unknown, the non- 
observance of any one of which might invalidate the gift. ‘ 

(4) It was by no means certain that the very persons who were supposed to 
have made the donations had clear titles tothe towns in question. 
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Sacraments; but we urged the extreme need for priests in 
Germany, where there were few : this being the point on. which 
those who hed accepted the Interim were still agitating, in which 
they were at one with all good bishops and prelates. We told 
the envoys to communicate with Rome on the subject, and 
prepare a form of substitution which we would send off to Rome 
as soon as we had examined it, with the hope of accomplishing 
something before long. 

When the said form was presented to us, it came out that 
the Nuncio had reserved the absolution of persons of quality : 
dukes, counts and others, and moreover that the dispensation 
for’ married clergy deprived them of the right to administer 
the Sacraments. We insisted on the concession of the sub- 
delegation for the absolution of persons of quality, for otherwise 
further confusion would follow, besides laying his Holiness open 
to the suspicion of withholding it out of motives of interest or 
petty revenge--both harmful considerations. As for the 





(5) The fact that several apenkfta had patiently suffered the said towns to 
remain in the hands of the Dukes of Milan, who had enjoyed the approval of 
the Church and had been her allies on occasion, required elucidation and 
explanation. : 

(6) Such a state of things having once been accepted by the Church, the 
present claim was unreasonable. 

(7) During the vacancy of the Imperial throne, while John XXII. was Pope, 
it was said that the two towns went over freely to the obedience of the Pope, 
while the imperial election was pending. But subjects of the Empire might 
not transfer their ellgionce permanently. Once the new Emperor was elected, 
they reverted naturally to him. The same Pope John admitted this self-evident 
fact in his extravagant collection of reasons. 

(8) Tho so-called renouncement of Maximilian, Duke of Milan, to the Pope, 
was made without the Emperor’s consent, and was therefore invalid. Besides, it 
‘was no voluntary donation, but made under constraint, as the Duke’s protests, 
which were in his Majesty’s hands, fully proved. The very renouncement proved. 
conclusively that Pope Leo put forth no claim to the towns for expenses incurred, 
nor through any previous title, nor Julius’ possession. In August, 1515, Po 
Leo had considered it expedient to alter the “ free gift” to an exchange on the 
following terms: Bergamo, Asti and other towns, ssid to be in the hands of 
the Emperor Maximilian, and of which the Pope was then trying to obtain the 
investiture, together with Crema, then in the Venetians’ hands, should be 
oceupicd by his Holiness’ and the League’s troops. Duke Maximilian should 
pay 10,000 ducats only of the 300,000 for which he was pledged, and his Holiness 
undertook to compound with the Duke, for the reali revenue of Parma and 
Piacenza, for 30,000 ducats a year. 

{9} Pope Les, no doubt unable to meet his engagements, three months later 
handed the towns over to King Francis, who eventually handed back the whole 
(Duchy of Milan) to the Emperor, although no formal Act was necessary, as the 
Emperor was already its rightful lord. 

(10) In 1521, the Emperor had permitted the Church to keep the towns, on 
the terms on which she held them, but from the above it was clear that her rights 
‘were unsound, as none of the conditions, made hy Pope Leo with Duke Maximilian, 
had been fulfilled. 

(11) The money spent on the towns constituted no claim, as the revenue 
derived from them for many years would cancel the expense. 

(12) The Church lay claim to the towns because she had had possession of 
them for @ certain number of years; but this was no claim, but rather a reason 
for restoring them immediately to their rightful owner. 

(13) The Church asserted that Piacenza ought to be restored to her, to set 
her free from political passion (i.e. intrigues for segaining it). His Majesty 
affirmed that the quiet of Christendom demanded that the town should remain 
with its rightful owner. The past had shown any other course to be dangerous 
and harmful. 

(14) In addition to all other reasons, there was the fact that Piacenza, with 
the general consent of its people, lately gave itself to the Emperor, 
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married clergy, we repeated again that there was great dearth 
of priests in Germany, and proposed that, while the question 
was being referred to his Holiness, ne mention of it should be 
made in the sub-delegation, except that those ecclesiastics who 
would recognise their error and leave their wives should be 
absolved of apostasy and irregularity, and permitted to continue 
in Holy Orders and the administration of the Sacraments, so 
as not to drive to utter despair the German prelates who had 
written on the subject, and out of consideration for the request 
made by others who had accepted the Interim. Apparently 
the three envoys were agreed on these two points. 

We can proceed no further at present, until the preamble 
of the Bull is returned corrected ; for after what has passed 
already in the matter it cannot be allowed to run, as it does now, 
that war was made against us for the cause of religion. The 
Bull has not arrived yet, though the Bishop of Fano had assured 
us that it would be here by the first. There is some hope that - 
by the first (of next month) it may get here. The three Nuncios 
attempted to persuade themselves of the suitability of the following 
expedients, and make us accept them : either that a transcription 
of the Bull should be made and circulated among the sub-delegates, 
leaving out the paragraph referring to the war; or that they 
should be enjoined not to show the transcription if it were 
accurately made. Neither course seemed to us possible, and 
at last the three have come to see it. For the time being the 
negotiation is suspended, until the arrival of the amended Bull. 
This delay is causing no little harm. The German prelates are 
pressing tor the answer as to the sub-delegations, while both 
they and the secular authorities assure us that this single point 
stands in the way of a proper and good settlement of the religious 
question. Two daysago a letter came from the chief Councillors of 
the Elector Maurice of Saxony, assuring us that all his vassals would 
accept the Interim if the principal point (of the sub-delegations) 
were conceded. We hear that Philip Melancthon has worked 
hard to get the Interim accepted and is well disposed in all respects. 

The Bishop of Fano has again pressed the question of sending 
the prelates to Rome to undertake the work of reformation, 
as he has done several tinies already. We answered, that when- 
ever that point had been put forward, we had consistently 
relegated it for discussion until the sub-delegation should be 
effected, and that the same justifiable and compelling reasons 
as before moved us now to persist in the same course: Though 
we are irrevocably fixed on that point. we have heard that the 
Bishop of Fano shows signs of unrest, and is writing (to Rome). 
We desire you to be informed, so that if the business on 
hand suffers it, the place*, where you now are, being a short 
journey from Rome, you may go and speak to his Holiness and 
his ministers, and make clear to them how much is staked on 
the granting of the sub-delegations, and how much harm may 
be done by their dilatoriness. Make it clear to them that we 
are right in insisting that until the sub-delegations of power 
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are granted nothing else shall be negotiated; for the whole of 
Germany would receive scandal and seize the opportunity to 
murmur agairist us. Certify to his Holiness, however, that when 
this matter is once well on its way, we will discuss sending the: 
prelates to Rome, and his Holiness shall see how sincerely we 
shall smooth the path of the reformation ; and this he may well 
believe if he reflects how strongly we have urged it, and even 
urged that it should be undertaken by his Holiness no matter 
where, provided it be thoroughly and suitably done. In speaking 
of sending the prelates, be careful to say no word by which you 
pledge us tacitly or openly to send those who are now in Trent ; 
for we have heard, and no doubt you have heard it too, that’ 
the aim of this new move is to get them out of Trent, and by 
this device enable the Pope to deal with the Council as he pleases. 
If they mention to you sending the prelates from Trent, head 
them off by saying that we will consider sending a few of those 
that were sent to Trent, and others besides, persons of experience 
suited to the work. of reformation ; for if the prelates were to 
depart from Trent the good folk of Germany would be plunged 
in doubt and despair ; and so would others who desire to see all 
discords composed by the Council of Trent. 

The Bishop of Fano, speaking as it were in confidence with. 
Granvelle, said that he was daily expecting an answer to the 
communication he and Giulio Ursino made to me about Piacenza 
He swore by all his gods, however, that neither he nor the othe 
Nuncios a any restrictions whatever, about the granting of the 
sub-delegations of power, from his Holiness directly or indirectly 
and that they all desired to do their best in the matter. We have 
thought it well to advise you, so that you may see if what ic 
happening in Rome agrees with their conduct here. 

(Postscript.) After writing the above the Nuncio of Fanc 
(i.e. the Bishop of Fano, Nuncio,) asked insistently for an audience 
for himself and his colleagues. He had told Granvelle before- 
hand that he had no particular motive, except that all three might 
have the satisfaction of easing their conscience by exhorting 
us to lend our help always in the counsels of religion; and 
particularly, that the German Lutheran preachers might be 
silenced. Their good offices in this matter seemed to us uncalled 


. for; but as the Bishop of Fano insisted that we should listen 


to them, adding that what he had to say would greatly benefit 
eaten affairs, we granted them an audience yesterday. The 

ishop of Fano spoke first.. He gave their great desire to behold 
us again and congratulate us on our recovery as the chief reason 
for asking for an audience. He supposed that our ministers 
had informed us of what had passed between them with regard 
to the sub-delegations of power, and that we had heard of thé 


‘goodwill of all the three to meet our wishes, and provide a remedy 


for the (salvation of) souls in Germany. He said that certain 
sap over which there had been differences of opinion were 
eing settled, and now they would write to Rome to get the 
preamble altered. He asserted that. thonoh fnlle annvinead 
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yet to ease their own consciences thy felt called upon to exhort 
us to do our very utmost, and particularly to prevent that the 
Lutheran preachers should continue in their labours. Any 
advance we might make in Germany, he said, would be 
counteracted by those men in a few hours : and having delivered 
himself, he would make way, he said, for what his colleagues 
wished to add. The Cardinal of Verona took up the tale where 
Fano dropped it, approving everything he had said. He could 
not forbear adding that, by their own experience, during their 
recent journey through Germany, they could judge the extreme 
need of a thorough reformation in which all the (German) clerics 
stood. The scandal of their conduct had given birth to the 
first errors and nurtured them, and this consideration moved 
him to exhort us earnestly to do our best to mend their lives. 
The word then passed to Peghino. He declared everything his 
colleagues had said to be excellent ; adding that on his way 
through Spire-—a neutral town of our empire—he had been 
dismayed to see printed books, inimical to religion and to us, 
publicly sold. : 

We thanked them for their visit and their congratulations 
on our recovery, and answered them thus. We could not master 
thoroughly the import of their exhortations to set our hand 
to remedy the state of religion in Germany, nor the purpose to 
which they were directed. We had accomplished more than 
it was humanly speaking reasonable to hope for, through the 
assistance and help of Our Lord, to whom alone all thanks and 
praise were due; to Him alone, for they must very well know 
who was to blame if matters were not more advanced by now. 
If their consciences required easing, let them exhort those who 
stood in greater need than we. Beneath their words, we said, 
there seemed to lurk an intention to make us take up arms again ; 
but such a course did not recommend itself to us, merely because 
his Holiness would favour it, offering no better assistance now 
than he gave before, and withholding the assurance that we should 
not find ourselves abandoned in the thickest of the struggle 
as we were once before. With the help of God, we said, we 
proposed to fulfil the obligations of our office, and were proving 
this intention by soliciting unceasingly and eagerly the Pope's 
concurrence. We had been informed of the negotiations carried 
on by our ministers and of the hitch about the preamble. Our 
astonishment was great, knowing what harm had been done 
to us by the publication made by his Holiness’s ministers in 
Switzerland on the cause of our war in Germany, that an attempt 
should now be made to introduce the same assertion in the Bull, 
and rouse the country against us. In our opinion it was high 
time, we said, that the corrected Bull were here. The Bishop of Fano 
had had ample time to get the necessary alterations made. This 
hitch was a new cause of delay, where too many existed already. 
We could not silence the Lutheran preachers all at once ; but had 
we met with more support (from Rome), instead of endless delays, 
the circumstances would have been more favourable. We answered 
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proverb “Help yourself and Heaven will help you,” and 
concluded by Saying that if his Holiness would do his share as 
we were doing ours, God would no doubt set His hand to the work 
too. We answered the (Cardinal of) Verona’s reflections on 
the need for reformation here, by saying that we did not find 
them pertinent, the part taken by us in the recent Diet of 
Augsburg being well-known, when a plan for reformation was 
submitted by us to the clergy comprising all the points, and 
those only, which seemed to us to give cause for public scandal 
in Germany. The clergy had accepted it out of regard for our 
person, and were gradually putting it into effect. They (the 
Nuncios) could not be ignorant of the fact that we had been 
murmured against and stoned for it in Rome, where it was said 
we had interfered in matters outside our province, whereas 
we did no more than seek to procure the observance of rules 
laid down in canons of ecclesiastical law. It would be better 
if the reformation began at the upper rather than at the lower 
end of the Church, and if the Pope and his cardinals would reform 
themselves first and their chancelries next, for the scandal of 
what went on in Rome was greater than anywhere else in the 
world. If the Pope and those (in high places) would reform, 
the priests in Germany and elsewhere would be shamed into 
following their good example. A_ beneficent influence must 
flow from the fount-head. The evil life of the clergy did great 
harm to religion, and let them, we said, believe our words. We 
assured them that we had sought to apply the right remedy to 
the evil, and might have accomplished more if his Holiness had 
been willing to lend us the support we looked for. Our 
experience of the country (Germany) where we had held diets, 
journeyed and resided, must be greater than theirs, who had 
been through it once. We replied to Peghino, saying that he 
might or might not have heard of the regulations concerning 
the sale of books. But he ought hardly to find it strange that 
there were people in Spire who loosened their tongues to speak 
against us, knowing as he must the kind of thing that happened 
in Rome, what kind of thing their Pasquino* was, where all 
men, and their Maker too, were decried. At this they all began 
to speak at once, attenzpting to justify their words, interrupting 
one another without order. The Bishop of Fano protested he 
had spoken to ease his conscience and satisfy his colleagues, 
being aware of our good intentions. Verona added that they 
rejoiced to hear such expressions of goodwill from us, having 
already a knowledge of our good deeds. We answered that 
if deeds did not convince them, words never would ; and repeated 
what is set down before that their exhortations were needed 
more elsewhere, his Holiness being the head of spiritual 
government, as we were the first in temporal government, 
matters of religion belonged to his province, and he should 
remedy them. We ended by saying We would not fail in our 
duty. 
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The Cardinals Verona and Peghino made excuses for not having 

- intervened in the matter of the (preamble to the) Bull at the 
time when it was drafted, saying they had‘seen it first at Esslingen 
where it was sent after them. They gave their wish to hear 
from Fano how the tone of it suited us as an excuse for their 
dilatoriness on the journey. Fano declared that he believed 
his Holiness had not seen the preamble, but only (approved) 
the minute of it. We replied that in a matter of so great import- 
ance it seemed wrong to us that he should not have seen it ; and 

in reply to his assertion that the error had slipped in out of mere 
negligence, without any malicious intention whatever, we said 
that the error must be due to one of two things: great guile- 
lessness, or malice. We did not blame them (the Nuncios) in 
the matter of the Bull, and we preferred not to say who was to 
blame ; but could not help complaining about the delay, and 
that when the Bull arrived at last, it should be found to contain 
errors that put off the effect of it for a yet longer time. The 
negotiation ended here and they took their leave of us. We 
desire you to be fully informed of the substance of it and of all 
that passed so that you may be prepared in any contingeticy: °° 


April 2. Van per Dexrr to the Emprror. 
Vienna I. ‘ : 
Sire, since my last letter to your Majesty of the last day but 
a ‘ee one of last month, I have fad sone dntee views with the 
Protector. It is important that your Majesty should be 
informed minutely of everything. I have thought it best to 
send my man, who has ample knowledge of all that passed, to 
M. de Granvelle. At the same time I shall hear from him your 
Majesty’s pleasure, and act accordingly. 
London, 2 April, 1549. 


April 3. The Lapy Mary to the Emprror.* 


Imp. Arch, . May it please your Majesty to know that I have received the 
. 1. letters that it has pleased you to write to me, through your 
ambassador. From them L-have heard of your illness, and hope 
aL xn have since recovered, as I have been sincerely grieved about it.’ 
have also read in your letters and heard from your ambassatlor’ 

the sincere affection and great kindness your Majesty bears mé; 

and it brought me greater comfort than I can explain by my 

rude letters that it should please you to keep me in your 
remembrance, writing to me entirely with your own hand, taough 

ill. I thank your Majesty for this with all humility. Your 

Majesty has been pleased to show your kindness towards me 

again in that which you charged your ambassador to say to me. 

He gave his message diligently, although ill with the gout. His 

coming here gave me great pleasure, as I knew I should hear 

the truth from him about your Majesty’s health and affairs, 

one of my greatest comforts in this world being to hear frequent 

news of your Majesty ; and particularly now in these miserable 

times, for after God, and considering the tender age of the King 
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my brother, your Majesty is our only refuge. We have never 
been in so great a necessity, and I therefore entreat your Majesty, 
considering tle changes that are taking place in the kingdom, 
to provide, as your affairs may best permit, that I may continue 
to live in the ancient faith, and in peace with my conscience. 
I fear, and indeed it is likely, that except it be through your 
Majesty and at your request, I may not be permitted to do so, 
judging by what has been settled in Parliament. I therefore 
commend myself again to your benign grace, offering you my 
firm intention and purpose that in life and death I will not forsake 
the Catholic religion of the Church our mother, as I more fully 
declared to your Majesty's ambassador, when I asked him what 
help I could look for if they attempted to compel me with threats 
or violence. He said that he would write fully to your Majesty ; 
strata I will forbear from importuning you with a longer 
etter. 
Beaulieu, 3 April. 


Sr. Mauris to the EMprxor. 


(Extract from a letter written in cipher.) 

It is reported here among people of note that the King asked 
the Scots for a certain sum of money to defray part of the 
expenses of the war, but the people have not consented to pay any- 
thing beyond what they are pledged to. It is said that the 
Scotsmen who guard the castle of Edinburgh will not allow more 
than a small number of Frenchmen in at a time, not even when 
the Queen of Scotland goes there. These people (the French) 
resent it, and say it is no time to show such diffidence when so 
much is being done and spent for Scotland by the French. They 
have come to suspect that the English are in it; and that 
England may win over the people and some of the Scottish lords 
by bribes of money and secret practices. The King is doing 
his best to meet the occasion by pensioning the Scottish lords. 
He has sent over for the purpose his general* of Languedoc, 
Lempesticq by name, with money. He has another mission 
too: to ascertain as far as possible what the actual revenue of 
Scotland amounts to, and how much the Queen of Scots can draw 
out of the country every year. It is said here, Sire, that the 
expenses outbalance the income. The household of the little 
Queen of Scots is now reduced, and by a mutual concession to 
avoid expense, she is living privately with the princesses, 
daughters of the King. Scottish gentlemen arrive daily at this 
court, asking for pensions -and rewards for their services. The 
French are getting very angry about it. If what I hear is the 
truth, Sire, the King is not far from regretting that he made 
the alliance, as it is costing him a great deal. He is dismayed 
to see the English all the more inflamed against him, and his 
affairs generally less settled ; but having “taken this matter in 
hand, he is determined to put it through, and he goes. about 
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small a prince for him. The Constable said the same to me when 

he spoke of Carrondelis’ (sic) journey to Switzerland. He 

declared that if the King of France had to deal with England 

alone events would soon yield the measure of his power. It is 

certain, Sire, that at present they are greatly irritated against 

one another. . . . (Hearsay about the Swiss confederations.) 
Poissy, 5 April, 1549. 


Sr. Mauris to the Emperor. 


(Extract from a letter written in cipher.) 

. .. Sire, after my last letter was written, Carneseque came 
to see me and assured me that he heard from the Cardinal of 
Ferrara the information I gave your Majesty about the Swiss 
league. 

He confirmed the information given him by the Cardinal, 
that the King. from L’Isle Adam, sent him to the fort of Boulogne 
with special instructions to do his very worst against the English 
on this side of the Channel, in the territory of Guines, Terre 
d’Oye, Calais and elsewhere. If the King of England likes to 
interpret this move as a declaration of war, the King of France 
says, let him do so; he is indifferent. But the English 
ambassador here says he cannot persuade himself that the King 
of France will openly break the peace. ‘ 

Carneseque told me in confidence that some time ago 
negotiations were being carried on between the French and 
English Kings, but that they came to nothing, because the 
English demanded and insisted that Fort Chatillon should be 
demolished, (its erection) being a distinct breach of the treaties ; 
nor would they lend an ear to the inclusion of the Scots, which 
the King of France demanded. He would have been pleased 
enough to make a truce if Scotland had been included, and both 
sides to keep what they had got. Carneseque assures me too, 
that although the King and his ministers keep up a cheerful 
countenance over the Scottish business, in their own hearts 
they are beginning to_ be sick of it. Their hope now is 
to push the King of England into a corner and then open 
negotiations again on the terms mentioned above... . I 
informed your Majesty some time ago that an Irish gentleman 
at present living at this court was being solicited by the King 
to lead a rising in Ireland with his help. or at least to make 
an expedition to Scotland. He was reluctant to undertake 
either business, and has since definitely refused, saying he is 
not willing to serve against his sovereign prince. Thereupon, 
the English ambassador residing at this court offered him a free 
pardon on behalf of the Proctector and Council of England, 
assuring him that he might safely return to his own country 
and that a competence should be granted him until such time 
as the King of England, coming to ripe years, might decide about 
restoring his property to him, which was confiscated, giving 
him an assurance that they would lend him their support in the 
matter. He has neither accepted nor refused up to the present, 
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how his people svere wronged in the past, and sent to the scaffold 
for little or no reason. The King of France heard of the transaction 
and. sent one of his gentlemen, Breton by name, to exhort the 
young Irishman not to yield, and to consider that his life was 
at stake ; whereas if he would serve France he should be safe 
and honourably treated. If he felt unwilling to declare himself 
definitely against the King of England, let him make no move 
at all for the present. On the other hand the English ambassador 
is pressing him hard not to engage himself with France if he 
ever wishes to return to England again, and the young Irish 
gentleman seems wholly inclined to his side, but wishes the King 
of England would give him a pension to live on. This is how 
the business stands at present. The said Breton, who was sent 
to argue with him, was ordered these last few days to go to Ireland 
to find out if there are any grounds for inciting the people to 
rise. He took presents from the French King to a few Irishmen. 
He found matters fairly well disposed for a future revolt, if the 
said Jrish gentleman could be induced to join it, for he is among 


the first of the land. The English are equally well aware that .- 


if they could get him to England an occasion for revolt and a 
cause of discontent would be removed. Both English and 
French are doing their utmost with him. Cardinal Pole would 
give him no definite advice; he charged him to consider well 
before he decided, saying that he would commend him for returnin, 

to his mother-country, if he could be assured of receiving goo 

treatment. 

Poissy, 7 April, 1549. 


St. Mauris to the EMPEROR. 

(Extract from a letter written in cipher.) 

. .. Sire, the Papal Nuncio resident here enquired of the 
King, on the Pope’s behalf, how the league with the Swiss was 
progressing ; adding that his Holiness had several good reasons 
for wanting to know. The King answered him, affirming that, 
some time before, he had sent to Ménage a packet containing his 
instructions, wherewith there went a document of such a nature, 
that a refusal was not likely. Matters were shaping so well, 
thanks to the diligence displayed by Ménage and to the goodwill 
of the Swiss confederations, that nine cantons had signed the 
document independently of one another, without consulting 
together. He had arranged that a general assembly of the said 
confederations should be called together, where the contents 
of the document should be published, and as he confidently 
expected, subscribed to by the other cantons, which were being 
approached too in the meantime. He was in good hopes that 
the league would be effected soon in full accordance with his wishes. 
Three several people, who heard it from the Nuncio, repeated 
to me what is said above. It has been said also that the 
Rhinegrave might perhaps have been sent by the King to the 
Swiss confederations to exhort them tp sign the league; but 
on the other hand the English ambassador has heard from a 
German personage worthy of respect that the Rhinegrave is 
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expected in Germany, and he could syggest no other explanation 
except that he is going there to levy men. For his own part 
he believes that his mission is to prevent ‘the English from raising 
Germans if they intended doing so, by trying on the same trick 
they (the French) played once before on the English when the 
lansquenets in their pay refused to march beyond Liége, their 
leaders having been bribed. Colonel Melun has confirmed 
the information he gave me that the Rhinegrave is to go back 
to Denmark, and that there are boats ready to carry 400 men 
he has raised there. Talking of this, he went on to say that the 
King and his ministers are beginning to feel sure that your 
Majesty is not going to move war on them this year, and that 
they now intend to get ready a powerful army for Scotland, 
knowing that the English are sending a large army to invade 
it. M. de Thermes is to cross with 200 men-at-arms and 3,000 
foot soldiers at the end of this month. They hope besides ‘to 
raise German troops, and they say it will be a fair army, when 
their nen who are in Scotland and the Scottish ‘soldiers are 
reckoned in too. The Scots are hurrying to get ready, and their 
eagerness is increased by the late exploit on the captain of 
Haddington, the certain’ news of which have been received. 
They expect things to go better and better. : 
The English ambassador had an audience of the King on the 
9th of this month. He made a minute declaration of the 
aggressions suffefed daily from the French on this side of the sea. 
As such occurrences were in direct contravention of the last 
treaty. and a breach of good neighbourhood, the King of England 
desired to know if the King of France had knowledge of them, 
and what explanation he could give; for were he of a mind 
to continue in the same course, the King of England would take 
his measures accordingly: The ambassador proceeded to relate 
how the soldiers from the fort, to the number of 400, wearin 
white shirts over their armour, had twice attacked the castle o: 
Boulemberg by night. Moreover, shortly before this, a number 
of Frenchmen had crossed_your Majesty's territory to the Terre 
d’Oye, and sacked a few houses. They continually attempted 
to stop the inhabitants of St. Omer from carrying food to the 
Boulonnais ; and finally, the people in Fort Chatillon made a 
practice of shooting at English ships on their way into Boulogne. 
These were all hostile acts. The King replied that for his part 
he had committed no breach of the last treaty, but observed 
it in every particular, and would have continued to do so had 
not the King of England violated it by pulling down the church 
near Fiennes. The King of England had begun the matter, 
and-he (the King of France) was not going to allow anyone to 
suppose him to be of a mind to put up with anything from the 
English, and he intended to take just revenge for the insult. 
The ambassador replied that the said church had been taken from 
the English by force, and by force they had recovered it, 
demolishing it as they had every right to do. They had 
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were thrown out. The King of France insists that the chutch 
must be rebuiit, but the King of England cannot well-agree. te 
this ; though the ambassador is doing his best. to find out if 
means may not be found to compose the quarrel as far as the 
territory this side of the sea is concerned. The King’s ministers 
are well aware that the object of the English in this is to be freer 
to attend to the Scottish business, whilst the French are trying 
to embarrass them as much as possible on this side of the Channel: 
It is presumed that they will choose the Terre d’Oye as their 
field, and take the éastle of Boulemberg if they can. They are 
trying hard to do so because if it were in possession of the French 
the revictualling of Boulogne by land would become a difficult 
matte1, and the sea passage is half closed as it is. Colonel Melun 
told me that Chatillon has charge to warn the inhabitants on 
the frontier of Picardy facing the Boulonnais, and those on the flats 
about there, to be on the watch and withdraw with as much of theit 
property as they can take to the towns, to avoid surprises. Thié 
is done because. the King of France is resolved to do his very 
worst against the English on this side of the sea ; and it is to be 
feared that the King of England, irritated at this, will make 
incursions into French territory. Unless the ambassador hité 
upon a means of quieting things down, these people are so heated 
now on the subject that a great combustion is to be feared, 
and some one will have to suffer. 
Poissy, 7 April, 1549. 


Sr. Mauris to the Emprror. 


Extract from a letter written in cypher: probably the same 
an extract from which exists in Paris. (Apr., 1549. Arch. Nat. 
K. 1488.) ; 

(The letter begins with an account of the Strozzi. borrowing 
clothes from the Venetian ambassador and fooling disgracetilly: 
before the ladies of the court, etc. . . .) The lansquenets. fromy 
Guyenne passed by Mantes on the 3rd of this month, going towards 
Boulogne, and of course they wasted the country which is part 
of the dower of the Dowager Queen of France*. A quantity 
of artillery and ammunition are being sent td Abbeville... . 
The French spread the rumour that the English burned some 
houses in Belle Isle in Brittany ; but this was discovered to be 
untrue. The inhabitants of the said island were to blame for the 
false report, for seeing English vessels in the offing they lighted. 
bonfires to warn one another from afar. They say the English. 
vessels are in a position to do damage to French ships going to. 
Scotland from Brest. Is is said that the King of France 
conferred on the Governor of Scotland, for life, the duchy 
Chastelherault. The soldiers levied for Scotland are tuggi 
at the halter, and they have to be compelled to go by fores, : if 
good number of them ran away, but were brought’ “hack! 
Their attitude gives little hope of tifeir accomplishing muoh 
when they get there. : 

Poissy, 7 April, 1549. 
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Sr. Mauris to the Emprror.* 


Sire, after my preceding letters were written, the English 
ambassador declared to me in the presence of M. Renardt that 
he had spoken to the King on the 10th of this month to hear 
from him his definite intention about the attacks his people 
were making on English territory this side of the Channel, on 
the grounds that preparations for war were being openly made 
in France, and that Chatillon had been sent to the frontiers. 
The King answered that he had often said to the ambassador 
in the past that he did not intend to suffer insults from any King 
in Christendom, and he repeated it again now. The English 
demolished the church near Fiennes, he said, and smashed a 
lime-kiln near Boulogne, so he had attempted to get even with 
them. But nevertheless he desired to keep on friendly terms 
with the King of England, if he would do his share and observe 
the treaties, instead of which he had opened and widened 
the breach, and fostered ill-feeling between them. The ambassador 
replied that the French had begun it ; and he went into details 
to prove it. But he assured the King that the King of England 
and his ministers desired nothing better than to live in good 
friendship with him. The King of France reiterated his own 
assurance to the same effect, adding again that he desired it 
on condition that the English would observe the treaties, as he 
would put up with nothing else from them. The ambassador 
seemed pleased with the interview and sent a special messenger 
to the Protector to apprise him immediately of the result. He 
told me that unless the King of France broke his word, matters 
would be patched up between them by a suspension of arms. 
I took the opportunity offered me to talk to the ambassador 
about a truce reported as about to be negotiated between them, 
in which the King of France wished to include Scotland. I 
did it to try and get some information out of him, but he said he 
knew nothing of it, and he could not believe, if any truce were 
ever made, that it would include Scotland. And yet, Sire, 
Carneseque has again assured me that he heard it was being 
negotiated, adding nevertheless that the information was not 
from a safe source. If conjectures may ever be taken as a safe 
foundation to build a judgment upon, they would bear now 
the following assertion, that both English and French want to 
suspend hostilities as far as their possessions on this side are 
concerned; for they ended up with assurances of desiring 
each other's friendship. The truth will come to light. before long, 
as the lansquenets are about to reach Boulogne. 

Poissy, 13 April, 1549. 


The Emperor to VAN DER DELFT. 


The English ambassador resident here addressed himself to 
the Bishop of Arras, (the Diet we were holding at the time having 
prevented us from giving him audience) and presented a. request 
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on his master’s behalf, that besides the permission we had granted 
him to levy secresly up to 5,000 Germans from Saxony, and take 
them by sea to England to fight the Scots, our common enemy, 
we should grant him permission to raise up to 500 Low Germans 
for the defence of their territories, conquered before (from the 
French) offering to send them by way of Guines and Calais ten 
at a time the better to keep the secret, and to avoid the damage 
they would cause if they marched through our territory in greater 
numbers. We granted him what he asked, and gave him 
permission at his request to buy up to 500 sets of fighting 
accoutrements for men and _ horses, a certain number of 
arquebuses, fuses, and other ammunition. We condescended 
to this, to prove to the English that we would willingly do our 
best for them within the terms provided by the treaties ; seeking 
to preserve and increase our friendship, with the hope that they 
too, on their side, would show corresponding friendship and good 
feeling by keeping the secret as it was suitable that they should. 

We charged the Bishop (of Arras) to notify our consent to their 
request to the ambassador, and to speak to him about the outrage 
committed by Master Wallop’s men on our territory, the details 
of which you will find in the information sent herewith. The 
procecdings seemed strange enough ; and still stranger the answer 
made to the Seigneur de Cahen by the said Master Wallop, who 
declared they would pursue the Frenchmen’s property up to the 
very gates of St. Omer. We have ordered a verbal declaration 
to be made to him, that we are determined not to allow either 
Sovereign* to use violence within our dominions, for these 
protestations of not damaging our subjects are empty words, 
and damage cannot be avoided, if they are to resort to violence 
against one another. If they have any quarrels to settle upon 
our territory, they must do so through the courts of law. 
Otherwise we shall be obliged to apply punishment, by 
apprehending whatever is available, and recovering damages 
from their merchants in our dominions. 

The ambassador agreed that Master Wallop’s answer was very 
strange indeed, and our pretensions reasonable, certifying that 
he would do his very best, and would report the case to the 
Protector and Council. He is sending a messenger now, as we 
suppose, to explain the case. It seems to us right to let you 
know about the matter so that you may be informed of our 
intentions. If the opportunity offers, you may speak of it when- 
ever you think advisable. Since the occurrences mentioned above, 
your secretary has arrived here ; and being now in these (illegible) 
days, we have been unable to come to any decision on the matter 
about which you sent him here. We will attend to it in due time, 
and advise you of our determination on the first opportunity. 

Brussels, 19 April, 1549. 


The BisHor of Apras to Simon RENARR. 


This is to inform you of the arrival of my uncle, M. de St. Mauris, 
who delivered your letters and declared in detail the directions 
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he left with you when you took up the duties of your post. I 
am certain you will steer your Conduct prudently, and serve 
your master to the best of your ability, with the unfailing 
watchfulness and care required of you, hearing all that takes 
place, and sending advice of it from time to time. Be unsparing 
of your secretaries, both in writing fully and at length, on all 
you hear, and in using cipher whenever it is necessary to do 
so. 

His Majesty is away hunting and cannot answer your letters 
at present. I have thought it weil, during his absence, to write 
to you myself, to give you the above advice, and to inform you 
of the negotiation I” had yesterday with the Ambassador 
Marillac, in the presence of President Viglius. I laid before 
him the complaints made to us by the English because some of 
the soldiers of the King of France have presumed to pass through 
part of the Emperor’s territory, and so reach the English possessions 
of the former conquest, commit pillage there and carry back 
their booty through the Emperor’s possessions. The English 
demand reparation, and an assurance that the same abuse shall 
not occur again. I declared to him in stronger terms than those 
used in the writing I gave him, that his Majesty was determined 
not to put up with anything of the kind, and was equally 
determined not to allow the English to go through his dominions 
to get at the French. I even added that the French would be 
putting themselves in the wrong if they attacked the territory 
of the former conquest comprised in our treaty with England, 
approved and reserved by our own Treaty of Crépy with France. 
By this treaty we were bound to defend England, Ireland, the 
Islands of Jersey and Guernsey and the territory on this side 
of the Channel called by the English the Old Conquest, being 
Calais and the neighbourhood of Guines. If the King attacked 
or invaded any of these places his Majesty would find himself 
in the necessity of helping the English if they requested his aid, 
and would have to declare war on France. This did not apply 
to what the King might do against Boulogne, the Boulonnais 
and the territory acquired by the English at the time of the last 
war, these not being comprised in the aforesaid treaty. It must 
be understood, nevertheless, that no armed incursions into his 
Majesty's dominions could be allowed, as he did not intend to 
have them used as a threshing-floor ; nor was it likely that while 
the two were hunting down each other his Majesty’s subjects 
would escape unhurt. His Majesty would not be drawn into 
it; and they must take care, for it might be of importance to 
them not to anger his Majesty, and bring him to the point, where 
he would be compelled to quarrel. His Majesty was doing his 
best to keep on terms of good friendship, with all the sincerity 
they could wish for, and would do so as long as they on their 
side met him with like sentiments; and I requested that they 
would take this opportunity to remedy some of the wrongs his 
Majesty’s subjects had suffered in the past, and provide that 
these might not be repeated in the future. You will hear the 
particulars of the said complaints from the copies of two 
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documents, one in French, the other in Italian, given by us to 
the ambassadory and other copies I am ordering to be gent to 
you with this, for your better information. You may 
remonstrate with them on the subject and provide a remedy, 
taking your stand on my interview with the ambassador on 
his Majesty’s behalf. You will advise his Majesty in your letters 
of the substance of your negotiation on this point, and that 
will serve as an answer to the present letter as far as that matter 
is concerned. 
Brussels, April 26, 1549. 


Simon Renarp to the Emprror. 


Sire, since the departure of M. de Monbarrey I have heard 
from all sides about the Rhinegrave’s journey to Germany and 
his business there. A certain man named Villedesaint who 
went with him, told me that he stayed at Valcole* eight or ten 
days, and lived in a house of his near Salmesinf, not daring to 
advance into Germany for fear of being taken or killed, as the 
court here hold the opinion that your Majesty had sent spies 
after him to Germany. He had been warned by some of his 
friends. He sent two of his servants on the King of France’s 
business to Saint Nicholas, by way of the mines of Sainte Marine 
and round to Saint Nicholas. The Duke of Pomerania sent to 
Denmark a man they called the Germany spy. I have not been 
able to fathom the Rhinegrave’s business except from a few hints 
dropped since his return, to the effect that your Majesty is free 
to go to Germany when you please, for something you are not 
expecting is brewing there, contrary to your decigas and 
intentions, and that all will be made plain in good time. But 
he has not made himself any plainer. 

As regards Denmark.—I heard some time ago that the 
Rhinegrave was trying to get men from that country, to fight 
the English. The King of Denmark’s answer was that he desired. 
to remain neutral, and had no wish to do more for one of the 
belligerants than he would do for the other: and, this notwith- 
standing, that the French had offered to make an alliance with 
him, and proposed the Duke of Holstein as a husband for his 
daughter. 

As to the Duke of Pomerania I can hazard no other guess about 
his business here except that, being notoriously in disgrace 
with your Majesty for having allied himself with the other rebels, 
and all continuing in disgrace without absolution, both he and 
they are likely to be encouraged in their obstinacy by the blandish- 
ments and hopes held out to them by the King of France. I 
will do my best to discover more about it. 

The same Villedesaint, speaking to the son of a President of 
the Constable’s party, told him that the Rhinegrave had not 
been able to levy the men he had gone*to get. Count George 
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of Wiirttemberg is negotiating to join the service of the 
King of France, first because your Majesty keeps the passes 
closed, and then because it is a safer course for keeping his goods 
and his inheritance, for if the King of France were to make peace 
with your Majesty and the King of England, they (sic) would 
be deprived of their pay and banished from their territories and 
possessions. It is true that he has 3,000 men, although they are 
not seasoned troops. From all I hear the Rhinegrave has achieved 
little on his tour. 

On Easter Sunday last, the King of France ordered one of the 
servants of the Rhinegrave to cause it to be published in Germany 
that whoever joins his service now and continues in it, will receive 
rewards in France. Land and property are to be awarded to 
them in Picardy, not far from the Port of Boulogne. The 
Rhinegrave’s servant himself gave the information to the person 
who repeated it to me. He also said that Secretary Baptiste 
Ferante, a German, servant of the King of France, who has been 
sent on many errands on his master’s behalf, is very discontented, 
having received nothing but a small pension for his pains, 
which he earned hardly ; giving me to understand that the man 
is ready to better himself, and would sell me information if TI 
paid for it. However, I answered nothing, as I do not know the 
man, and because I do not think he is in any position of trust. 
But I will wait and see whether with time he can prove useful, 
and if he may be trusted. 

Last Thursday the King of France made a present to the 
Rhinegrave of two thousand crowns, it is said, and a Spanish 
horse ; and the Rhinegrave left on the same day in a coach for 
the Fort of Boulogne. He is to return for the King’s entry into 
Paris, according to Villedesaint, who is getting sumptuous 
garments and plate ready for his master. There is a rumour 
that the Rhinegrave is to bring back five companies of infantry 
and keep them in the neighbourhood of Paris, by the King’s 
orders, when the entry into Paris takes place. Some say this 
is a device of the Constable’s, who is afraid of the hatred and 
enmity that the princes and many of the King’s household bear. 
him. They have come to light lately through a quarrel between 
the Prince de la Rochelle and M. d’Andelot. They spread a 
rumour that the King of France had made a present of 5,000 
crowns to M. d’Andelot, to rouse the princes to still greater 
anger, with the comment that this was high favour indeed to 
show to a simple gentleman, against a prince of the .lood, for 
the Constable’s sake. But I believe ail this scheming to be mere 
invention on the part of those who wish the Constable ill. There 
is really no serious reason for believing that the King of France 
will draw men away from Boulogne and weaken his position, 
to protect the Constable when there is no outward sign or 
suspicion of his needing it. Colonel Melun, in talking over the 
wars in Scotland and the Boulonnais against England, said 
that the King of France believed that the business with England 
would be patched up. He wished to save money and to have 
fewer enemies to reckon with, greatly suspecting that your Majesty 
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would move war against him next year. He added that the 
King had ordgred certain galleys from the neighbourhood of 
Rouen to be kept in readiness; but they would not be fitted 
out until thé end of next month. They were not more than seven 
or eight leagues from Rouen. The King of France did not feel 
sure of the Pope; the league was far from being concluded 
on the terms asked for by the King of France, who also had news 
that your Majesty was offering to renounce your rights to 
Piacenza in favour of the Duchess of Camerino and M. Charles 
her son, keeping the citadel and castle of Piacenza. The 
transaction was being carried on between your Majesty and 
the Pope, he said, and several clauses had been passed and agreed. 
to; while Cardinal Farnese and Duke Ottavio, for their 
own private ends were favouring it, forgetting the death of their 
brother and father. He interspersed his discourse with reflections 
on the trouble and great expense the King of France had lavished 
to induce him (the Pope) to renew the hereditary league he had 
of old with the French on the terms (lately) proposed by them ; 
and how everybody was afraid of your Majesty and was attempting 
to break up the league (between you and the Pope), or to set 
another on foot ; and that for this reason the King of France 
was anxious to get his legionaries and infantry men afoot, as 
the King his father lad done, to arm and defend his country 
in case of an attack from your Majesty. As a matter of fact, 
they recently took out of Paris twenty-seven picces of heavy 
artillery and sent them to the frontiers of Champagne and 
Picardy. They were about to send more to Boulogne ; but 
were expecting a present of fifty guns from the people of Paris, who 
said they wished to present them when the King made his entry into 


the town. . . . It is being said that soldiers are being levied in 
Lombardy in your Majesty’s name, nominally for the English, but 
that your real intention is to make an incursion on Parma. . . . 


The rumour has reached here, that two or three hundred soldiers 
that the King of France raised to send to Scotland have been killed 
by the Bretons, who could no longer put up with theirinsolence. The 
people of Nantes are sending a deputation to present their excuses. 

Since the above letter was written I have been told by the 
English ambassador that the Governor of England has changed 
the garrisons of Boulogne and Calais and other frontier places, 
fearing that they might have intelligence with the French ; 
and that the garrisons were made up afresh because they had 
discovered that the King of France had a plan to attack an 
important place between Boulogne and Calais, and had sent the 
soldiers from Guyenne to Boulogne for that purpose. There 
are no news of any fresh move from the French since they attacked 
Boulemberg ; they are afraid of being forestalled. It is thought 
that for ‘this year no more fighting will take place in the 
Boulonnais ; both belligerants will lay down their arms and 
abide by the last treaty made between them. There is not much 
likelihood of war in Scotland either for this year ; and they seem 
to be looking for means of coming to an understanding. 

Paris, April, 1549. 
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The Marquess DE CortEs* to Juan Vazquez DE Morina. 


This messenger (the bearer) brought me a letter from their 
Highnesses} giving me orders on what js to be done about the 
English pirates who are here in custody. I am ordered to 
examine at the next audience (session of the court) the evidence 
against them, and give sentence according to their guilt ; and 
this shall be duly done. I am commanded also to deal in the 
same way with as many pirates as I can get into my hands, and 
to send warnings to all the sea-ports. This shall be done exactly, 
although as I wrote to your Grace when I arrived here, I sent 
orders to every sea-port to be on the watch. But I will send 
(messengers) again at once, and with orders for every place, 
and will take particular care to send information about what 
happens. The messenger found me on my way back from 
La Corufia and the neighbourhood. It seemed to me advisable 
to send a full report on the condition of this kingdom,{ and I 
will do so, for I am well informed of what is needed for the good 
of the country and the better service of his Majesty: and the 
sooner it is done the better. May your Grace meantime continue 
to honour me with your letters, and let me know if I can serve 
you in anything. 

Santiago de Compostela, 2 May, 1549. 


The Emperor to Smmon RENARD. 


We are sending you herewith copies of certain letters written 
to our cousin, M. de Beures,§ by the Scottish ambassador resident 
in France, and are joining to them the replies sent by M. de Beures, 
by which you will see that everything is referred to the declarations 
you are to make to the said ambassador. You will tell him that 
after we had heard the matter contained in M. de Beures’ letters, 
we replied that, though we had always favourably treated the 
Scots, giving them no excuse for hostile acts against us or our 
lands or subjects, they had nonetheless committed so many 
hostile acts and so long persisted in their inimical attitude that 
we had been unable to avoid declaring war against them and 
considering them to be our enemies. This ought to be enough 
to show the vanity of the’ Scottish pretences of suggesting a 
communication on the question of renewing old alliances, for 
their fault was inexcusable, coupled as it was with the daily 
robberies which they still practised on our subjects. Hywever, 
in accordance with our invariable desire to live in peace’, if they 
cared to send over someone to propose suitable conditions, 
we would go as far as reason permitted to meet them. You will 
say this in precisely these terms, without going any further or 
giving copies of this letter ; and let the matter pass between you 
and the said ambassador, and give him the message on behalf 
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of M. de Beures, who has written to the ambassador that it has 
been entrusted to you. 
Brussels, 3 May, 1549. 


Smvon Renarp to the Emprror. 


(Extract from a letter written in cipher.) 

Sire, the dissimulation used with the English by the King 
of France, who always protested that he had no desire to begin 
@ war or commit a breach of the treaties, has been proved ; 
for under cover of these reassuring words, M. de Chatillon tried 
to take a fort belonging to the English, by obtaining an under- 
standing with the garrison. The captain was warned by the 
very men whom Chatillon trusted, and arranged matters in such 
a way that Chatillon was wounded in the arm by an arquebus, 
two of his captains fatally wounded, and many soldiers killed 
and wounded, as the news have come this day. War between 
France and England seems a certainty. The enemies of Chatillon 
and the Constable his uncle, are beginning to show their envy 
of them by repeating everywhere that the two between them 
would like to govern the kingdom, and yet are doing ill service 
to the King, as events will prove if war breaks out in the 
Boulonnais. But this is mere envious talk, and nothing to build 
upon ; for unreasoning partisanship against the Constable is 
plainly proved by the defamatory leaflets (libels) scattered about 
the court. . . . Reverting to the attack attempted by the 
French against the English T have been told that, the better 
to undo what was done, the King has ordered sixty to eighty 
cartloads of stakes and other implements, for fortifying the 
tower of Chatillon’s fort, to be sent to the front. . . 

Paris, 8 May, 1549. 


The Empzror to Van par DELFT. 


We have heard the details concerning the Protector’s proposals 
for making the treaty of close alliance still more binding, which 
you sent your secretary over here to communicate to M. de 
Granvelle ; and we praise your good offices in the matter and 
the dexterousness you lave shown in probing the Protector’s 
intentions, as well as in the form of your reply. Having weighed 
the Protector’s proposals, we desire you to tell him, whenever or in 
whatsoever manner the opportunity presents itself, that we wish to 
observe the treaties fully and inviolably, and we intend them to last 
perpetually as it is said therein. As to the inclusion of conquests 
made subsequently to the treaties on both sides, we do not sec 
how this could be done without contravention of our treaties 
with the French, made with the knowledge and approval of the 
late King of England. Moreover, we have heard that the English 
and French have negotiated terms, so that the inclusion proposed 
could not very well take effect. As to the clearing up of certain 
points of the treaty, if the Protector will indicate which they 
are, and the sense of the interpretation he would suggest, we 
will have them examined. With regard to the closer friendship, 
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if they (the English) will propose means and ways, we will meet 
them in such a way that they will have cause to know the 
particular affection and goodwill we bear to the King and his 
kingdom of England. For this very consideration, being anxious 
to prove our true friendship, we cannot forbear from calling the 
Protector’s attention to the fact that the whole of Christendom 
is scandalised by the innovations and changes wrought in religion 
since the death of the late King, and those outlined and now in 
process of being made ; nor has there been any lack of ill-talk 
against us, for still desiring to remain on the same terms of close 
friendship with England. The Protector and Council must 
consider this point ; and how important it is to us, because of our 
duty to God and our reputation in Christendom, and more 
particularly where a closer alliance is concerned. We are of 
opinion that it would be a good deed, and conducive to the peace 
of the King’s conscience and the Protector’s, and the English 
people’s generally, if matters of religion were put back and 
maintained in the terms in which they were under the late King, 
until after the termination of the Council (of Trent) : conducive, 
too, to the satisfaction of Christian people generally, and to the 
good name, safety, tranquillity and good of the kingdom. 

We make the same remark in answer to the proposed alliances 
of marriage which have been touched upon, for we fail to see 
how they could be negotiated unless the innovations ccase, and 
the old religion be observed. We hold for certain that the 
Infante of Portugal, Don Luis, would not consider the matter 
at all unless this point were well cleared up first. Before we take 
any hand in this alliance, it is suitable that the allowance and 
dowry which they propose to give to the Prineess of England 
our niece should be inquired into, and that we should be informed 
of it. Both the quality of the said Don Luis, and the position 
of our cousin, the Lady Mary, who must receive the consideration 
due to the daughter of a great King, and, besides being a lady 
of merits and virtue, is also her mother’s daughter, and her 
relationships generally, call for a reasonable and honest foundation 
for the proposal. If this is the foundation which they propose, 
we will assist the marriage, doing all in our power ; and we charge 
you to expose all this graciously, without undue forwardness, 
and without engaging yourself farther in the matter. Be careful 
to advise us of their answer, and remember that it is pretty 
certain that the Infante Don Luis will not entertain the idea 
of the marriage unless it could bring great advantages with it. 
For instance, the withdrawal of the recent changes in religion, 
and the assurance that no innovations would be attempted again. 
Besides the general advantage of an alliance with him, it would 
be greatly to the advantage of the King of England and his 
kingdom to sink the rights that our cousin might claim to the 
throne of England ; but nothing must appear of this side of 
the matter, so as not to give colour to any jealousy or fear on 
their part for the present, without a counterbalancing hope 
for us of turning it to profit. But if you see that some advantage 
may be reaped from it, you may, as of your own accord, hint 
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something to the purpose : and the Protector and other executors 


' of the late King’s will may discuss the matter among themselves, 


(and decide) as they are empowered to do by the terme of the 
said will. For the question of succession in the event of 
the King’s death is not one that can be (openly) weighed in the 
decision regarding the proposal of marriage. 

As to Controller Paget’s wish to come and see us to expand 
and elucidate the treaty, it will be better to put off bis visit unless 
it seems to you that some good may come of it. The English 
may be trying to accomplish something to their advantage against 
the French : we must beware of this. 

The representations you have made to the Protector in the 
matter of religion and the conversations you have had with 
him are adequate, and the same applies to what you said with 
respect to our cousin. Keep to these terms; and when you 
see that the opportunity is favourable, bring in what is said 
above. More particularly, with regard to the answer given you 
by the Protector when speaking of the innovations and changes 
made in religion, namely, that he will not inquire into what 
our cousin may choose to do, it appears to us that this declaration 
does in no way ensure her safety for the future, for she may be 
troubled and persecuted whenever they see fit to do so hereafter, 
with the excuse that she is committing a breach of the law. Put 
these considerations before the Protector from us, and ask him 
to give her a written assurance in definite, suitable and 
permanent form, that notwithstanding all new laws and ordinances 
made upon religion she may live in the observance of our ancient 
religion as she has done up to the present; so that neither 
the King nor Parliament may cver molest her, directly or 
indirectly by any means whatever. If you see that he makes 
difficulties about it, and will not agree, make no definite 
answer but say thatsyou will communicate with us. You 
may add, as from yourself, that the refusal seems very 
strange to you, and that you cannot say how we may take it or 
look upon it. 

As for you, you must continue to have mass said publicly as 
long as ever you are able to do so without coming to an open 
breach. You will inform us constantly of the progress of this 
business ; of the way in which you and our cousin are 
being treated ; and what the French ambassador is doing. 

You will inform our cousin that we have received the letters 
written to us with her own hand; that we have been very much 
pleased to hear good news of her, and to hear that she remains 
firm and faithful, as she has written to us and declared to you, 
and that we shall not fail to favour her. Send someone discreet 
from among your people to her, to ask her to excuse our writing 
to her, as our Ictters might be intercepted, and to take the message 
T have sent through you for her. 

We recommend you to give your heM to the end that the 
business of private persons may be despatched successfully ; 
and in what concerns your afiairs, we request you to be pleased 
to continue at your post, and we will bear your services in mind 
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and withdraw you from your charge when it is possible to do so 
conveniently. < 
Brussels, 10 May, 1549. 


Smmon Renarp to the Emprror.* 


Sire, I informed your Majesty in my last letter but one, of the 
attempt made by M. de Chatillon to surprise a fort near Boulogne 
belonging to the English. I could not give your Majesty the 
name of the fort as my informant did not know it. I have 
heard since from the English ambassador that it was the 
fort of Boulemberg ; and that M. de Chatillon, two hours after 
midnight, having put up the ladders and ropes and fastened them, 
to put his plan into execution, was discovered by the watch, 
and, as I have heard, by the very men with whom he thought 
to have an understanding. He was repulsed seven times, and 
they fought hand to hand. It is said that nearly two hundred 
of his men were killed, and that he was wounded twice, in the 
arm and in the leg, from the bursting of a gun. The English 
believe that four of their guns on the side batteries had been 
tampered with, for each one of them burst at the first shot. The 
captain of Boulemberg is pursuing an inquiry. Suspicion arose 
from the fact that on the night the attack was made, from sixty 
to eighty soldiers belonging to the garrison were absent from the 
fort. It is believed that without the women’s help, their artillery 
failing them, they would have had trouble to save the fort. The 
news have been received here very diversely. Some are in favour 
of Chatillon ; others laugh at him, saying ‘that the ladders were 
too short, and that one should be careful to take exact measures 
in a matter of such consequence, and fraught with so much 
danger, and other speeches such as they are wont to make, speaking 
ever according to their prejudices. However, the King has 
spoken favourably of M. de Chatillon in the presence of the princes 
and other great personages, praising the undertaking and showing 
that he valued it. In truth, Sire, if it had succeeded, Boulogne 
would have been of little use to the English owing to the difficulty 
of revictualling it. At the same time it happened that the English 
surprised and killed two to three hundred French and Scots 
who were marauding and burning villages on the Border, took 
about two hundred prisoners, and succeeded moreover in 
revictualling Haddington, as the ambassador told me. He, 
together with a gentleman named d’Eschele (Shelley ?), sent as 
special envoy from England, complained to the King of M. de 
Chatillon’s attack, which constituted a breach of the treaty 
and truce agreed between them, and broke the assurance given them 
in the past and latcly repeated that nothing should be undertaken 
in contravention of the said treaty. He requested the King of 
France to declare whether the attack was made by his orders, 
or if he woyld acknowledge it, and challenged him to say whether 
he intended to keep the treaties or not. For their part the English 
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intended to observe every point scrupuously, and had done nothing 
against them, ner given provocation to justify the attack, From 
what I have gathered from both sides, the King’s answer 
seems to have been that he had given no orders to Chatillon to 
act against the treaties, which he tended to keep. He ordered 
Chatillon to make reprisals if the English committed any fresh 
breach of the treaties, and if the English had been guilty of 
attempting anything of the kind, Chatillon might well have taken 
his revenge and carried out the King’s orders. He declared 
that he had been warned of a plan to take ChAtillon’s fort by 
surprise ; that the English had burned the church of St. Etienne and 
trespassed on French territory beyond the limits justified by the 
presence of Chatillon’s forces. The English seemed to him to 
be in the wrong, judging by appearances; but he would give orders 
that matters shoud go no further. 

The English, Sire, after burning Belle Isle*, towards Normandy 
(sic), built a fort there and armed it so expeditiously that the 
French and Scots who expected to land on the said island were 
compelled to withdraw, and informed the King for their excuse 
that the fort was built without their knowledge, and that they 
never expected the English to build a fort in that place. Their 
excuses profited them little. The King was so incensed against 
the captains in that quarter that he declared he would have 
them punished in an exemplary manner. Although this is the 
condition of affairs between France and England at present, 
Carneseque affirms that the King, having failed in his designs, 
wishes to make a three years’ truce with the English. The 
Constable, too, in conversation with the English ambassador, 
after some high talk about the might and magnificence of the 
King of France, fell to such devising as that the wisest course 
was to guard against complete ruin ; that the remedy against 
their troubles lay in the very questions they were debating ; 
that each side ought to admit its own faults; and that your 
Majesty, who was the rea] cause of their dissensions and the 
present war, waxed ever stronger both in arms and in good repute 
while they were both spending all their strength in strife; and 
that in the end your Majesty would make war on both of them. 

I believe, Sire, that *the Scottish ambassador informed the 
King and the Constable immediately of all I had said, when I 
spoke to him on the part of M. de Beures ; for nothing is done 
by Scotland without the advice of the so-called Council of 
Scotland, formed herez and without the assent of the King. I 
presume that the Constable told the English ambassador that: 
your Majesty would renew the old alliance with the Scots, and 
passed on to say that your Majesty would settle outstanding 
affairs and then make war on France and England; for the 
ambassador came to see me immediately after his return from 
St. Germain to ascertain whether I had conversed with the 
Scottish ambassador. His interrogatory was masked by desultory 
and inconsequent meanderings, but I gave him no answer to the 





* The island of Belle Isle, due south of Quiberon, on the coast of Brittany. 
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chief point except when he repeated it, and I said, allowing him 
to see that I had a shrewd suspiciof of what was in his mind, 
that I had known the present (Scottish) ambassador formerly 
in the Low Countries when he was merely Secretary, and that 
at St. Germain I saw him and greeted him, but put off the visit 
customary between ambassadors to a more suitable occasion. 
Cameseque assures me that, though they are putting a good face 
on the matter, the King desires a truce with England, believing 
that in three years’ time he will be better able to decide what 
can and shall be done with them, and that your Majesty’s intentions 
will be plain to him by then. Last week the King sent eighteen 
large guns to Picardy with the necessary ammunition. Some 
say they are destined for the fort near Boulogne, to damage the 
English fort ; others that they are intended for the frontier 
garrisons. 

The King sent Colonel Melun to reconnoitre the fort built by 
the English in Belle Isle ; he has not yet returned. This is all I 
have been able to ascertain. Pee 

Sire, on the 19th of this month the christening of the Duke 
of Orleans was celebrated with the greatest pomp, in the presence 
of the cardinals, prelates, princes and nobility of France, and 
furnished the occasion for public feasting and the usual 
rejoicings. . . . 

Poissy, 22 May, 1549. 


The Emperor to Simon Renarp. 


(Extract) re 

What you heard from Colonel Melun, that the preparations 
made by the King ostensibly for the assistance of Scotland, were 
intended to incline the English to peace rather than to foment 
war, suggests that the aim ef the French is to achieve a truce 
and the cessation of hostilities. The same is probably true of 
the English, but considering that the difficulty about Boulogne 
stands between them, and is a constant source of irritation to 
both, the settlement of the question presents great difficulties 
and holds still greater ones in reserve. It is idle to look for a 
reconciliation or agreement in the near future, and we request 
you to be ever watchful in inquiring and ascertaining as accurately 
as possible the terms on which the English and French stand 
with one another, and sending us information on the subject. 

With regard to the susptcion entertained by the French that 
the Pope may negotiate with us, you will do well to keep yourself 
well informed of the attitude of the French towards his Holiness, 
and of the character of their relations with him, as the nuncio 
resident here touches upon that question from time to time. 
Find out, especially, whether there is any likelihood of their 
intending to send people to Rome to work on the general 
reformation of the Church, as they have sometimes considered 
doing without ever putting it into effect. Inquire carefully also 
into the character of the debates over the league with the Switzers ; 
and if you are told that we are opposing it, make the same answer 
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that we sent to President de St. Mauris, your predecessor, to the 
effect that we have never tried to interfere with the continuance 
of the former alliances between the Swiss confederations and the 
King of France, these alliances not being prejudicial to the Holy 
Empire, the House of Austria or our own patrimony, but that 
we resent the King of France's recent attempts to accomplish 
something frankly inimical to us, with strange and unbecoming 
words and actions unsuited to the amity and good neighbourliness 
which the French have so often protested they were anxious to 
observe. . . . With regard to what is being said over there 
that the Pope and the Venetians are joining the league, we have 
discovered no sign up to the present that this isso. Nor do we see 
any grounds for their joining it, as the league is being urged on the 
bases of the former league between the Swiss confederations and 
the late King, which only concerned him and his kingdom. But 
the present King is attempting to include the territory* he has 
since occupied, and may occupy in the future, which cannot be 
in the interests of his Holiness, the Venetians nor other potentates. 
For the same reason there is small likelihood that what is being 
said over there concerning the Duke of Wiirttemberg is true. 
If an alliance is proposed at all it must include all the powers, 
mentioned above, as principal parties to it, and be framed differently 
from the King of France’s idea. Don Fernando’s (Gonzaga) envoy 
to the Swiss confederations has heard nothing of it. As to the 
confederation of the Strassburghers with the Switzers, their 
deputy, who is here, now affirms and certifies that there is no 
truth in the report ; and this indeed seems likely, particularly 
because he is here for the acceptance of the Interim, while 
the French boast that they have the principal men of 
Strassburg won over to their side, even James Sturmius who 
has always been notoriously adverse to the French. Nevertheless 
you will do well to inquire and ascertain as much as you are able : 
and the same applies to the people of Metz, over whom we are 
ever watchful, to circumvent the designs and plottings of the 
French. . . . (In a second letter of the same date there are 
instructions to the ambassador to complain that the French are 
still breaking the peace and harrying the English territory of the 
Old Conquest, and that’ the Scots have again interfered with 
Flemish shipping.) 
Brussels, 28 May, 1549. 


Stmon RENARD to the EmpEror. 
(Extract from a letter written in cipher. The letter begins 


with an account of complaints made to the King of France by 
the ambassador, of French attacks on Spanish, Flemish, and 





* The territories reforred to here are the states of the Duke of Savoy. The 
Swiss had seized a part (Geneva and the Savoyaré possessions in the Canton 
de" Vaud), and it was consequently in their interest that the King of France 
should not be made to give up what he had taken. The Duke of Wiirttemberg 
would not be likely to join France if the demands of France were so high as to 
make it unlikely that an agreement with the Emperor could ever be arrived at. 
See pp. 43, 63, 206. 
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English vessels, with the pretext of helping the Scots, and of 
the harbouring of Scottish pirates and their plunder in French 
ports. The King replies that he is now-Protector of Scotland by 
the alliance of the young Queen with the Dauphin, and also that 
his treaties and ancient friendship with that country oblige him 
to treat the subjects of the Queen as if they were his own. 

his turn the King complains that the Emperor aids the English, 
does all he can to obstruct the action of the French in Scotland 
and to prevent a French-Swiss league.) 

I wrote to your Majesty in my last letters that a truce between 
France and England was being discussed here ; and the accuracy 
of the rumour had been confirmed to me by the English 
ambassador, who added that Commissioners were to be 
nominated to examine the quarrel about Boulogne and establish 
who was to blame for the first breach of the treaties. The 
Governor’s* answer about the inclusion of Scotland and the 
razing of the English fort at Belle Isle, of which the King makes 
a condition before anything is done, is expected. The ambassador 
told me he did not think the truce could be arranged because 
of these two conditions, and also because the King was making 
great preparations to attack the said fort, which would be 
extremely harmful to the French if leftin English hands, as it 
controlled the sea passages to and from Normandy and Brittany. 
He hassent Peter Strozzi and Bernicole, his lieutenant, with other 
captains, on the recommendation of Colonel Melun, whom he sent to - 
reconnoitre the fort and make a report. The King has advanced 
the date of his entry into Paris, so that, the ceremony once over, 
he may send a strong force to that part, having been warned by 
Colonel Melun that a two month’s delay would make it well-nigh 
impossible to recover the fort. This morning the King desired 
to assist at the passing in review of the guilds of Paris, to see 
what kind of appearance they were going to make at his entry ; 
and he has ordered the arches and triumphal erections to be 
hurried on as much as possible, being determined to make war 
on England and recover the said fort if the proposed truce falls 
through. In the meantime they skirmish continually, and report 
has it that the English have revictualled Boulogne and beaten 
the French force that tried to prevent them, killing Captain 
Bedin of the light horse regiment, near Ardres. They say, Sire, 
that the English have built three large forts and two small ones 
on the said island (of Belle Isle), and all are ready in a state of 
defence. The Admiral and Colonel Melun, who were in the 
neighbourhood reconnoitring, dared not approach too near 
as they were shot at. The reports sent by the Colonel show that 
there are men and victuals in the forts and that they will be 
difficult to take, as the islands of Jersey and Guernsey, in possession 
of the English, are not far distant, and assistance will be forth- 
coming from that quarter. . . . The English have passed 
certain laws about religion which are said to be scandalous and 
heretical. Iam getting a copy of them to send to your Majesty. . . . 





* i.e. The Protector. 
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- - - During the last fortnight certain Lutherans have torn down 
and smashed ths images in a church in Lyons and committed 
outrages dangerous in themselves, and leading to evil conse- 
quences... . 

Paris, 26 May, 1549. 


VAN DER DELFT to the Emprror.* 


Sire, in obedience to the letter from your Majesty of the 28th 
of last month, I went to see the Protector and told him what 


‘your Majesty commanded me to say about Sebastian Cabot. 


The Protector answered that Sebastian had been recommended 
to them as a good and expert pilot by the Admiral, and having 
received his discharge from your Majesty’s service in a letter 
written by your Majesty to the Council of'the Indies, which they 
(the English Council) handed over to me, as a subject of this 
kingdom he now desired to serve his King. But if it would 
further your Majesty’s service that the letter should be delivered 
in person by the said Sebastian, the Protector would be pleased 
to allow him to fulfill his mission, for although he has always been 
the King’s servant (i.e..subject) he is entirely and for that very 
reason at your Majesty’s command and disposal. Sebastian has 
been sent for from Bristol where he is living at present, and on 
his arrival I will give him your Majesty’s letter, received after 
your letters of the 10th. “T carried out your Majesty’s instruc- 
tions contained in these last, and held communication with the 
Protector on the points named therein. 

With regard to the treaty (with France) he told me he would 
speak more fully beforelong. He thanked your Majesty for warning 
him of the opinion generally held about ‘the English, because of 
innovations and changes in religion since the death of the late King, 
adding that he hoped, when the truth came to light, it would not 
be thought so odious as its outward appearance was now taken to 
be, for nothing had been changed or introduced except in conformity 
with Holy Writ, and for the service of God. I could not let this 
pass unchallenged, but he, persisting in his own opinion, said 
to me: ‘* You must know that all has been, done by common 
accord with the bishops,and learned men of the kingdom ; we 
have conceived and couched our proposals without a single 
dissenting voice, after due examination and discussion. These 
were greatly needed to repress and stifle the dissensions bred 
within the realm, and although his Majesty may be convinced 
that our right course would have been to Icave things as they 
were in the late King’s time until the termination of the Council 
of Trent, yet if the causes and considcrations that moved us to 
act were known to him, and how soberly we have proceeded 
in this matter, he would impute Jess blame to us.” Perceiving 
that there was hope of gaining something, I remonstrated with 
him, as your Majesty charged me to do, end tried to obtain the 
letters of assurance for the Lady Mary. He replied that it was 
not in his power to act against the laws passed by the Parliament, 





* This letter is partly written in cipher; the rest is autograph. 
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and that I asked for something dangerous to the kingdom. If 
the King and his sister, to whom tha whole kingdom was attached 
as heiress to the crown in the event of the King’s death, were to 
differ in matters of religion, dissension Would certainly spring up. 
Such was the character of the nation, he said ; and he hoped the Lady 
Mary would use her wisdom and conform with the King, to avoid 
such an emergency and keep peace within the realm. He would 
not inquire into her private conduct if she had not yet come to 
their way of thinking. I assured him she had not, and repeated 
again what I had said before to him, that your Majesty would not 
allow her to embrace the new religion even if she were capable 
of inconstancy. “ Well” said he, “she shall do as she thinks 
best until the King comes of age, and meanwhile she will find me 
her good servant as I have always been, and I shall not cease to 
favour her in everything that is not prejudicial to the King.” I 
pressed him earnestly to grant her the assurance ; but he replied 
that it was not in his power to grant letters patent in contradiction 
to an act of Parliament, especially where so much harm might 
follow. Isaid that his refusal seemed strange to me and I could 
not say how your Majesty would take it. Your Majesty had 
been informed by me of our conversation on the Portuguese 
match, and you saw no way of approaching the subject while 
religious innovations were still going on and the old religion was 
not restored. In your Majesty’s opinion the Infante Don Luis 
would have nothing to say to it until that point was clearly 
arranged. Moreover, before your Majesty took any part in further- 
ing the alliance it was suitable that the dowry and allowance 
of the Lady Mary should be inquired into and ascertained, so 
that you might judge whether the proposal was resting on @ 
reasonable and proper foundation, and whether the quality of 
the Infante Don Luis and of the Lady Mary was receiving due 
consideration. ‘“ Where religion is concerned,” replied the Protector 
to me, “ I can add nothing to what I have said already. If the 
Infante Don Luis will not consider the marriage for that reason 
our maid will have to practise patience.” And upon this he 
turned to other subjects without adding a word about the dowry 
or the allowance they would give her. It seems to me, Sire, 
that he is not very desirous of furthering the match, though it 
would suit the lady well, who spends her days in great distress, 
holding fast to her only hope, that your Majesty will never 
fail her where her welfare is at stake. She is at present in 
Norfolk, eighty miles from this place, and I have sefit secret 
messengers to give her information on those matters she had 
repeatedly recommended to me before her departure. 

The Protector told me also that a gentleman named Shelley (?) 
had been sent by them to the King of France to make complaints 
of M. de Chatillon’s attacks against them in the Boulonnais, 
and of his attempt to take the fort of Boulemberg by 
surprise. “He returned with fair words in plenty from the 
King, as if he intended to observe the treatics; “‘ but,” said 
the Protector, “ we shall be on our guard, and not trust overmuch 
to words.” 
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He said to me also, that they were about to fortify an island 
named Altierre# lying six miles off the mouth of the Rouen 
river (Seine), whence some day they could better mofest the 
French. They say that Haddington has been revictualled by 
land and by sea, and that Boulogne is well provided. The Earl 
of Warwick is going, presumably to Scotland, as General of the 
army. He has had a long illness, but came back to court at 
Greenwich three days ago. 

A rumour has reached us here these last few days that the 
peasants in the West have risen and taken the parks that certain 
lords had attempted to enclose unfairly, adding them to their 
property, and have made common land of them. I have heard 
to-day that a good five thousand men have risen in arms in the 
North, but have committed no damages. 

Martin Bucer and Fagiust have come hither from Germany. I 
hear Bucer is not over-inclined to stay here, though a good salary 
has been offered to him. 

T shall continue to have mass celebrated publicly, according 
to your Majesty’s commands ; the French ambassador is doing 
the same, and J do not think any rebuke will come. 

I am expecting from hour to hour to be sent for, as the 
Protector is to declare his intention to me on those points he 
promised to dwell upon at greater length. I will inform your 
Majesty diligently of cvery thing. 

Greenwich, 28 May, 1549. 


Van ver Dexrt to the Emperor. 


Sire, this day I was sent for by the Protector, who told me 
that he had thought over the various points I lately put before 
him, and had consulted the Council upon them, which he 
affirmed to be entirely devoted to your Majesty, more than the 
council of a foreign nation ever was before, not desiring merely 
to keep your friendship for the King their master, but increase it if 
possible to the advantage of your Majesty and for the common 
good of both countries. He affirmed that he would never show 
preference for anyone else, for his whole and real intention was 
to please and serve your, Majesty to the whole extent of his power 
at the present, as in the past he had done, and he hoped your 
Majesty was convinced of it. They (the English) were resolved 
to send an envoy to your Majesty, a man known and acceptable 
to you, namely Controller Paget, to present, together with their 
ambassador, a re-affirmation of the existing friendship, and make 
certain proposals which in their estimation would serve to increase 
it. Tattempted to deflect their purpose, knowing your Majesty’s 
intentions as to the coming of the said Controller Paget, by saying 
that this course was not necessary, but on the contrary might 





* T cannot identify this island; there is no island in the mouth of the Seine, 
but some banks called du Ratier and Rateles. 

+ Fagius, whose real name was Paul Buochlin or Buechele, Hebrew scholar 
and reformer, was appointed professor of Hebrew at Cambridge in 1549, but 
died the same year. He had fled from the Interim in Germany. 

} This letter is almost entirely written in cipher; the rest is autograph. 
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give rise to unrest unless his mission were of such a nature as 
fo ensure success. I should have*been glad to fathom their 
real intentions by the baits I threw out to them, and I repeated 
over and over again that in my opinion their innovations and 
changes in the matter of religion would make all negotiation 
difficult. But he answered every objection by saying that the 
Controller would be invested with ‘sufficient powers, and he 
hoped that his embassy would prove fruitful. I should hear 
all about it from Paget himself before his departure. 

I perceived that their minds were made up, and offered no 
further objections; but I hied me at once to the Controller 
to discover if the Protector had given him accurate information 
of your Majesty’s intentions, so that he should at least go well 
provided if go he must. We had a long talk. He said to me 
*T am not so eager to go to his Majesty as I might be, because 
his Majesty probably thinks I might influence the religious 
question in a different direction, but this is impossible for the 
present, though as I have always done my duty, T shall continue 
to exert my influence for good.” I reiterated that it behoved 
him to induce the Protector to restore religion to the form in 
which the late King left it. He made this answer: “ I will tell 
you something I would tell to no other man alive, for it might suit 
me ill to do so. I think with time matters that cannot be touched 
now may yet be mended. If the Emperor is lenient, it will help 
in this. Tf he were to declare before our ambassador, when 
we are both with him, that he has a good opinion of the 
Protector (who, believe me, is a good man, and as eager as possible 
to please his Majesty), he would show more disposition to please 
his Majesty, knowing that he stands in good repute.” I replied 
that T had not been backward in asserting the fact to the 
Protector, and had done so again that very day, when the 
Protector professed himself to be your Majesty’s servant. I 
regretted that the ambassador should be present as witness 
to his interviews with your Majesty, and he replied : “True ; 
but his Majesty will be able to contrive at the audience that 
the courtiers entertain the ambassador while I speak freely 
to his Majesty.” I perceive clearly that the object of his 
mission is to elucidate and confirm the treaty, which by their 
interpretation is binding on your Majesty but not on their present 
King, as no sovereign, they say, can sign a bond for his successor. 
Jn the belief that your Majesty will not be able to preserve the 
peace with France for very Jong, they are anxious to ascertain 
whether you would plan some undertaking with them, and they 
would abide by your good pleasure (in the nature of it). They 
intend to do their best to please your Majesty in the matter 
of the Portuguese alliance ; and you will find Controller Paget 
entirely devoted and ready to do good work in this and in other 
matters, as ho has always proved himself to be, both in public 
and in private affairs where your Majesty’s subjects were 
concerned. He told me he wished your Majesty might request 
them in the presence of the ambassador to stay their hand in 
religious matters. After this he was summoned to go to the 
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Council, and put off our interview to another time, saying he 
would talk mora fully to me before his departure, the date of 
which is still uncertain. , 

The Protector said to me that I had not heard the whole of 
the answer brought back by the gentleman they sent to the 
French King, about whom he spoke the other day. The French 
had returned fair words, he said ; but they had asked besides 
that the quarrels about the frontier-lines and the outrages 
inflicted and suffered might be settled by special commissioners, 
promising to nominate some on their side, if the English would 
do so too. The Protector had determined to send the Earl of 
Southampton, who was once Chancellor, the Lord Warden, the 
Treasurer* and Dr. Smith, one of the First Secretaries, and let 
no time be lost. 

I told him I had heard that two gentlemen sent by Cardinal 
Pole had travelled hither with safe conducts. He admitted this 
to be true but did not explain the reason of their coming, nor 
have I been able to discover it yet. 

Greenwich, 1 June, 1549. 


June 8. The EmrEror to VAN DER DELFT. 


i, We have received your Ictters of the 28th of last month answering 


H.18. | our own carried by your secretary. With regard to matters 
of religion in England and the conversations you have had 
with the Protector on the subject, you will keep to the same 
terms whenever circumstances afford an opportunity, saying 
that the changes are great and grievous, discordant with our 
holy faith, contrary to it and to the immemorial practice 
of our Mother Church, and a scandal to the whole of Christendom. 
We offered our strictures upon them because the long-standing 
friendship between our predecessors and the Kings of England, 
which we desired to preserve intact, laid the obligation upon 
us to assist in bringing about the peace of conscience, welfare 
and tranquillity of the present King and his realm; and we 
charged you to open your mind in confidence to the Protector, 
to whom we also bore affection, so that he might discharge his 
office of Protector to the King and his realm to better purpose. 
We held for certain thet he, as a prudent man and of good 
counsel, would understand and take (our exhortations) in good 
part, exerting himself in his duty of restoring the kingdom to the 
obedience of our Mother Church, and supporting the general 
observance of the old religion. 

With regard to the Princess our cousin, the Protector and 
all other worthy people must understand that her near kinship 
to us and close affinity, the perfect friendship we have always 
felt and feel for her, make it impossible that we shoud ever 
desist from our endeavours to save her from molestation in the 
free practice and observance of her faith. 

The Protector’s answer, that the Prinaess must obey the laws 
of the realm, is too bare and harsh to our cousin, the King’s own 


* The Protector himself was Lord Treasurer at this timc. The person referred 
to is perhaps Sir Edward North, Chancellor of the Augmentation. 
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sister, and conveys clearly that the King is not himself the author 
of the innovations and changes we refer to, the chief responsibility 
resting with the Protector, who should consider that reason, 
respect and courtesy demand that she be not included in the 
general dispositions made for the subjects of the realm, particularly 
in her religion, so that she may enjoy freedom in that respect. 

It would be greatly preferable that the matter should not be 
touched upon until the King her brother comes of age, and that 
they should forbear from attempts to persuade or punish her, 
directly or indirectly, in any manner whatsoever to induce her 
to forsake her religion. Neither we nor our brother, the King 
of the Romans, nor any of the relatives of the Princess could 
tolerate such attempts, as the Protector might well suppose. 
Press this point as a matter of importance and part of your 
mission and duty, explaining that you are doing so out of a desire 
that our relations with the King may continue in amity and 
sincerity, and from your own affection for the person of the 
Protector. Make use of all your cleverness so that the 
Protector may not interpret our words as threats of any kind, 
or imagine that we might resort to violence ; but on the other 
hand do not let him suppose that we will ever give way on the 
point of the letters of assurance (to guarantee the freedom of 
religious practice for the Lady Mary). 

As to the marriage with the Infante Don Luis, though we see 
no likelihood of it ever taking place, yet you must temporise 
if they speak of it again, and keep to the answer given before 
in accordance with what we wrote to you. The Protector a 
put off speaking to you about the closer alliance to be propose: 
by them, you will wait and hear first what he may have to say 
about it before you make any mention of it yourself. Moreover, 
do all in your power to ascertain how matters stand between 
France and England. 

With regard to Sebastian Cabot, you will procure that he may 
go to Spain in accordance with what the Protector said to you. 

Your letters of June Ist have just been received. We note 
what passed between you and the Protector, and more especially 
between you and Controller Paget with reference to his mission 
tous. You did well to make the observation to which you refer, 
so that Paget may not arrive here without ample powers, and 
so that the proposals they desire to make together with their 
requests and conditions may be heard by us beforehand, to- 
facilitate the discussion of them. Your were right to speak as 
you did concerning the religious innovations. Adhere, with 
discretion, to the same terms ; and if in spite of everything they 
wish to send Paget by hook or by crook (en nom de Dieu) we shall 
sec what he has to say. Meantime ascertain as much as possible 
about his mission and advise us of what you hear. 

As it seems uncertain, judging by what you write, when Paget 
will be abe to comé, and as perhaps they may in the meantime 
try to put pressure ‘on our cousin in the matter of religion, you 
will abide by what has been written on that point, using your 
discretion as necessity arises, to support her, and turn aside 
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anything they might attempt against her. If Paget comes, 
we will speak afid remonstrate with him on the questjon of 
religion as opportunity offers, having regard to what you write 
has passed between you on the business of religion. 

We are informed that the Seignory of Venice is sending a certain 
Daniel Barbaro as resident ambassador to England. You will 
behave towards him according to his conduct ; and you will 
take pains to gain information about him, keeping as a maxim 
that we are, and desire to remain, friends with his Seignory. 

Brussels, 8 June, 1549. 


Simon Renarp to the EMpEror. 


(Extract from a letter written in cipher. Affairs of the Prince 
of Orange, etc.) . . . It is certain that the Count of Thermes 
is gone with 30 ships and about 2,000 men to Scotland. The 
King has decided to attack the forts built by the English in the 
island of Origny* and is getting a fleet ready for the purpose, 
which is being equipped in Normandy to sail under the orders 
of the Admiral and Peter Strozai. “He is sending a thousand 
foot soldiers. They say here that the plan for the fortification 
of the said island is due to a man named Bertheville, a French 
refugee. However that may be, the forts annoy the King greatly, 
as in the last fortnight the English have sunk two French vessels 
laden with salt, and it is said publicly that your Majesty aids 
and abets the English, who would otherwise soon be brought to 
reason. The Constable gave me clearly to understand this, 
as your Majesty will have gathered from my last letters. The 
said Bertheville, whose brother’s head was cut off here in Paris 
for some treachery he was suspected of, is captain of the forts 
for the English. : 

Paris, 9 June, 1549, 


Epwarp VI to the EMprror. 


Whereas we have now upon the advice of our very dear and well- 
beloved uncle the Duke of Somerset, Governor of our person 
and Protector of our kingdom, dominions and subjects, sent 
to you our well-beloved apd very faithful counsellor, Mr. William 
Paget, Knight of our Order and Controller of our Household, to 
visit you on our behalf, and hold communication with you on 
certain things concerning the good and ancient friendship between 
our two houses, we pray you to hear him well and patiently, 
and give faith to what he shall say and propose to you, as you 
would to our'own person. 

Richmond, 10 June, 1549. 


Somerset to the Prince of Sparn.t 


My Lord, the King my sovereign lord being about to send 
his very dear and well-beloved counsellét, Mr. William Paget, 
Knight of the Order and Controller of his Household, to visit 





* Aurigny, French name for Aldernoy. 
{ Wrongly entitled “Somerset to tho Secretary of the Prince of Spain.” 
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his good brother the Emperor, your father, and treat with him 
of matters of importance to the continuation and increase 
of their good brotherly love, mutual friendship and alliance, 
the honour of both and welfare and utility of their countries 
and subjects ; the said Mr. William Paget being charged by my 
sovereign lord to visit you and congratulate you on your coming 
and safe arrival in the Low Countries, I have requested him 
earnestly to present you my most humble, cordial and loving 
recommendations when he finds himsclf in your presence ; 
as from him who desires in all things to honour, serve and please 
you. IT entreat you, Sir, that, in accordance with the long and 
unbroken union and intelligence between the two houses, you 
will lend your hand to assist the proposals for which the bearer 
of this present is being despatched. Moreover, my Lord, if there 
is aught here which would gratify or please you, you will find me 
disposed and ready to employ all my little power in your 
gratification and pleasure. So, my Lord, may our Maker keep 
you in His holy care. 
Richmond, 10 June, 1549. 


Epwarp VI. to Prince Pump. 


Whereas we have charged our ambassador resident at the 
court of our very dear and well-beloved brother the Emperor 
and. King to tell’ you the pleasure we have received from your 
safe and happy arrival in your Low Countries, where you now, 
by God’s mercy, after many travels and long sojourning on the 
way, are arrived safe and sound, and having despatched to our very 
good brother the Emperor our very dear and well-beloved councillor, 
Mr. William Paget, Knight of our Order and Controller of our 
Household, on the advice of our very dear and well-beloved uncle 
the Duke of Somerset, Governor of our person and Protector of 
our realms and dominions, on certain business concerning the 
continuance and increase of the good friendship between us and 
the welfare of our subjects, we have expressly commanded him 
to visit you on our behalf and tell you again of the great joy and 
comfort we have received from the news of your arrival. We 
beseech you, most high and excellent Prince, our very dear and 
well-beloved cousin, to give him faith and belief as you would 
to ourselves ; and moreover to lend your help to further the 
business on which he is now being sent. 

Richmond, 10 June, 1549. 


The Lapy Mary to the Emprror.* 


May it please your Majesty to know that the King my brother 
and sovereign lord has, by the advice of the Lord Protector, now 
commanded his very faithful counsellor and Controller of his 
Household, my friend Sir William Paget, to go to see and visit 
your Majesty. I have been so bold as to write in these rude 
letters my most humble recommendations (of him) to your 


* Signed original in French. 
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Majesty ; for he is my friend, and as it seems to me, has a great 
desire to preservedhe ancient friendship between your Majesty and 
this realm, and to render honour and service to you abdve all 
other princes gave my brother his natural lord. For these Tespects 
I think it pertains to my duty to recommend him to your Majesty 
in my rude letters. 

Kenning Hall, 12 June, 1549. 


The Emprror to the Bisnop of Fano.* 


We have seen and examined an account of what happened 
in Rome between the ministers of his Holiness and the Ambassador 
Don Diego de Mendoza concerning Piacenza, together with the 
documents given to him. We do not perceive that any authentic 
matter was put forth to support his Holiness’s pretensions to 
the restitution of Piacenza. These pretensions dwindle further 
by comparison with the titles and rights of the Empire, promptly 
exhibited and published, as it was declared in writing to the 
ministers of his Holiness in Rome, and verbally here to the 
Nuncio Fano, and Giulio Ursino. Although tho matter stands thus, 
his Majesty} who desires that matters may proceed smoothly, 
will concede that a mere exhibition of the Pope’s titles to his 
ambassador may be taken as evidence of their existence, enabling 
his Holiness to set forth his claims as conveniently and advan- 
tageously as possible, and justify his pretensions easily and 
comfortably. His Majesty will carry out in all sincerity and 
good faith his former promise that Piacenza shall be restored, 
or a compensation granted, if it be proved to have belonged to 
the Church or the house of Farnese. “If the Church cannot prove 
her right to it, the Emperor will make a gift to the Church (to 
liquidate her doubtful claim), as the answer sent to Rome duly 
set forth. His Majesty is now pleased to grant, if Parma is 
restored and given into his imperial hands, and in consideration 
of the fact that grounds for treating, as the second proviso sets 
forth above, have been forthcoming, a gift of 40,000 crowns a 
year immediately, guarantecd in the safest manner and in the 
best conditions which can be devised for the advantage of the 
house of his Holiness and his Holiness’s grandsons. His Majesty 
desires that the negotiation be put into effect at once, and that the 
claims of the Church and those of the Empire be drawn up and duly 
set forth to guarantee both parties from loss or prejudice. His 
Majesty trusts that in matters of religion and other public and 
private affairs, his Holiness will make a fitting return for the 
good-will and good deeds of his Majésty. If the offer is refused, 
the negotiation will remain in the same terms as before. 

Brussels, 12 June, 1549. 


Simon Renarp to the EMPEROR. 


(Extracts from a letter written in cipher.) 
Sire, on Whitsunday the English ambaSsador had an audience 
at St. Denis, where the King is at present. He complained of 


* Or moro properly a minute for tho letter that was written to him. 
f The Emperor. The minute is rather carelessly drawn up. 
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the uninterrupted attacks of the captains in the Boulonnais, in 
violation of the last treaty and of the assurances, received when 
he complained of ChAtillon’s sallies and attacks on Boulemberg, 
that all hostile acts should cease, and that special commissioners 
should be appointed to inquire who was responsible for the first 
assault, and consequently restore the former conditions, and abide 
by the treaties in the future. He declared to the King that during 
the last three weeks the regiment of light cavalry called the 
“‘stradiots” had attacked the English in the neighbourhood 
of Ardres, and within the last fortnight Chatillon’s men had 
entered by a ruse the harbour of Boulogne with 20 to 25 ships, 
and with fagots and devices of Greek fire attempted to seize and. 
burn the ships in the harbour; all such conduct being entirely 
contrary to the last treaty, and in open breach of the assurance 
lately given and the proposals for the settlement of their quarrel, 
recently made and entertained. The King replied that he had 
no knowledge of the alleged occurrences ; that everything had been 
done without his knowledge ; that he would obtain information and 
give a more detailed reply ; that he had recalled his light horse 
regiment from the neighbourhood of Ardres ; and that he was still 
of the same mind, with regard to the nomination of commissioners 
and the observance of the treaties. He pursued the matter no 
further, keeping to general terms. The Constable had given 
him (the ambassador) the same answer before, adding certain 
remarks to the effect that the English had begun attacking and 
damaging the King’s subjects, and had given occasion for reprisals, 
but the King of France would be found to be reasonable if they 
would submit to reason themselves, adding that it would be a 
good thing to beware of what a (prolonged) state of hostility 
might bring forth. But Cardinal Guise and my Lord of Guise, 
with whom the ambassador dined, did not dwell on the matter, 
appearing to treat it as a blind, meant to deceive the English 
with words whilst other plans were being put into execution. 
The Cardinal, after other talk, told him it would be suitable to 
set matters right by a proper understanding, and pursue the 
plan of the commission, seeking to settle all the points at issue ; 
and told him the King was informed that Mr. Paget was gong 
to his Majesty to negotiate something contrary to the proposed 
settlement, and that the English had built forts towards Normandy 
and were trying to build another, which would be prevented. 
He said also that your Majesty’s design was to foster the quarrel, 
and so weaken them ; and that they should not trust so much 
to the present as to forget the future. The ambassador replied 
that he had received no information about Paget’s mission, 
nor about the occasion of it, and that in his opinion the object 
was to settle the differences of intercourse, which were of long 
standing ; and that Paget was probably being sent as the person 
who chiefly concerned himself with such matters. He said he 
knew of flo practices between your Majesty and the King his 
master beyond those set forth in the treaties ; and that when the 
truth came to light it would be found that all the trouble proceeded 
from the French. 
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The Cardinal replied that Paget was not a man to be sent to 
your Majesty om a trifling errand ; and he reverted again and 
again to the advantages of an understanding between’ France 
and England, offering to do his part in bringing it about, being 
one of the lords who desired peace, amity and prosperity in both 
countries. Matters are now on this footing, as I hear from the 
English ambassador. Others have told me that he has mentioned 
the possibility of an arrangement, and given an answer to the King 
concerning the proposals recently made for the inclusion of the 
Scots, (in the peace) or the delaying of the marriage between the 
Dauphin and the young Quecn of Scots until she arrives at a 
marriageable age, and including a suspension of hostilities on 
both sides and mutual acceptance of the present conditions. 
But the ambassador is so reticent that I can get nothing out of 
him; and the people who mentioned the arrangement to 
me are suspect. Whatever there may or may not be in it, 
both parties are dissembling, and getting ready in the meantime, 
while outwardly appearing to seck for means of coming to an 
understanding. The French are making light of the recent 
affair near Ardres, when they were taken by surprise and lost over 
sixty men in the skirmish, and of their repulse and flight from 
Boulogne harbour before their plans could be put into effect 
because of tho hurry they found themselves in to set sail for 
home. The King has secretly called up the legionaries from 
Normandy, with no beating of drums, and the captains of the 
light cavalry are also getting ready to carry out the King’s orders 
directly the entry into Paris is over. He is said to be of a mind 
to fight England. It is certain, Sire, that he fears your Majesty 
may make war on him while he is fighting the English, and thus 
hampered ; and this consideration will weigh more than any other 
with him and incline him to seck the means of arriving at an 
understanding with them. Paget’s embassy to your Majesty 
swells his fears, increased further by the reported progress 
of your Majesty through Germany, by the supposed intention of 
your Majesty to approach his frontiers, by the submission of 
Strassburg, by the fact that the league with the Pope is not 
concluded, that your Majesty’s captains are known to be going 
about in Germany bespeaking men, that affairs in Germany are 
not in the condition he supposed them to be, that the Kings 
of Sweden and Denmark make no move and are on neighbourly 
terms, that the King of Poland has sent an ambassador to your 
Majesty, so that the public affairs in which they (the three 
sovereigns just named) have a stake will take a different turn 
from the expected one. 

The French perceive that they can get no lansquenets, that 
the Turk cannot advance this year, though they hope he may 
next year, that the Pope’s assurances provide no safe ground 
to build upon owing to his great age, nor give reliable hopes 
such as the circumstances now require.” I have heard that it 
was taken ill here that no visits or communications were exchanged 
with our Prince, who approached the French frontiers on his 
journey, although the French provided an opportunity by causing 
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the publication of their tourneys to be made before your Majesty. 
Others have said to me that your Majtsty gauges the youth in this 
kingdom, the dissensions, thc hatred of the subjects for their King, 
thanks to the tolls and taxes he has levied, making the people 
resentful. Fear prompted the King to despatch a courier to the 
Pope warning him of what is happening with England and of Paget’s 
embassy toyour Majesty, on the very day he heard of it. He has also 
gent orders to the Prince of Melphi at Turin, to be on his guard 
and take care as the rumour has been circulated here that Don 
Femando (Gonzaga) is about to interrupt the corn and fruit 
harvests in Piedmont and open hostilities. The King has sent 
the Lord of Jamais to the frontier, without waiting till his entry 
into Paris is accomplished ; and he has written in the same strain 
to Burgundy, that they may be on the watch during the Lord 
of Guise’s absence. I judge that his great fear is behind all these 
actions. They talk of nothing except your Majesty’s supposed 
eagerness to make war on them, and the promise made to the 
Prince of Piedmont to get his estates back for him. Fear has 
made the King mass the infantry and put his constabulary force 
in order. The Venetian Ambassador Contarini is in Rome with 
the erstwhile secretary of the Venetian ambassador at Augsburg. 
Another one named Barbaro has arrived here on his way to 
England to take the place of the one who is there now. . . . (Here 
follows an account of the coronation ceremony of the Queen of 
France.) . . . Sire, since my letters were written I have 
ascertained that the banker-merchants are very ill-pleased with 
the King of France for having put off to his own advantage the 
payment due on the 20th of this month until the 20th of July noxt. 
He has damaged his credit very much, as the agent of the Welsers 
has been telling me. 

The King’s entry (into Paris) is to. take place to-morrow, 
although the people of Paris requested the King to put it off 
till Monday next. It was trumpeted everywhere to-day that 
the entry will take place to-morrow for certain, so that 
war may incontinently be made on the English, who object 
to the inclusion of Scotland in the peace, which the King 
desires. 

J have received assurances that the league with the Switzers 
is not concluded, that difficulties have arisen and that, if your 
Majesty wishes it, you may prevent it altogether. The King 
wants to raise a loan in this town, and the means of inducing 
the citizens to contribute have been discussed in Council. Some 
suggest that a few taxes should be imposed ; others that the 
wealthier citizens shall be made to lend ; others that one-third 
of the pensions and pay of the chief men in the kingdom be 
stopped. They are still discussing the means of getting money, 
and come to no conclusion. A messenger from Bremen has 
arrived heye, and more come every day from the various towns 
(Hanseatic towns) to the number of ten or thereabouts in all, 
bearing letters to the King and the Constable with requests for 
help and assistance, which it is supposed will be given. 

Paris, 12 June, 1549. 
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June 13. Van DER Detrt to the Emrrror.* 

aren Sire, the day” before Whitsunday, the King being on his way 
£17. from Greenwich to Richmond, I spoke to the Protector on certain 


business concerning private subjects of your Majesty. He showed 
himself fairly favourable to them, and after long conversations 
about the French attempt against Boulogne, which failed, 
and the success of the English in Scotland, who crossed the Border 
and chased the French a long way, he said to me: “I want to 
tell you a secret that no man must know ; and it is, that with the 
help of God, I hope to accomplish this much, that by next Candle- 
mas there shall not be a single Frenchman left in Scotland, for 
they will be driven to worse straits than they know how to bear, 
and they will be in danger of ill-treatment from the Scots too. 
I intend to take and fortify places which will cut them off from 
any possibility of revictualling and getting assistance.” He 
thinks this will make the Scots turn against the French, seeing 
them helpless, and remembering the damage and harm they 
receive daily from them. I left him after this. I do not know 
whether he forgot to tell me, or whether he wished to hide from 
me that he has sent the present Chancellort and Dr. Petre, the 
First Secretary, to the Lady Mary. The lady wrote to me 
to tell me she knew them to be on their way, and asking for advice 
on the answer she should make to the said commissioners, for 
she suspected they were coming to try and induce her to conform 
with the new regulations, and forbid her to practise the ancient 
religion, which she would never forsake in her life. She said 
that it was her custom to receive the Holy Sacrament on the day 
of the Pentecost, and she feared they might prevent her, unless 
it were done according to their ritual, which she would never 
accept. 

I answered her that she, so wise and discreet, would find a 
suitable reply for them; but in my opinion it would be best 
to give them a soft answer if they spoke to her of changing her 
faith, saying that she could wish, for the good of the King her 
brother and of his kingdom, that matters had been left as they 
were found at the death of the late King her father, until the 
present King came of age, or by a General Council or any other 
(legitimate) means it were ordered differently. But as she could 
not remedy what had been done, she could think of no better 
way than to keep her conscience clear, abiding by the faith in 

. which she was bred, and which was held by the generality in 
Christendom, in the hope that no pressure would be attempted. 
T also gave her an assurance that your Majesty would not fail 
to make her safe from any danger that might threaten her 
through her consistancy, adding that she must not forego the 
celebration of mass and her customary devotions. If her priests, 
fearing the law, were perchance to refuse to officiate as usual, 
T told her I would send mine to her yntil another came from 
Flanders (for me), and in the meantime I expected T should find 





* This letter is written in cipher. 
+ Lord Rich. 
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one here for- myself. But I hear that though some rich priests 
have forsaken her, those who were poor officiated for her on the 
day of the Pentecost, although the said cpmmissioners had arrived. 
As I understand from a letter she sent me yesterday very urgently, 
they told her that the Protector and Council, desiring her 
advancement, had sent them to ask her if she were constant, 
and to tell her that a negotiation should be opened with your 
Majesty, to marry her to the Infante Don Luis of Portugal. { 
had heard this from Paget who sent for me to come to London 
to wish him good-bye. I reproached him because they had sent 
messengers to the Lady Mary to try and persuade her to change 
her faith, which seemed to me very ill-done, as I had sufficiently 
explained that even if she were inclined to change, your Majesty, 
for the sake of your relationship and affinity to her would not 
permit her to be seduced. He said to me: “ You are wrong ; 
I was the one to propose that somebody should be sent to her, 
for no other reason except that I am to speak to the Emperor 
and see if a suitable match can be found for her ; and it seemed 
to me reasonable to ascertain her inclinations before any steps 
were taken.” I could reply nothing against that, as yesterday’s 
letter had not yet come to my hands. In that letter, however, 
the Lady Mary informed me that the commissioners had told 
her that the King had made a law which was to be observed 
everywhere in the kingdom, even in her own household, and she 
answered them according to what I had written to her, requesting 
them not to trouble her again on questions of religion. They 
said they had charge to speak to her people and declare to them 
the danger of disobeying the law; and this she answered by 
saying that she esteemed her servants to be worthy people, as 
ready to serve their King, after their God, to the whole extent 
of their power, as other subjects of the realm ; and for this she 
considered them as her own kin, and as such, would stand by 
them. At the end of the interview they showed her the draft of 
a letter the Protector wished her to write to your Majesty in 
recommendation of Paget*. She answered that if they attempted 
to speak to her servants she would inform your Majesty in the 
self-same letter how she was being treated with regard to her 
priests and her spiritual welfare. On hearing this they departed 
with soft words, and made no declaration or inhibition to her 
servants. In exchange she wrote the letter, and wished me to 
inform your Majesty with all diligence, sending humble suppli- 
cations to be commended to you. 

As to Paget’s mission, as far as I can understand, though they 
are trying to overshadow it with the elucidation of certain articles 
in the treaties, their main object is to find means, either by a 
marriage or otherwise, to enter into some confederation with 
your Majesty for the purpose of curbing the French. Your 
Majesty will best consider the affair and the means by which 
the good la&y (the Lady Mary) may be saved once for all from 
further tribulations. Subject to your Majesty's approval, it 
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seems to me best not to attempt the impossible for the present, 
but that you should merely declare that the said alliance would 
be acceptable to you, showing at the same time your food-will 
towards the King and his kingdom. By this you will get more 
from them than by any other means, according to their nature ; 
and eventually they will come to do anything if your Majesty 
does not rebutt them now, as Controller Paget, who left to-day, 
will tell you. He asked me for a letter of recommendation to 
your Majesty; but I answered him that he did not stand in 
need of any such letter, because of the mission he is entrusted 
with, and of the good name he enjoys with your Majesty, 
which no recommendation could enhance ; which pleased 
him. 

With respect to internal affairs, they are very eager to oppose 
the French if they attempt anything fresh ; they are fortifying 
their island of Alderney, to the great discontent of the Normans 
and Bretons. The peasants who had risen to pull down the 
enclosures of parks, are not yet entirely quieted; but it may 
be supposed that matters will go no further, as I have heard 
in deep secret that the Protector declared to the Council as his 
Opinion, that the peasants’ demands were fair and just; for 
the poor people who had no land to graze their cattle ought to 
retain the commons and the lands that had always been public 
property, and the noble and the rich ought not to seize and add 
them to their parks and possessions. 

I understand that all the strong places held by the English 
across the Channel and on the Scottish border are well provided. 
Their fleet set out to sea recently ; and their fleet in Scottish 
waters took and burnt some Scottish ships laden with salt and 
victuals. 

London, 13 June, 1549. 


June 24, Simon Renarp to the EMPEROR. 


timp Aceh: (Extract from a letter written in cipher). . . 


¥. 28 The King has changed his mind about attacking the forts of 
Origny,* on the report and advice of Strozzi, who declared them 
to be difficult to win. -He is sending an engineer, Jehan Maria 
by name, to build a fort near Dieppe to prevent the English 
from sending aid to the said forts or use the harbour of the said 
island except with great difficulty and expense. The erection of 
the fort will cost 60,000 crowns. 
The rumour is still about that the English and French have 
_ agreed to suspend, their skirmishing and fighting in the Boulonnais 
for three months, until the commission has done its work, as 
I wrote to your Majesty before. But I have heard that they are 
still skirmishing daily, that the King still intends to attack the 
castle of Boulemberg, and that a new fort is being built for the 
purpose of shooting straight into it &nd into the harbour of 
Boulogne. 





* Aurigny: Alderney, 
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The Governor* of England, by means of the King’s ambassador 
resident in Venice, sent a request te the Cardinalt of England 
to give his opinion on the changes recently wrought in the religion 
of the country. The Cardinal might well have refused, considering 
the cruelties that were wreaked on his kinsmen in England ; 
but he has sent a learned man, in the company of a nobleman, both 
with safe-conducts, to declare his opinions on the points submitted 
to him, moved in this by a true spirit of patriotism and proving 
himself to be a true and devoted subject, forgetting his own 
wrongs and trying to assist his fellow-countrymen by turning 
them from their erring ways. The Governor must be in great 
perplexity, with religious strife at home and war abroad with the 
French. The opinion here is that he sent to the Cardinal in 
Venice, out of fear that your Majesty might resent the changes 
he had wrought, seeking by these means to obviate the 
consequences. It is said that Paget’s mission is to treat of a 
marriage between the Princess of England and the Archduke 
of Austria,t to provide for the defence of the English and their 
succour. The French are greatly perplexed. 

The Lord of Vernin was beheaded on the 21st of this month 
and his body quartered and hung over the gates of the four chief 
towns in Picardy, for having betrayed and given over for money 
the town of Boulogne to the English, the ancient enemies of France, 
as it was written in his sentence. But he constantly denied it and 
protested to the end that they were killing him unjustly. A 
Panga who was once in his company and saved himself by 

ight was beheaded in effigy at the same time. On the day 
of his execution, six or seven hours before, he was racked to 
make him confess; but he did not confess, and his last words 
were that he was guiltless and he called upon God to bear him 
witness, but he accepted death, as it was the King’s pleasure 
that he should die. It is said that he was executed so as to 
persuade the people that Boulogne was lost by treachery and 
sold for money, and not taken in fair fight by the English. Before 
he died M. d’Aumale spoke to him at the pillory where he was 
eiecaais but I have not been able to find out what he said to 

m. 

Paris, 24 June, 1549. . 


Van per Derr to the EMPEROR.§ 


Sire ; Since Paget’s departure nothing new has occurred except 
that the peasants assembled in various places, as I wrote to your 
Majesty, persist in their demands. Their numbers grow daily 
and their cause has sympathisers, as it is a just cause and they 
commit no violence on anybody and profess themselves willing 
to obey the King and his laws. But they say that the violent 
usurpation of their rights committed by the nobles for their own 


* The Protector. 
{ Reginald Pole. 
This must be the King of the Romans. 
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pleasure and profit, compels them to geek some remedy for the 
extreme need if which they now are, having no pastures, for their 
cattle and gheep as they once had, and many being reduced to 
a diet of bread and water, having tasted neither fish nor flesh 
for a long time past ; all of which has become intolerable to them. 
The Lord Privy Seal*, the Earl of Arundel and other members 
of the Council have been sent to speak to them, each one in that 
part of the country to which he belongs. But the peasants are 
still tearing down the enclosures of parks, and draining fish-ponds 
and preserves appropriated by the noblemen. 

Another grievance of theirs is that all the cattle is in the hands 
of the nobles and the wealthy, who raise the price of victuals 
and of wool, as all are aware, including your Majesty’s subjects, 
who have to pay much more for wool at Calais than is stipulated 
in the treaty of intercourse.| Your Majesty might order Paget 
to speak to the Chancellor on this subject, so that the said treaty 
of intercourse may be observed. The nobles, who used to hire 
their lands out en ammodiationt and gave the peasants means 
of earning their livelihood, now keep it all for themselves; and 
those commodities that used to be brought daily to the market 
by the labourers are now garnered in great quantities by the 
nobles. Some own flocks of 30,000 to 40,000 sheep ; others still 
larger ones. The cattle is almost entirely in their hands and 
they sell it as they please. This was shown the other day in 
the case of two butchers from whom twenty sheep and three 
oxen were bought for the King’s household ; and, on inquiries 
being made as to the price, it was found that the butchers had 
paid to a certain nobleman 400 crowns for the 20 sheep and 72 
crowns for the oxen ; so that an ox, which used to cost 6 crowns, 
costs now at least 24. It is to be feared, Sire, that unless my 
Lords of the Council provide in time for the peasants’ grievances, 
the common people of the towns who can no longer bear the 
dearness of food-stuffs and are already complaining about it, will 
rise in revolt as well as the peasants. I hear that the peasants 
in'the West, in Cornwall, are proposing certain articles concerning 
religion, and asking to have the mass restored and to invalidate 
the last Parliament as unlawfully held during the King’s minority, 
In that quarter their ‘number is above 12,000, and they are 
increasing on all sides and drawing nearer to London. I suppose 
the King is going from Richmond to Windsor on that account, 
as there was no mention of any such plan before, and no provision 
was made for it. 

I received the other day a letter from the Lady Mary, saying 
she had received a letter from the Protector and other members 

* John, Lord Russell, root Raaer is as 

+ One of the reasons for Paget’s visit to the Emperor, given by the English 
Ambassador to the King of France, was that there had been difficulties with 
regard to the intercourse. See p. 390. 

} According to the ancient laws of France this svas a system of land tenure on 
& lease with rent payable in kind (ad modium dare); later @ payment in money 
was substituted. Amotsonner was the more general form of the verb, while the 
rent itself was called the ammodiation. The name was applied to leascholds and 


freeholds, and is used in this gonoral sense in documents of the XIIIth century, 
It is incorrect to interpret it in the narrower sense of a farming-lease. 
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of the Council requesting her to send the controller of her 
household and one of her chaplains, a*doctor in theology, to them 
in order that they might receive information on certain things 
which they desired her to know. In the belief that the matter 
concerned religion, she wrote to excuse their going ; but when she 
asked my advice I wrote to her that it seemed better to me that 
one of them should go, so that we might be informed of their inten- 
tions, and I expressed a wish to speak to the man she might send, 
before he met the Council. But before my letter reached its destina- 
tion the Council sent a letter to the controller (of her household) 
ordering him particularly to appear before them. The Lady 
Mary was seriously upset, and let him go; but soon afterwards 
my letter reached her, and she sent after him on the way to tell 
him to speak to me at all costs before going to court. He was 
with me the day before yesterday. I primed him to the best of 
my ability. He is a very worthy man and a loyal servant to 
his mistress. I am expecting him back in two or three days, 
and shall hear from him what happened ; and I will inform your 
Majesty at once. I will also send information about Sebastian’ 
Clabot’s business ; a fresh hitch has occurred, but I am expecting 
an answer from him at any time now. 

The news came from Scotland a few days ago that the English 
had taken by surprise a certain place where the French kept. 
their victuals, and had burned and laid waste many villages 
and a large tract of open country. But we have heard sine 
that the French routed more than 400 men, the greater part o 
them Italians, who were in an island opposite Leith, to fortify 
it. I believe this move may be identified with the Protector’s 
plan, for he affirmed to me that before next Candlemas he 
would have the French in a bad way; and as the undertaking 
has failed, he will know his own error in being insufficiently 
provided in a matter of such importance. 

I wrote to your Majesty that the Protector had told me that 
he would send commissioners to arrange matters with the French, 
and that the Earl of Southampton was to be one of them ; but 
now I hear he is not to go. The rest have not gone either, yet ; 
perhaps they are being kept back until the outcome of Controller 
Paget’s negotiation is clear.’ 

London, 3 July, 1549. 


The Emperor to the Kinc and QuEEN of BonEmia.* ° 


(Extract from a letter written in cipher.) 

By your last letter of the 27th of last month we heard how an 
English pirate, followed by a French pirate who called himself 
a subject of the Princess of Scotland (sic) did great damage on 
the coast of Galicia with an armed vessel of thirty tons, taking 
a few small ships laden with iron and other merchandise and 
how diligenfly the Marques de Cortes, Governor of Galicia, provided 
in the hour of necessity by despatching an armed force after 
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them, and by visiting all the harbours on the coast. This seems 
to us excellent, as also the orders sent by you to the various places 
on the sea-board. With regard to the necessity for arming a fleet 
to scour the seas and protect our subjects and vassals from loss, 
it is our intention, now as it has ever been, to secure free commerce 
and safety for them by protecting them from attacks, and for 
this purpose we have spared no pains in making repeated 
applications and complaints in France and England, and we 
have recently sent for the French ambassador resident here, 
and written to our ambassador in France ordering him to find 
some remedy, as the steps lately taken have proved fruitless, 
and the stolen goods have not been returned ; besides which in 
truth we see no way of obtaining them, as the French are disguising 
and delaying the matter by all possible pretexts. Yet, knowing 
how justified are the complaints and the requests made by our 
subjects for protection, after full and due consideration of the 
matter as one of great importance, deeming moreover that owing 
to the present necessities we can not arm except with great 
difficulty nor maintain the fleet required for the purpose, the 
best and shortest way will be to give permission to those who 
have been robbed to arm for themselves and provide for the 
protection of their coasts, and pursue and seize from the pirates 
each one as much as he can get, in whatsoever part of the sea 
they may be found; and that the permission shall be assured 
and made lasting until they shall have recouped their losses, 
with the damages and the interest pertaining to them, in 
conformity with justice and reason. It will be necessary to order 
and provide the manner of their going, the better to ensure their 
success and effectiveness, for by splitting up or going singly 
harm might come to them. It is not convenient to give these 
people leave openly to make reprisals. You will therefore 
proceed as follows: obtain from each one a statement of his 
losses and injuries ; when all the statements are verified, let it 
be given them to understand verbally that if they like to arm 
themselves and make good their losses they will be permitted 
to do so and not interfered with, for we have failed to obtain any 
redress for them, though our ambassadors in France and England 
have repeatedly solicited it, and special envoys have been sent 
by us for the purpose, but all in vain. You will send orders to 
the same effect to the members of our Council, so that if prizes 
are taken they may overlook it and take no steps against the 
apparent offenders. There are plenty of answers that may be 
made to any who may come asking for redress. Moreover, 
as it is likely that some of our people who have been robbed 
will be unable to arm for themselves or get sureties to enable 
them to do so, and will remain unpaid, you must assist them, 
and find others who will arm in their stead and in their name, 
in concert with the real victims. The corregidores must see to 
it that the transaction. be carried through quietly so that it may 
not appear too plain and clear that the undertaking is on a footing 
so thorough and businesslike. Let the matter be put through 
at once and no time be lost. The (injured people) must receive no 
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summons to court. Though we are trying to see to it from 
here that they (the English and French pirates) shall not collect 
in numbers and set out to waylay the Indian fleets, and we are 
attempting to compel them to behave more decently, yet we 
have heard recently that four vessels from the Indies, sailing to 
Spain with cargoes of sugar, skins and other merchandise, have 
been taken in to La Rochelle. The sailors and passengers were 
thrown into the sea and a few dead bodies were left on board. 
The guilty are described as pirates, and we are told that they 
cannot be caught and punished. but we find on the contrary 
that the French allow them to enter and leave their ports without 
interference or punishment, and do not even command them to 
return the goods they have stolen, though we are not at war. 
Send us particular information about everything that is ordered 
and accomplished in this matter. 
Brussels, 4 July, 1549. 


Don Juan DE Menpoza* to PRINCE PHILIP. 


I received on the 5th of this month the letters which your 
Highness commanded should be written to me on the 18th of 
last month. I will not repeat the information I have sent to 
his Majesty about the conduct of affairs here, as your Highness 
is no doubt informed of it. 

As to your Highness’s commands concerning the despatch 
of the portraits : Titian has delivered the first, which I am sending 
by this courier. Two more copies have been made of it, in my 
opinion not so good as this one, put good, nevertheless, and 
likely to be still better when they leave the last hand, for Titian 
becomes more skilful from day to day. ‘They will be quite 
finished, I believe, in a few days. May it please your Highness 
to inform me of the arrival of the one I am sending now, and 
if the others are to be sent to Flanders too. 

Venice, 9 July, 1549. 


Simon Renarp to the King and QuEEN of BoHEMIA4. 


(Extract.) . . « It is true that the King of France has sent 
envoys to the Shareef to persuade him to make war on the Spanish 
coast, even offering to provide him with a flect and promising 
to make a league with him. The conflagration between England 
and France is imminent. The King of France is collecting men 
to fight in Scotland directly the harvest is over, and to strengthen 
his army near Boulogne. His negotiations with the English 
have not been published for fear the Emperor may declare war 
on him because of the Swiss league. 1 know that four cantons 
have not joined, and the King of France is displeased about it, 
considering the large sums he has squandered to get it put 
through. He nourishes his intrigues in Germany as well as he 
can in the hope of robbing his Majesty of the fruits of victory 
and aiding the rebellion of the sea towns. The jousts and tourneys 
lately held in this city of Paris are now over. I will give no details 
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as the full account is printed and I shalk not fail to send it at 
once to your Highnesses, but I will say that goodly men, came 
forth and showed themselves, and others too, who hardly deserved 
the name of men. They do not appear to have accomplished 
feats worthy of praise. The attack on a fort built in a certain 
island* was lately ordered by the King of France. The behaviour 
of the French infantry confirmed the opinion of them generally 
held, for the fort stands as firm now as it did before, and the 
infantry retired full of scorn and ridicule. I beseech your 
Highnesses to provide for my salary. I am sending a translation 
of the account of the pageant held for the King of France. 
Paris, 9 July, 1549. 


Minute of the Letter written by Prince Putiipe to Epwarp VI. 


We commend ourselves to you as truly and as lovingly as we 
may. We have received the letters you have been pleased to 
write to us through Mr. William Paget, Knight of your Order 
and Controller of your household, who laid before us all that you 
had charged him. 

We have received singular pleasure and satisfaction in hearing 
from him. as we had heard already from your ambassador, of the 
joy and satisfaction you have received with the news of our 
good health and safe arrival in these Low Countries, which well 
correspond to the love and friendship which is and shall ever be 
between us, waxing, as we hope, ever stronger ; we, for our part, 
not failing in this. As to the business which your said Councillor 
has charge to treat with the Emperor, my Lord and father, we 
shall be ever ready and inclined to further it, knowing the love 
and friendship his Majesty bears you. And because the said 
Councillor will inform you fully on this point we will not dwell 
further on it ourselves. 

Brussels, 11 July, 1549. 


Minute of the Letter written by Prince Parr to the 
PROTECTOR. 


Mr. William Paget has delivered to us your letters of the 10th 
of June and declared all that you had charged him to say. It 
has been véry agreeable td us to hear the pleasure you say and 
we believe you feel for our safe arrival in the Low Countries. We 
hold in great esteem the willingness you profess to please us, 
and we shall not fail to correspond to it, assuring you that in 
all that concerns you, whenever we can please and gratify you, 
we will do it right willingly ; as we shall prove when an opportunity 
occurs. 

Brussels, 11 July. 1549. 


The Emprzror to Simon RENARD. 


(Extract. Affairs of the Prince of Orange, etc.) 
As to the league with the Switzers, we have no certain news 
about it as yet from our ministers in Switzerland. It appears 
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by what one gathers from the French and their adherents that 
it is to be cast on the same lines as*the league with the late King. 
Do your best to ascertain this and varticularly the point you 
mentioned in your letter, that the state of Milan is reserved, 

We do not consider it likely that the Swiss Confederations 
generally will undertake the obligation of defending territory 
occupied by the King of France and belonging to our cousin the 
Duke of Savoy. We will send you the information transmitted to 
us by our ministers to the Swiss Confederations. We suspect that 
you were not able to see the articles of the league because they 
were not favourable to the French, and such that they did not 
care to publish them. If this is the case we shall get them easily 
enough from the Switzers. It would have been well if you had 
reverted with the Constable to the last conversation you had 
with him concerning the league, insisting on what we wrote to 
you before, that the King had urged and pursued things contrary 
to the obligations of his friendship for us in his negotiations with 
the Switzers. You must bring the conversation round so that 
you may say this to him; adding that if the ministers of the 
King had acted up to the end in the manner that the Constable 
had told you, nothing inimical to us would have been done, and 
we should not have had any objection to the said league. There 
is no truth in the report published over there (in France) that 
we have called together a diet in the Grisons. 

Those whom the Cardinal of England sent from Rome to 
England, to give his opinion on questions of religion, passed 
through here (on their way back). They have accomplished 
nothing, the English being firmly established in what they have 
recenUy innovated. 

Concerning the Scottish ambassador’s question to you, whether 
we would consider renewing the alliance with the Scots 
independently of England, you will adhere to the answer you 
have given him already, on the occasion of M. de Beures’s letter, 
saying you have no power to negotiate until you receive fresh 
instructions. . . . (Repetitions of grievances about French 
attacks on Spanish and Flemish shipping, and complaints of the 
French at being refused an entrance in Flemish harbours.) 
: As to Controller Paget. nothing has been settled with 
him as yet. You will be informed of our decision with regard 
to his mission, so that you may use the knowledge and, if need 
be, make reply accordingly. 

Brussels, 12 July, 1549. 


July 14. Simon Renarp to the EMPEROR. 
ine Atl (Extract from a letter written in cipher.) . . . I have 


F. 2x. discovered to-day, Sire, that the King is marching 10 to 15,000 
foot soldiers into Picardy with intentions to revictual Thérouanne 
and Ardres ; and then burn and lay waste all the Terre d’Oye 
belonging to the English on this side of the Channel, of the Old 
Conquest and the New, as a revenge for the incursion made by 
the English towards Montreuil. 
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This fits in well with the Constable’s assertions, that if the 
King of France i8 to make good the losses of your Majesty’s 
subjects, he iseresolved to do so by pursuing and harming the 
English everywhere, and paying no attention to any remonstrance 
that is made on this point, insisting that your Majesty cannot 
withhold help from the English if they ask for it for the defence 
of their territory of the Old Conquest, if you intend to observe 
the treaties you have made all around, and unless you wish to 
see your territory used as a threshing floor for both sides to thresh 
out their gorn. The Fleming of Lorraine said the same to me, 
and that the King, the princes and noblemen are making general 
preparations. 

Paris, 14 July, 1549. 


Stmon Renarp to the EMPEROR. 


(Extract from a letter written in cipher.) Sire ; The King of 
France, having heard from his Ambassador Marillac part of 
Paget’s negotiation, and that it would all come to nothing, and 
having had news also of some fresh revolt in England which is 
said to be spreading, has given his consent that the commission 
accepted long ago both by France and England should proceed 
to business, and examine the question of the frontiers in the 
Boulonnais, and with whom the responsibility for the first 
breach of the treaties lies, so that whichever of the two belligerents 
is found to have been in the wrong may make good the damage. 
He hopes to take advantage of the English at this juncture and 
get all he can out of the negotiation. Nevertheless he is getting 
ready an army of fifteen to eighteen thousand foot-soldiers, and 
600 men-at-arms, together with 500 light horse, which are to 
assemble at Abbeville on the 10th of next month. Heis conducting 
this move as secretly as possible, and intends to throw them 
into the Boulonnais to attack the English and lay waste the 
countryside in the Terre d’Oye. 

Carneseque told me, when he last came to visit me, that if 
the King came to terms with the English it was to be feared that 
he would make war on your Majesty, instigated to this by the 
Pope, urged by the marifime towns and their allies; with the 
purpose of deflecting your journey through Germany, of perturbing 
the community and leading your Majesty into expense. He 
feels convinced that your Majesty intends to make war on him 
next year, and if he can gain that much for the present (the 
offensive) he hopes the future may be seen to by the Shareef, 
the Turk, the Pope, the maritime towns, or the children of John 
Frederick (of Saxony) and of the Landgrave (of Hesse), in the 
hope that by means of one of these some revolt or commotion 
may rise to save him. I know that talking is easy enough and 
that in reality the King fears your Majesty; but I am impelled 
to refer to you this speech of Carneseque by my knowledge of 
the practices set on foot by the King, of his desire to recover 
Milan, of his ill-will towards the peace and tranquillity of 
Christendom, and of the fickleness and dishonesty of the French, 
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always most to be feared when they, make most vehement protests 
of friendship. Your Majesty will provide for the best and for 
safety, with the certain knowledge that the King is laying by a 
great quantity of stores, and that he intends to invade the 
Terre d’Oye, which your Majesty is bound to defend if the English 
demand it; and so I leave it to the judgment and prudence 
of your Majesty to set your frontiers in order. 

Yesterday five banners taken by the French and Scots from 
the English were presented to the King. They were surprised 
and defeated in an ambush on the island they call Horse Island* 
towards Scotland. The King has made a great fuss and rejoicing 
over it, and given 100 crowns each to the soldiers who brought 
him the banners, and three payments of 12 crowns each a year 
for the rest of their lives. The captain received 100 crowns. 

There is an Italian who has come to this court, whom I judge 
to be an impudent deceiver. He offers to burn the castle of 
Boulogne by means of some artifice and invention which he 
proposes to reveal to the King. Carneseque told me the King 
suspects him of having robbed a document from the Roman 
treasury in the time of Pope Clement VII. ; a capitulation between 
your Majesty and Pope Leo X. on the business of Piacenza and 
Parma. It appears to be so far true, that during Giulio Ursino’s 
negotiation with your Majesty, the Pope’s ambassador at this 
court approached Carneseque several times to try and find out 
if he had seen the capitulation on which rested the chief pretentions 
of the Pope to the said towns, as he informed me. But when 
Giulio Ursino left Brussells without settling anything, Carneseque, 
knowing that the business was not running smoothly, desired 
to warn me so that 1 might assure your Majesty that if the Pope 
produced the capitulation in question the document could not 
be the original, and that the extract made from it and inserted 
among the arguments put forth for your Majesty’s consideration 
was drawn up from information and by advice of those who 
had a recollection of the original terms agreed upon for the 
expulsion of the French from Italy. They have spread the 
rumour once more that your Majesty wishes to elect the King 
of the Romans Pope, and transfer the candidature to the Empire 
to the person of our Prince (Philip); and that your Majesty 
will take him to Germany on that account. 

I have heard for certain that all the Swiss cantons have not 
joined the league, but only the 8 cantons that made a treaty 
with the late King, I am doing my best to secure a copy of the 
articles of the league. 

The courier arrived yesterday at seven o’clock in the morning 
and set off again immediately with my letters to Don Fernando 
(Gonzaga). The matter in them is not what I have written to 
your Majesty, as I had not yet spoken to the Navarrese. I will 
obey your, Majesty’s orders as to sending messengers to Italy 
and elsewhere to your Majesty’s ministers when business of the 





* There is a tiny island of this name just off the south point of Shetland 
Mainland; but it is more than doubtful if this is the Isle des Chevaux meant here, 
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nature you mention comes to light. But Sire, I am ill-provided 
with money, not ,having yet received any of the salary which 
your Majesty assigned to me from Spain, and which is now six 
months overdut. I beseech your Majesty very humbly to provide 
in some way, and let me have money for the expenses I am put 
to, and for keeping on good terms with certain people whose 
services cannot be secured without paying for them. 

The Silversmith told me it would be difficult to keep the King 
from going in person to this campaign in Picardy. The Constable 
was doing his best to deflect him from it and take charge of it 
himself. . . . (News that the King of France is doing all 
he can to persuade the King of Navarre and M. de Vendome 
to attempt to recover by force the Navarrese fortresses and places 
held by the Emperor. 

Paris, 18 July, 1549. 


Van DER DELFT to the EMPEROR.* 


Sire, the revolt of the peasants has increased and spread, so 
that now they have risen in every part of England, asking for things 
both just and unjust: that they may enjoy the land that used 
to be public property once, that all victuals shall be sold at 
reasonable prices, and that the land hired out to them on leases 
(en ammodiation) shall be considered to be of the same value now 
as in the time of King Henry VII. This last request is very 
difficult to meet. In Kent and Essex the risings had subsided 
because victuals had been taxed at a reasonable price, and the 
King’s proclamation to that effect printed and posted up, with 
a pardon for past offences; but they have risen again now, 
because a few of the prisoners were kept in the Tower, and they 
seem more dangerous than before. They have come as far as 
Elton near Greenwich and pulled down (the enclosures of) one 
of the King’s parks. They are threatening to come to London 
to get their prisoners ; and this would be disastrous, considering 
that the town is over full of people who ask for nothing better 
than an opportunity of sacking it. In Norfolk, where the 
Lady Mary is now, there are over eight thousand of them. They 
partly pulled down the enclosure of her park, but did not molest 
her in any way. On the contrary, they asserted that she was 
kept too poor for one of her rank. ‘There is no mention of religion 
made among them, except in Cornwall and Norfolk, where they 
are in greater numbers. The Council are in great perplexity, as is 
clearly shown by the printed answer they made to the Cornigh- 
men, who asked for the mass, matins, confirmation and other 
observances to be restored to the condition they were in at the 
time of the late King’s death, because, they said, nothing should 
be changed during the King’s minority. The Lord Privy Seal 
who was sent out to them, has not succeeded in quieting them. 
It is said that if the threats contained in the printed answer 
made to them referred to above, to tredt them as Turks and 
infidels unless they disband, has no effect upon them, then m 


* This letter is partly written in cipher; the rest is autograph. 
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Lord Grey who is gone to assist the Lord Privy Seal with a great 
number of noblemen and foreign troops, such as Germans and 
Albanians,* and some field artillery, will fight them. Things 
are in a very bad way here, and all the worse because the people 
are angry that Dimock’s infantry and other foreign troops are 
employed against the English ; and they are so resentful that 
they say they won’t leave a foreigner alive in England. Heaven 
watch over us! London is very closely guarded ; there is artillery 
at the gates and outlets, and Hacfort’s band, which was to remain 
at Guines, and in the Boulonnais, was suddenly sent for to come 
to England. Presumably it is intended to guard the King, who 
has been at Richmond up to now and, they say, is going to 
Windsor to-day. 

Sire, I wrote lately how certain servants of the Lady Mary 
had been sent for to go to court, and that I was expecting to hear 
from them an account of what took place before the Council, 
to inform your Majesty of it immediately. The Lady Mary 
has since written to me, confirming what her controller had 
told me himself, that great pressure was put upon him to undertake 
to persuade the said lady to accept the new laws and religious 
practices, and conform with the King. He refused to accept 
such a task, and made application to be relieved of it ; for it was 
nowise suitable that a servant should act otherwise than in 
obedience to his mistress’s orders, and discharge of his domestic 
duties. I put off writing to your Majesty until I might hear 
what was happening about the lady’s chaplain who was sent 
for at the same time, and was detained longer. He has at last 
gone back to the Lady Mary, with letters of which she promised 
to send me a copy. I am expecting it hourly. But as it seemed 
to me that she was being worried over much by the pressure 
put upon her old servants, and by the inhibition made to other 
worthy people not to join her service, under pretext that they 
(these people) were the King’s servants, and all because of her 
religion, I determined to speak to the Protector, not on her 
behalf, but on account of the common reports about the affair : 
for in truth people are talking a great deal. I went yesterday 
to see him. I told him I had heard the rumour that he intended 
to worry the Lady Mary nd induce or compel her to change 
her religion. This I said, would be in absolute contradiction 
to his former assertions, and could not fail to displease your 
Majesty ; who, by your last letters, had charged me again to 
make the observation to him that because of the close relationship 
between you and her and the perfect friendship that your Majesty 
had always borne her. you could not desist from attempting 
to encompass her immunity from vexation, and her freedom to 
practice and observe the old religion. I urged him to consider 
how much better it would be to leave the Lady Mary her liberty 
in religious matters until the King came of age, as he had formerly 
told me he intended to do, though rumour now affirmed the 
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contrary. He might well suppose. I said. that your Majesty 
and the King of the Romans would be displeased if she were either 
openly or indirectly pressed to change her religion; fof as 1 
had told him before, [ knew well that even if she were wholly 
inclined to change, your Majesty would Jook for means of preventing 
her, and not sec the spectacle of so near a relative falling away 
from our holy faith and the general practices prescribed by the 
Church. J added that I had had letters from your Majesty 
on this subject the very day Paget came to bid me farewell, 
but I had put off speaking to him, believing I should have no 
necessity to do so, particularly as J put my trust in his (the 
Protector’s) word. But as things were going differently, according 
to public rumour, I could not forbear from fulfilling my duty 
and laying what I had just said before him, so that the matter 
might be arranged without bitterness ; for your Majesty would 
undoubtedly be greatly displeased to see the Lady Mary in distress 
in the cause of religion. To this he answered : “ I remember well 
what I said to you on this subject ;”’ and he repeated everything 
he had said to me on other occasions ; but, slurring over the point 
I have so often made, that your Majesty would not countenance 
her changing her religion through inducements or other means, 
he repeated that he hoped her prudence and wisdom would make 
her yield to the arguments of learned and lettered men, and conform 
her practice with the King’s, and with his laws. He said that 
since our last interview, the Chancellor and Secretary Petre 
had been sent to see her; and he gave me an accurate account 
of all that passed, as I had heard it from her, and written it to your 
Majesty. He told me what happened with her servants, and 
quite lately with her chaplain. He first asked him, he said, 
whether he held the King’s laws to be good Jaws and in conformity 
with Holy Scripture; and the other answering, “Yes,” he was 
asked why he had broken them by saying mass. The chaplain 
replied that he was the Lady Mary’s servant, and had obeyed 
her orders in her own house, but that it would be found that he 
had not broken the laws at the place where his living was, and 
whence his income came, and begged that what he had done might 
not be taken in bad part. I observed: “I see that you are 
trying to deprive the Lady Mary of mass by taking her servants 
away from her.” He replied: “We have not forbidden the 
Lady Mary to hear mass privately in her own apartment ; but 
whereas she used to have two masses said before, she has three 
said now since the prohibitions, and with greater show ;” and 
went on to say that the chronicles of the time would give evidence 
that all the mischief in the kingdom came from the differences 
between him who wore the crown and those who were nearest 
to him ; inferring that as the Lady Mary is nearest to the crown 
she ought to obey the laws all the more strictly. I made the reply 
that appeared suitable to me, taking my ground on what your 
Majesty had written. He could not qufte swallow what your 
Majesty said, that nothing should be altered till the King 
came of age, for that was one of the points maintained by the 
Cornishmen. The answer that was made to them was compelling 
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enough. The same answer being made to me, I said what 
appeared suitable ; and finally: “,You see what comes of all 
these divergencies in religion,” said he; ‘not that I wish to 
accuse the Lady Mary in any way; “but still, the fact remains 
that the head of the Cornish rebels was her chaplain once, as I 
heard four days ago.” I replied that if matters had been left 
as they were before, none of the present evils, which I had often 
foretold him, would have happened. He did not acknowledge 
that I was in the right ; on the contrary he said he had foreseen 
these trouble two years ago, because of the price of victuals, and 
that if the people had not risen in revolt matters would have been 
put right. He ended by saying “I have told you all that has 
happened with regard to the Lady Mary ; we must hold by the 
King and enforce his Jaws, and if she does not wish to conform 
with them, let her do as she pleases quietly and without scandal.” 
The interview came to an end here ; and as far as I can see they 
do not propose to leave the lady alone and unvexed unless your 
Majesty sees to it in some way or other. The good lady is sorely 
troubled and distressed, perceiving herself and her household 
to be in so dangerous a pass, and she has written to me this very 
hour, sending at the same time the translation made by her own 
hand of the instructions given to her chaplain with the object 
of persuading her. She would never have listened to them at all, 
as she affirms, were it not that she wished to show no partiality. 
I shall send my man to visit her and comfort her to-morrow, 
if he can get past the rebels; and according to the condition 
he finds her in I will send him to M. de Granvelle so that your 
Majesty may be more amply informed of everything. I do my 
best always to dissimulate the intelligence between us to save 
her from all suspicions. 1 am eending word to her not to write 
again to me in these troubled times, for fear the letters may be 
intercepted. The Protector made no mention to me of the success 
of Controller Paget’s mission, and your Majesty may consider 
whether by these means it might be possible to help the Lady 
Mary and set her mind at rest once and for all, by speaking to 
Controller Paget and so obtaining an assurance in her favour. 
Before opening my negotiations with the Protector I inquired 
about two cases, one concerning a certain Sebastian, a Frenchman, 
the other Sebastian Cabot, the pilot in your Majesty’s service. 
The Protector has broken his word, which he gave to me 
personally, and not fulfilled promises he made to me 
indirectly, with respect to both these men. The French Sebastian’s 
business is of a private nature, as he is suing for the restitution 
of his goods in virtue of an agreement made in the year °45 when 
Paget was with your Majesty in Brussels, and I have not pressed 
the Protector beyond what his temper will stand. Paget has 
always furthered the business, and just before his departure 
recommended it to the Protector, who had come to a reasonable 
decision. He wished me to enter into certain recognisances that 
he was doing it all, because the man is your Majesty's subject 
and because { pushed the affair personally, and then as far as 
I can see repented of it, after I had presented my thanks to him ; 
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for he now denies that he ever granted anything, and denies too 
that he gave me the answer I wrote to your Majesty about 
Sebastian Cabot, though I tried to bring it back to his memory 
by producing circumstantial evidence. Being disappointed in his 
belief that Cabot would never admit it to be a matter of importance 
to your Majesty that he should deliver his letter of credence 
in person, he now wishes to find an excuse out of all reason 
and likelihood. I said as much to him and added : “ As you say 
you never gave me the answer I claim, I acquit you entirely 
now ; but give me my answer, and let it be suited to the 
friendship between his Majesty and the King of England. His 
Majesty asks that a servant of his, a man who was in his service 
for forty years, being the bearer of a letter of credence from his 
Majesty on business of great importance, may be free to go and 
deliver the said letter without hindrance from the King.” 
I got nothing from him except a statement that he would repeat 
to me then briefly what he had said on the earlier occasion to make 
me understand that the King wanted to employ Cabot himself, 
and that had he not been required he would have been entirely 
at your Majesty’s disposal. I could not really let that pass, 
and I challenged the unworthy retort, affirming that neither he 
nor Cabot’s secretary who came to me several times at his request, 
had ever said that Cabot was being detained here on service 
duty ; on the contrary I had always been told that he was here 
because he needed rest, being an old man, and I had replied 
to this that the receipt of your Majesty’s letter could not have 
aged him much. But I now perceived, I said, that all the excuses 
that had been made were frivolous, and intended to frustrate 
you Majesty’s wishes since they refused to allow Cabot to be sent 
to Paget, and receive his discharge from your Majesty, while 
his person would be answered for to their (the Council’s) 
satisfaction. I could get nothing out of him except that your 


- Majesty could send somebody to the said Cabot, who would 


give all the information he had to give. I then proceeded to 
speak about the Lady Mary, as I have set forth already. On 
all three counts he (the Protector) broke his promises to me, as 
I have said, and I thought it best, not knowing how matters 
were progressing over there, to go no further for the present ; 
but meanwhile inform your Majesty of everything. I am 
astounded to find that men nowadays can be so tough and so 
slippery. 

London, 19 July, 1549. 


The Marques pE Cortes (Governor of Galicia) to Juan 
VAZQUEZ DE MOLINA. 


T have written many letters, and long ones too, to your Grace 
concerning the affairs of this kingdom*, and have received no 
answer to any of them. I wish you had told me what is to be 
done, in the service of his Majesty which"I have so much at heart, 
especially with respect to the guarding of the coast; for pirates 
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are robbing and plundering while we, open-eyed, cannot assist 
ourselves. J have done all that it ~vas possible to do, as your 
Grace must have heard from me ; for I have given you full accounts 
of everything. I proposed the remedy which seemed to me 
opportune ; and I began to negotiate with this kingdom about 
the share of assistance they were to furnish. But seeing no 
interest is taken in the matter at the court of Castile and receiving 
no particular orders from headquarters, they are not setting about 
it as earnestly as the case requires. I beseech your Grace to read 
the report I have sent, and to send orders as you think well, 
because promptness is what is needed most. A worthy man, 
domiciled at La Corufia, wrote me the letter I enclose. He is 
master of a ship and trades to and fro between La Rochelle and 
other ports as his business requires. He is a Fleming born. 
The letter sets forth that the robbers are Frenchmen; but we 
can get no further information until their prisoners return home. 
This sea-coast will soon be peopled with French and English 
pirates, and I live in daily apprehension of their assaults. I 
have had two English ships seized in two separate harbours : 
they were too well armed. One of them, as it turns out, 
provisioned herself from a Spanish vessel without paying for what 
she took, and it may be inferred, did other damage as well. The 
other comes from the Canaries and is laden with goods from 
those countries. I expect something fresh every day. I shall 
conclude the collection of evidence on all that has occurred, 
and forward it immediately to your Grace. 
Santiago de Compostela, 26 July, 1549. 


The Emperor to VAN DER DEtrt. 


We have delayed writing to you during Controller Paget’s 
negotiation, because we desired to put off doing so until we could 
inform you of the conduct and the result of it. He is now 
dismissed, and yesterday took his leave of us before his departure, 
and we do not wish to defer any longer writing to you to give 
you information on the substance of the business, so that you may 
conform you answers, if you are spoken to on the subject, with 
the answers made by us to him. 

The said Paget came to Brussels, where we first gave him a 
public audience ; and, without entering into details, he certified 
the good-will of the King his master and his chief ministers to 
the preservation of our friendship and increase of it, adding 
that good grounds for alliance would be found. He declared 
that, because of the terms they were on now with France, 
and in consequence also of the fact that our friendship was 
theirs, skirmishing and attacks had become matters of daily 
occurrence on all sides. He gave as his opinion that the present 
state of affairs was altogether unsuitable, and that it would be 
greatly preferable to be openly at war or wholly at peace. 

The Council had considered the appointment of commissioners 
deputed by France and England to settle the differences between 
them, in order that the situation might be cleared up; and he 
believed they had met already. He assured us that in no case 
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would anything prejudicial to the amity between us and the 
King of England, directly or indirectly traversing the treaty of 
closer friendship, ever be donc ; and, after touching lightly on 
the King hi$ master’s desire to profit by our advice, he stated 
that if we would show him a certain degree of favour, the means 
whereof should be proposed later, he might uphold his rights 
against France and lose nothing, whereas on the other hand, 
if we refused, they (the English) would be compelled to look 
after their own interests as best they could. 

We replied to the general statement in general terms, with 
gracious professions of the affection we bear the King, of our 
desire to grant him all things that might favour and prosper 
him, of our trust that he and his ministers would give all due 
heed to the treaties signed, and commit no breach of them. We 
extended ourselves in enquiries on the health of the King, of the 
Lady Mary, and such like courtesies, and concluded by saying 
that he (Paget) might communicate with our ministers, and 
that our good-will towards the King his master would be plain 
to him in all respects except where fairness and duty forbade. 
Paget presented at the same time the letters he carried for the 
Prince our son, and visited him as he was charged to do, his 
courtesies being duly returned. 

We afterwards commissioned the Duke of Alva, M. de Granvelle* 
and the Bishop of Arras to negotiate with Paget, and hear more 
particularly what his mission was, and the means he wished to pro- 
pose for making the friendship closer. The next day they met by 
appointment Paget, and the English ambassador resident here. 
Paget kept to the same general terms without entering further 
into details than he had done with us, except with regard to 
the marriages. He professed a strong desire that the marriage 
between our cousin the Lady Mary and the Infante Don Luis 
of Portugal should take place, repeating what he had touched 
upon to you of the good repute enjoyed by the said Don Luis 
as prince of a house so closely allied to us, and as so virtuous a 
lord. It was replied to him that Don Luis was indeed possessed 
of all the qualities for which he was renowned, and for this reason 
we had always borne him great affection and held him as dear as 
if he were our own brogher or son. Paget and the ambassador 
were requested to mention the dowry and allowance the English 
would give to the Lady Mary, for we necessarily must be informed 
on that point in order that the marriage might be favoured by 
us. It was declared to be entirely in accordance with our wishes, 
as it had been said already and desired by us for the good of both 
parties, to whom we were closely related. It was affirmed that we 
desired it particularly for the welfare of England, the 
bridegroom-elect being a personage entirely suited to the interests 
of the country; and as they well knew, the first point to be 
discussed in this negotiation would be the dowry. They (Paget 
and the ambassador) went over the same courtesies again, paying 
homage to the virtue and high accomplishments for which 





* Nicholas Perrenot, Seigneur de Granvelle, father of the Bishop of Arras after- 
wards Cardinal de Granvelle. 
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Don Luis is renowned ; and praised the Lady Mary, saying she 
deserved the best of marriages for, her virtues alone. Paget 
then declared that the late King had made but scanty provision 
for the lady, but that he had left to the executors of his will power 
to increase her portion, according to the quality of the marriage 
she might make; and he desired to know what possessions 
Don Luis had, and what provision he would be prepared to make 
for the Lady Mary. 

He was answered that we had no information on that point ; but 
as Don Luis was brother of the King of Portugal, we supposed 
his means were suited to his condition, and that his brother would 
treat him all the better for his dutiful conduct and the assistance 
he had always given in the affairs of the realm, giving a good 
account of himself in all matters entrusted to him to the entire 
satisfaction of the King, the people his subjects, and everybody 
concerned. We might write to the King of Portugal and ascertain 
the extent of Don Luis’ means; but the negotiation would be 
more above-board if they would first openly declare the dowry. 
Paget replied that he could give no particular information until the 
means of Don Luis were ascertained ; but he did not mind saying 
that 100,000 crowns as dowry*, or in place of it the income now 
enjoyed by the Lady Mary, which according to the English 
ambassador amounted to 40,000 crowns, seemed a likely proposal. 
The negotiation went no further ; it was set aside on the under- 
standing that we should do our best to obtain information about 
the means at the disposal of the said Don Luis ; and if these could 
not be ascertained indirectly, we should write to Portugal. 
Nothing more could be done until we knew what they on their 
side had to say : and the English must reflect meantime whether 
the dowry could not be increased. 

After this point was disposed of as above, they reverted to 
the conference on which the French and English were both 
engaged, expressing in general terms their willingness to enter 
into closer alliance with us, confirming the existing treaties and 
amplifying them to include that which might seem most suitable 
and advantageous to both sides, according to certain proposals 
which the English were about to make. They enlarged on tho 
scanty reliance we could place gn the French, on the ease with which 
England could hold out against France, and concluded by saying 
that at any tate the treaties might be ratified by the Prince 
our son. Before actually doing this it would be well to clear up 
certain points which, in spite of the declaration made at 
Utrecht, still seemed obscure. This involved an inspection of 
the actual treaty. So the matter was put off till the following 
day when the text of the treaties was to be produced and 
examined. 

The following day, we ordered the said Bishop of Arras, the 
two Presidents Viglius and de St. Mauris, to meet Controller 
Paget and the English ambassador with the treaties, so that 
after reading them over they might declare what they had to 





* Jeanne d’Albret received this sum as her dowry. 
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say about them, the terms of the proposed ratification, and the 
nature of the elucidations they desired to make. 2 

The Bishop of Arras and the two Presidents met the Controller 
and the ambassador. The treaties and the declaration of Utrecht 
were read out from end to end. Controller Paget and the 
ambassador took up only four points: first, the 6th article of 
the treaty, asking for a definite reply to an imaginary case they 
would submit to us, which, according to them, was within the 
range of possibility, so that they might know what would be 
expected of them and how we should interpret the obligations 
imposed upon us by the treaty. The case was the following one : 
if the Scots were to invade England with an army of over 8,000 
men,—England being a contracting party in the treaties— 
and if the French were to help the Scots with say, 100 or 200 
men, or give them assistance of any kind whatever, would we, 
according to the terms of the declaration of Utrecht, consider 
ourselves bound to declare war on France or not ? 

The second point had reference to the 7th article of the said 
treaty, in which it was specified that if. assistance were granted 
against an invasion, and if the invader withdrew and the invaded 
decided on pursuit, hc might use the troops originally granted 
for the purpose of defence, conditionally on the pursuit being 
carried on in the manner set down in the treaty. Now the terms 
of the treaty allowed the invaded nation to demand assistance 
either in men or money; but if the troops might be kept 
indefinitely, the stipulation which provided for an alternative 
grant equivalent to four months of the troops’ pay was an 
empty form. 

The third point he touched upon was the article concerning 
reprisals. He desired to obviate the possibility of their being 
undertaken too lightly, and asked how the clause concerning 
the withholding of justice should be interpreted. He had a 
doubt, he said, that if increase of business caused them to delay 
and on occasion they were unable to administer justice to our 
subjects after the receipt of a particular request to do so, we 
might authorise reprisals on the grounds that justice had been 
delayed or withheld. He proposed as a remedy that ten 
members of the Council’ of England should be deputed to hear 
any complaints our subjects had to make and that we on our 
side should name ten persons to concern themselyes with the 
redress of injuries and compensation for losses claimed to have 
been sustained by English subject from our own subjects. 

The fourth point dwelt upon by the said Paget was the 
confirmation of the treaties. He desired that the treaties might 
be confirmed by the Prince our son and the King of England, 
and also by the various states under the dominion of both parties. 
It was objected to him that such a course would entail delays 
and be a very unequal proceeding, if our states, as separate fiefs, 
were to confirm the treaty; for they were numerous,’ diverse 
in their customs, and each negotiated its own affairs separately, 
whereas the English had one Parliament for all. It was further 
objected to him that it was not suitable that subjects should 
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be so particularly informed of the negotiations of princes ; 
that the various lords and princes" were in possession of the 
treaties, approved them and adhered to,them, so that there was 
no fear of any hitch in thoir execution, and no need to obtain 
further consent from the various states. It seemed unsuitable 
to make an attempt to bind the said princes by diminishing 
their authority, and we saw no cause to ask that this should be 
done, since all treaties made by the princes of our dominions 
with all and sundry had been scrupulously observed, this being 
exemplified by the hereditary league with the Switzers, and 
other instances ; while the English had seen how enduring was 
the nature of such treaties by our inviolate observance of all 
that had been arranged between us. 

Paget admitted the reasonableness of all this. He said plainly 
that he had urged his points with the earnest wish that the matter 
might be made so safe that the friendship should endure inviolate 
for all time ; and he left it to us to seek the best means to that end, 
with the confirmation of the treaties by the King his master and 
the Prince our son. The Bishop of Arras and the two Presidents 
undertook to report his words, and his remarks on the other three 
points, as mentioned above. They gave no definite answer on 
the first point and entered into no long argument over it, holding 
it to be a delicate one, and giving ground for something more 
than a mere negative or affirmative. For that reason they 
preferred to wait until we had been informed. 

At the outset of the negotiation Controller Paget took the 
Bishop of Arras aside and said to him, that as he knew him 
personally better than the others because of the various affairs 
they had transacted together before, he wished to address himself 
to him and tell him that the French and English commissioners 
were to meet and settle those differences which, treaties 
notwithstanding, caused them daily to resort to arms. This 
he had declared on his arrival ; and the Bishop might remember, 
he added, that he had incidentally mentioned that their course 
of action would depend on the support we were prepared to give 
them, though they would not act, directly or indirectly, against 
the existing friendship, as they were bound by the treaty of close 
amity. He would go furthef, he said, and make plain his wish 
that we might be requested to apply the treaties of close amity, 
and include Boulogne on the same footing as the other territories 
and places specified in the said treaties. He offered,.as a 
counterpart, to accept on the same terms another town 
equivalent in importance to Boulogne, to be named by us. He 
made use of all the persuasions in his power, revealing the evil 
intentions of the French, enlarging on their jealousy of our 
might, and how they were only waiting for an opportunity to 
manifest their ill-will, asserting that they were intriguing on 
all sides to traverse both public affairs and our private business ; 
that they had broken their treaties with us, and particularly the 
Treaty of Crépy, in several ways; that with good reason and fair 
cause we might show resentment of the help they had given 
the Scots for the invasion of England with 8,000 men, adding 
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too that sooner or later war would be forced upon us by their 
attitude which # was hopeless to expect they would alter; and 
that the English wished to see it done now, with the help of the 
King of England, who would be able to hold his own and retain 
Boulogne. He pointed out that by acting in concert we should 
bring the French to reason more easily ; and he added that if we 
would not accept the (proposed) inclusion of Boulogne, the English 
would be compelled to give it up to purchase peace and save 
the expense of guarding it, and that when the King their master 
came of age, they would exoncrate themselves by saying that 
they had to give it up to purchase peace for lack of help and 
assistance. 

By the letter of the treaties, as he very well knew, he said, 
we were not bound to undertake the protection of Boulogne ; 
thus his master would have no cause for complaint against 
us, but rather good cause to rejoice at what we might do for him. 
The English would look upon it as all the greater favour, and 
laying a greater obligation upon them, because of the present 
tender age of the young King. 

The Bishop of Arras answered, point for point, in general terms, 
acknowledging us to be bound by our promises and treaties to 
all alike. as we had ever considered ourselves to be. The 
proposed inclusion of Boulogne would involve a specific breach 
of our treaty with France, to which England had given her consent, 
and would plunge us suddenly into war, thus raising fresh turmoils 
in Christendom. The invasion of England by the Scots with an 
army of 8,000 men would provide a meagre excuse for overt 
acts of hostility, considering that the invasion was not of such 
a nature, nor had matters come to such a point, that it was 
deemed necessary to ask for our assistance, particularly as the 
English were now at peace with France, and had undertaken 
nothing on the Scottish Border or elsewhere which might be 
interpreted as a declaration of war. The Bishop of Arras 
supposed therefore, that merely (two illegible words) would pass 
between them. But Controller Paget, without discussing the 
answer made to him by the Bishop, said he was not using mere 
(two illegible words) ; but as it was one of the principal points of 
his mission, on which great hopes rested, he had laid it before him 
for the purpose of obtaining an answer from us. 

Soon after this negotiation was held, the date appointed by 
us for the taking of the oath by the Prince our son arrived, and 
with this opportunity we excused ourselves from giving our answer 
to Paget until our return to Brussels. But having heard from 
him that he wished to go to Antwerp, and that. as rumour had 
it that we were proposing to stay only a short time at Brussels, 
he would go as far as Ghent, which was on his way, we gave him 
an appointment for that place, where we stayed six or seven days 
only, and were continuously occupied with the Flemish 
Parliament. We were compelled, therefére, to put him off till 
the present time. He showed some resentment of the long delay 
to the Bishop of Arras and President de St. Mauris, who were sent 
by us to ofler him our excuses. On our arrival here, after having 
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held several’ communications upon the matter, and debated 
it thoroughly, especially the points put forward by the said 
Paget concerning the treaty, we commissioned the Bishop of 
Arras and the two above-mentioned Presidents to transmit our 
answer to him, for which purpose they met him yesterday to- 
gether with the English Ambassador. 

Concerning the first point we replied that the letter of the 
treaties was plain, and having made a plain statement at 
Utrecht during the lifetime of the late King, we should not 
willingly consent to make any declaration about the treaty during 
the minority of the present King. The suppositious case put 
forward by Paget, to find out whether we would or would not 
assist them if the Scots were to invade the country with the help 
of 100 or more French soldiers or otherwise, had no application, 
for no such event had taken place in reality ; and considering 
how faithfully we had adhered to the treaties in word and letter, 
they should rest with the assurance, which we repeated and 
confirmed, that in any eventuality we would be strictly bound 
by what was written down. 

With regard to the second point, we replied that it was self- 
evident that the side called upon for assistance was bound to 
provide it in both contingencies, whether men or pay were asked 
for, the option of the nature of the assistance being arranged 
in favour of the applicant. Paget replied that he had construed 
the meaning in that sense. 

As to the third point, dealing with reprisals, and the expedient 
proposed by Paget (to obviate delay), we replied that it seemed 
likely that the proposal to bring before a new body the 
complaints already formulated in England, would bring about 
fresh delays in prejudice of those who had suffered, and who 
had sued for compensation so long without obtaining any. It 
would be much better, in our opinion, to satisfy the just demands 
of our subjects before entering into fresh devices of a different 
nature for obviating reprisals. We requested him most particularly 
to do his best to ensure the granting of the compensations applied 
for. 

With regard to the confirmation of the treaties, we sent this 
answer, that they were undertaking an office which would more 
suitably have been ours, seeing that by the grace of God we who 
had signed the treaty enjoyed life, whereas the late King—(might 
God forgive him)—was dead ; and the ratification of the treaty 
might well have been sued for by us from the new King. 

The intention here was not, we said, to excuse the Prince our 
son from signing the proposed ratification. We were assured 
that they (the English) shared our determination to observe 
the treaties of perfect friendship inviolably, and there was nothing 
to fear, therefore, if abundant assurances were required of us. 
But it was our intention to prove that the beginning should have 
been made by us. Nothing had been proposed concerning the 
surest means of clinching the ratification, and considering that 
their King was so young, Parliament should, we thought, 
confer sufficient authority on the King’s governor and guardian 
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to enable him to ratify the treaty {in the King’s name) 
notwithstanding this tender age. When this was done, our son, 
whose age wag sufficient, would willingly ratify the treaty too. 

As to what concerned the inclusion of Boulogne, having signed 
a peace with France by the Treaty of Crépy, with the consent 
of the late King of England, we could not outstep the bounds of 
honourable conduct by acting contrary to it. The inclusion of 
Boulogne would constitute a direct breach of the treaty ; and our 
present circumstances did not warrant a declaration of war on 
France. Beyond this, Paget might assure the King his master 
that we would do everything in our power for him, where honour 
and our duty to others did not interfere, and that we bore him 
the same fatherly affection we had borne him until now, as 
towards a son and our good brother. It was our wish to see him 
at peace with France ; and Paget ought to know it, for he had 
knowledge of the good offices we undertook during the lifetime 
of the late King to bring about a friendship between them. We 
trusted that the King of England, for his part, would make good 
the assurances Paget had given us on his behalf, and keep his 
word honourably, and would not negotiate anything which could, 
directly or indirectly, be termed a breach of good friendship. We 
hoped rather that when they (the French and English) came to 
terms, some consideration might be taken of the damage sus- 
tained by our subjects from the Scots for their sake, all the 
more because of the courtesy shown to them by us. It was 
mentioned incidentally that the Scots daily ‘solicited our 
friendship. 

Paget said that he would make no reply, but on his return to 
England would diligently and particularly inform them (the 
Council) of the answers he had received on the five above-mentioned 
points. But he could not forbear from expressing a wish that 
we had spoken more openly, and if we were desirous of ratifying 
the treaties to some good purpose, he thought more light might 
conveniently have been thrown on those points which were still 
doubtful, in his opinion, although the sense, taken literally, 
seemed plain enough. He found it strange that the minority of 
the King should be mentioned in connection with the confirmation 
of the treaties, as if implying that he was powerless to accomplish 
anything, whereas by the laws of England the King had the same 
authority to pass laws and treat affairs whether he were one, or 
forty-five years old. With respect to the damages sustained by 
our subjects, he had always done his best, he said, as we must 
be aware ; but on the other hand it must be remembered that if 
satisfaction was given to each within the other’s dominion, still 
it could only be done according to the laws of the country in 
which they (the subjects) found themselves, and the occurrences 
must be judged in the light of such laws. 

It was replied to him that the answer made on our behalf was 
so entirely justified that we hoped that Me, and those to whom 
he made his report would be satisfied with it. The King’s 
tender age had not been mentioned, we said, with the intention 
of diminishing his authority by one particle ; but he must know 
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well that English laws, though in full vigour within the country 
itself, were without effect in the case under discussion, the 
custom being to abide by special laws* (lois communes) when 
treating affairs with a foreign prince. 

With regard to our subjects’ wrongs, we were aware that in 
intercourse (with a foreign country), they must abide by the laws 
of the country in which they found themselves ; but nevertheless 
we requested that more alacrity might be shown in making 
inquiries into the damages and wrongs inflicted upon our subjects, 
and that judgment and compensation might promptly follow. 

Although Paget suggested that unless help from us wore forth- 
coming, they might hand over Boulogne as the price of peace, 
yet we could not believe, we said, that they would do any such 
thing, considering how solemnly the late King had enjoined them 
to keep it, and that the country wished it to be kept. 

Tn any case, even if Boulogne is given up, we desire you (i.e. 
Van der Delft) to kecp close watch, and send us information on 
the trend of affairs in England, because, whatever promises the 
French may make, they will never abandon the Scots, but will 
go on helping and bolstering them up to the bitter end; and we 
desire you to be warned on this point. 

The Bishop of Arras met Paget again, to ene to get out 
of him something more concerning the marriage etween Don 
Luis and the 'y Mary, and induce him to mention a higher 
sum as dowry. But as he remains firm in his reply, that he will 
mention no definite sum until the means of Don Inis, and the 
provision he would be prepared to make for his bride, are 
ascertained, the matter now stands thus ; that we are to write 
to Portugal, and inform the English of what we hear. 

Paget has since come to take his leave of us. He asquiesced 
in the answers given him on our behalf in the matter of his 
negotiation, saying he would make a careful report. We did not 
think fit to discuss the subject further with him, as he did not 
request us to do so. After excusing ourselves for not having 
been able to despatch his business sooner (which he seemed to 
take in good part), we repeated in emphatic terms our assurance 
of good-will and affection towards the King his master, together 
with our unconditional determination inviolably to observe the 
treaty of closer amity, and our trust that in this matter we should 
find them of the same mind as ourselves, remembering the 
assurances he had given us on his arrival here, in case they came 
to terms with France, and on which our ministers had dwelt 
with sufficient insistence. We found an opportunity of speaking 
to Paget about the subject of your last letters, concerning the 
Lady Mary our cousin, and the religious question too, as Paget 
had expressed a wish that we should do so, and insisted specially 
on it with the Bishop of Arras at Brussels. We began by saying 
that we had heard the resolve he had expressed to the Bishop 
concerning the marriage of the said lady with the Infante Don 
Luis of Portugal; and as he could go no further in the matter 
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of the dowry and the allowance they could give her until the 
means enjoyed by Don Luis could be ascertained, we. would 
undertake to yrite and obtain the information as soon as possible 
and would let them know. Then we proceeded to express our 
great astonishment at the pressure which we heard from you 
had been put upon our cousin to accept the changes in religion 
made in England ; for we held for certain that if the late King, 
her father, had lived he would have left her undisturbed in the 
practice of the old religion, and we trusted that if the King her 
brother were now of age he would do the same. Were she 
inclined to accept the change, we assured him that we would do 
our utmost to dissuade her, our close relative ; for we and those 
of our blood would grieve execeedingly if she were to change, 
and we resented all the more that attempts should be made to 
induce her to be untrue to the faith she had held up to this day, 
in which her forebears lived in holiness. We desired to be 
reassured, in writing or otherwise, that she should not be included 
in the regulations made by Parliament about religion or be kept 
in suspense on the matter. He might gauge for himself, we said, 
whether we could suffer the (new) laws to be applied where 
the Lady Mary was concerned. Paget interrupted us fen sayin, 
that this was not their intention, and that nothing more should 
be attempted. We replicd that we had spoken thus, because 
we had often seen it happen, particularly in England, that some 
made laws and others, who came into power afterwards, applied 
them ; and he must not find it strange that we should ask for 
some further statement and assurance from the English, who had 
been known to execute their queens. We desired to inform 
Paget: ourself, of the great danger lurking in religious changes, 
danger to the soul, greatest of all, and danger of another kind 
also, for the people became insolent and disobedient, as their 
own experience must teach them; and that we were moved to 
speak by the affection we bore the young King of England, the 
Protector, and particularly for the good memory we kept 
personally of him (Paget) from other days, since when our 
affection towards him had remained undiminished. We would 
urge them to consider the odium they would have to bear for 
attempting so much during the King’s minority. Their 
neighbours kept watchful eyes upon them, planning to take 
the first opportunity to wreak their ill-will; the Almighty was 
wroth when thus defied, as had been made manifest lately in 
Germany. We spoke of what had been accomplished in that 
country as being rather the work of His hand than the outcome 
of human effort and counsel, and exhorted him in the name of 
God to profit by the example, and to remedy all that was wrong 
as promptly as possible. 

We spoke, recommending to him the Knights of Rhodes, 
praising their order and the good work they continually did among 
the Infidels, devoting their riches to it,“wherefore all Christian 
princes held them in great respect. We adjured him to bring it 
about that they should be favourably treated in England, and 
their property restored to them. His answer to everything was, 
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that he would report all we had said, and do his best to further 
our wishes. Our above-mentioned ministers spoke to the 
Controller about a bulwark the English are building again near 
Gravelines, along the river, a great part—almost half—of which 
is built upon our territory, so that they could cut off water from us 
and dam up the water from Lower Flanders, to the detriment of 
our country and ourselves. The ministers of the King of England 
have repeatedly been warned that they have no right to, and 
should not put up the encroaching bulwarks; and our cousin, 
the Comte de Reulx. sent in a protest to this effect by the 
captain of Gravelines, the Lord of Vandeville ; but no answer 
has been received, beyond a general assurance that nothing 
should be done to our detriment. But the building proceeds in 
the meantime. We requested Paget to see that the matter be put 
right immediately after his return. We also told him of the 
just complaints of our subjects, to whom wool is being sold in 
England at much higher rates than is fair, contrary to the 
intercourse,* while we on our side observe the rules strictly. 
He put off giving us an answer on either point, saying he had no 
information on the subject. He promised to satisfy our just 
demands as soon as he could get to the bottom of the matter. 
You will press it with the Council, and use this detailed account 
of Paget’s negotiation if perchance they speak of it to you. 

With regard to Sebastian Cabot, your answer was quite right. 
You will insist that he may be allowed to go to Spain to deliver 
his letter and fulfil the mission he has received from us. Repeat 
your instances to this effect, and inform us of the answer you 
receive from the Council. 

Brussels, 26 July, 1549. 


Soon Renarp to the EMPEROR. 


(Extracts from a letter written in cipher.) 

Sire, since my last letters to your Majesty, the King has given 
as pretext a pretended discovery that your Majesty is secretly 
raising troops to help the English against him, to sound the 
drum all through his kingdom, and is ordering part of the 
legionaries to assemble at Abbeville by the 10th of next month. 
He has put Sipiéres, Humiéres, Count de la Chambre and 
Entragues in command of the light horse, and from the pre- 
parations he is making it seems that he is forming an army of 20,000 
or 30,000 foot, 1,000 men-at-arms and 800 light horse, which he 
declares he intends to lead against the English if they refuse 
to give him back Boulogne and all of their new conquest they 
hold on this side of the sea. However, he proclaims that he will 
do nothing against your Majesty, though if you help the English 
he will take care to defend himself. In this frame of mind he is 
making for Compiégne, where he will leave the ladies and 
ambassadors, and will himself proceed to Abbeville to hold a 
general muster. It is believed that the King will lead his army 
in person to avoid rivalry between MM. de Vendome and 
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d’Aumale, and some say that the Constable has persuaded the 
King to act thus In order that he may rule, and nothing be done 
without him. «I have observed that the said lord (i.e. Vendéme) 
has no great share in this undertaking, and is displeased with the 
Constable ; so much so that it is said that the marriage between 
Mile. de Nevers, his niece, and the Constable’s son has been 
broken off by him. He arrived here on the 26th of this month 
on his way to meet his wife, for whom he has sent to visit Mme. 
Vendéme,* who is ill and cannot be moved. So, though 
Vendéme is Governor of Picardy, all business goes through the 
Constable’s hands. During these preparations the English 
ambassador has twice held communication with the Constable 
on possible means of peace or truce, but the Constable answered 
him that the King was well aware of Paget’s mission, the object 
of which had been to put the town of Boulogne into your Majesty’s 
hands and negotiate something to the King’s hurt, which he could 
not pass by without resentment. Then, turning his talk into 
general statements, without making any definite reply to what 
the ambassador had proposed, he said that the King of France had 
always desired, and still desired peace with all Christian princes, 
on the condition that each one should act reasonably towards 
him, and that as often as the King of England cared to behave 
in such manner he should learn how ardently the King of France 
desired peace. However, he went into no details about the 
commissaries’ task, nor did he settle anything. It is truo that 
the King has been afraid that your Majesty might accept 
Boulogne town, and now, with the frivolous character natural 
to the French, he is arming against the English because he sees 
that their kingdom is a prey to sedition on account of religious 
disputes and the seizure of common land by the nobles. 
According to information Chevalier Marino} sent me, it all may 
vanish into smoke unless the King is able to take some forts, 
especially Boulemberg, or perhaps the King, after making a 
few raids and revictualling his frontier fortresses, may abandon 
the war with the same frivolity with which he undertook it; 
and Marino asked me to tell your Majesty that the King will 
not turn his arms against you, whilst the Navarrese, on leaving 
Paris, told me that the King was sending express instructions to 
Count de Tendes to continue his preparations and plots against 
Nice until he received news from the King, and keep himself 
ready to carry out the enterprise in case he should hear that the 
campaign against Boulogne had been successful. ‘The Navarrese 
also said he could find an opportunity for speaking to Count de 
Tendes before going to Milan in order to obtain better information. 
However, as your Majesty has long known French faith, I will 
leave your Majesty to draw what conclusions you please from 
their plans. 

The Lyons man says he has heard that if your Majesty takes 


. any share, open or secret, in the English war, the King has 





* Presumably Vendéme’s mother. 

f Ina minute of instructions from the Emperor to Simon Renard of the 17th 
December, 1549 (Vienna, F. 32.), it seems that Marino and Ippolito, two infor- 
mants often mentioned by Renard, were brothers. 
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decided to make part of his forces winter in Lorraine, fearing that 
M. de Granvelle, on his way through those parts, may brew some 
trouble for next year or try to occupy, strongholds and passes in 
your Majesty’s name. I do not consider this likely, nor have I 
been able to find out anything more about it from other 
persons. ... 

‘About three days ago the Constable proclaimed that he had 
heard from Beccaria that all the Swiss cantons had granted the 
league, and that the King of the Romans had refused to renounce 
the Empire in our Prince’s (i.e. Philip’s) favour, and resented your 
Majesty’s request that he should do so. These are the news 
that Christopher Truchemant brought back from Germany, 
whither he was sent to put the Elector Palatine and the Duke 
of Wirttemberg on their guard, through them to find means of 
placing obstacles in the way of your Majesty’s journey, and to 
raise soldiers in their countries. Whether these princes grant what 
is asked of them or not, it is quite certain that a number of 
lansquenets are being sent to Wiirttemberg and are taking their 
wives and children with them, for I am informed of it by one of 
my men whom I am keeping at the Iron Cross inn in the Rue St. 
Martin, where they lodge. 

To-day the King has had a solemn mass sung in the Sainte 
Chapelle for the success of his journey ; and he is taking a piece of 
the true cross and one of Our Lord’s thorns to carry on his 


The Emperor to Simon RENARD. 


(Extract from a minute.) 

As for M. de la Croix’s mission to the Pope, you will see to 
discovering as much about it as you can, especially if there is 
any question of renewing the league between his Holiness and 
the King of France in the event of the Holy Father's not being 
satisfied with the reply we gave him about Piacenza. But do so 
in so dextrous a manner that we may not appear to care greatly 
what negociations they may carry on together. Touching the 
league with the Switzers, we have been informed by our ministers 
in that quarter that five ‘of the cantons have not given their 
consent, though the French certainly tried to get them to go in 
with the rest. We have received a copy of the text of the league 
as we have already written to you, and have seen by it that the 
Switzers have added clauses enabling them to refuse to be bound 
on the principal points which the French are trying to achieve, 
for they have reserved all leagues and confederations of an earlier 
date than this one. When the French speak to you about it, 
behave as if you gave the matter no heed or attention. . . . 

We sent Controller Paget off after having communicated with 
him on various points touching our treaty with England. You 
may certify that nothing has been done with him against the 
treaties we have with France, or that might damage the friendship 
existing between the two countries, which we desire to maintain 
inviolate as long as the French will do the same, as they have so 
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often assured us they wish to do. ‘There is no need for you to 
treat on this point, and it will be quite enough, if they speak to 
you on the subject, to reply according to these instruction’. We 
may inform yéu that, as far as we have been able to calculate, 
Paget’s mission to us was intended to give the French a fillip in 
order that their commissaries may go to work with ampler powers, 
rather than anything else. And you will do well to let us know 
as much as possible of what happens in the negotiations between 
France and England... . . 

St. Omer, 2 August, 1549. 


Van vER Detrt to the EMppror.* 


Sire, after the return of Controller Paget, who sent me your 
Majesty's letters, I would have gone at once to the Protector to 
make more demands about sending Cabot, though they have 
replied to me on this point with a good deal of resolution, and 
also to speak about the bulwark the English are making between 
Gravelines and Calais. But the Controller, having reported 
his negotiation abroad to the Protector and Council, sent to me 
to say that he greatly desired to speak with me before I went to 
the Protector. So he has been keeping me waiting from day to 
day, and I believe he has not had an opportunity of leaving 
court because of the continual consultations that are being held 
to prevent or remedy the peasants’ evil, which is swelling daily. 
The matter is grave since the peasants came off victorious in an 
encounter they had with the Marquis of Northampton, brother 
of the Queen, lately deceased. The Marquis entered the town 
of Norwich where there was a great gathering of peasants both 
within and without the walls, but after remaining under arms 
all night was forced to retreat with all his men, among whom 
was Charles de Guevara’s company. But the Marquis was unable 
to make good his escape without losing several gentlemen killed, 
among them Lord Sheffield, and eleven pieces of artillery. This 
happened with the Norfolk rebels about twelve miles from the 
place where the Lady Mary resides. It is said that the Protector 
was to have gone there in person with the German infantry that 
remained near London, and Hacfort’s company. Hacfort, Sire, 
asked me what he should tlo, and it seemed to me that if he were 
asked to go he might say that he had come with your Majesty’s 
permission to serve the King of England against the King’s 
Scottish enemies, but not in anything touching religion ; 
therefore if the Protector wanted him for this work neither he 
nor his men would consent without first learning your Majesty's 
good pleasure, as they were in duty bound to do. And this he 
will put into effect if the matter goes farther. 

Jn the west and in Cornwall, the Privy Seal has been greatly 
reinforced by the arrival of Lord Grey and Herbert, and together 
they have revictualled Exeter, which is besieged by the peasants, 
who began by taking the ports of Falmouth. Dartmouth and 
Plymouth on the coast opposite to France. So, Sire, things are 
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going very badly, and we hear nothing but that if foreigners 
begin killing Englishmen, Englishmen will not leave one foreigner 
alive here. Thus for our own security we do not know whom 
we ought to wish to see victorious. . 

Nothing is being said here about Scotland. The Earl of 
Warwick has gone to Wales to keep the people in order. I have 
heard that the French have sent several ships and galleys to 
attack the island of Alderney which the English are fortifying, 
but have accomplished nothing, for their force only got as far as 
Jersey, where they hoped to surprise some vessels, but these 
escaped into the harbour with little harm, as a servant of the 
captain of that island who has just come here told me. If the 
Controller does not speak to me to-day, Sire, I will not fail to 
go to court to-morrow, and will then advise your Majesty more 
fully of everything. 

London, 7 August, 1549. 


Stvoy Renarp to the EMprror. 

(Extract from a letter written in cipher.) 

Sire, noticing that the King was going out of Paris in order 
to treat of his enterprises and affairs with greater secrecy, and 
was holding two or three Council meetings daily, I followed the 
court as near as I could with the pretext of several matters which 
J had negotiated at Villers-Cotterets, where I demanded audience 
as your Majesty may see by the separate letters which contain 
accounts of those affairs. My object was to find out the reason 
of so many Council meetings, to get to the bottom of the French 
plans against the English, and to hear what was being said about 
politics. In order to avoid rousing suspicions I have always 
adopted the course of prefacing my demands for an audience 
by saying to the Constable that I was unwilling to intermingle 
business with the King’s diversions while he was enjoying himself 
at the chase, and desired not to make myself importunate, but 
would rather leave all to the Constable’s discretion and judgment, 
that he might give me an audience when he saw fit. He sent 
to tell me that if I cared to go to the place of assembly I should 
see the sport given by a stag the King was going to hunt, and the 
Chancellor would invite him and myself to dinner, after which 
I might negotiate as much as I pleased. To avoid suspicions, 
I decided not to go to the assembly, but went to dine later at the 
Chancellor’s house. While there I found out that they had been 
discussing whether the King should accompany this expedition 
in person or not, for the King’s will inclined towards going, but 
the Chancellor, seeing that theConstable had several reasons for 
wishing to dissuade him, remonstrated that as this was the first 
expedition he had undertaken since he came to the throne it would 
be more fitting that he should show himself with a brilliant 
company and accomplish the journey with the honour his authority 
deserves, afd that as this enterprise had been decided upon 
rather late, it would be difficult to get together a sufficient force 
of infantry, so that recourse would have to be had to the 
legionaries, and it would be difficult to obtain any foreign troops 
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unless they were to be Switzers. If Switzers were to be engaged 
and a powerful grmy set on foot only to take a fort or two that 
could not be relieved by any hostile force, it would arouse your 
Majesty’s suspicions. Also the matter could not be undertaken 
without great expense, which would weaken the forces available 
for next season, and all the more because French finance was in 
low water and there was much popular discontent about the taxes 
the King desired to impose and the tenths he intended to levy; 
and all the expedients for raising money had been tried as it was. 
If in the King’s absence any move were to be made in the Terre 
d’Oye* and the older English conquest on this side of the sea, 
which your Majesty was obliged to defend if asked to do so by the 
English, it would be much easier to mask it and pass it off than if 
the King were present. Moreover, the issue of such an under- 
taking was doubtful, and it seemed probable that the English 
had furnished their frontier strongholds with all things necessary 
for their defence, beside the fact that your Majesty was pricking 
up your ears to listen to what was going on in order to make 
your profit out of it, and might make this an excuse for showing 
the English favour if you saw them in a weak position, as you 
neither desired to see the French prosper, or to allow the English 
to become powerful. The King might be quite certain that 
your Majesty had cavalry on the frontier ready to be used 
if the spies informed you that need was arising. Also your 
Majesty was a prince who understood the conduct of war 
and all such matters as well as any man in this world, for 
you had seen and directed them for many years with varying 
success, and your Majesty’s reply to Marillac’s questions about 
the soldiers he supposed you to be levying in Germany, 
was such that this question ought to be weighed carefully. 
It seemed to him (i.e. the Chancellor) that the Constable 
might well be entrusted with the command, and the King 
could follow from one town to the next, coming as near as 
possible in order to be informed of the events of each hour, and 
if he cared to he might even visit the camp. The Constable con- 
curred in this opinion, but in order to avoid envy and rivalry 
proposed that the command should be given to M. de Vendéme 
or M. d’Aumale, though professing his readiness to obey the 
King’s commands. This happened in M. d’Aumale’s presence, 
who by the advice of the Duchess of Valentinois offered to fulfil 
the King’s wishes and to follow the Constable. The upshot of 
the matter was that the Chancellor’s plain obtained, in accordance 
with which the Constable and M. d’Aumale left Compiégne on the 
5th of this month for Montreuil, where the army is to be 
assembled on the 12th, and on the 15th is to march in battle order 
with a view to recovering Boulogne by taking two forts, one 
called Ambleteuse and the other Boulemberg. Judging by the 
report made by some people who have reconnoitred Boulemberg, 
the French make sure they will take it, saying that its fortification 





* Oye (Lat. Anseria) is a small place on a stream of the same name between 
Marck and Gravelines. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries it and its 
surroundings constituted a county. 
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has been wrongly understood, for part of a hill-side which ought 
to have been enclosed by the wall has been left out, and under 
cover of this hill they will be able to bring up 10,000 or 12,000 
men in battle-array and batter two Yastions of the fort from 
thirty or forty paces. While this is going on they will mine the 
hill-side and cause the curtain between the two bastions to fall 
in, which curtain they take to be of earth-work without 
admixture of wooden binders or posts. When once the curtain 
is demolished they believe there will be no possibility of throwing 
up another rampart and that by these means they will take 
Boulemberg*. This done they are sure of taking the fort of 
Ambleteuse which lies beneath Boulemberg by the sea and serves 
the English as a second port to revictual Boulogne ; and the one 
reason for constructing Boulemberg was to protect Ambleteuse, 
which the French propose to batter with fifty cannon from two 
sides. Besides this they intend to divert the course of a little 
river that enters Boulogne harbour and into which the tide flows, 
and to sit down before Boulogne and besiege it until they starve 
it out. In order to split up the English force they have sent 
out a fleet under the Prior of Capua, which will do nothing but 
pass up and down to occupy the English and prevent them from 
assisting Boulogne, and in Scotland they intend to make raids 
and harry the English as much as possible. 

I have been assured of the truth of the above by Captain 
Hippolyte and Chevalier Marino, who have also informed me 
that the defect in the fortifications of Boulemberg might be 
made good in three days, taking into consideration the facility for 
obtaining wood they have at Boulemberg, for they might advance 
their wall, strengthened with plenty of wood and stakes or with 
good double wattles, so as to guard the approaches and trenches. 
From what the said captain has seen of the fort he considers that 
if this fault were remedied it would be difficult to take, and both 
the captain and the chevalier are of opinion that it would be 
in your Majesty’s interest not to have the two forts taken this 
year, but nevertheless leave this to your Majesty’s better 
judgment. They have assured me that things are going worse 
here in France than ever before, for the Council is undecided and 
badly afraid of your Majesty. especially because it cannot make 
out your Majesty’s intentions towards them. The French know 
your Majesty to be hostile, but see you avoiding every occasion 
that may be avoided of looking as if you wished to pick a quarrel 
with them, and standing things they never thought your Majesty 
would stand, such as the league made with the Switvers for the 
purpose of keeping the Duke of Savoy’s lands, their open 
negotiations with Turks, Moors, pirates, infidels and Protestants, 
overlooking the Pope’s plotting and the treachery made known 
the other day by which it was proposed to hand over the fortress 
of Gaéta, though this was discovered in time to reinforce the 
garrison withr 300 Spaniards, and above all ignoring the French- 





* This fort is usually referred to in modern books as Boulogneberg, but ag 
Boulemberg is the form almost invariably used in the documents, and is probably 
nearer the pronunciation, I adhere to it. 
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men’s public boasts, that they are waiting for nothing but your 
Majesty’s death to make war on our Prince (i.e. Philip), because 
of their envy of his greatness and fortune. In addjtion to 
this I perceive that your Majesty’s prohibition to your subjects 
to go and serve the English causes the French to doubt, for it 
seems to indicate that your Majesty takes no interest in this war 
or in any of their doings. Also the fact that your Majesty allows 
no reprisals or counter-exploits, whatever outrages be committed 
upon your subjects by Scots or Frenchmen, and only demands 
justice and reparation, which are never given, by means of your 
ambassadors, leaves them quite unable to understand what your 
Majesty is about. The parties and factions about which I have 
already written are daily becoming more restless and will further 
be excited because the Constable's commission will leave M. de 
Vendéme, Governor of Picardy, without his post. The Constable 
spied upon M. de Vendéme’s absence in order to get his own 
commission granted, though he first declared to Vendome that 
the King wished to command his army in person. They say 
that Vendéme will be here with his wife on the 7th* of this month, 
and I will endeavour to find out all about his discontent in order 
to inform your Majesty of it. 

Chevalier Marino tells me that the Prior of Capua has taken 
some English vessels, and that Colonel Melun and another French 
gentleman have each had a leg carried away by cannon-balls. 


' Captain Hippolyte advises me that the King of France has had 


news that Paget returned to England after an ungracious dismissal 
by your Majesty because of the religious question, and that 
your Majesty had refused to make any reply to a marriage 
proposal until the said business of religion should be settled. 
He says your Majesty’s reply to all the points laid before you 
by Paget was uncertain and vague, and that if the French had 
heard that your Majesty had but lent an ear to these proposals, 
the King would not have gone on with this expedition, which 
he has undertaken because of Paget’s ill-success and the still 
unquelled revolt in England. The French say that the English 
have killed not a few foreign soldiers, which will deter any others 
who may be sent for from going to serve that country, and that 
the revolt is founded on extra taxation, religion and enclosures 
of common land made by the gentry. Hippolyte has told me that 
the King and Council have come to the conclusion that if they 
are to remain on bad terms with the English and yet fail to 
recover Boulogne they will expose themselves to a greater danger 
than ever before in case your Majesty were to declare war on them, 
because Boulogne would leave a door open by which France 
might be attacked by land and sea, the Bretons, Picards and 
Normans harried, and the King’s forces divided. The King finds 
his forces less strong than he imagined, for it is impossible to obtain 
infantry unless it be composed of legionaries or pressed men, 
because the troops are not paid and there are no seasoned men 





* This letter, though dated 8 August, was obviously written over several days, 
as was often the case, 
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available, besides the fact that they have no love for the present 
King, who is astounded that in all Gascony he was only able 
to raise 1,000 men for this war, for the people showed openly that 
they had not forgotten the Constable’s harsh cruelty. 

The very day on which the Constable left this place the King 
sent a servant of his with five or six archers of the guard to arrest 
the English ambassador at Poissy and prevent him from speaking 
with anyone, and it is said they have sent someone to rob the 
ambassador’s servant whom he sent to England, and take his 
letters from him. I believe this was done in order to call back 
the French ambassador in England, if he has not already made 
good his escape as some suspect, and to keep the Englishman 
from advising his Government of anything he might have heard 
here. Thus do the French treat their ambassodors, and into 
such deeds do they convert their fair words. The purveyors 
had already chosen and taken a lodging for the English ambassador 
here in Compiégne, and the last time he had speech of the Constable 
he was received with the greatest possible favour. The French 
nature is thus disposed to trickery at the very moment when they 
are making protestations of friendship; and the ambassadors 
here are greatly scandalised by such proceedings and treatment ; 
not that I write this for what may concern me, for I hold my 
life cheap in your Majesty’s service, but because of the example 
and encouragement given by the French to other princes to 
violate all law and right, encroaching on the personal security 
of ambassadors and disregarding the respect that is due to 
them because of the persons they represent. According to 
Carneseque’s account the Venctian and papal ambassadors find 
these doings very ill, and are unable to refrain from saying so. 
As for me, Sire, [ maintain that the King has acted in the very 
wisest manner to make quite sure of recalling his ambassador from 
England. Carneseque also told me that the King of France 
was going to leave all the ambassadors at Compiégne on my 
account, and had said to the Venetian ambassador that he could 
not take the others with him and leave me behind alone, for 
that would be declaring himself too openly; meanwhile the 
others are begging to be allowed to go as far as Amiens. It is 
true the King has as yet said-nothing to me about my remaining 
in this place, and I suppose he will not do so until he is on the 
point of departure, which they say will be in four days, and that 
then he will proceed to Amiens. Me ge 

Compiégne, 8 August, 1549. 


VAN DER Detrt to the Emprror.* 

I wrote in my last letter to your Majesty that I was putting 
off going to court until Controller Paget should come and talk 
with me as he had sent to say he greatly desired to do. Last 
Thursday he came to dine with me and told me, among other 
things, that he had made a good report (of his mission to the 
Emperor) to the King and Protector, and given them such good 
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assurance of your Majesty’s affection that the King in particular 
was overjoyed to hear it. His reason for wishing to speak with 
me before I met the Protector was that your Majesty? among 
several gener&l statements, had gone into some detail on one or 
two points, namely the administration of this kingdom and the 
change in religious policy, in order that he might bring the 
Protector to a more reasonable attitude. It seemed to me that 
your Majesty had made an impression upon him regarding the 
seant observation of the late King’s will manifest in recent 
innovations which are to blame for the trouble the English are 
having with their subjects, and also in the disrespect shown to 
the Lady Mary, but I was not pleased with the Protector’s trick 
of giving no reply on these questions. Therefore I told Paget 
how the Protector had treated me in his absence, that he had taken 
back his word on three separate points, and that it was unseemly 
in one who was pretending to rule to promise and then contradict 
himself without any regard for truth. Thus I could not hide from 
Paget that I considered him personally to blame for all the evil 
that had befallen this kingdom, since he had been the principal 
instrument in setting us up a Protector who would certainly never 
do any good. In reply to this Paget said : “ He has a bad wife.” 
And I rejoined that that amounted to a confession of his 
unworthiness, since he allowed himself to be ruled by his wife. 
We finally came to the conclusion that Paget should secretly 
inform the Protector of the bad opinion I had formed of him 
because of his conduct of affairs, and that I should show no sign 
of it, for Paget said to me: ‘He thinks very highly of you, 
a may perhaps take care to conform his actions more to your 
esire.”’ 

Since then the Protector has sent Secretary Mason to tell me 
that the passages have been closed because war was being declared 
on France, and all the Frenchmen here were arrested the same 
night. Noticing that communication was continually being 
held with the French ambassador, I demanded audience yesterday 
in order to find out what was happening, and stayed very late 
with the Protector, who appeared to be well-pleased with 
what the Controller had brought back with him, and repeated it 
all to me, saying: “ Finally the Emperor has shown me such 
favour that I shall remain obliged to him all the days of my life, 
and would gladly serve him with my person and property, for 
he has spoken in such a manner that my father himself could 
not have shown me greater affection. This I would willingly repay 
with my service, and I beg you to thank his Majesty most humbly 
on my behalf.” To this I said that I would have liked to see his 
government more successful because of the affection I knew your 
Majesty held for the King, the kingdom and even for him, and 
that he might remember I had frequently gonc so far as to admonish 
him not to allow himself to be deceived by these new apostles 
who were enemies of the mass. He answered that they had 
retained the mass, and there was no change beyond the fact 
that it was said in English and without consecration unless 
communion were to be held. After long arguments he confessed 
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to me that he also was of opinion that there would be no harm 
in one person, namely the priest; communicating alone, and 
did not deny having said formerly that he was sorry things 
had gone so far. In the same tone he owned that what they 
had done had been for the purpose of putting down the perverse 
sects that existed here, which had contaminated certain of the 
foremost men in the kingdom, so that in order to avoid a worse 
thing they had been forced to take these measures. At last 
he said that he would send me the Bishop of Rochester (i.e. 
Nicholas Ridley), a most learned man, I replied that he well 
knew the said bishop to be a great clerk but of the new religion, 
and I had no desire to dispute with him, being no theologian 
but contenting myself with God’s grace and a firm resolution 
to remain in his holy Catholic faith ; but the Protector still insisted 
that he should come to me. Thus, Sire, I can but think the 
Protector would like to see these innovations consented to, but 
greater moderation preserved as for the rest, as he has seen the result 
of their doctrines, and I saw clearly that he wished to unbend to 
me, for he admitted that I had always given him friendly advice. 
After this conversation I exposed to him what your Majesty 
had again commanded me to say touching letters to safeguard 
the Lady Mary, and also about the bulwark that is being thrown 
up near Gravelines, the rents of the Knights of Rhodes, Sebastian 
Cabot, and the private affairs of your Majesty’s injured subjects 
in general. 

As for safeguarding the Lady Mary, the Protector said there 
would be no need to do so, for he would allow her to live in the 
practice of her religion now as before, and he could not forget 
that she was the daughter and sister of kings and a near relative of 
your Majesty, besides the desire he had to serve her in every way 
in his power. When { said that your Majesty would not be 
satisfied, for the causes given, unless she were insured in every 
respect, he said he would do all he could to please your Majesty, 
would think the matter over, and then talk to me again. 

Touching the bulwark, he did not think anything had been 
done to your Majesty’s hurt, but if your Majesty cared to send 
two commissaries to examine the place he would do the same, 
for he was unwilling to de anything that might infringe your 
Majesty’s rights. However, he desired to beg your Majesty to allow 
him to hold the bulwark for some short time, even if it were found 
that the English had been in the wrong, because of the present 
state of affairs between England and France, and he would give 
surety that it should afterwards be destroyed at your Majesty’s 
pleasure. Speaking of the request of the Knights of Rhodes, 
he begged to be excused, and that your Majesty might see that 
he could not reasonably diminish Crown revenue, to which the 
late King had applied the said rents, whilst some of them had been 
séld and transferred into several hands so that there was no 
possibility 6f putting the matter straight before the King’s coming 
of age. Cabot, he said, was old and infirm, and did nothing but 
pray that he might be allowed to remain in this kindgom. This, 
Sire, is pure deceitfulness, for Cabot came to me only four or five 
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days ago and begged me as hard as he could to get your Majesty 
to take him out of this country, but I dissembled with the Protector 
to save Cabot’s face, and the Protector ended by saying that if 
your Majesty’cared to write him a word or two to the effect that 
you would send Cabot back, he would allow him to go. As for 
private matters he will appoint two commissaries within two or 
three days to dispose of them, and granted me several petitions 
on the spot. 

This finished, he said to me : “I wished to speak to you to tell 
you how we stand with France. The French ambassador came 
to me a few days past and, after a long harangue about his desire 
to see amity between the King his master and ours, declared 
that he had been recalled by his same master, who was also going 
to send our ambassador in France to Calais, because he was unable 
longer to endure the outrages the English were perpetrating.” 
The Protector replied to this that he was quite amazed at hearing 
such remarks from the ambassador at the very time when he had 
expected that they would hit upon some settlement of their 
differences, as they had resolved to do. But as the King of France 
thought to take them by surprise now that they were having 
trouble with their own subjects, and their own King a minor, 
and without any just cause, he hoped that with God’s help they 
might defend themselves and that punishment might overtake 
him who was the cause of this, for they for their part had put up 
with many grievances (which he specified) and all to avoid war. 
But as the Protector maintained that the ambassador, having 
come to England with letters from his master, ought to be recalled 
in the same manner, the matter was postponed until the Protector 
should give a reply after consulting with the Council. So Controller 
panet went to the ambassador with a repetition of the Protector’s 
reply : that if the King of France would give surety that their 
ambassador in that country should be allowed to reach England 
without hindrance, they would do the same here for the French- 
man. Among other remarks, the French ambassador said 
reproachfully to Paget that, when the deputed commissaries 
were going to meet to settle English and French difficulties, he 
had gone over to the Emperor to arrange some hostile combination 
against France and treat of the closer alliance by means of a 
marriage, adding another point that the Protector forgot to tell me 
about. Paget replied that he had attempted to negotiate nothing 
to the prejudice of France, for the English desired to remain friends 
with the French, as they had had a good chance of seeing by the 
many injuries the English had suffered in the hope of avoiding 
war, and it seemed to him that all the ambassador said proved. 
that he knew much more about his (Paget’s) mission and 
instructions than he knew himself.‘ And so,” said the Protector 
to me, “‘ we are expecting a declaration of war from hour to hour, 
and it is being made precisely for the resasons I have exposed 
to you.” We had some talk on this Subject, and I said that 
porhaps the French were boasting and threatening in this way 
in order to see if there was anything to be got out of the English. 
He returned that they were quite mistaken on that score, and added 
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that nine French galleys and two or three great ships had fallen 
in with five English ships near Guernsey, and he was ‘aformed 
that the French had lost over 1,000 men and over 150 ‘owned, 
but that they had landed and burnt "several houses. “wo the 
French were fortifying an island* near that place w.ach had 
always been deserted and the English claimed as their property. 
He begged me to inform your Majesty of all these occurrences. 
Four days ago the Privy Seal met the Cornishmen who had been 
besieging Exeter, and split up their force and defeated them, 
so that over 2,000 peasants were killed and about 300 taken 
prisoners, and the Privy Seal only lost fifteen men on his side, 
though more were wounded. So Exeter was relieved, and they 
hope here that the danger is over. 

The Earl of Warwick with 8,000 or 9,000 men that he levied in 
Wales is marching against the Norfolk rebels, and my Lords of 
Derby and Shrewsbury will come up from another quarter with 
a great force of their vassals to surround and starve out the 
insurgents, who are now dwindled in numbers ; for since the 
Cornishmen were defeated many come in and make their 
submission every day. I will let your Majesty know everything 
T hear of this matter from day to day. There are no news from 
Scotland except that the Protector has complained that the 
peasant’s revolt, has prevented him from building a fort on the 
coast which he could easily revictual, so that he might abandon 
Haddington which it is hardly possible to hold. 

London, 13 August, 1549. 


Epwarp VI. to the EMPEROR. 


Three or four days ago the King of France declared war on 
us through his ambassador resident in our court, of which it 
has scemed good to us, by the advice of our dear and well-beloved 
uncle the Duke of Somerset, governor of our person and Protector 
of our realms and dominions, and of the remainder of our Council, 
to inform you, and to declare to you as our good and perfect 
friend that the said King is actually our enemy, and that we hold 
him as such. Thus by the provocation of our adversary, who 
hopes to take us unawares, we are forced to take up arms in defence 
of our kingdoms and subjects. We confidently hope to find 
on this occasion that the friendship of so long standing between 
the two houses will endure, and that in accordance with the treaties 
passed between our father of good memory and you, you will 
aid us to bridle our enemy’s insolence, as we would never fail to 
do in a similar case for you. 

London, 13 August, 1549. 


The Kina and QurENn of Bouemia, REGENTS of Spain, to 
Simon RENARD. 

You will already have heard of damage and siezure inflicted 

by subjects and vassals of the King of France upon our subjects 

in the past, and how all possible steps have been taken for the 
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recovery of stolen property and the prevention of such conduct 
in the future. But though we cannot believe that the Christian 
King intends to injure us deliberately, we have heard that a few 
days ago certain subjects of his made a pretence of being Scots, 
to seize and rob many ships belonging to our vassals in Flemish 
waters and also on the way to and from the Indies, and that they 
are continuing so to do In earnest. According to information 
received through the consuls of Burgos, during the last two months 
they have taken nine of ten ships belonging to that corporation 
and laden with iron, cloth and other goods, and other 
injuries have been received from them to the amount of 500,000 
ducats. As this appears to be and is a violation of the treaty, 
amity and alliance between us and the Christian King, which 
amity it has been our constant aim to preserve and foment in 
the past, as we also intend to do in the future unless we are forced 
to adopt another course, we have decided to write to you the 
present letters and command you to speak to the Christian King 
on our behalf and give him the letter that shall accompany these 
in your credence. You will request him to give orders that the 
seized ships and property be restored at once to the men of Burgos, 
their owners, because these are persons whom we particularly 
wish to favour because of the good service they have always 
rendered us, and that all property that has been stolen by subjects 
of bis. whether they pretend to be Scots or not, may be returned 
to other of our subjects who have thus been victimised. Also 
tell him that as we believe him to desire peace and the preservation 
of the alliance now existing between us, we trust he will take steps 
to prevent a repetition of these acts of violence, and will refuse 
to allow the Scots that shelter in his ports, the granting of which 
has encouraged them to commit most of these depredations. 
Make known to him how glad we shall be to see all this done, 
and we make sure that you, being so faithful a vassal of ours, 
will do your best to bring it about, and remind the King of it as 
often as you may judge it be to necessary. If satisfaction is 
not given it will be impossible to prevent our subjects’ just 
resentment from breaking bounds and causing the French to be 
used as they have used us, which we should be very sorry to 
witness. You will do us great service and pleasure by advising 
us of whatever action may be taken in this matter. 
Valladolid, 15 August, 1549. 


Aug. 15. Van DER Detrt to the EMprnor.* 


Tap At Sire ; the day before yesterday I wrote my report of occurrences 
H.17. here to your Majesty. ‘Since then I have received your Majesty’s 
letter touching the arrest of two ships laden with alum belonging 

to your Majesty’s subjects, the commands expressed in which 

I have already executed, as I have explained at greater length 

to M. d’Arras. These two days have brought nothing new, 

except that all the gentlemen to be found*in this town have been 


sent to join the Earl of Warwick, who is to arrive near the Norfolk 





* With ‘tho exception of the first few lines, this letter is written in cipher. 
Wt. 34437. 238 
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rebels’ camp the day after to-morrow. These insurgents are 
still holding out obstinately, though some of the more important 
peasants have left their ranks and, as I hear from some who 
have been in the ficld, most of them are now nothing but young 
serving-men and riff-raff. However, they still hold a large number 
of gentlemen prisoners and intend to put them in the forefront 
when they fight. Orders were given here that everyone should 
lay in provisions for one month, but since the Cornishmen were 
defeated this was repealed, though I hear that matters in Cornwall 
are not progressing as well as they say here, and that the 
peasants were not so badly beaten but they assembled again 
in arms, in order to guard the road to their country, after the 
Privy Seal made his way into Exeter. So, though these gentry 
make parade of groat joy, nothing is being said about victories 
in Cornwall, which makes me suspect that everything is not to their 
liking. Neither does anyone at court or out of it say anything 
about the expected war with France, which I cannot explain 
otherwise than that they are waiting for a reply to what the 
French ambassador here wrote to his master in consequence of 
the conversation he had with Controller Paget, though this 
conversation can hardly have been otherwise than as the Protector 
told me and I wrote to your Majesty. Still, Sire, I cannot help 
thinking there must have been something more, and that the 
English will do everything in their power to avoid war, though 
without consenting to anything against their treaties with your 
Majesty, for in this I do not suspect them of lack of good faith. 
London, 15 August, 1549. 


Srmon Renarp to the Emperor. 

(Extracts. ) 

Sire. T have it from a good quarter that the King and Council 
are sorry they undertook this war and followed the gossip’s (i.e. 
the Constable’s) advice, because of the way the English are going 
about the defence of Boulogne and their forts, and the difficulty 
the French will find in reconnoitering the places they imagined 
to be pregnable, in the short time that remains before winter 
sets in. They have had a foretaste of what a sudden change 
to cold, wind and rain may mean, in the bad weather that has 
prevailed here for the last ten or twelve days, which these dainty 
Frenchmen do not find at all pleasant for sleeping on the hard 
ground. And now that they have reconnoitred the forts more 
thoroughly than before, and seen that Boulemberg is in good 
repair they are in suspense whether to abandon their first plan or 
to besiege Boulemberg and other places, all of which are garrisoned 
with soldiers, as their eyes now tell them is the case. They have 
had some practical experience of this fact too, for these last days 
M. de Rochepot’s company, led by his lieutenant M. de Rochebaron 
charged some soldiers who had made a sally from Boulemberg 
to fetch timber, from a wood* that stands not far from the fort 


* The valley of the little river Selaque, that joins the sea at Ambleteuse, is still 
wooded in parts, and it seems more probable that this is the wood referred to 
rather than Boulogne forest, which is some five or six miles distant. 
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for the purpose of repairing the samo, when it was surrounded 
and charged in itg turn by more soldiers from the fort with such 
good effect that besides a number of killed, reckoned at about 200, 
M. de Rochebaron himself was wounded, and M. de Dampierre and 
two other gentlemen whose names I could not discover were killed. 
This event has not encouraged the French, and has demonstrated 
to them irrefutably that there are people in the fort. It also 
caused the King to leave Amiens on Tuesday the 14th instant, 
though he had intended to remain there over the feast of the 
Assumption of Our Lady ; and so he went to Abbeville, and from 
Abbeville to Montreuil. He then visited the forts, and 
afterwards returned to Montreuil, whence he sent the 
Chancellor and his Privy Council back to Amiens, and nothing is 
seen but couriers rushing to and fro to hurry on the companies, 
men-at-arms and legionaries that have been levied in Gascony, 
Périgord, Tours-en-Touraine, Orleans and elsewhere, for the 
French were unable to get together enough men without having 
recourse to the legionaries. Also, Sire, disguise the exploit I 
have reported to your Majesty as they will, it is true the Prior 
of Capua attempted it off the Norman coast and lost 200 or 300 
men over it, among them Colonel Melun, who has died of his 
wounds at Rouen. The common saying runs that it is bad to 
attack when you are being attacked, but it seems to be the fashion 
here to publish victory even when you are beaten. The King 
has been advised that the garrisons in the English forts have 
been changed, and that Spaniards, Italians and some cavalry 
that your Majesty allowed to pass through your dominions, 
have been placed in them. The King is greatly astonished at 
this, and it is said the Constable knew all about it. It is repeated 
here that the captain of Calais has been to your Majesty and 
crossed the French frontier to do so, and the French are very 
suspicious of him, though I suppose the captain, if he really did 
go at all, only went to salute your Majesty ; but the French are 
confused in their deliberations by the overpowering fear they 
have of your Majesty. . . . 

I am sending to your Majesty two newly-published edicts 
on the reform in dress, and the value of gold coinage in which 
neither the Flemish crowns of two deniers and fifteen grains 
weight nor the au soleil crowns nor yet the taupez (?) of forty-two 
and a half sols have been forgotten. It is believed that the King 
is thus raising the price of gold and will subsequently send it 
down to its former value in order to make his profit on merchandise, 
which is swelling the hatred his people and merchants already 
bear him, and rousing foreigners to discontent, because his 
meddling will prevent foreign bankers and dealers from doing 
any business. . . . 

After finishing my letter, Sire, I have heard from the silversmith 
that the King is sending Germanicus Saphrenain, a relative of the 
nuncio and papal ambassador in the King’s court, to make plans 
for the erection of certain forts which the King desires to throw 
up between Boulemberg and the wood near by, in order to prevent 
timber being supplied to Boulogne and the English forts, and to 
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attack and finish off Ambleteuse before attending to Boulemberg, 
for the King has noted that the error,in Boulemberg’s fortifications 
has been made good. The said Germanicus departed to-day, 
having been solemnly admonished by’ the nuncio to use all his 
industry, wit and knowledge in the King’s service. I have made 
inquiries about Germanicus’ special qualities and experience, 
and heard that he is from the Friuli and has always applied himself 
to the study of military science and fortification. He was banished 
from Venetian territory for manslaughter, and has a brother called 
Giulio Saphrenain who is still in the Venetian service, a man of 
great wit, judgment and renown, according to the account of him 
given me by Ambassador Contarini’s secretary. 

The Marquis of Mantua, brother of the Duke of Mantua, arrived 
to-day in this place on his way to pay the Dauphin a visit, 
and hofore going to St. Germain where the Dauphin now is he 
came here to salute the Queen and the Lady Margaret with thirty- 
five horse in his train. 

Compiégne, 20 August, 1549. 


Smmon Renan to the EmMPERor. 


Sire ; since my last letters to your Majesty the King has been 
unable to refrain from visiting his camp, where he still is at the 
time of writing. He made his entry there on the 19th instant, 
clothed in a coat of Louviers cloth, and then returned to Montreuil, 
where he stayed one day, and the next went back to the camp. 
He then moved his army a league nearer the fort (i.e. Ambleteuse) 
and on the 24th besieged a small fort called the Garden, which 
his men entered while the captain was treating with the Constable 
for terms, and once inside they let the Englishmen they found there 
go without harm. On the same day he marched to Viltrefort, 
not far from Ambleteuse, which is called le Paradis, and which 
surrendered without a blow; and my man tells me that the 
Englishmen in it had heard nothing from the Protector for 
a long time, and there was no likelihood of their being relieved. 

At about the same time the Prior of Capua (i.e. Leone Strozzi) 
took an English ship loaded with women and children, which 
had slipped out of Boulogne harbour by night. The King has 
decided to besiege Ambleteuse, which it is thought he will take, 
and has left before Boulemberg 3,000 or 4,000 men in order to 
prevent the garrison from sallying forth, for he decided not to 
besiege Boulemberg after having reconnoitred it more thoroughly. 
Now he is trying to devise some means, with his Counceil’s ‘advice, 
of surprising Boulogne ; but if he is unable to accomplish its 
downfall this year he will erect the fort, of which I wrote to your 
Majesty, between Boulemberg and the wood. The captain told 
me that the Council of War was considering the making of a 
floating fort composed of three vessels bound together, which 
could be used as a battery and yet not be battered itself, but he 
said this was not yet certain, for it might possibly be rendered 
useless by artillery or artificial fire. 

The French are making as much fuss about the taking of these 
two forts as if Boulogne had fallen, and they are puffed out with 
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joy and boastfulness, heralding their King’s greatness as if he 
had won an impértant victory. In truth, Sire, if he succeeds in 
this enterprise,the Frenchmen’s hearts will grow half as big again, 
and he will make an enormous profit out of the voluntary contribu- 
tions to which his subjects are consenting because they have 
been persuaded that it is entirely necessary to the welfare of 
France that Boulogne be taken. I leave it to your Majesty to 
think whether or no the Frenchmen are preventing couriers 
from carrying the news of the King’s good fortune to Italy. My 
man tells me that the nuncio has the King’s permission to keep 
a secretary at the camp, and here am I shut out for the reasons [ 
wrote to your Majesty. Two days ago a messenger arrived from 
Rome to inform the King of the reply given by the Pope to your 
Majesty touching Piacenza and the revenue your Majesty was 
willing to grant in the kingdom of Naples in recompense. And I 
have heard that the Pope refused absolutely to treat about Piacenza 
except it be restored to him, and that before going further with 
the Council (of Trent) he wishes to realise the reformation that 
he has long been proposing, for he desires to be the first to reform 
himself. I leave it to your Majesty once more whether this is 
is not meant to deceive the storks.* It is true the Pope has given 
the King permission to levy infantry and cavalry in his dominions 
as often as he needs them, and that the King has had money 
changed for Italy as surety for the captains and payment of the 
troops, but I have been unable to ascertain whether the sum 
amounts to 300,000 crowns. And though Carneseque gave me 
information to the contrary, as I wrote to your Majesty, he 
himself has now told me to assure your Majesty that it is true 
the Pope has given the King permission to raise troops, and 
that this was the principal point of the Cardinal of Ferrara’s 
commission when he was sent hither by the Pope. There was 
also the matter of the pontifical election, but the Pope has not 
dared to contract an open alliance with the King for fear of 
exposing his partisanship. Carneseque also said the King had news 
that Don Fernando (Gonzaga) had taken Roccabianca, which the 
Pope formerly held near Parma, and which originally belonged 
to the house of Pallavicini, and that the Pope was levying troops 
to send in that direction. The King has sent the ‘English 
ambassador to Langres because he suspected that certain merchants 
in Paris were negotiating with him. . . . 

The silversmith told me that the Queen received letters yesterday 
by special messenger from President Bertrandi announcing that 
Ambleteuse castle had been taken, and that those within had 
declared to the King that if he besieged Boulemberg he would 
take it easily, for they had neither ammunition nor provisions 
to hold out long. 

Sire ; just as I was about to close my letters the Queen sent 
me her maitre-d’hotel, M. de Morette, to inform me that she 
had had letters from the King by a gentleman of his privy chamber 








* Doubtless ‘a reference to the fable of the frogs who elected King Stork in 
place of King Log. 
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that told of the taking of Ambleteuse fort and castle by 
capitulation, and how the English garrison had left carrying the 
white rod. She affirmed she had been instructed to communicate 
this to all the other ambassadors, but I perceived that it was 
a put-up game, and that the King had ordered the other 
ambassadors to be informed for my sake. The poor gentleman 
was so out of breath that he could scarcely speak. The King’s 
plans will largely depend upon his success in this campaign. 
Compiégne, 27 August, 1549. 


Deposition concerning Piracy. 

In the town of Avilés and on the 28th day of August of the 
year 1549, Juan de Las Salas, corregidor (King’s officer) of the said 
town appeared before the most noble Alvaro Cuerbo, judge of 
the said town and its district, and said that it was true and a 
matter of public knowledge in the said town of Avilés . . 
that in the month of May last Licenciado Pedro Alvarez de 
Valdés, King’s officer’s lieutenant of this principality (i.e. Asturias) 
and by virtue ot a patent from their Highnesses (1.e. the King 
and Queen of Bohemia, Regents of Spain) ordered the said Juan 
de Las Salas to fit out, arm and man a galleon of 100 tons, and 
with her go in search of a certain prize of cloth and other property 
belonging to Spaniards, which the patent stated to have been 
taken by a French corsair off the coast of Galicia near Cape 
Finisterre. The said Juan de Las Salas in obedience to the orders 
contained in the patent and to what the said lieutenant commanded 
him by virtue of the same, armed and fitted out the galleon, 
put forty men on her, and sent her in search of the prize, as 
is certified by a public writing drawn up at the time, to which the 
said Juan de Las Salas appealed, and stated that the galleon, while 
searching for the prize, was driven out to sea by great storms and 
gales. Compelled by the gale to run to the Irish coast, the galleon 
fell in with two heavily armed ships of which Tommy* 
(Tomasin) of Calais and Captain Brown were in command. These 
ships boarded the galleon, which was unable to escape, and the 
Englishmen made a furious attack and took possession of her, 
robbing the captain, mate>and sailors and ill-treating them. 
They seized the galleon, together with everything they found on 
board, and are still detaining as prisoners her captain, Hernando 
de Las Salas, and an artilleryman called Guillén Girén, for whom 
they are demanding 1,000 ducats ransom. The said Juan de Las 
Salas asserted that without counting the 1,000 ducats demanded 
for ransom, he had lost 3,000 ducats and more, the cost of the 
galleon, her and the sailors’ outfitting and equipments, without 
reckoning private property in arms and other things belonging 
to the men to the value of over 600 ducats more. Of all the above 
the said Juan de Las Salas desires that an account may be given 
to his Majesty and their Highnesses, and begs that what is due 
to him in reason may be paid. For this purpose he requests 





* For more information about this person, who was eclebrated in his day, see 
the letter from the Marqués de Cortes to the Emperor, dated March, 1549, His 
name may have been Thomason, which is still a Cornish name. 
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the judge that information be obtained from various witnesses 
whom he has produced. . . . (There follow several depositions 
all of which repeat the above account with more or less additional 
detail.) 

Avilés, 28 August, 1549. 


Stmon RENARD to the Emrrror. 


The man I have at the camp has written to me that last 
Wednesday the fort of Boulemberg was abandoned by the captain 
and soldiers who were in it. Before leaving it they set the place 
on fire, and most of the houses where the soldiers were lodged 
were burnt. If M. de Brissac had not taken it in hand everything 
would have been destroyed, but as it was, a good quantity of 
artillery and stores was found there, and there seems to be 
ground for suspicion that the King did not undertake this journey 
without having some understanding with the English who were 
garrisoning Boulemberg, for the place was still tenable. A 
rumour is circulating in the camp that the little Count de la 
Mirandola,* brother of the Count de la Mirandola, arranged this 
piece of treachery with his Italians, though it has not really been 
discovered. After the Captain of Boulemberg and his men had 
left the place they retreated to Boulogne, where the gates were 
opened to them. When once they were inside, the Commander 
of Boulogne wished to know why they had abandoned the fort 
and, perceiving treachery, killed with his own hand the Captain 
of Boulemberg, giving orders that all the men should be hanged. 
Such are the news my man writes. The King of France had 
already been informed of it by a man who slipped out of 
Boulemberg ; and so the King has got possession of all the forts 
once held by the English except Ardres tower which the Council 
intends to bombard. Tam informed that now the King will soon 
return, for he says he has accomplished that for which he set 
his force on foot, and old M. de Morette, who is here with the 
Queen, has confirmed this. The same person has told me that 
news have come from Scotland to the effect that the English 
have been defeated there, though no details are given. 

I have heard from tha Queen’s gentleman, who came from the 
camp a few days ago, that he had been expressly instructed to 
countermand and send back several captains and soldiers who 
were on their way to the camp, for the King was expecting only 
a certain number of pioneers and carpenters who had been sent 
for to repair those of the forts that the King wished to keep up. 

There is a report that the English have been fighting among 
themselves in England, but I know no more about it than common 
hearsay tells. I cannot refrain from advising your Majesty that 
these first exploits of the King have rendered the French so 
insolent that they proclaim that thcir King’s acts agree well 
with the devise of the crescent which Hf has taken for his own. 
abe populace, bieece was disgusted and. ill-affected before, is 

ka This person was in the French service, ‘and other members of his family 
resided at the French court. 
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beginning to be more cheerful, and is more willingly paying 
taxes, loans and contributions than’ it would have done had it 
not been for this enterprise. Z 

The King summoned the English ambassador from Langres 
to Amiens at the request of M. de Selve, French ambassador in 
England, to obtain that the English should allow his wife to cross 
to France. She arrived in Paris twelve days ago and found her 
father, named Montmiral, dead. 

Several persons are of opinion that this war will end with an 
arrangement by treaty, and that the English, being attacked 
in Scotland, at Boulogne and at home, and robbed of all resources 
(specially of help from your Majesty, who all thought would 
intervene) will be obliged to come to terms to their own 
disadvantage. 

The other day I met the Venetian ambassador, who said that 
people were amazed at the manner in which your Majesty 
allowed the French to prosper at Boulogne and in Scotland, 
considering that your Majesty had it in your hand to stop the 
King of France by making a single sign without incurring any 
expense, for the one power the King of France feared was your 
Majesty. He added considerations upon the age of the King 
of England and the fact that the late King his father had entrusted 
him to your Majesty, saying that this war was a direct violation 
of the last treaty between France and England, besides which 
your Majesty held the Scots as his enemies because of their recent 
raids and depredations against your subjects. Ho went so far 
as to remark that even the French did not know what to make of it, 
but I, perceiving that this conversation was in reality a cross- 
examination, and that he desired to get something out of me, 
told him that your Majesty was a prince who wished to observe 
all treaties you had made with this and the other country, and 
not being obliged to defend Boulogne you were unwilling to give 
the King of France a chance of altering the friendly relations 
between the two countries, and particularly desired to avoid 
harming Christendom by picking a quarrel with the King for 
no valid reason. In this if took care to specify nothing, and 
indeed, Sire, even if I had wished to make any definite reply I 
should have had to invent sémething, as I know nothing of your 
Majesty’s intentions. The ambassador answered that the King 
of France was quite well aware of the conditions Paget had offered 
your Majesty, and that if such a chance had passed through his 
hands he would not have let it slip. To this I said that your 
Majesty’s intentions were thus all the more justified in the world’s 
eyes. He went on to say that in Italy people made sure that your 
Majesty would have trouble with the Pope over Piacenza, for the 
Pope had absolutely refused the conditions offered by your Majesty, 
and the Cardinal of Ferrara had sent a gentleman to the King, 
on purpose to inform him of this, which would cause the Council 
to be put off again. I judged these words to be intended to 
draw something worth while from me, so I was unwilling to talk 
longer, but merely said that I did not know in what state affairs 
were. He ended the conversation by saying that the 
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Seigniory of Venice intended to remain ‘in the same disposition 
towards your Majesty as in the past, which gives me cause to 
suppose that if such is the case it will not be by the amba&sador’s 
doing or advice, for I take him to be suspicious and an adversary 
to your Majesty’s cause. . . . 

The King is waiting for the Swiss commissaries to ratify the 
league, and has sent towards them treasurers and commissaries 
as far as Nevers to welcome them and pay their expenses. The 
Grisons have passed the league for 20,000 crowns which the King 
has promised to pay. 

It is said here that a sitting has been held at Baden in which 
the King obtained what he wanted, and that your Majesty’s 
commissuries who, they say, were sent there not only wasted 
their time, but were outraged by the peasants on their return, 
but I believe the last news to be unfounded. ‘The King is trying 
to obtain money on all sides, and 50,000 to 60,000 crowns raised 
in Brittany are being taken to camp. In spite of the French 
boasts that they have had the best of it in Scotland, as I wrote 
to your Majesty, it is said they really got the worst. Mercurius 
has told me that your Majesty may be certain that the King is 
working hard against you and that his intentions are of the worst. 
- . . I have sent to M. d’Arras a chronicle of the Kings of 
France that has newly been printed with many corrections and 
lying suppressions of facts. 

Compiégne, 2 September, 1549. 


The Emrrror to Van DER DELFT. 


We have received your letters of the 7th, 13th and 15th of 
last month, and have been glad to hear such detailed accounts 
of happenings in your part of the world; we consequently 
request you to continue to ascertain as much as possible and 
send us news from time to time. 

We have also noted your conversation with Controller Paget, 
and specially the good offices he said he had performed with 
the Protector by remonstrating to him what we said to Paget 
concerning the changes in religious affairs, about which, as your 
letters state, the Protector has since spoken to you. As it seems 
that this matter is progressing favourably, particularly in what 
concerns the Princess (i.e. the Lady Mary), you will continue to 
urge the Protector to give you the assurance in writing, about 
which we have already written to you, in order that hereafter 
she may remain in our ancient religion, and not violate the laws of 
the realm by so doing. And you may found your solicitations 
on the Protector’s own words when he said he would think about 
it when last you were with him. For the purpose of furthering 
the cause of our ancient religion in England while they are still 
unsettled in their policy, as you inform us, you will take care 
to lose no opportunity, when you see apy favourable one arise, 
to coax the conversation in that direction with the Protector 
or any other persons as you may see fit, and persuade them with 
all possible dexterity to restore religious matters, if not to their 
original condition, at any rate to that in which the late King 
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left them at his death, urging them, to avoid the danger of being 
accused at some later time of having introduced innovations 
during the King’s minority, or to leave the whole question 
to the General Council and meantime to conform to the Interim, 
though it seems that the best course would be to put matters 
back into their condition at the time of the late King’s death. 

As for the bulwark that the English have recently built near 
Gravelines, it can no longer be of any use to them as they have 
lost the forts they had made in the direction of Boulogne, and 
might only furnish the French with an excuse for attacking their 
older conquest (i.¢. Calais and its surroundings) if it were found to 
have been built on French territory. If they maintain that 
it was not built on French territory but on ours, you will vehemently 
insist on its immediate demolition, but if you are unable to move 
them, accept the Protector’s proposal for sending commissaries 
to the spot, and urge him to do so as soon as possible. You will 
inform us who they are and of what condition, and when they 
are to arrive at the said place, in order that we may send ours. 
If a good opportunity offers, you may speak again about the 
matter of the Knights of Rhodes, basing your remarks upon 
what we wrote to you that we had said to Paget ; but do not go 
into details unless we give you fresh orders. We are grateful 
for your zeal in our private subjects’ interest, and request you to 
favour all their undertakings as much as you can. Touching 
Sebastian Cabot, you will take the course that seems to you best 
calculated to obtain him freedom to go and execute his commission 
in Spain, or come over here. 

The English ambassador here resident presented himself before 
us at Valenciennes with letters of credence from the King his 
master, by virtue of which he exposed to us the manner in which 
the French had pretended to treat with the English until their 
forces were prepared, when they had declared war upon them, 
and thought to keep their ambassador prisoner. But the English 
had adopted the same policy, declared war on France and arrested 
every Frenchman in England, as answering for the French 
ambassador, in order that theirs might return safely to England. 
He declared in general terms that his King had wished to inform 
us of this. as we were his good father and brother, and he 
confidently hoped that we would not fail to grant him the help 
promised in the treaties, and would favour him as much as in 
reason we could. We replied that we were sorry matters 
had gone so far, and were happy to see the King treat us with 
so much confidence in having us informed in detail. We would 
certainly not fail to do for him everything to which the treaties 
bound us, whilst acting in an honourable manner towards the 
King of France. Before arriving at Valenciennes, while we were 
still at Arras, an English gentleman scnt from England brought 
to M. de Reux* certain articles concerning the treaties, upon 
which he demanded explanation. M. de Reux replied in the 
sense of the apostil written in the margin of the said article, 





* Variously spelt Reux, Reuil, Reulx. 
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of which we are sending you a copy in order that you may be 
forewarned, in case they should speak to you about it, and reply 
in the same tone. 

We will inform you that the King of France has also sent us 
a gentleman related to the Constable, called M. de Pot. This 
gentleman, giving as his reason the fact that the King his master 
and ourselves were near the frontier and one another, informed 
us that his master had long tried to persuade the King of England 
to cease the injuries he was doing him in violation of the last 
treaty and make amends for those already committed. The King 
of England scemed for a long time to wish to negotiate amicably, 
but instead of offering to make amends had demanded conditions 
that seemed strange in the King of France’s eyes, insisting on 
the payment of old pensions claimed by the English and on the 
abandonment of Scotland by the French, who were to hand over 
the Queen, that her marriage with the King of England might 
be consummated. Rather than abide this, the King of France 
had decided to declare war, and was informing us of the facts 
in order to be justified in our sight. We replied that we were 
sorry things had gone awry between the two Kings, as both were 
our good brothers and friends and it would have given us the 
greatest pleasure to see them find a means of agreeing. Both 
pretended to be in the right, but as we were no judge, we did not 
wish to pronounce sentence. The said gentleman then went 
away without any more words; and we are telling you of this 
because we imagine the English to have heard of this gentleman’s 
mission, and as they are suspicious you may tell them exactly 
what happened, in order that they may not imagine any 
extravagancies about it. 

Our sister. the Queen Dowager of Hungary, has recently written 
to us of an outrage committed by certain English warships in 
jravelines harbour, whence they not only carried off, by force and 
by night, some French ships that had put in there when pursued 
by the said Englishmen, but also seized and kept prisoners certain 
of our subjects whom the Captain of Gravelines had set to guard 
the said Frenchmen. We straitly charge you to speak very 
sharply to the Protector .in the sense of our sister’s letter ; and 
mention it elsewhere as you will, making the English understand 
that we have no intention whatever of putting up with such 
treatment, and that they had better see to remedying the matter 
in accordance with our sister’s letters. 

Mons-en-Hainaut, 2 September, 1549. 


Sept. 10. Simon ReNnarRD to the EMPEROR. 


Tee ana (Extract from a letter written in cipher.) 
¥, 28. It seems to me, Sire, that though the King and his gossip (i.e. 
the Constable) are making a great to-do about their capture 

of the forts near Boulogne, they arc net in reality as satisfied 

as they thought they would be. Besides, they expected to carry 

Ardres tower, and have been unable to do it because of bad 

weather, which has forced them to raise their camp and leave 


in the taken forts some infantry and 2,500 lansquenets who were 
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in those parts before, and 200 men-at-arms who are very badly 
off for clothes and accoutrements, Zor they have suffered heavy 
losses in horses. They all complain of their losses and give endless 
reasons why it would have been wiser of the King to pay 
up his 2.000.000 crowns to the English as he had agreed to do 
by the treaty than to spend 2,000,000 in building a great fort 
over against Ardres tower as he is now doing, and in other hazardous 
enterprises. And be their conquest as it may, I only know by 
the witness of my own eyes that I have not seen one smiling face 
among the people returned from the front. 

The King has sent the English ambassador to Montreuil to 
hand him over to his countrymen; and it is said that the 
ambassador is greatly surprised by the arrest at Montreuil of 
two servants of his whom he had sent to England. 

Amiens, 10 September, 1549. 


Summary of what Van der Delft instructed his man Jehan du 
Bois* to say to the Emperor. 


When the ambassador (i.e. Van der Delft) urged the Protector 
to grant an assurance for the Lady Mary, the Protector promised 
to send his reply by certain lords of the council, and a few days 
later the Great Master (of the Household, Lord St. John) and 
Controller Paget went to see the ambassador. They said to him 
that the King, Protector and Council would have preferred that 
the Lady Mary, like a wise and prudent lady, should have conformed 
with their laws and decrees in order to avoid any discord arising 
from diversity of religion and that they might not find themselves 
in such trouble with their subjects as they now had to lament. 
However, as she remained so fixed in her views that such conduct 
would do violence to her conscience, and as they desired to serve 
and please her, being the King’s sister and the second person in 
the kingdom, in every possible manner, above all in everything 
that concerned his Imperial Majesty, they would assure her by 
their promise given to M. Van der Delft in his capacity as the 
Emperor’s ambassador, that she should freely and without 
hindrance or interference continue divine service as she had been 
accustomed to have it celebrated in her house, and that her priests 
and the members of her household should incur no risk. To this 
the ambassador said that the Controller had well understood 
what his Majesty’s desire was, and that he might consider how 
little satisfied his Majesty would be unless he obtained. letters 
patent to the intended effect. And if he were to speak his mind, 
he thought it unsafe to trust to their spoken words and promises, 
for he had had several others given him by them, and afterwards 
broken, as he exposed in detail. Besides this it might happen 
that the Councillors who gave this promise might subsequently 
be absent, and others who had no knowledge of the matter might 
cling to the. decrees. The Great Master and Controller did not 
contradict this but, as if in agreement, said that they would make 
their report and see how the lady might the better be assured, 
for such was their aim. 


* or Duboys. : 
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While this report was being made it seemed good to the 
ambassador to yisit the said lady, who had come from Norfolk 
to New Hall* principally in order to communicate certain things* 
to him. So with the knowledge of the Protector, Great Master 
and Controller Paget, who sent their humble recommendations 
to her Grace, the ambassador went to New Hall and told her 
what his Majesty had done for her assurance, for which her Grace 
said she could never thank his Majesty humbly enough. With 
regard to the assurance, however, she would demand nothing 
beyond the verbal promise, if it seemed good to his Majesty, 
because if letters were accepted she feared they might amount to 
@ recognition of the laws against religion, which she would always 
deny, for these innovations were no laws, nor had they the force _ 
of laws, for they were not duly given, but contrary to (the service 
of) God, to her father’s will and the welfare of the realm. 
Nevertheless, she leaves the whole question to hig Majesty, as 
not only the one person in this world whom she may look upon as 
a father, but her one refuge and comfort. The éwo (the Lady 
Mary and Van der Delft) together decided that if either she 
or he were asked how the Council’s promise pleased her, they 
should answer with one accord that she had no doubt that 
the Protector and Council would treat her as a person of her 
quality deserved, and would not urge her to load her conscience, 
but let her live in quict with all her household unmolested, though 
in the past they had troubled her a trifle too much, for which ahs 
desired to blame no one in particular, but would pray God for 
the whole Council in general, that He might repair the wretched 
condition of the realm in His service. 

The Lady Mary had received trustworthy information that 
there was much rivalry and division in the Council, for the Earls 
of Warwick, Southampton and Arundel, and the Great Master 
were working against the Protector and his new Council and 
sending to sound her to see if she would lend her favour to an 
attack on the Protector, whom they wished to impeach for lese- 
majestie. She therefore begged the ambassador to send his 
Secretary to his Majesty in order to obtain his good advice as to 
how she was to behave if matters went further, as they doubtless 
would all the sooner if she were to lend an ear. However, if 
pressed, she would say as she had said before that she never 
interfered in government. nor would she do so now, but was sad 
to seo the realm going to perdition so fast that there was no longer 
any knowledge of God nor of reason, for which she could blame 
no man more than another, because by their common advice 
things had fallen into their present disorder and desperate condition. 
All that she was able to do was to pray God, as she continued 
to do every day, that He might have mercy upon them and that 
matters might at least be restored as they were when the late 
King her father left them ; and if they insisted she would excuse 
herself on the ground that she could d> nothing in this world 
without his Majesty’s advice. She said further that she feared 


*N ew Hall, in Essex, was successively: occupied by Margaret, | Countess of Salis- 
bury, Mary and Elizabeth. The house still exists, and is now a convent. 
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Paget might have to suffer because of his great friendship with 
the Protector, but he was wise and would know how to look out 
for himself. So on account of her’ requests and the likelihood 
of something coming of the matter, the ambassador told her 
he would not fail to send his man to his Majesty. 

The ambassador stayed at New Hall four days, and received 
many favours from her Grace. On his return to London he heard 
how the Earl of Warwick had defeated the peasants in Norfolk, 
killing some 3,000 of them but with greater loss on his side than 
he cared to confess. Desiring to send these news to his Majesty 
and also the last word on the assurance, the ambassador sent to 
the Protector to obtain it, but the Protector made answer that 
Paget was out of town and that as soon as he was back, which 
would probably be on Tuesday next, he would send for the 
ambassador, as he had other things as well to tell him. 

Meanwhile the ambassador sent his secretary to call on the 
Earl of Southampton and find out something about the above- 
mentioned faction, for though it was said that Southampton was 
ill, he suspected this might be an excuse for not going to court, 
as Southampton knew the Protector bore him no good will. The 
Earl spoke freely, though in confidence, to the secretary, repeating 
his customary assertions to the effect that if the English were 
wise they would regard his Majesty as a father, and that he 
regretted to see public affairs fallen into such confusion, but hoped, 
with God’s help and his Majesty’s favour, that they might be 
remedied. As for his indisposition, he was so far on the road to 
improvement that he was able to go to court, but he trusted 
the ambassador so entirely that he would not conceal from him 
that he desired not to hurry his return to court on account of the 
Protector’s ill-will towards him. The secretary told him that he 
was on the point of going over to his Majesty on private business, 
and that if he (Southampton) knew of any good plan for improving 
affairs the ambassador would not fail to solicit his Majesty on the 
subject, but as for himself he saw no other way than to take a stand 
on the late King’s will. To this Southampton said: ‘That would 
be going too far, for it would look as if it came from me or from 
some other private individual, but you may tell the ambassador 
that the Council has decided (if the Protector’s new council does 
not reverse it) to send someone to his Majesty to inform him of the 
manner in which the King of France has invaded us and to tell 
him in what necessity we are, begging good advice and assistance 
of him as of a father.’ The ambassador considers that his 
Majesty might reply in that event that, unless they intended to 
set matters in better order in religion as well as in the law, neither 
he nor any other Prince in Christendom would be able to advise 
them. When the secretary sounded Southampton on the promise 
for the Lady Mary’s assurance, he replied: ‘‘ I think that those 
who have molested her will do so no more, and even though they 
were to begir afresh she has many good servants, of whom I hold 
myself to be one.” 

It is evident from the foregoing that this government has 
many enemies in the Council. The ambassador has heard the 
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same story from a person of trust, to whom Controller Paget 
appears to have lamented, with tears in his eyes, the condition 
of the realm. ‘The ambassador replied that he could impute 


of his important post. 

As the Protector delayed giving a reply concerning the Lady 
Mary for several] days, saying that he was obliged to communicate 
again with the Council, and had other matters of interest to his 
Majesty to speak about to the ambassador, the ambassador 
decided not to put off sending his secretary longer, in order that 


over to his Majesty than to the French. 

Forces are being sent to Scotland, where a company of 
Spaniards has been taken by surprise by the French not far from 
Berwick ; and the ambassador believes it to be true that the 
English will have to abandon Haddington. 


VaN DER DELFT to the Emprror.* 


Sire, since my man’s departure I have twice been to see the 
Protector. On the first occasion he complained bitterly of the 
answer I had given to the Great Master and Controller Paget 
when they told me the Council would give me its promise in the 
matter of the assurance demanded for the Lady Mary. He 
said that I had made a reflection upon his honour by rejecting 
his word as if he had at any time broken it, for though he might 
occasionally have granted’ me something which he afterwards 


Majesty. 

Then I repeated to him everything I had said to the Great Master 
and Controller, as my man has informed your Majesty, and gave 
so detailed an account of the shortcomings I had noticed in the 
keeping of his promises that he saw ft to change the conversation, 
and said to me: “I wish to speak to you, and communicate 
to you something we have got into our possession, and which 
will enable the Emperor to understand+what he may look for 
from the King of France.” With this he showed me two letters 





* This letter, a few short Passages of which are in cipher, is written entirely in 
Van der Delft’s hand. 
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from the Governor and Lieutenant of Marseilles, and desired to 
show me the seals and signatures because he wished to send copies 
of the same to your Majesty through the English ambassador. 
As your Majesty will have seen these I -vill not repeat the contents 
of the letters here. 

Next he gave me a long lecture on the kind of friendship the 
French entertained for your Majesty, and finally came to the 
point: that he wished your Majesty would undertake some 
enterprise with the English against France, for they, he said, 
would give your Majesty such assistance that you would soon 
get the better of the enemy. I told him that your Majesty had 
no cause for going to war with the French unless they broke 
the treaty you and they had made with the late King of England’s 
consent, as Controller Paget also heard definitely from your 
Majesty. The Protector then made lament about the peasant 
rising both because of the loss of men it caused them and the 
obstacles it placed in the way of their other affairs ; and so ended 
our talk without his speaking of the forts taken in the 
Boulonnais. 

After receiving your Majesty’s letters of the 2nd instant, [ 
went to the Protector again and laid before him what your Majesty 
commanded me touching the newly made bulwark near Gravelines, 
in order that the English might’ have it demolished. However, 
as the Protector sticks to it that the bulwark is within their 
territory, I finally accepted his offer to send commissaries to the 
spot to end the difference with those deputed by your Majesty 
and, also, if it please your Majesty, to settle the matter of the 
Frenchman seized near Gravelines harbour. For the remonstrance 
I made in accordance with your Majesty's letters profited me not 
at all in obtaining restitution ; on the contrary the English persist 
that the prize was not taken in your Majesty’s territory but in 
the enemy's, for the land in question was given by the King 
of England to M. de St. Paul, who was still a feudatory of the 
King’s. As I cannot carry this dispute further without 
instructions from your Majesty, I will await the same unless it 
be your pleasure that the. question be examined by the 
commissaries deputed by both sides for the matter of the bulwark, 
whom the English desire your Majesty to appoint first. On 
this point I said to them that, as they had first suggested 
this remedy for trouble caused by the English, they ought to 
name their men first, in order that your Majesty might send yours 
at the same time. Thus they took two days’ delay to make the 
appointment, and I will not fail to inform your Majesty at once 
of the quality of their nominees. Matters in this realm are 
restless for change. The split in the Council is not so well 
hidden but that the ill-feeling between the Protector and the 
Earl of Warwick is well known. Paget begged me the other 
day to sound the Earl and try to bring him round to a better 
disposition -regarding religion, but I have not yet attempted 
to do so, as I am waiting for your Majesty’s instructions sent 
by my man. 

London, 15 September, 1549. 
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What the Emperor commanded Jehan Dubois, Secretary 
to Van der Delft, to reply to the points which he was 
instructed to lay before his Majesty. = 


The ambassador’s reply to the Great Master and Controller 


to solicit for it, now that certain of the Councillors seem 
favourable, especially as it may be hoped that the Protector, 
being in the situation described by the ambassador, may give 
in out of fear, be his own will inclined thereto or not. And it 
is far better to adopt this course rather than, by giving importance 
to the point, raised by the Lady Mary, of the questionable 


promises are considered. 
As for certain Councillors’ machinations against the Protector, 
it does not for the present seem opportune that such an important 


with the Protector’s knowledge, because of his resentment that 
she alone should have opposed the decrees which he, urged by 
his wife, has obtained and published on religion. It may be 
that he dares not attack her directly, as she is supported by his 
Majesty, and is looking for another way of revenging himself 
by accusing her of plotting against the government of the realm. 


towards him and his affairs, in order to model his relations with 
France profitably. Therefore the ambassador will approve her 
late reply, and exhort her to repeat it in whatever manner she be 


desires no intrigues and’ will accuse no one, but only wishes, 
because of her duty and affection towards the King, her lord 


about, supplicating Him to inspire the Councillors, for other 
We. 34437, 29 
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means of furthering the cause has she none. His Majesty also 
commands the ambassador to have.a care, when he is conversing 
with anyone, to show no passion against the Protector and those 
who rule the country for the above reasons, but merely to desire 
its repose, tranquillity and prosperity. He will listen carefully 
to all that is said to him, and send reports of all happenings from 
time to time. 

The secretary brought a ring which the Princess received some 
time ago from his Majesty, and which she gave him as a token, 
as well of his written instructions as, it is supposed, of her desire 
to leave England, a matter in which, saving correction, the said 
lady ought not to be encouraged, because of the great difficulty 
that would be met with in getting her out of the realm, and the 
problem of supporting her over here, for in such event nothing 
might be expected for her from England. 

Since the above was written the English ambassador has 
informed his Majesty, on behalf of the King, his master, and the 
Protector, that he has heard a special envoy is to be sent hither. 
And the ambassador declared in great confidence, begging his 
Majesty to keep it a secret, that the English were in dire need 
of money, and that the King of France was making the greatest 
efforts to recover Boulogne, which they, for their credit’s sake, 
would be unwilling to give up, saying in conclusion that they 
were in a most difficult position. He consequently implored 
his Majesty to remember the trust the late King had reposed 
in him when he so cordially recommended his son to him at the 
end of his life, and to consent to advise the English as to what 
they should do in the present case. In meditating his reply, 
his Majesty remembered the opinion expressed to the ambassador 
by the Earl of Southampton, and though the English ambassador 
refrained out of modesty from pressing the point, it seemed to 
his Majesty suitable to show him that he was anxious to comply 
with his desire, and therefore he instructed the Bishop of Arras 
to answer, in substance, that his Majesty deeply regretted, because 
of his affection for the King, every occurrence that might disturb 
him, and also his present need, which his Majesty would keep 
secret as the ambassador desired. As far as his Majesty 
understood the situation, and consequently could give advice, 
it seemed to him that the principal cause of distress was the 
divided state of the realm brought about by the change in religious 
matters, and by lack of justice and order. And as all Christian princes 
were repelled from the affection they naturally would bear England 
for this very reason of religious change, it seemed to his Majesty 
that the English might seize the opportunity offered by this 
winter, while bad weather protected them from attacks from 
France, and after strengthening all their strongholds for fear 
of surprises, to remedy the condition of religion while there was 
yet time, to conform with all the states of Catholic Christendom, 
to reform justice and administration, and to put down revolt. 
Thus when next year came they might the better resist all attacks 
directed against them. M. Van der Delft is to be informed of this, 
in order that if they speak to him in England on the subject he 
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Stvon Rewarp to the EmPrror, 


(Extract from a letter written in cipher.) : 
Since the King’s camp before Boulogne was broken up, he has 
heard that the English have made an attack upon the Rhine- 


supply the lack there was of it. The King has therefore been 
moved to send two companies of men-at-arms towards Boulogne, 
besides those he has in that quarter already, and all are to winter 
on that frontier. According to what ‘T have heard, if this 
campaign were to be begun afresh it would not be carried on in 
the same way. for people here are led by what they hear and see 
to believe that this attack on England will dispose your Majesty 
all the more to make war on France if you have any mind to 
do so, and that if your Majesty joins the affray the English will 
take heart to revenge themselves here and there while the French 
have their hands full with your Majesty ; for the English are 
irritated by the cruelty shown to their men in Salaich (?) fort 
and the strange fashion of opening hostilities while friendly 
negotiations were proceeding, breaking the treaty of peace that 
was passed so short a time ago. The French also know that 
whenever your Majesty cares to do So, you may make a good 
Treason for war against their King out of ‘the leagues into which 
he has entered, on conditions contrary to the friendly relations 
he is always talking about. in order to retain possession of the 
territory he has usurped. I presume that your Majesty has already 
been informed that he is urging the members of the leagues to 
include the countries he now possesses and may hereafter possegs, 
showing openly his hostile-intention towards your Majesty, and 
at the same time the fact that he wishes to dissemble until he ig 
strong enough to fight. It is said publicly that if the King had 
listened to M. de Vendéme and the Italian captains he would 
have temporised with the English, not out of fear of their strength 
but of your Majesty, for this campaign must split up the French 
forces and devour much money, and they lay little store by the taking 


nor because of their recently built one, since battering ships from 
that distance will be uncertain work, and two out of every three 
will succeed in reaching the harbour. Also the advice of those 
who are trying to persuade the King to sink ten or twelve heavily 
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ballasted ships in the entrance of Boulogne harbour is unprofitable 
because the sea is too deep at high tide and at low tide it would 
be possible to burn the wood ; so without taking Ardres tower it 
will be very difficult to capture Boflogne unless it be ruined, 
which is believed to be hardly possible because of the character 
of the ground. I observe that the King now understands these 
arguments better than he did before this campaign, and shows 
and confesses his fear of your Majesty ; for he has forbidden 
his governors and captains in the neighbourhood of Boulogne 
to enter your Majesty’s territory or make any incursions in the 
English Older Conquest. He has expressly ordered M. d’Albret 
to disband the men he had collected, and to send his lansquenets 
by different roads towards Boulogne, for whose payment he has 
ordered 20,000 crowns to be raised in Guyenne; and this is 
true whatever may be said to the contrary. To satisfy all the 
commands expressed in your Majesty’s last letters, I will add 
that M. de Vendéme is going to Vendéme to refresh himself 
until All Saints’ day, when he is to-bring his wife to meet the 
King in Paris or Fontainebleau. 3 

The goldsmith tells me that one Frane-Coeur, who has been 
in the habit of frequenting the English, has been approaching 
the Captain of Boulogne to hand it over to the King of France 
for 50,000 crowns. . . . 

Compiégne, 17 September, 1549. 


Smon Renarp to the Empzror, 

(Extract.) 

... The King has been informed during the last few days 
that M. de Thermes has taken two places in Scotland that were 
held by the English, and that M. de Chatillon was bombarding 
the break-water the English have made in Boulogne harbour 
and call the Dunette, which they hoped would afford protection 
from bombardment from fort Chatillon. 

News have come from England that the English have been 
fighting among themselves about religion. . . . 

Compiégne, 20 September, 1549. 


Van DER Derr to the EMPEror. 


As the members of the Council only assemble on Sundays at 
Hampton Court, where the King now is, I sent thither one-of my 
men to learn whom they wish to depute for settling the matters of the 
bulwark near Gravelines and the seizure of ships ; for the result of 
all the steps I have taken since I last wrote has been nothing but a 
statement from the Protector that the affair was of such 
importance that he was unwilling to come to any decision on 
it without obtaining the’common opinion of the Council. And 
so I am expesting my man back to-day or to-morrow, but as I have 
the opportunity presented by the departure of this courier, I 
wish to inform your Majesty of the delay, though I hope I may 
send the names and condition of the commissaries by the next. 
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Last night, Sire, my secretary arrived here, and I shall follow 
your Majesty's commands, and exhort the Lady Mary to repeat 
her former reply and avoid entering into any intrigues or actusing 
anyone, however insistently she may be pressed. At the same 
time I shall take care to display no prejudice, but, Sire, were it 
not for your orders I should ill be able to conceal my dislike of 
such a poor and wicked government as this, that: is going from 
bad to worse and cares for nothing but abolishing our ancient 
religion, as has been manifested once more by the action that 
has been brought during the last week against the Bishop of 
London* who was formerly ambassador in your Majesty’s court. 
When the Bishop attempted to defend his opinion touching 


that everything constituted and decreed in this kingdom since 
the late King’s death has been duly done, notwithstanding the 
King’s minority. After a lively defence of his action he was taken 
out of his house by night and thrown into a prison where common 
thieves are confined ; and this was done last Friday, when the 
suit was prorogated until Monday, which is to-day. He has 
continued his defence this morning, though as a Prisoner, and 
everyone is scandalised that he should suffer the penalty before 


sentence and thus have no freedom in defending himse » while 


against him. It is true that in his reply he decked them out 
in such apparel (les habilla de telle sorte) that all the audience 
could tell that pure malice, and the desire to strike the Bishop 
down and take his see, which they say will be confiscated by the 
King, was the cause of the whole matter. 

On the other hand, no improvement is observed in the keeping 
of order or the administration of justice, and the people are all 
in confusion, and with ore common voice lament the present 
state of things. The chief pirates who have so often robbed your 
Majesty’s subjects come and go at court, are favoured in their 
malpractices and made use of. There is no decent administration 


that Lord Clinton, commander of Boulogne, does nothing but 
cry out for more men, whilst here they are disbanding those they 
had in readiness, like Hacfort’s and Malatesta’s companies, 
and they say the same will be done with Germain’s. ‘T also 
hear that the English army in Scotland has lost much ground 
since the Spaniards were defeated and their captain, Julian, taken 





* Dr. Edmund Bonner, the great heretic-burner of Mary’s reign, 
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prisoner, and it is considered certain that they will have to 
abandon Haddington which has eost this kingdom so dear, and 
all because they are harnessed to the Protector’s fancy against 
the opinion of the other Councillors, 4s they have often told me. 

So, Sire, considering the disgust felt by everyone for what is 
going on here. I cannot believe that the Protector will be able 
to stand much longer. He seems not to care greatly for Boulogne, 
perhaps because of the small hope he sees of relieving and keeping 
it. However, I perceive that he hopes that your Majesty’s 
friendly relations with France, though he was unable to draw you 
into a war by sending over Paget, will not last long, and he bases 
his expectations on the intercepted letters about which I wrote 
to your Majesty not long ago, above all on one sent from 
Switzerland to the French court, in which it was stated that 
M. de Granvelle had arrived at Besangon and was going with the 
Prince of Piedmont to raise troops for some undertaking your 
Majesty intended to carry out, which was greatly alarming the 
Switzers and putting the men of Berne on their guard. Thus 
the Protector’s manner of persuading himself (i.e. of the 
likelihood of a war between France and the Emperor) makes 
him dally all the more before spending money on making his 
position secure against France. Meantime the English are very 
badly off, and the Protector himself in an exceedingly tight 
place. His chief care is to avoid expenses, and seize every 
opportunity for delay and temporising ; for whatever petition or 
suit I take to him, he grants it me and pays in words without 
any practical result, as recently happened with regard to the 
assurance for the Lady Mary. and the affairs of Sebastian Cabot 
and of several private individuals entrusted to my management 
by your Majesty. 

Your Majesty may know, in order that you may the better 
understand the intentions of the English,’ that Paget himself 
told me he had had a dispute with the Protector, but that he 
found no one willing to help him, complaining of the Protector’s 
character, who could not see two Councillors speaking together 
without becoming jealous, and telling me in’ great confidence 
that some other means of maintaining the kingdom would have 
to be looked for. Since then he has sent to me one Dr. Brun, 
a native of Metz in Lorraine who is in the King’s service here, 
in good repute with the Protector and a great favourite of Paget— 
though Brun did not wish me to know Paget had sent him to me. 
This person told me he knew he had offended your Majesty, 
but though it were to cost his blood he did not wish to fail to 
communicate his opinion, in order that it might be seen what 
course was best in accordance with your Majesty’s interest. 
He then gave me a long rambling account of the need in which 
the English were struggling, and said he could wish to gee your 
Majesty make more open profession of your friendship for the 
King, in ofder to keep the English devoted to you; for he feared 
that if your Majesty did not do so, someone else might interfere 
and reconcile them with France, which would not be in your 
Majesty's interest ; but the English would certainly be forced, 
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Boulogne or no Boulogne, to court the friendship of France unless 
your Majesty helped them. To this I replied what seemed to 
me opportune. . 

After the King left for Hampton Court, the Earl of Warwick 
stayed here, and on his way to Greenwich where he was to retire, 





friend of mine, a native of your Majesty’s dominions and algo 
& man in the earl’s confidence, who told me everything the earl 
had said about me, the upshot of which was that he doubted 
if he could trust me because he well knew I was a great friend 
of the Protector and of his party, which made him afraid that I 
would inform the Protector of what he should say to me. How- 
ever, he would confide in the friendship I had always shown 
him, and come and converse with me? After I had con- 
gratulated him on his safe return and the exploits he had 
performed, we talked on various subjects, and at last he. 
displayed his discontent with the Protector, saying that. now 
was the time for your Majesty to come forward as the King’s 
father. I assured’ him that your Majesty desired nothing but 
the King’s and his realm’s good, and would be glad to see 
everything here in such condition that God might thereby be 
served and the kingdom prosper, for your Majesty had no other 
object in view, as he (Warwick) might have heard from the 
English ambassadors. He then said: “You must know that 
Ambassador Hoby is entirely devoted to the Protector, and his 
creature.” As he put off our conversation until another day, 
when he said he would come and dine with me and some other 
Councillors, I kept back what I intended to say about religion, 
for I hoped to be able to sway him, which is more than may be 
expected of the Protector, who, whatever hopeful words he may 
utter, is in reality quite hardened and: won over by his wife to 
continue persecuting good people and advancing and favouring 
the wicked. Wherefore, Sire, I humbly beg your Majesty to 
let me know as soon as possible whether, while not taking any 
part as ambassador, I might not as a private person say what 
seems to me necessary to the restoration of our ancient religion 
and preservation of friendly relations between the King and 
your Majesty, though without showing any personal prejudice 
against anyone. 

The English ambassador coming from France arrived at Dover 
yesterday, and I think the one from here will also have reached 
his country by now. I also have hopes that God intends to suffer 
no longer the seductions practised by Martin Bucer, for he is 
so ill that a long life is unlikely in his case. 

The Rhinegrave, who has been here, came to say good-bye 
to me and told me he was well speeded by the English, but would 
never consent to serve here without your Majesty’s permission and 
favour. However, I have heard of a plate where he confidentially 
complained that his parting was as poor and miserable as all the 
rest have met with, so there is not one nation that is satisfied. 

London, 23 September, 1549. 
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Simon RENARD to the Emperor. 


"(Extract from a letter in cipher. 

. .. The King has had trustworthy news that Boulogne has 
been revictualled and the Dunette* répaired. He is sending the 
2,000 lansquenets, who were in M. d’Albret’s territory, together 
with 2,000 Gascons, to the forts before Boulogne. They are to 
pass through Poitou to Normandy and there take ship, as the 
goldsmith tells me. 

The French are making fun of the King’s journey and return, 
saying he will have to go to Rome to be absolved of the oath 
he swore never to come gack before he had taken Boulogne ; 
and the people say that the gossip (i.e. the Constable) suffered 
from cold feet. 

M. de Morette and three or four other gentlemen went towards 
your Majesty to witness the entry into Antwerp, and are not 
yet back... . 

Compiegne, 2 October, 1549. 


FERNANDO Gonzaca to the EMPEROR. 


(Extract.) 

A few days ago the Pope summoned to Rome the gentlemen 
of Piacenza who conspired, sending the writing of which I join 
a copy. I thought the matter over, and then ordered the said 
gentlemen to give me a memorial in which mention should be 
made of the summons and of the reasons that had moved them 
to conspire against the person of Duke Pier Luigi, telling them 
I would give them further instructions. When the memorial 
had been presented to me, in the terms your Majesty will see 
from the copy I am sending, I decreed with the Council’s advice 
that, on hearing the reasons adduced in it, the gentlemen should 
not consider themselves bound to present themselves in Rome, 
and commanded them not to do so under pain of confiscation 
of goods, and committing rebellion, because, as they were of 
Piacenza and under your Majesty’s jurisdiction, anyone who had 
anything against them ought to apply directly to me. My 
motives for so doing were two : first, the obligation your Majesty 
has to protect these conspirators, and that I also owe them, not 
merely as your Majesty’s minister but for the other reasons well 
known to your Majesty ; and second, my opinion that no other 
reply ought to be given to such empty pretension§ to continue 
a sort of indirect jurisdiction over Piacenza on the Pope’s- part. 

Milan, 4 October, 1549. 


Van DER Dztrr to the EMPEROR. 


Sire, on his return from his house about sixty miles from 
London, the Protector summoned some lords of the Council, 
such as the Earls of Warwick and Southampton and others who 
were here, te go to Hampton Court where the King was, but they 
delayed in going so long that the Protector began to suspect 
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they were brewing something against him, specially as he and 
the Earl of Warwick had shown their dislike of ‘one another 
in letters. Last Sunday the Archbishop of Canterbtiry was 
summoned bY letters from the King. and caused a preacher 
to proclaim that all those who were loyal to the King should 


day the same appeal was made in all directions by letters from 
the Protector. The result was that over 4,000 peasants 
immediately assembled at court, where the Protector was without 
any members of the Council except the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Controller Paget and Dr. Smith, one of the secretaries. On 
the same day, early, assembled in London the Earls of Warwick 
and Southampton, the Great Master of the Household, the Earl 
of Arundel, Mr. Baker,* Mr. North, the first secretary Dr. Petre, 
other councillors, the Marquis of Northampton and several more 


London, and put a garrison of their men into it. The Protector, 
immediately informed of this assembly and its doings, produced 
the King in the Presence of the court. « The King said he was 
displeased that an attempt should be made to take his uncle 
the Protector away from him, and prayed that all would help him 
in resisting, for he himself was clothed, and ready to arm. The 
Protector also voiced complaints that his destruction was 
being plotted on false accusations, and that he should never be 
found guilty, for it all Sprang out of malice and rank treason. 
He then had the Peasants divided into squadrons, and assigned 
them quarters as if he expected to fight ; but about five in the 
afternoon he sent his wife off to her house, and she went out 
weeping, very badly handled in words by the courtiers and 
peasants, who put all this trouble down to her. Immediately 
afterwards all the peasants were sent away to their homes ; and 
at about seven o’clock the King and the Protector departed 


said : ‘‘ When you return to London tell the Emperor’s 
ambassador in what condition you saw me, and that he was a 
great prophet.” Then, with tears in his eyes ; “ Recommend me 
to him.” Monday, which was yesterday, the Council met here in a 
public house in the middie of the town, and commons and nobles 
conferred at length both before and after dinner. The same 
day Lord Shrewsbury, one of the most powerful men in the 
kingdom, the Lord Chancellort and all the others who were 


except for the Earl of Derby, who is to come to-day. The same 
evening very late the Lord Warden§ and Mr. Wotton (Dr. 
Nicholas Wotton), who was ambassador.in France a short while 








* Probably Sir John Baker, 

t Edward, first Lord North. 

{ Richard,. Lord Rich. 

§ Sir Thomas Cheyne. Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. 
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ago, came to me and said that the lords of the Council had sent 
them to inform me of what had ocurred, in order that I might 
the better inform your Majesty. They then made a long speech 
on the state of the kingdom at the late King’s death, and how 
it had afterwards been brought so low by the evil government 
of the Duke of Somerset, who had been moved by ambition to 
manage affairs for his own private profit and according to his 
will, without heeding the Councillors, who had endured so long, 
because he was a near relative of the King, in the hope that he 
would eventually be amenable to reason. But seeing that it 
availed them nothing, and that everything at home and abroad 
was going from bad to worse, as I myself had seen, and that 
Somerset persisted in his wickedness and called in the peasants 
to oppress the nobility and make himself master and tyrant 
of all, the lords of the Council, to whom the late King had entrusted 
his son and the kingdom, seeing the danger in which the King 
and the first estate of the realm were placed, had taken matters 
into their hands and hoped to put them into such shape that 
the country’s welfare might be a little better assured. With 
your Majesty’s favour they hoped to regain the esteem and 
reputation they had lost in so short a time through the bad 
overnment of the Duke, who had had no care but to build houses 
‘or himself and deliver the realm to the enemy. In reply, Sire, 
I said I was very sorry that things had come to such a pass, for 
T had hoped that better means for setting everything aright 

ight be found; but as they said they had tried every means, 
and no way of remedying matters had been found, I doubted 
not that, like the wise and discreet men they were, they would 
act as God’s service and the King’s and his realm’s required ; 
for your Majesty loved their realm as much as your own, as Mr. 
Wotton, who had been ambassador in your Majesty’s court, could 
bear witness. To this they said: “Things shall be righted 
now or never.”” And with this they took their leave. 

I perceive, Sire, that the Protector will be so loaded with 
crimes that he will never get himself acquitted of all of them, 
and it will cost him his life if he falls into his enemy’s hands. 
The Council have some 5,000 horse and plenty of infantry with 
them, and there is not a man in town who does not curse the 
Protector. I am unable to think what makes Controller Paget 
stay so long with him, and I hope he will come to-day and conform 
with the rest, as several of the smaller fry have just done. [ 
assured those who came to me of his integrity, which is well known 
also to themselves, and he will amply prove when he bears witness. 
I trust that nothing but good may come of this change, especially 
because it has been accomplished by common accord and without 
confusion ; and it is affirmed that the Bishop of London will be 
taken out of prison, as it is thought will also be done in the Bishop 
of Winchester’s case. As all the foremost Councillors are catholics, 
it may be that the Earl of Warwick intends to range himself 
on their side, for he has forbidden his household to eat meat on 
Fridays under severe penalties. In two or three days’ time these 
people will set out for Windsor, which cannot hold out long ; 
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and it may be anticipated that when the Protector has been 
proclaimed a traitor by them, the very peasants will forsake him, 
However, it, is said that he is making ready for defence, and 
summoning peasants from all sides by letters written in the King’s 
hand. I will send news immediately I receive any. 

The Lady Mary has sent to me, asking me to despatch one 
of my men to her at once, as I am doing, for I am sure she wishes 
to have my advice as to what she had better reply if interrogated. 


effect, but only that they would show her greater respect than 
in the past. T have recently informed the lady in question, 
by means of her servant, of what your Majesty commanded 
on this point. May it please your Majesty, when you have 
heard of the present state of affairs, to tell me what I am to 
do. 

Ambassador Hoby arrived last Saturday at court, before 
the trouble began, and repaired to his house the same day ; but 
on Sunday he came back, and I hear he is now at Windsor. He 
has sent me your Majesty’s letter. 

The Protector had told me that he had appointed commissaries 
on the question of the bulwark, the Lieutenant of Calais castle, 
Brian, and the Controller of the same place, named Hall. 

London, 8 October, 1549, 


VAN DER DELFT to the Emperor. 


Sire, after my last letters to your Majesty, dated. the sth 
instant which was Tuesday, the Protector persisted in fortifying 
himself at Windsor, keeping the peasants round him, and the 
King in hishands. But when the Council had made its proclama- 
tion in which the Protector was declared to be a traitor for having 
destroyed the kingdom by his avarice, taken everything for 
himself, unsettled the people, and finally carried off the King 
in order to make himself Sovereign lord of all in defiance of the 
commands left by the late King, and in spite of the repeated 
admonitions of the Council, those who remained with him began 
to fail, until on Thursday evening news came that Paget had 
succeeded in depriving him of the possession of the King’s person. 
Informed of this, the Council immediately sent a number of horse- 
men, servants of the King, to Paget, and on Saturday morning 
all the lords of the Council, accompanied by a fair number of 
men, though not enough to constitute an army, left for Windsor. 
As far as I have been able to hear they held no communication 


+ with the Protector, who was there under guard, but did so with 





* Doubtless Sir Michael Stanhope, 
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and first of the King’s gentlemen, Mr. Ling, the Protector’s steward, 
Mr. Wolf, of the King’s privy. chamber, and a Mr. Bree (Bray ?)* 
who had charge of the administration, of justice in the county 
of Kent and was a great partisan of the new religion. In passing 
through the streets the Protector had scant respect shown him, 
and said repeatedly to the people that he was no traitor, but as 
faithful a servant of the King as any man. I do not know what 
will become of the Archbishop of Canterbury ; nothing at all 
is being said about him, and I have not yet been able to find 
out what they intend to do with the Protector, but as they say 
the King, who arrived at Hampton Court yesterday, will be 
here with all the Councillors within two hours, I imagine that 
they will then send me some communication of their plans. I 
suspect they will despatch someone towards your Majesty, as 
well in order to justify their conduct as to make sure of your 
Majesty’s favour, for when this undertaking was begun the 
Earl of Warwick had me told that they would soon send over a 
person who should be to your Majesty's taste, which led me to 
hope it might be the Bishop of Winchester or the Earl of 
Southampton, for at that moment Paget was not in good odour 
bite the Council, though I hope he may have gained his point 
ry now. 

I hope to be able to write more fully to your Majesty within 
two or three days, but dare not omit to inform you of the above 
by the present courier, whom I am sending on purpose. I implore 
your Majesty to tell me how I am to behave now. 

I have heard that Ambassador Hoby was not particularly well 
received by the Protector, and as I wrote to your Majesty his 
arrival fell at an unlucky time. Though he has always been 
devoted to the Protector, as his creature, he has not tried to 
do anything for him in the present business, for he was offended 
that the Protector should have given certain offices that became 
vacant at the death of Mr. Denny,t a Councillor, and were 
coveted by Hoby, to other of his henchmen. This is said to have 
been one of the causes of his return. 

London, 14 October, 1549. 


The Emperor to Van Dur DELFT. 
We have received your letters of the 8th instant, and greatly 


" appreciate the despatch with which you have informed us of the 


present state of things in England, concerning which we dre of 
the same opinion as yourself. If the enterprise against the 
Protector is being organised by the Council’s common consent, 
and if they already have so large a number of horse in such good 
order, whilst the Protector has only peasants and not in great 
numbers, together with the ill-will shown by the greater part 
of the kingdom against the Protector, he will have his hands full 
if he is to extricate himself. We could have wished, as we said 
not long ago at Bruges to Controller Paget, that he had not 





* Ho is referred to later as being “ really called Gree.” 
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introduced so many changes during the minority of the King, 
especially in what concerns religion, for, as we also said to Paget, 
such is the fruit that is usually gathered from them.” As we 
spoke to him’ so clearly, you need not fear, when opportunity 
arises, modestly to exhort those who have influence with the Kin, 
to consider the evil results of religious change, and return to the 
old faith outright, or at least put matters back as they were 
at the time of the late King’s death, so that when the present King 


his minority. They should also have a@ care, as we recently said 
to the English ambassador, to do their utmost to put the kingdom 
into a better state of defence, and hand it over whole to the King 
when he grows older and wishes to take up the reins of 
government himself. And this may serve as a reply to what 
your said letters contain touching this point. 

As for your desire to know how you are to behave in the present 
troubles, it seems to us best that you should meddle in nothing, 
and only show, as you have done heretofore, that you regret 
all disturbances that may distress the realm, and that you are 
Sure we do also regret them. Therefore see to it that you 
temporise, and let us know from time to time of occurrences, 
If they urge you to Say something more, leave it all to us, and 
we will be careful to reply to you according to the course events 
will take. 

We think it best for the present that the Lady Mary, our cousin, 
should also limit herself by what we wrote a short time ago. If 
she is pressed for a reply, she will demand time and consul you, 
and we will consider what she had better say when we hear from 
you how affairs are progressing. We recommend you to be 
most careful always to inform us of what happens, and inform 
us quickly, 

Brussels, 14 October, 1549. 


VAN DER DELrT to the Emperor. 

Having the opportunity offered by the merchant’s courier, 
I cannot refrain from informing your Majesty that to-day, 17th 
of this month, the King entered London after dinner, accompanied 
by the Councillors and all the nobles of the realm. He certainly 


that though the lords of the Council arrived at Windsor on 
Saturday, they only spoke to the Protectgr on Monday, and that 
in full Council ; but what happened in the hour and a half they 
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with them in Council he came out very joyful and showed quite 
a different face from before. Singe then he has had long 
conversations with the Earl of Warwick, whom I had not omitted 
to assure of his integrity and loyalty Keforehand. So, Sire, all 
the Councillors are now of one mind, and conduct affairs 
unanimously and in good order, and it may be hoped things will 
look better than they have in the past. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury still holds his place in the 
Council, but I do not believe they will leave him there unless 
he improves, and it is probable that they are now tolerating 
him merely that all may be done in proper order. For the same 
reason they are not yet making any show of intending to restore 
religion, in order that their first appearance in government may 
not disgust the people, who are totally infected. But every man 
among them is devoted to the old faith, except the Earl of 
Warwick, who nonetheless is taking up again the old observances 
day by day, and it seems probable that he will reform himself 
entirely, as he says he hopes his eldest son may obtain some post 
in your Majesty’s court where he may serve you. 

The Protector’s wife is still in her brother Mr. Stanhope’s house, 
Mr. Stanhope himself being a prisoner in the Tower, as I wrote 
to your Majesty the day before yesterday, and a Mr. Bree (who 
is really dalled Gree) is also there. No one remembers Boulogne 
or Scotland, but they have abandoned Haddington. 

London, 17 October, 1549. 


Van ver Detrt to the Emperor. 


The day after I sent my letter of the 17th instant to your 
Majesty, [ received your Majesty's letters by this courier, and 
will shape my course in accordance with them and meddle in 
nothing. However, it seems to me that they have less respect 
for me because of my indifference, and they are also very busy, 
for they have sent me no news except by the Lord Warden (i.e. 
Sir Thomas Cheyne), who came last night and told me he had 
been ordered to go over to your Majesty, and was going to start 
to-day, though he said nothing more. Seeing that his conversation 
stopped at that point, I asked him if he was going to reside in 
your Majesty’s court. He replied that he was not going to stay, 
and hoped to return shortly. When I asked him if he was going 
alone, he answered that Mr. Philip Hoby was to accompany him, 
and without any more talk took his leave, begging me to give him 
a letter to your Majesty, which I am sending him. As far as I 
can conjecture, Sire, his mission is likely to be to relate to your 
Majesty all that has happened here and the Council’s motives 
for acting, and to beg your Majesty to assist and favour them 
for the sake of the confidence the late King declared he had in 
you before his death. Subject to correction, it seems that your 
Majesty might well reply to this in the same terms in which you 
answered Anibassador Hoby, to encourage those who are well 
disposed to restore religion, and give better guidance to the 
wandering, in order that all things may be governed in this 
country to the service of God arid the good of the realm. 
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Nevertheless, Sire, I fear they will have plenty to do in this 
respect, for the cpmmon people are badly infected, but as they 
say Parliament is shortly to meet, one may hope that- affairs 
may be reformed by common consent, for they are already 
beginning to manage business in a thorough manner. The said 
Lord Warden is a knight of the Order (i.e. of the Garter), treasurer 
of the King’s household, Warden of the Cinque Ports, and his 
name is Sir Thomas Cheyne. In the late King’s day, just after 
the peace with France, he was sent to that country in his master’s 
name to educate the son of the present King of France. He is 
a good man and of the old religion, and I believe this honour 
to be shown him because he is one of the oldest men in the Council 
named in the King’s will, and the most proficient in the French 
tongue. 

The Venetian ambassador went to court yesterday to congratulate 
the lords of the Council on the success of their undertaking, 
which pleased them very much, as he told me. It may be 
that they are a trifle suspicious of me because I do not discover 
myself more. In any case, Sire, if it were your Majesty’s good 
pleasure, T would gladly take a more prominent part in these 
doings, in order to bring them round to the service of God and 
this kingdom's true interests, and also out of regard for the 
prosperity of your Majesty's affairs. For I see signs of the 
greatest inconstancy in these people, especially in the Protector, 
who, though no man’s friend in his government, yet acted as 
an open enemy to France, and nevertheless set aside this enmity 
to such an extent as to be willing to treat with France and hand 
over Boulogne before a single fort had been taken, as I have found 
out from a French gentleman named Bertheville, who lives here 
on a fat pension from the King (i.e. of France), as I have at other 
times informed your Majesty. This gentleman says he had 
instructions to draw up the agreement, but he fell ill at that 
moment. and after the taking of the forts in the Boulonnais was 
at once thrown into the Tower. It may be believed that this 
was done for no other reason than to avoid giving away the secret, 
for though it is murmured here that he (Bertheville) is suspected 
of receiving a pension from France, he has as yet been accused 
of nothing. He has written to a friend of his, asking him to beg 
the lords of the Council that he may be heard in his defence if 
they intend to accuse him of anything, which he does not yet 
know, and requesting him to remember the words he formerly 
said to him, to wit: that the Protector had instructed him to 
make an agreement with France and hand back Boulogne. He 
added that his illness had defrauded him of 10,000 crowns ; and I 
have seen Bertheville’s letter that contains all this. I am so prolix, 
Sire, because I am quite persuaded that the Council were then 
inclined to make terms with France, all the more because of 
several of Paget’s remarks that have come back to me, and also 
certain words he spoke when abroad, not to mention the small 
care the Protector was taking to keep Boulogne well provided. 

As far as I know, no communication has been held with the 
Lady Mary, but if they do suggest anything she will always act 
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according tc your Majesty’s good advice. She wrote to me 
yesterday to send her my secretary,-and I shall do so to-morrow. 
The last time he was there, she told him she had heard that the 
Council had been talking about marrying her, and that one of 
them had said nothing more ought to be done until news came 
from your Majesty about the Portuguése proposal. She, however, 
had not asked to know about the matter, or who had made the 
above answer in Council, for she would have to consent whatever 
happened, though she was less desirous to marry than to find 
some other means of getting out of this realm. She hoped that 
in any case your Majesty would have her in favourable 
recommendation. 
London, 22 October, 1549. 


Van DER DeEtrt to the EMPEROR. 


My Lord Warden, who has been deputed by my Lords of the 
Council to go over to your Majesty with Ambassador Philip Hoby, 
has asked me to give him a letter to your Majesty. It has seemed 
to me fitting to inform your Majesty that my Lord Warden is a 
good gentleman of great reputation, being the eldest of the 
pocncll and named expressly by the late King. He is very 
anxious to serve your Majesty, as his attitude towards your 
subjects has always proved. I will not speak at greater length 
here, as he will give your Majesty a full account of events in this 
quarter. : 

London, 22 October, 1549. 


Epwarp VI to the Emerror. 


Whereas, by the advice of our Council and dear and well-beloved 
Councillors. we are now sending to you Mr. Thomas Cheyne, 
Knight of our Order and Treasurer of our Household, and Mr. 
Philip Hoby, Knight, gentleman of our privy chamber, not 
merely to see and visit you on our behalf, to hear good news 
of you and relate to you ours, but also to expose and recount 
certain matters which we have instructed them to communicate 
to you, we beg you to give them good and favourable audience, 
and believe them as firmly as you would ourself. 

Westminster, 23 October, 1549. 


Van per Derr to the EMPEROR. 


Sire, may it please your Majesty to pardon me for venturing 
to write to you again without urgent cause, especially as I have 
written already for my Lord Warden. My present excuse is 
that Mr. Philip Hoby, who came here from his house in the country 
four days after the Lord Warden had left, has solicited me for 
a letter. I am well assured, Sire, that he has performed good 
offices here, by exhorting the lords of the Council to set up a good 
government and follow your Majesty’s example by conducting 
their affairs with prudence, holding up before them how wisely 
and deliberately you proceed in all things, and remonstrating 
to them how important it is-that they should seek to content you, 
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for if they act well they should find in your Majesty not a friend 

only, but a father. In short, he has concealed nothing of the 

devotion he has fer your Majesty, whom I thought well to inform 

of this. In three or four days I hope to write more fully. > 
London, 27 October, 1549. 


Stow Renarp to the Emrrror. 


(Extract. ) 

Sire, in several of my former letters to your Majesty I 
mentioned that a defensive league was being negotiated between 
the Pope and the King of France, and that couriers and 
messengers were going to and fro daily to come to an arrangement 
and dispose of the difficulties that had arisen while preliminaries 
were been discussed. Since the reply made on your Majesty’s 
behalf to the Pope on the matter of Piacenza, the league is being 
more actively pushed forward than before, and both parties 
are now favourably inclined towards it. Now I am informed 
that Cardinal du Bellay has brought back a reply to the articles 
sent to the Pope with M. de Ville, a Ferrarese, who left Compiégne 
at the time when the King returned from Boulogne, and which 
were, in substance, that the King would consent to the marriage 
of his bastard daughter with Orazio Farnese, the Pope’s nephew, 
whilst the Pope was to hand over Parma to Orazio, who in his 
turn must turn it over to the King in exchange for the sum of 
50,000 crowns, which the King would grant and assign him in 
France. The King would also make Cardinal Farnese sure of 
the bishopric of Narbonne, recompense him for the sum of the 
revenues or benefices he held under your Majesty and might 
lose, as a result of the league, or if your Majesty were to lay hands 
on his benefices at Monreale or elsewhere, and receive and protect 
him in France and show him all favour. For the further assurance 
and solidity of the league, the Pope means and desires that the 
King shall immediately deposit in Rome by correspondence 
and on the security of Lanfredino, the Florentine banker, or in 
ready money, 500,000 crowns, so that whenever the Pope may 
see fit and occasion demands, he may take a part of the said sum 
and convert it to such purposes for the league as the payment 
of troops, and other necessary expenses. 

Beyond this, the King consents that Provence and Brittany 
may be placed under the papal obedience, jurisdiction and 


this league will yet be arranged, and both parties are trying 
to gain time with these articles, the Pope waiting to see what 
your Majesty may succeed in negotiating in Germany. The King 
is making a stand on the question of the money and the Pope’s 
age. I am constantly trying to ascertain the rest, and to obtain 
a copy of the articles, which will be difficult over here. 

The said Cardinal, besides having brought the reply, is spreading 
4% report that the King has commanded him to go to England 
and propose certain terms of peace. M. de Blandy has told me 
that du Bellay had long been soliciting for leave to return, 
specially since the arrival of the Cardinal of Ferrara at Rome, 
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which took all affairs out of his hands, and also because of the 
heavy experses he had to meet with his own and other peoples’ 
money, and because he resented gll the delays and weariness 
that kept him so far away from home, his houses, delights, and 
pleasures. He well understood that the Constable was keeping - 
him out of the negotiations and going so far as to write to the 
French ambassador in Rome not to inform him of what happened, 
and all because of some old grudge. It is certain that’ there is 
also friction between other persons, though they all understand how 
to dissimulate, and I see no likelihood of truth in the report of a 
journey, nor that the King, who considers himself to be the King 
of England’s superior, should be proposing terms of peace, unless 
the real object be to conspire and plot in England while the 
troubles that have recently begun afresh last. The French say 
that these disturbances have been caused by your Majesty’s 
ministers, in order to make them a pretext for leaping over to 
England and place the Princess on the throne; things which 
I look on as calumnies and inventions. It is said that such 
changes have been wrought that the Earl of Warwick, who was 
admiral before the Protector’s brother, now dead, and several 
other great personages of the realm have taken the matter of 
religion into their hands, and given the King to understand 
how evilly and scandalously the Protector had acted in thus 
risking the ruin and destruction of the land, together with other 
considerations, which so much alarmed the Protector that he 
retired to a stronghold with a small following. The goldsmith 
told me he had been taken and thrown into London Tower, that 
the estates of the realm were about to provide for the government, 
that the said Earl had had mass sung. and had the King in his 
devotion. The French show that they regret this, imagining that 
if the people of England are led back to the old faith, your 
Majesty may more easily incline them to your service. . . . 

News have reached the King of a sally the men of Boulogne 
made upon the French near the Dunette, in the course of which 
300 or 400 foot and horse were defeated. It is said that Hacfort, 
a captain from Gelders, and Tiberio, an Italian, were in command, 
and that several shiploads of provisions entered Boulogne harbour 
without the French being able to stop them. More trustworthy 
news may be obtained from the papal and Venetian ambassadors, 
who have gone to visit those parts... . The King is having 
thirteen pieces of artillery made after the fashion of double canons, 
and calls them the thirteen apostles. He wished to see three 
of them fired on the day he arrived here. . 

Paris, | November, 1549. 


The Emperor to VAN DER DELFT. 


We have received your letters in reply to our last, and heard 
what you write of subsequent happenings in that quarter. We 
have no doubt that more has occurred than you relate, and we 
must have more exact information, which you will procure. 

As to what you say in your last letters of the steps the Venetian 
ambassador took towards the Councillors, and of the favourable 
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impression made by his congratulations on the change in 
government, and your wish to know whether you ought to do 
the same because it seems to you that your neutral attitude 
has caused the Council to take umbrage, we do not*see the 
advisability of your uttering any congratulation after the manner 
of the Venetian ambassador. However, you may visit the 


we have heard what has happened over there; and feel certain 
that they acted with good cause. As they see that their success has 
been guided by the hand of God without any great trouble befalling 


will give us the best of reasons for continuing in the deep affection 
we have always borne, and still bear, to the King and his 
kingdom’s welfare. For your own part, and as if of yourself, 
you may, with all due modesty, perform all good offices to this 
end whenever opportunity arises. As neither the Lord Warden 
nor Ambassador Hoby has arrived here, and we have had from 
you no precise information as to their mission, we can say nothing 
concerning it except that we shall wait to see what they say, 
and act accordingly, 

We know not what the Lady Mary, our cousin, will have said 
to your man, and until we hear it we cannot give an opinion. 
$ seems to us best that she should continue to conform, with 
regard to recent changes, with the declarations you made 
to her on our behalf. For the rest, we recommend you to push 
forward our subjects’ private affairs whenever you have favourable 
Opportunity, specially those of Loupes Decains (sic) which concern 
the ships recently taken from certain Spanish merchants, and 
of the children and heirs of Girard Velrman, touching the rings 
and jewels taken from them some years ago. You will do 
everything in your power to enable them to obtain restitution 
of their property. 

Brussels, 4 November, 1549, 


VAN DER DELFT to the Emperor. 


Sire, I have put off writing to your Majesty so long because 
I had not enough to Say, principally for the reason that the Earl 
of Warwick had sent me word that he was coming to see me 
as he wished to talk with me. Thus have I been awaiting his 
visit for the last ten days, and he has finally excused himself 


upon him and find out what course he intended to adopt for the 
improvement of affairs. He took this in very good part, saying 
that he would not have delayed so long had his indisposition 
not retained him, and that he would not fail to come as soon as 
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he was better ; but he disclosed nothing in particular, either of 
their ambassadors’ mission, or of their plan for the management 
of affairs, only saying that with your*Majesty’s favour everything 


‘would go better than before, and thas the same day he had 


received news from Lord Clinton, Lieutenant of Boulogne, who 
had skirmished with the French to such good purpose that he 
had driven them from the dunes*, whence they had been harming 
the townspeople. Finally he said that he wished to declare in 
confidence that he would not so soon have lent a hand to this 
undertaking to succour the realm had it not been for the talk 
he had with me when he came to see me in the country. 
However, Sire, his remarks on that occasion were not so open 
and clear but that I perceived much more from his looks and 
facial expressions than from his words. Since he gave me no 
other message, and as I heard from certain persons that there 
was a split in the Council, and that Paget was to be shut out 
or at least kept away from it, and put in the shade with the pretext 
of appointing him Lieutenant or President of Wales, just as 
the Earl of Warwick was treated when the Duke of Somerset 
was made Protector, it seemed to me wise to sound the Earl of 
Southampton, who is the most experienced of the Councillors 
and still has most authority with the Earl of Warwick. So 
yesterday I sent some one to visit him under cover of his not being 
in the best of health, but as he is lodged at court like almost al 
the more prominent Councillors, and a great number of lords were 
calling upon him, he told my man to come back this morning 
at seven o’clock. In the meantime the courier came bringing 
your Majesty’s letters of the 4th instant, so | told my man to 
demand audience for me at the same time. After thanking 
me for the attention, the Earl said that if the matter were not 
very pressing he would beg me to wait until the Earls of Warwick 
and Arundel might be present. My secretary said the matter 
was not one to disturb them, but only to bear witness to your 
Majesty's affection for the King and his kingdom’s welfare, but 
the Earl still displayed a desire that I might wait for the said lords’ 
return, which also seemed to me best, subject to correction, 
for the rest of the Councillors take a small part in the management 
of affairs. By way of reply to my message: that I had heard 
there was some discord in the Council, and that if he thought 
it fitting that I should endeavour to persuade any of them to 
bestir themselves in the matter of religion I would gladly do so, 
he said that he had always been aware of the goodly afiection I bore 
the kingdom, for which they were all very grateful to me, and 
that for this reason he would not conceal his hope that with your 
Majesty’s favour, and with time, which must also perform its 
office, their affairs might be righted. There was no discord 
between the Councillors, and I should be persuaded of it, for 
though the lords were of various conditions, every one was 
animated by the same devotion to the King’s service, and all should 
come right in the end. By this, Sire, | presume he refers to the 





* The sea-wall in Boulogne harbour was callod the Dunette; itis not very 
clear whether this wall is referred to in the present instance of not. 
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matter of religion, and that like a wise man he will search out the 
best means and anethods to achieve his desire, which is to see things 
in the same state in which the late King left them. And though 
he makes no*mention ag yet of the Bishop of Winchester’s release, 
Tam sure he is his whole-hearted friend and abettor. T also caused 
my man to tell him that I was rather surprised that when their 
ambassadors came to me they told me nothing of their instructions, 
and he replied that that was ill done, without making any 
declaration either. 

Sire, T have heard from a secret source that a Florentine 
merchant called Antonio Guidot (i.e. Guidotti) is being sent from 
here to France in order to find out whether there is no manner 


said anything about it to me I am at a loss what to suspect. At 
the same time men are being sent to Boulogne, and plenty of 
ammunition, and Captain Germi y* is going with his company 
of 250 Burgundians. He has to id me that he is obliged to stay 
over here until he is able to serve your Majesty, which he desires 
above all things. I hear that the English intend to do great 
decds again this winter near Boulogne, but in Scotland their 
affairs are not prospering so well, for the French and Scots have 
forced back their people, of whom two German bands have been 
sent to the Boulonnais, and Courtpennick is also to go home, 
Captain Herry Hacfortf and his men were dismissed in the Pro- 
tector’s time, which was a great disap 
well equipped and accoutred troops had never before been seen in 
England. The pay is also very poor, and this is the cause of bitter 
complaints. Not'a word is being said about the Protector or 
those who went to the Tower with him, but the Council are 
trying to persuade everyone that he is to be kept there until the 
King comes of age, which I find difficult to believe, for it seems 
to me more likely that he will not last long, 

The Lady Mary holds by her former declaration made 
according to your Majesty's advice, though she said the other 
day to my Secretary that she desired more than ever to be out 
of this kingdom, for she is unable to believe that religion is to be 
restored while the common people are so infected, and God’s 
punishment is to be feared, as the peasants are not yet entirely 
pacified, and great. disorder among nobles and peasants is evident. 
‘Therefore she thinks she is the only person here exempt from scandal 





. 
* Perhaps the same person as Captain Germain; see Van der Delft. to the 
Emperor, 23 September, 1549, 
t In this case Simon Renard was misinformed about Haefort’s fighting at 
Boulogne just before this. See Simon Renard to the Emperor, 1 November, 
1549, 
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while the Protector yet held out at Windsor was but a justification 
of their actions. And so, Sire, she is awaiting the upshot of the 
matter, not without apprehensions. e 

The Earl of Warwick has accepted ‘the admiralty, which he 
held in the late King’s day. Paget is to give up his post as 
controller, and it is said that Mr. Thomas Arundell,* a good man 
and of the old faith, is to have it. A few days ago he went to the 
Lady Mary and asked to be received into her service, which the 
Protector had formerly refused to permit. Even now she has, 
by my advice, put off accepting him, though in the most gracious 
manner, that she may not be thought to have had anything 
to do with the changes, for Arundell was a prime instrument in 
uniting the lords against the Protector. I have ceased holding 
communication with Paget, in order not to cause him to be 
suspected, until I shall have been with the Council. Parliament 
opened last Monday, but business is sluggish because of the 
said Councillors’ indisposition. 

Your Majesty will forgive me for bothering you with the 
rumour current here: that the ambassadors have instructions 
to demand in marriage one of the King of the Romans’ daughters 
for the King. The origin of the report is the fact that 
Ambassador Hoby took with him a striking likeness of the King 
in painting. 

ondon, 7 November, 1549. 


Simon Renarp to the Empzror. 


(The first part of this letter gives accounts of depredations 
committed on Flemish and Spanish shipping by the French.) 

Among other points touched on by the Constable while 
we were discussing the foregoing was, that the King was having 
some ships built at Dieppe and Rouen, and intended to fit them out, 
but it must not be thought that they were going to interfere 
with the commerce of your Majesty’s subjects, for they were to 
be used against the English only. “I attempted to discover what 
these ships were, and heard from the admiralty clerk that the 
King was fitting out twenty, which will be ready in two months 
at the latest at Dieppe and Rouen, and besides these, twenty or 
thirty more were being built at Havre and Tréport, and were 
intended to be thrown into Boulogne harbour and sunk when a 
good opportunity and a favourable wind should arise, and thus 
prevent ships from going in there, as was done in the pert of 
Savona. No better means of recovering the town could be 
devised than blocking up the harbour, and this plan has long 
been maturing, as I wrote to your Majesty. The Captain,t 
however, tells me that this might easily be prevented, if the 





* Sir Thomas Arundell, of Lanherne. 

} This informant was one Tiberio della Rocea, who in June, 1549, offered to 
arrange with other Italians in the French service that Lyons should be handed 
over to the Emperor. See letter from the Bishop of Arras to Renard, 29 June, 
1549 (Besancon, Amb. de Renard, I). Tiberio, Chevalier Marino, Ippolito Marino, 
Colonel Melun and other Italians had offered to go over to the Emperor, but his 
Majesty decided that they had better stay in the French service and serve him 
as informants, 
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English were warned in time, either by burning the ships with 
Greek fire or by*other means, besides which the sea is so deep 
that it will always be possible fo get ships past at high-water. 
The same man who is conducting this undertaking promises 
to take Ardres tower after a few days’ siege. Next spring the 
King will reopen hostilities by digging trenches which he intends 
to make between Boulogne and the said Ardres tower. In some 
manner which has not yet been explained to me, and notwith- 
standing these preparations, it is certain that since the Protector 


who were formerly in Scotland, and that the French have been 
worsted in the skirmish and sally of which I informed your 
Majesty in my last letters. The French have heard that the 
English are restoring religion, seeing to the defence of Boulogne, 
and looking after their affairs in quite a different spirit from 
that which prevailed under the Protector, who was blinded by 
heresies and errors. When they heard over here that the English 
were sending a gentleman to your Majesty, they succeeded in 
inducing the lord who is captain of Boulogne to parley with MM. 
de Chatillon and d’Andelot, who spoke to him of an arrangement, 
saying that whenever the King of England was willing to act 
in a reasonable manner, the curses of war might be avoided, for 
they were sure that the King of France, who wished to be at 
peace with every man, would make acceptable terms. To such 


told me that the day after the Constable returned from the 
Boulogne frontier, he said to the papal nuncio that the Kin, 
would recover Boulogne before Christmas, hinting that the 
English would treat, and that the place would be handed over 
for a smaller sum than that agreed upon by the last treaty made 
with the late King of England ; and I know not whether this 
proposal for an arrangement be made with a desire to deceive 
the English once more, or out of necessity and fear. The French 
desire to avail themselves of these means of making good the error 
they committed when they began this war and undertaking 
to recover Boulogne by force, in which they have neither succeeded 
nor will ever succeed if the English defend themselves. I leave 
the question to your Majesty’s better judgment, but many are 





* See Simon Renard to the Emperor, 8 August, 1549. 
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of opinion that this arrangement is being attempted in good 
earnest. There was some talk of putting the negotiations into 
Cardinal du Bellay’s hands, but the Constable did not approve, 
and when the Cardinal excused himself on the ground that he 
was ill and weary after his journey by post, and suffering from 
a wound in the leg, and expressed a desire to retire to his house 
at St. Maur-les-Fossés to rest, the Constable did not press him. 

It is likely that the Constable said the above to the nuncio in 
order that the Pope might be informed of it, and to counter-balance 
the talk of those who discuss politics in Italy and elsewhere, 
who have little praise for the manner in which the King set about 
this war, saying he both went into it and came out of it too quickly, 
and chose to make your Majesty a spectator of his exploits at a 
time when failure would mean great difficulties, loss of reputation, 
dwindling away and breaking up of his forces, exhaustion of 
his finances and weakening of his country in men and provisions. 
Or it may be that these remarks were made in the hope of persuad- 
ing the Pope to enter the league, which Carneseque assures me 
has not yet been passed, as I wrote to your Majesty, whatever 
articles and capitulations may have been sent from one quarter 
to the other. [ also submit this to your Majesty’s consideration. 

Speaking of the league, there is a prothonotary in this court 
who told me that, on the contrary, an agreement between the 
Pope and your. Majesty was being discussed, on the basis of the 
restitution of the revenues of Parma and Piacenza to the Duchess 
of Camarino, whilst your Majesty should keep the citadels and 
forts and receive into your court and service, or into our Prince’s 
(i.e. Philip’s), the Duke of Camarino. If this plan succeeded, 
to which Don Fernando’s (.e. Don Fernando Gonzaga) consent 
might easily be obtained if his advice was asked, the Council* 
would prosper far more than could have been supposed, and 
the said league would be not only avoided, but entirely over- 
thrown, and a good way would appear for joining the said towns 
to the Duchy of Milan after the Pope’s death, recompensing Duke 
Ottavio in Naples or elsewhere. He also said that his Holiness 
would consent to a fresh investiture of the empire, for he cared 
for nothing in this life but recovering Piacenza, and your Majesty 
might hold the forts in order to be free of any suspicion that they 
might be used against the Duchy of Milan or in an understanding 
with the King of France. When the King heard of these 
negotiations he sent post-haste to Rome to dissuade Cardinal 
Farnese, the Pope and his directors and advisers, and to come 
to a final agreement about the league, which he would rather 
pass to his own disadvantage and hurt than lose the chance and 
thereby open the way for an agreement on the Piacenza question. 
After making all the inquiries possible, I have not heard that the 
league has been passed yet, though the French are confident that 
it will be, apd say openly that they have Pope and Switzers on 
their side. . . . (The letter ends with details of the French dislike 
of the Emperor’s journey in Germany, and an account of rumoura 
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of a French enterprise in Ireland, which are more fully given 
in Simon Renard’s letter to the Emperor, 14 November, 1549.) 
Paris, 11 Noyember, 1549. . 


Stmon RENarp to the Emperor. 


(Extract.) 

There is @ report in this court that the Protector of England 
is dead, and that there is great division in the land, part of the 
nobility and people desiring to maintain the King in his possession 
of the realm which he has enjoyed since the late King his father’s 
death, and the other faction favouring the Princess, and aishin, 
to transfer the crown to her. But as I have no trustworthy 
information I cannot assure your Majesty. 

It is quite time that the commission appointed some time ago 
to settle differences between French and English has been renewed 


spoke to me of whisperings that the Cardinal du Bellay was to 
go in order to lend weight to the commission, and the King makes 
certain that if the commissaries meet they will not do so fruitlessly, 
and that either peace, or a Suspension of arms for some time, 
will be granted. However, the said lord (i.¢. the King) and his 
Council fear that your Majesty may prevent this agreement, 
and that the English may behave like merchants and sell their 
goods at top price, meaning that Paget’s and another English 
abcongee journeys (for they say another has been sent to your 

ajesty) may work against them, and that your Majesty may 
be lending an ear to offers of alliance or conditions on which you 
would assist them, inferring that your reason could only be to 
seize the opportunity to make war on France. According to 
an Englishman in Cardinal du Bellay’s service, money is all that 
is wanting at the present time to enable the King of France to 
rid himself of this war with the English, if the commissaries 
succeed in meeting. He also said that the King was waiting 
to settle a great marriage which he is treating but has not con- 
cluded. I can think of none other than that of the Lady Margaret 
with the Prince of Ferrara, or the bastard daughter’s with Orazio, 


and the Captain has also given me news of a secret marriage, 


of the most learned men in Paris to consult on the articles of some 
marriage, but left me in suspense like the others; Councillor 
Chaillot told me that Advocate Séguier had been summoned, but 
had excused himself, saying he could not advise the Queen-Dowager 
of France as he was occupied on the King’s business. If your 
Majesty had not dispelled the suspicions I had conceived from 
news received and transmitted to you, L would suspect the Prince 
of Piedmont. It is a fact that the King is making ready a fleet 
in Brittany and Normandy, and arming some forty ships, for 
what purpose it is not known, unless it be against Boulogne, 
as the Constable said to me. Since I attempted to discover 
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from M. Chdillot whether they were intended to go against Ireland, 
I have heard nothing about it*from anyone else, and the 
goldsmith says he cannot believe if, because that country is 
as sterile as Scotland, and the island of Ireland would bring 
the King as much loss as gain. They can hardly be meant to 
attack Zeeland and your Majesty’s dominions, for that is incredible 
at a time when the French are so badly frightened and thinking 
more of defence than of provocation. It is true I have had 
wind of something that Chaillot has also confirmed to me: that 
a few days ago the King instructed a Gascon colonel named 
Doese to raise eight companies of foot and have them ready by 
the end of January, but I know no more. Though this 
information may never be cleared up, it may still serve as a hint 
to take care with these folk, for such smoke usually comes from 
a fire, and it is peculiar to the French to say one thing and do 
another. 
Paris, 14 November, 1549. 


Smmon RENARD to the EMPEROR. 


(Extract from a letter, the first part of which gives news of the 
death of Pope Paul III. Preparations for the Ln ger election. 
The French are setting their hopes on the Cardinal of Ferrara, 
brother of the Duke of Ferrara and a cousin of Don Fernando 
Gonzaga. The King of France’s desperate efforts to raise 
money.) 

According to what I have heard the King has got together 
in this place 800,000 crowns, and hopes to be able to raise it 
to 2,000,000 in gold before Easter by the above-mentioned 
methods. For he puts all his hope in the papal election, being 
confident that. if he has a pope at his beck and call he will combine 
spirituality with temporality, and free himself of his dread of 
your Majesty, for which purpose he is determined to give all. 
In the meantime he is trying all possible means of coming to 
an agreement with the English, as I wrote to your Majesty. I 
have heard from the Captain that on the 26th of last month a 
congregation or assembly took place in England, in which many 
questions were debated, and while discussion was in progress 
many persons of importance showed themselves to be well- 
disposed towards your Majesty’s side, but that the other party 
included a man who was said to have been Chancellor of England 
in the Protector’s day, and who declared that your Majesty offered 
many favourable conditions, but it was necessary to think what 
they would lead to, and in particular the offer of 20,000 men, 
that he said your Majesty had tendered, would give much trouble 
because of the difficulty and embarrassment of paying troops, 
and that the King of France himself could ask for nothing better 
calculated to reduce and impoverish the English; moreover 
that so large a force might be suspected of an intention to seize 
and overpower the kingdom, so it would be better to come to 
terms with France than to continue the war. He concluded 
by saying that your Majesty was an eagle that lorded it wherever 
you soared. My informant could not tell me what was decided, 
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but the King of France is half-persuaded that he will get his way 
by means of money, 
Paris, 21 Noyember, 1549, : 


Nov. 24, Smmon RENARD to the Emperor. 


K. 1488, The death of the Pope having been confirmed by many 
couriers sent by the Cardinal of Ferrara, the King of France 
caused the cardinals then in France to depart. 

An intimate of the Cardinal of Ferrara told me that he thought 


have the welfare of Christendom at heart, The Constable told 
me it was true that the King had commanded his cardinals to 
elect the man who should seem best fitted, though the way of 
cardinals was to dissemble out of h ocrisy while they were 
cardinals, and to reveal themselves later ; he desired they 
might elect someone agreeable to your Majesty, and who would 
do his duty towards Christendom, repress heresy, further the 
cause of the faith and reform morals, but he still believed in the 


would help him in this, but God was helping him, ag might clearly 
be seen from the sedition and discord Sprung up between the 
factions in England, which were @ divine chastisement, 

tt is said that the King of France would rather have the Cardinal 
of Ferrara elected than the Cardinal of Lorraine, and that Ferrara 
is being favoured by the Duke of Ferrara, who has sent money 


chance of your Majesty stopping his cardinals on their way through 
Italy ; for he believes that if neither your Majesty nor the Council 
intervenes, the election will go in his favour, as he disposes of 
more means of influencing it. The French cardinals had quite 
made up their minds for what member of their party they would 
vote, before they left this country. 

The Portuguese ambassador told me he had heard that if the 
Cardinal of Ferrara were elected he would make a point of giving 
way to the Duke of Ferrara on his claims against the apostolic 
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Van DER Detrt to the Emperor. 


Sire, the Earl of Southampton* sent word to me, as I wrote 
to your Majesty, in reply to my demand for an audience, that he 
would rather put it off until the Earls of Warwick and Arundel, 
who were then ailing, might be present. So as soon as the said 
earls were in health again, I presented myself before the lords 
of the Council and made the declaration your Majesty commanded 
me in your last letters. They replied that they had no doubt 
your Majesty had considered that they had not acted without 
just cause, for God had sent them success without any great 
attendant trouble, and for this they rendered Him thanks, as your 
Majesty told them to do, hoping that henceforth all things might 
here be led in accordance with His holy service and to your 
Majesty’s satisfaction, whom they took to be the King’s best 
friend and only patron. As this reply seemed to me to be vague, 
and as not one of the said earls was present at the Council meeting 
though they had been informed of my coming, and the Earl of 
Arundel had spoken to me just before I went in, and even settled 
the hour at which I was to appear, I was not at all pleased, 
but became suspicious of some dissention between the 
Councillors. I also noticed that Paget looked very odd, and 
dissembled with him when I saw he did not seek me out. I 
had heard that the King had demanded of the Council that Paget 
should not be sent off to Wales, where they intended him to 
reside as president, but might stay here in his place in the Council, 
and that this had been arranged by the Earl of Warwick, with 
whom Paget is now great friends and constantly engaged, which 
makes me fear he has gone over to the new religion, for 
the Earl persists in, and wishes to maintain it. Consequently, 
Sire, I thought it prudent to make inquiries and seek to dissuade 
the said Earl with goodly reasoning from his error and 
contumacy, and yesterday went to see him in his house, to which 
he has retired from court as if suffering again from his illness, 
though this seems to me less likely than that he is using his 
indisposition as a blind. for the purpose of gaining authority 
and the first place, for the whole Council comes to him every 
day and all business is transacted in his house. We had a long 
discussion, and he himself began talking about religion, but I 
found him exceedingly stubborn, and finally said to him he must 
admit that the late King had never wished to go so far, but in 
spite of all his enmity towards the Pope, had stuck to- the old 
faith to the very end, and had left behind him Councillors for 
his son, not kings of the country who might, according to their 
whim and fancy, change things with which no king or prince 
in the world had ever tampered but to his ruin. As God had 
set up princes to govern this world to his glory, it little became 
those who had a king to usurp an authority that the king himself 
arrived a riper years, would not use lightly. He himself 
(Warwick) had seen what fruit these sects yielded here and 
elsewhere, and how the new apostles sought nothing but 
voluptuousness and human pleasures, abusing the world. 
Therefore, as one who wished well to this kingdom, and also 
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to his own person and house, for which I had no less affection 
than he had always shown me, I begged him to consider well 
what road he would choose, that he might give good agcount 
of all when he should be summoned to do 80, which would be .- 
far more easy if things had been left as they were at the time of 
the late King’s death. 

After hearing these words he put on gentler mien, thanked 
me warmly for wishing him well, and said: “I am not as 
opionated as you think, but we have a law here which was made 
not by the Duke of Somerset alone but by all the members for 
the kingdom, and previously the matter’ of religion had been 
thoroughly gone into by the bishops and learned men.” While 
we were discussing this law the Chancellor and Controller Paget 
came in, for which the Earl of Warwick was sorry, as he sent 
me word to-day, and hoped we might soon have another 
opportunity of conversing together. 

The said Earl complained that in their extreme need your 
Majesty had refused them a certain number of soldiers, for whom 
they had offered to pay, and had thus forced them to recall troops 
from Scotland and send them to Boulogne. I told him I was 
unaware of what had been demanded from your Majesty, or what 
your Majesty had answered, but would remind him that on 
another occasion your Majesty had given the English just and 
most evident reasons, that were even advantageous to themselves, 
for your attitude towards such demands, and that they had been 
satisfied, but I hoped they would have no need for soldiers now, 
as Guidotti, the Florentine merchant, had been sent over to 
France to make peace, with Boulogne up his sleeve, as I had 
heard. The Earl laughed loud at this, said: “He is a poor man 
and heavily in debt,” and changed the subject. I repeated 
my request, that I had already made to the Council on behalf 
of your Majesty’s private subjects, in the presence of the Chancellor 
and Controller Paget, and then left the three together. They 
have appointed to be General in Boulogne the Earl of Huntingdon, 
a brave and hardy man but not over experienced in war. It is 
said they are forming over there a camp of 10,000 or 12,000 foot 
and 2,000 horse, and if they do not intend to recapture some of 
the forts, they must mean to build new ones. Men are also 
being sent from here to Calais every day. 

Sire, the Earl of Southampton is very ill and in danger of 
death. Tf he were to fail us now I should fear matters might 
never be righted, for he is still in good hopes of accomplishing 
this, and good part of the Council is now well disposed, but would 
go astray and follow the rest without him, for there is not a man 
among them of sound enough judgment to conduct opposition. 
So if the Earl’of Southampton does not recover, and the Earl 
of Warwick remains stiff in his opinion, we shall see terrible 
confusion and destruction in this realm. 

The Duke of Somerset has not yet beers brought to trial, and I 
hear he is not to be judged by this Parliament, which is but a 
continuation of the last, and will break up next week. It is 
said that another is to be opened shortly, and there is a prophecy 
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here that one who has ill governed the kirfgdom shall be 

condemned to death in jubilee year. The Protector’s secretary 

and chamberlain were thrown int¢ the Tower to-day. z 
London, 26 November, 1549. is: . 7 


The Emperor to VAN DER DELFT. 


As you informed us in your last letters, the purpose for which 
the Council sent the Lord Warden to us was to give us a detailed 
account of what they had done concerning the Protector, which we 
believe them to have done in order to justify their actions in 
our sight. After he had made this declaration, he proceeded 
to tell us how English affairs were prospering over the sea, laid 
stress on their fear of losing Boulogne unless we were willing 
to assist them, and begged us to allow them to raise 4,000 foot 
and 2,000 horse. He said that unless the English could obtain 
these troops promptly, in time to use them this winter to 
recapture the forts the French took last summer, in which they 
would take advantage of the winter season, as the King of France 
would then be unable to keep the field because his army is out of 
forage, they would be unable to recapture their forts, without 
which they could no longer hope to hold the town of Boulogne. 
He also asked that they might be provided with carts and 
provisions, for without these they should not be able to do much 
even if the troops were accorded them. After having the 
question thoroughly discussed in Council, out of our wish to do 
all we could for the English without infringing our treaties with 
France, we came to the conclusion that to give them such open 
assistance, especially in a matter concerning Boulogne, which is 
a, recent conquest and not included in our treaty of closer alliance 
with England, which was expressly reserved by that of Crépy, 
would amount to a rupture of the said treaty of Crépy. But in 
consideration of the fact that unless some help is given them they 
may easily be lost, we replied to the Lord Warden that our former 
behaviour towards their King must have convinced the English 
of our affection for him, and that they had witnessed how 
we had left nothing undone that we could reasonably do in his 
favour, but we were obliged to abide by our treaties with other 
countries, without breaking which we could not allow them 
to levy such a large number of troops, and still less permit these 
troops to march through our dominions, as well because of our 
treaty obligations as for the resentment roused here not long 
ago when Rutfelberg passed through this country. Nonetheless,’ 
to show them that we would neglect nothing that might be done 
for them, we would consent to wink at their raising 600 German 
horse, which they could send, a few at a time, through this 
country, and as for infantry, they might get together 4,000 or 
5,000 and send them by sea, though we advised them to do this 
immediately, that the men might be on board before the French 
heard abovt it, and that the French might not take it as a pretext 
to levy a greater number themselves. As for provisions, we had 
prohibited their exportation from all the harbours in our realms 
because of our great need of them, and the excessively high prices 
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that might be the result of such exportation. And as for transport, 
the treatment inflicted upon our subjects during the last war 
between France .and England had ‘been such that without 
compelling them by force and deputing officers for the purpose 
it would be impossible to get them to serve, and we could not go 
so far without infringing the treaties and declaring ourselves 
openly against France. For the rest, with the hope of making 
them see they ought not to give up Boulogne lightly, we said that 
we regretted not being able to do more, not only out of our affection 
for the King, but also, and particularly, for the Councillors’ 
sakes, in order that they might hold Boulogne and give the King 


conquest, which he had so much at heart. And the ambassadors 
appeared to be well pleased with our reply, saying that they 
would make a report of it to the council, 

We also reminded them of Controller Paget’s proposal for a 
marriage between the Infante Don Luis of Portugal and the 
Lady Mary our cousin, saying we had determined with Paget that 
we should write to Portugal, but had as yet received no answer. 
As the proposal was made in the Protector’s day, we wished to 
know whether the Councillors remained in the same mind, that 
we might know what to reply when we should hear from Portugal. 

Beyond this we recalled’ to them the suits you were con- 
ducting on our behalf concerning Sebastian Cabot, the bulwark 
near Gravelines, and the ships belonging to our subjects which 
the English had arrested with the pretext that the said ships 
belonged to the French. We also asked to see the originals of 
the Count de Tendes’ letters to the Constable, of which Ambassador 
Hoby had already shown us copies. We command you to continue 
the pursuit on this point and all others mentioned in our letters, 
presuming as we do that the Councillors have laid down an orderly 
procedure for the despatch of business, 

Just before his departure, when the Lord Warden came to 
take leave of us, we once more refreshed his memory on the point 


her hateful in all eyes because of her religious changes. Jointly with 

this, they ought to set about consolidating their kingdom this winter, 

for that would best help them to put up a good defence next summer, 

We have informed you of the foregoing matters in detail in order 

that you may conform with the spirit of them in your negotiations, 
Brussels, 27 November, 1549. 


Frrnanpo Gonzaga to the EmpPrror. 


(Extract.) - 
Yesterday evening the Count di Lodrone (2.e. Ippolito 
Pallavicini) came to me from Duke Ottavio and made two 
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proposals. One was that the Duke had arranged with his brother, 
Cardinal Farnese, that for your Majesty’s service and consequently 
their house’s welfare, the said Cardinal and all his party should 
adhere entirely to your Majesty’s will in the papal election, and 
that the Cardinal, persuaded that this course was most likely to 
benefit their house, was well-disposed to adopt it, and desired 


that Don Diego de Mendoza and the Cardinal my brother (i.e. 


Cardinal of Mantua), might be informed of the Farnese’s intentions 
and wishes, in order that they might work together in due and 
fitting manner. The other point was that the Duke and the 
Cardinal his brother desired that, as your Majesty and I now 
saw how devoted they were to your service, I might consent 
to give them some hope that your Majesty would ‘exchange 
Siena for Parma, to which plan they would gladly agree, and 
yield to your Majesty not only Parma and the district of Piacenza, 
but also Novara and everything Ottavio possesses in the kingdom 
of Naples, would leave all the strongholds of the Sienese country 
in your Majesty’s hands, even if you wished to fortify one, within 
the very city of Siena, and would send Ottavio’s little son to Spain. 
I replied highly praising and commending the good decision they 


-had arrived at, accepting it in your Majesty’s name and giving 


them thanks, and on this theme I harped as bm Pag ¥ thought 
fit. As for exchanging Siena, I excused myself with many 
arguments, saying that to promise anything at or small 
concerning the said exchange would be to exceed the authority 
and commission your Majesty had given me, and calling their 
attention to the fact that it would be wrong for me to give my 
word on this point only to have to take it back later in case your 
Majesty were displeased at my having gone beyond my office, 
which scemed not unlikely, especially in a matter of so great 
importance as the fate of Siena. Finally I said that, though I 
refused to give any promise, I would nonetheless do all I could to 
assist them in obtaining the result they desired, as they should 
clearly see by my actions. The said Count showed the greatest 
satisfaction at all this, and so we agreed that we both should 
write letters, he to the Duke with an account of all that had 
happened, in order that the Cardinal might be informed of it, 
and I to Don Diego de Mendoza and the Cardinal of Mantua 
in the terms your Majesty may see by these enclosed copies, so 
that they may take concerted action with the Farnese. 
Milan, 29 November, 1549. 


Simon ReEnarp to the EMPEROR. 


(Extract.) 

The commission that was negotiating so secretly between the 
English and French for the purpose of hitting upon an 
amicable fashion of settling their differences has been cooled 
by the conditions said to have been laid down by the English, 
by the news of the Pope’s death, and, principally, by the 
confidence with which the English look for help from your 
Majesty. Speaking of this Councillor du May told me that the 
King was well enough informed of what the English ambassadors 
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were busied about with your Majesty, and that it was nothing 
to France’s advantage ; but nothing further did he say. On 
investigating the matter, I found that the English wished to 
maintain the térms of the last treaty of peace between the late 
Kings of England and France, that the indemnity for this last 
war might be paid to them in a measure determined by the 
commissaries, and that further negotiations should be held on 
the questions of Scotland and the pension and arrears that had 
accrued. The King of France, on the other hand, insisted that 
difficulties should be discussed and settled without any regard 
for the said treaty, which he held to be nuil, contrary to reason, 
and the fruit of iniquitous facts and of force, and that the 
commissaries should go carefully into the cause of the last war 
and which side had begun it, that any indemnity might be 
calculated according as the blame lay. I see small likelihood 
of the commission achieving anything, and it seems plain that 
the King intends to carry on the war, for he is making great 
preparations, hurrying on his armaments on land and sea in order 
to put his plans into execution in the spring. The Goldsmith 
tells me the King makes sure of getting 4,000 to 6,000 lansquenets 
out of Germany by way of Switzerland and Lorraine, and as many 
more soldiers from Switzerland ; all of them to be used against 
Boulogne. He is arming a fleet of forty to fifty ships, among 
which there is one built with strange artifice to resist artillery, 
according to the invention of a Gascon called Lesclercs (?) who 
has been busy on it at Le Havre. The King is also levying from 
10,000 to 15,000 men in France, and the commissions have al ready 
been sent out. 
Paris, 29 November, 1549. 


Stmon Renazp to the EMPERor. 


(Extract.) 

At the hour of his departure the King had news that a number 
of lansquenets from his fort near Boulogne had returned to 
Germany, and others gone over to the King of England’s service, 
Those who remained were discontented with’ the King’s 
commissaries and lieutenant in those parts because of the difficulty 
they found in obtaining provisions and of the general dearness 
of living, whick was in no wise compensated by their pay, and it 
was becoming impossible to obtain supplies near the frontier 
or in Picardy, as the countryside had been impoverished by 
the King’s last expedition there. This year has been a poor and 
lean one, which also works against the soldiers, and the peasants 
have been so pillaged and robbed, and the commissaries have 
committed such abuses—whether out of lack of administration 
or poverty—that unless the King sees to it all the lansquenets 
will desert the fort. Besides these tidings, news have come 


‘how the Rhinegrave has beheaded three or four of his men to 


warn the King of the danger threatening him and Louis Van 
Hebe, colonel of the lansquenets, because of the discontented spirit 
of his men, who are complaining loudly of the misery they are 
enduring, of the hard weather, of the constant, rough service 
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- they have to render, vigilantly defending the fort against the 


English, who are always watching for an opportunity of surprising 
and carrying it. At the same time the King heard that the 
English had sent 6,000 or 7,000 foot ard 300 horse over to Calais, 
and meant to put them into Boulogne to strengthen the garrison 
under the command of the lord who is captain of the town, to 
try to recover Ambleteuse, which is supposed to be short of provi- 
sions, and wage war in that quarter at a time as unexpected 
and unfavourable to the French as they know the present season 
to be. These news have greatly troubled the King and his Council, 
and caused them to suspect that your Majesty and your ministers 
have tripped up the amicable negotiations that were proceeding 
between the French and English, of which I have already informed 
your Majesty. They believe that the English, had they had 
no understanding with, or hope of, your Majesty, would never 
have sent men across to Calais nor dared to contemplate continuing 
the war, for the French have been informed by spies come from 
England, that that kingdom is greatly reduced by rebellion and 
discord, division, inconstancy and sudden changes in government, 
by revolts of the subjects, punishment of errors in religion, want 
of money and means of obtaining it, by the youth of the King 
and sovereign lord, spirit of faction among the vassals and nobles, 
and by many other notable causes that often work the ruin and 
overthrow of kingdoms and provinces. So the King is of opinion 
that your Majesty has treated with the English ambassadors 
to his hurt, and promised help, assistance and tacit aid to continue 
the war for the factheraros of your own schemes, which he judges 
to be to fight him next year. The thing that is sorely puzzling 
the French is, that they are unable to discover what your Majesty 
means by your journey in Germany: what you intend to do 
next, and why you declared to the Estates of the Low Countries 
that you were returning to Germany to finish the action you had 
begun with regard to religion. After ripe discussion of these 
points, the King sent off M. d’Aumale with full powers to levy 
500 men-at-arms and 10,000 foot to be sent to the fort, to pacify 
the lansquenets and take all necessary steps, first of all to prevent 
the English from undertaking or carrying out anything that 
might tarnish the King’s reputation. M. d’Aumale set out on 
the first of this month with the Marquis du Maine, several gentlemen 
of the court, captains and others, and the men-at-arms are being 
hurried after him, though they are not as well equipped as might 
be desired, having no horses or mounts but old, broken-winded, 
rejected nags, no money for their pay, and no desire for martial 
exercise in the cold winter weather ; and they use imprecations, 
asserting that bishops’ benedictions are not what they stand in 
need of. I leave your Majesty to imagine how amazed the people 
are at seeing this sudden and hasty return to Picardy ; and they 
think that all is lost and that this war will stir up your Majesty 
to fight over*the Piedmont question. The wits are talking about 
the Pope’s death and the election of a new one, saying that even 
were he a partisan of the French he could not do much against 
your Majesty in so short a time, that the Turk is not prepared 
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+ to begin war at the King’s instigation,” that the understanding 


with moors. and infidels does not promise much, sand that the 
league with the Switzers is of less account than it would be if 
the cantons of Berne and Zurich had joined. 

Meanwhile the King is having provisions and war supplies 
carted to Picardy and sending messengers to Brittany and 
Normandy to hurry on the building and ‘arming of his ships. 
He intends, unless he is prevented, to follow d’Aumale and carry 
out his enterprise as soon as he can and the weather permits, 


and ought to have this commission as the King is not going in 
person ; so that if Vendéme was displeased with the Constable 
before, he has double the reasons now because of the Constable’s 
manifest ill-will towards him. According to the goldsmith, 
several people believe that Venddme will not put up with this 
affront ; but I do not attach much importance to the report, 


news of the arrival of the English troops allowed of no delay, 
and Vendéme’s absence from court would excuse d’Aumale’s 


Paris, 5 December, 1549, 


Don Dizco pz Menpoza to the Emprror. 


On the first of this month I wrote at length to your Majesty 
by M. de la Trullera (sic) and informed you of what was abpening 


happened is that on the 2nd instant, after it had been decided 
that the voting should be made public, the Theatine Cardinal* 
leaped up with a prosecution, or articles of accusation, against the 
Cardinal of England+ on the ground of certain errors in our religion, 
which threw the college into confusion. The Cardinal of England 
replied treating the Theatine as a madman; now laughing 
and now quoting Holy Scripture in his support, he defended 
himself so well that there were eight votes in favour of punishing 
the Theatine in person, and eighteen for withdrawing from his 
company as from that of an excommunicated man. At this 


own way. That very night Farnese tried his skill in England’s 
(¢.e. Cardinal Pole’s) favour, and found great resistance from 





* Pictro C; fa, later Pope Paul IV. 
} Reginald Pole. 
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the older and richer cardinals, but would like to get him elected 
by the help of the Holy Ghost. As I hear that he wants not 
many votes, I wrote to-day to the Cardinal of Jaén to favour 
him with his in order to attract some of the lukewarm. I believe 
the first scrutiny will be held to-morrow early. Three important 
alliances have been made against three persons : against England 
(i.e. Cardinal Pole) by those I have mentioned and the 
“ Dissolutes ”; against Santa Croce by certain Imperialists 
and partisans of Trani, Ridolfi and Salviati ; and against Salviati 
by eleven Imperialists and nine partisans of Farnese. 

To-day a slip of paper was found enclosed in a bit of tin and 
placed, by way of stuffing, under the wing of a capon that was 
taken out from the conclave ; and on it written: “He who was 
sad has become joyful, because the liar has given him assurance.” 
Since then I learned by a note written by a cardinal that Santa 
Croce was complaining of Farnese and saying he was his enemy, 
upon which Farnese sent to him between two and six o’clock 
last night to be of good cheer, for if he (Farnese) was helping 
England (Pole), Sfondrato and Burgos, it was in order to kee 
his promise and preserve his house from ruin, but if, as he believed, 
it became clear that none of the three could be Pope, and if more 
French cardinals arrived, he assured Santa Croce that he would 
put his name forward and get him elected. 

I think the first scrutiny will be held to-morrow morning at 
four, and as in good conscience, and without committing a grave 
breach, I cannot send any message to the conclave, and as Jaén 
cannot take one either, I shall put my secretary, Ayala, in as Jaén’s 
man, which is legitimate, in order that he may declare your 
Majesty’s wishes in detail, as your despatch came late, and try 
to lure a vote or two away from Salviati or Santa Croce, who 
are the most dangerous men at present. I fear that with all 
these conflicting elements we may be reduced to Ridolfi or some 
other of no importance. 

To-day is the 4th, and at eight last night they showed me a 
note from within the conclave, and another this morning at 
dawn, saying that England and Sfondrato were going very high, 
and that Jaén ought to hurry. This morning at ten Jaén arrived, 
for I had sent him four couriers, and though exhausted with 
fatigue he went at once to the conclave, where all were glad of 
his arrival, for though he means one vote more he freed the rest 
of their fear of the Council, Imperialists and Farnese partisans 
by his appearance. 

The French ambassador appeared this morning at sixteen 
o’clock* in the doorway of the conclave, and tumultuously, without 
observing due order, summoned the master of ceremonies and 
sent word to the cardinals, though without producing any letters 
or messenger, that he had news that his French cardinals had 
arrived on their way as far as Corsica, where they were obliged 
against their will to delay some time. On his master’s behalf 








* Le venti-quatiro in Italy still means sun-down, and le venti-ire one hour before 
sun-down. It would seem that “‘aixteen o’cl6éck” meant eight hours before sun- 
down; in December from eight to nine in the morning. 
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he therefore begged the cardinals to put off the election until 
Saturday at the least, and protested that if they refused, the 
King would not*consider him whom they might choose, without 
waiting for the Frenchmen as pope, or as having been canonically 
elected. After dinner he came back, thinking he had made a 
mistake in not observing due order and speaking insolently 
without obtaining any definite reply, and informed the cardinals 
that a gentleman of the King’s had just arrived with news that 
the cardinals would be at Civitavecchia to-morrow. He also 
told me that they might be expected to-morrow at any hour, 
but I am unable to believe it because with the weather we are 
having now it would be impossible to get past Monte Argentaro, 
and I find several other reasons for doubting it, though it may be 
true. The cardinals have given the ambassador no real answer, 
but his manner of negotiating and his protest displeased all of 
them. Your Majesty will see what heed they pay to his message. 

As it appeared to me and to other of your Majesty’s servants 
that it would be well to encourage them to observe the laws, 
I called upon the cardinals-deputy this afternoon and gave them 
the letter, of which a copy* is enclosed in mine to your Majesty, 
and which is enough to meet the occasion. 

Trani said that the King of France’s ambassador told them 
that a pope should not be elected in a month ; what I saw was 
that your Majesty’s servants looked happy, and your enemies 
quite the —p osite. 

To-day Mer that England has obtained twenty-four votes, 
and needs twenty-eight. Sfondrato is credited with twenty- 
Pee and Burgos with seventeen, but nothing lasting has been 

lone yet. 

Ths opm voice out and inside is that England is almost 
Pope. God guide it as his service requires! What England 
replied to the Theatine was, that when the Council resolved to 
proceed against the Lutherans without hearing or waiting for 
them, he, in agreement with his colleagues, accepted the task 
of answering for them in a discussion in order that it might not 
be said that the Lutherans had been condemned without anyone 
being heard in their defence, and of this Santa Croce and Monte 
were witnesses, as well as a certain memorial they had given 
him in order that he should carry out what had been decreed. 
Santa Croce and Monte confirmed the truth of what England 
had said. 

Monte appeared to-day in the examination, but did not rise 
high. Your Majesty will understand that these examinations 
or scrutinies are held by the different parties before proceeding to 
a (real) scrutiny, in order that, if it is seen that a candidature 
has no chance of success, votes may not be thrown away nor 
reputations injured. 

To-day is the 5th. This morning I hear that England did not 
get beyond twenty-four votes, which isthe sum of your Majesty’s 





* The copy is to be found in the same bundle (Vienna, R. 9). In it Don Diego 
says he is certain the cardinals will not infringe the laws, according to which 
conclaves must not ke interfered with, but thinks he may as well encourage them 
to scrupulous observation of these laws. 
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adherents and the Farnese partisans, with the exception of one vote, 
which I think is Cibo’s. It is believed that he will be obstinate. 

The weather has calmed down this morning for the Frenchmen’s 
arrival. If they come we may expect to sce a scrutiny every 
twenty-four hours. 

Paris sent word to me before he left home that his instructions 
were to vote first for Lorraine, second for Ridolfi, third for himself, 
and fourth for Santa Croce, but that Salviati was not to be 
supported by the French party because they took him to be a 
friend of your Majesty’s. Salviati has seventeen votes already, 
and, should the French support him, he would obtain twenty-four. 

Now that they see that the weather is calming down for the 
Frenchmen, and that the seventeen votes are very stiff, the 
election may be postponed. 

Rome, 5 December, 1549. 


Smmon Renarp to the Emperor. 


Sire: I would have sent messengers or couriers more often to 
your Majesty, as you were pleased to write to me to inform you 
of what was being said and done here with regard to the Pope’s 
death, but that it seemed to me unnecessary. For your Majesty 
has silenced all talk by granting the French cardinals a passage 
through Italy, by the reply given to the French ambassador 
and confirmed by me in accordance with your commands, by 
the remonstrances made in your Majesty’s name to the Roman 
consistory, and by the moderate conduct observed in Rome 
by your Majesty’s ministers, thanks to which the election has been 
held in an unexpected manner, and up to the present I have 
heard nothing worth writing. In addition to this, since the 
first or second day of the present month, when the cardinals 
are said to have entered into conclave, the King has had no news 
save of the Duke of Ferrara’s efforts to sway the election in his 
brother’s favour, the simoniacal solicitude Salviati is said to be 
displaying to achieve this high degree, the less than canonical 
practices to which Cardinal Ridolfi has resorted in order to glorify 
his name and family, and much Italic gossip, most of which is 
wide of truth. And as I am informed that the creation of a new 
pope has been accomplished, and that the Cardinal of England 
(i.e. Reginald Pole) has been chosen and elected, I am immediately 
sending off the bearer of these letters; not that I doubt that 
your Majesty has received the news as quickly at Brussels as 
the King here at Fontainebleau, but in order to inform your 
Majesty, apart from the obligations and duties my office lays 
upon me, that while the cardinals were in conclave the King 
has been discussing at great length in his Council the qualities 
of the said Cardinal of England, who has been elected Pope. He 
has examined and inquired into the said Cardinal’s prudence 
and learning, why he was banished from England, how he has 
shown himself disposed since he has been a cardinal, and what 
he is likely to prove to be in the administration of the papacy, 
in order to arrive. at a decision, form hopes or fears and plan 
& course of conduct in case neither Salviati, Ferrara, Ridolfi or 
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any other of that party were to be elected. According to what 
T have heard from various people with whom I have talked on the 
subject, the King'has heard from certain persons that the Cardinal 
of England is*full of good qualities and learning, and is a man 
who has always acted without passion or partiality in all that 
concerns the office of cardinal ; that he left England to keep the 
Christian religion ; that he received a pension from the late 
King of France at the time of his disasters; and that it might 
be thought he would feel obliged to France and allow his memory 
of benefits received to inspire him with gratitude if he became 
pope. Others have remonstrated to the King that it would not 
be fortunate at the present juncture if the choice were to fall 
upon the said Cardinal; for the memory of a pension he had 
once received from France ought not to make the French sure 
of him, things being as they were and open war between France and 
England, that piety and love of country would always count more 
than the pension, the Cardinal’s prudence would never permit him 
to mature bey 9 of revenge against a man who was no more 
the cause of his banishment than the present King of England, 
and that he would naturally incline towards the English party. 
Others thought he would embrace the French side against your 
Majesty because, as they say, he was not considered or aided in 
his misfortunes. Others, again, said that his poverty of spirit and 
timidity were such that he would easily fall in with your Majesty’s 
policy. The people outside the King’s council who have heard 
of this argument and have secretly taken the liberty of discussing 
it, have come to the conclusion that its only cause is the 
Cardinal’s prudence, which is enough to make the King and his 
Council fear he may follow the truth, for which your Majesty 
has always fought. Otherwise the King would not have shown 
himself so anxious as he did before Pope Paul’s death to make 
a pope who should be devoted to his service. I do not know what 
the King is saying and planning now that the news have arrived, 
because I have had no time to inquire and am forced to send off 
the present bearer with the greatest despatch possible. However, 
Sire, the Lyons man has assured me that the King has remarked 
that if a pope such as he desires is not elected, he will at any rate 
take care that he never sees the colour of French money. I cannot 
believe that the result of this election can be agreeable to the 
King, dissemble as he may ; but I leave it all to your Majesty’s 
better judgment. 

While the above-mentioned discussion was going on, and 
before the news of the creation had arrived, I consulted a learned 
person who neither knew nor knows that I am in your Majesty’s 
service. This person told me that the pope to be elected would 
be an Imperialist, but would not live long nor reform the Church, 
but after him there should come an angelic pope, who would 
greatly remedy the state of Christendom, and your Majesty’s 
name should shine out as never before. ~ 

The King left Anet for Fontainebleau, and arrived the day 
before yesterday, but he is only stopping a night or two, and 
has attended to ho business at all except what concerns the war 
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with England here and in Scotland. He has sent great quantities © 
of ammunition, provisions and artillery to Picardy, and is 
despatching several captains who re to leave for Scotland in 
six or seven days with thirty ships and 300,000 francs ; he has 


. shanged his mind about Peter Strozzi’s and the Prior of Capua’s 
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journey to Italy, and has sent them to Dieppe to make all necessary 
preparations for the war. His plan is still to carry out an enter- 
prise by sea in the spring or earlier, though as yet there are no 
news of the English troops sent to Calais having done anything. 
The rumour that your Majesty caused the amicable arrangement 
to be interrupted is still current. 

The King is sorely puzzled over the delay of your Majesty’s 
journey to Germany, and is discussing the matter in all its 
doubtful, uncertain and unexpected aspects, trying to discover 
its reason. Some attribute it to some slight attack of gout in 
your Majesty’s hand, others say that the King of the Romans 
is disinclined to accept the proposal your Majesty is said to have 
made to him touching the election of our Prince (i.e. Philip) 
which they say was the main object of the journey, and by means 
of which arrangement the papacy was to be secured to his 
Majesty (i.e. the King of the Romans). I see no truth in the 
report, for these folk are always dreaming things and interpreting 
them as their whim dictates. 3 

On leaving Paris I heard that the King wished to raise the 
value of gold coins, and to put the au soled! crowns at forty-six 
or forty-seven sols, and that for this reason the governors of the 
mints had been called together ; but this is still uncertain. 

Melun, 17 December, 1549. 


Van DER DeLrr to the EmpPEror. 


Sire : Since my last letters of the 26th of last month, I have 
been unable to discover that any important decision or action 
has been taken by the Council, but only that Antonio Guidotti, 
the Florentine merchant employed by the English to sound the 
French on a possible means of making peace, or at any rate of 
calling a truce, returned here but was immediately sent back 
to France. However, I have not learned more about his instruc- 
tions than that the English desire to depute several persons to 
treat with the French ; it is said they are to be the Privy-Seal, 
Paget and Wotton. What makes me suspect that there are 
negotiations on foot is that they are still holding back the Earl 
of Huntingdon, who was appointed to command Boulogne and 
was to have left twelve days ago, and also that the English are 
not sending anything over to France for warlike operations, 
and all the captains who were summoned to report the number 
of men they could raise, have received no replies to the offers 
they made. Courtpennick is staying here in London with his 
2,000 Germans who were recalled from Scotland for use in the 
Boulonnais, and has been very favourably received by the King, 
but one sees no particular preparations for taking revenge on 
the enemy or attempting anything beyond preserving Boulogne. 
All this looks as if the English intended to sell Boulogne in order 
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to give colour to the peace they wish tg make ; for they would 
be hard put to it to defend it now that the town is almost shut 
off from all help.* . 
Council meetings are being held daily in the house of the Earl 
of Warwick, who is keeping his room, as also the Earl of 
Southampton is doing, though because of a more evident illness. 
No mention has as yet been made of restoring religion, and 


own defence. Though the common Tumour has it that he will 
run no danger of death, and that the Earl of Warwick, who is a 
very changeable and unstable person, now shows him favour 
and has been won over by the Protector’s wife, who ig always 
in his house, I believe he will not escape. 

The Lady Elisabeth, sister to the King, arrived at court the 
other day, was received with great pomp and triumph, and is 
continually with the King. It seems that they have a higher 
opinion of her for conforming with the others and observi 
the new decrees, than of the Lady Mary, who remains constant 
in the Catholic faith, and stays at her house twenty- ight miles 
from here without being either summoned or visite 


she is still more fixed in her desire to get out of it and transport 
herself abroad, to become, as she says, hand-maiden to the Queen 
(@.e. the Queen Dowager of Hungary) and be free of danger once 
and for all. I comfort and Teassure her as to all the troubles her 
imagination calls up ; but, Sire, I clearly see that, unless religion 
is restored or better order observed, she will no longer accept 
any advice to put her trust in the Council’s promises, because 
they have already shown bad faith and, above all, because 
your Majesty is so far away from this kingdom. Therefore, if 
it please your Majesty that I should remind the Council of what, 
#8 you wrote in your last letters, your Majesty said to the Lord 
Warden when he was abroad, in order to discover if the Council 
are still in the same mind as when Controller Paget declared that 
the Portuguese alliance was desired, I will take care to do so 
at-the best and most convenient opportunity. Otherwise they 


to their taste. In short, if the lady is not taken out of the kingdom 
by a marriage, your Majesty might well intervene ; for, as she 
* Dr. Thomas Goodrich. 
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says, she has no other refuge in this world than your Majesty. 
So your Majesty will be pleased to let me know your pleasure 
on this point. 

The Duke of Cleves has sent to the King of England Drossart 
de Montjoye and Dr. Croeser to obtain the payment of arrears 
of the pension that has here been accorded and granted to his 
sister (7.e. Anne of Cleves). The Duke has also sent me a letter 
asking me to favour them in their mission. It is thought there 
will be no difficulty. 

Last Sunday the Order of the Garter was given to Lord Cobham, 
Deputy of Calais, and to Mr. Herbert, a Councillor. 

The only news from Scotland are that before Courtpennick 
left that country with his company, the English demanded safe- 
conduct from the enemy that men from both sides, escorted by a 
number of horse, might meet and parley. The others granted 
the request, and when they were met together they remained a long 
time without saying anything, but finally the Englishman asked 
the Frenchman what he wanted. By way of reply the Frenchman 
Be the same question, and with better reason, for the Englishman 

ad demanded a safe-conduct. Then the Englishman asked 
the Frenchman if he wanted peace, and the Frenchman said : 
“ Are you asking for it?” And so they separated without more 
communication ; but this incident shows that the English are 
eagerly looking for a way out of the war. 
ndon, 19 mber, 1549. 


Smon Renarp to the Empzror. 
Extract.) 
‘ire. . .: In my last letters I informed your Majesty of the 

preparations the King was making by land and sea to fight the 
English. He is continuing in like fashion now, having provisions 
and ammunition transported in the direction of Boulogne without 
interruption. He has had all the horses that could be found seized, 
and means to use them to revictual the forts, for lack of provisions 
has forced the French to abandon Blanquenay”*, the first fort taken 
from the English. There has been skirmishing near Ambleteuse 
with losses on both sides, and the French are thought to have 
had the worst of it. The French have tried to block up Boulogne 
harbour by sinking ships; but it appears that the English 
succeeded in removing and burning them, so that the attempt 
did no harm. In spite of preparations and hostile acts, Guidotti, 
the Florentine resident in England, has arrived in this court with 
a definite commission from the King of England to treat for peace, 
and is proposing, by way of means of effecting it, the marriage of 
the King of England with the King of France’s eldest daughter, and 
other conditions which I have been unable to ascertain. However, 
I know for certain that when Guidotti passed through this town of 
Melun, he said he was carrying a solution of all difficulties, and was 
confident of & better journey than hisformer one. It is thought that 
the fresh commotions and factions in England caused Guidotti’s 
mission ; and I will do my best to ascertain what he negotiates. 

Melun, 20 December, 1549. 7 

G * Blanquensy appears to be Blackness. 
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Sr. Mauris to the Empzror. 


(Extract from a letter in cipher on French affairs.) 

It has been declared to Trebatius that a few days ago the King 
of France sent Paulin to England to request the King of England, 
a8 a consequence of the last treaty between them, to include 
the Scots in the peace, and accept the ratification presented to 
him by the Scottish commissioners, without insisting on ruptures 
of the peace which certain Scottish pirates might have committed 
after it had been notified to them, Paulin was expressly charged 
to spare no pains, by prayers or otherwise as he might see fit, to 
make the King incline towards this inclusion ; but in case he 
should find him hardened in his refusal, he was to tell him with 
all due moderation that if he (the King of England) made 
war on the Scots, the King of France would be in duty 
bound to help them as old allies, cousins and friends of 
his, and that he should greatly regret it if things came to such 
@ pass. It was added that Paulin had also received the 
authority to open negotiations on some of the differences existing 
between France ani England, such as St. Blancart’s galley, 
the boundaries of Boulogne river and the new forts. So, judging 
by this report, these ple are anxious to arrange their points 
of difference with the ‘Bnglish in the hope of making their profit 
when the chief business is settled. But above all their object 
is that the Scots may enjoy the benefit of the peace as being 
included in it. On the other hand, Sire, the English ambassador 
here resident told me two days ago that he had been informed 


ratification unless the Scots, for their part, effectively fulfilled 
the obligations laid upon them by the last treaty passed between 
him and them, particularly with regard to assuring the Scottish 
marriage. Also, as the Scots broke the last peace and are specially 
left out by the article touching their inclusion under other treaties, 
no wrong is done them by insisting on their fulfilling the said 
treaties. Such is the reply the King of England, according 
to the ambassador, is prepared to make to the French King’s 
ministers. If affairs go this way there is little chance of their 
coming to an understanding, for the King of France dreads 
nothing so much as that this ‘marriage should come to pass, 
However, Sire, Cardinal de Tournon and the Admiral said the 
other day that they were in hopes that Paulin would come back 
with a good report, and that before his return he would unravel 
all these knots. 

Not long ago the English ambassador was present at a meeting 
of the King of France’s Council, and certain councillors reasoned 
with him on the King of England’s refusal to include the Scots 
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in the peacg unless they came to terms with your Majesty, arguing 
that the King of England included them in the last peace though 
he knew them to be at war with ‘your Majesty at the time, and 
that this reason was so well foundedsthat it might not be denied. 
To this the ambassador replied that when the last peace was being 
negotiated and the question of including the Scots came up, 
the Admiral, wishing to sway the King in their favour, affirmed 
on oath and on his honour that the Scots had been included in 
the peace of Crépy though not in writing, and that your Majesty 
had also promised their inclusion verbally. Thus, trusting to 
the Admiral’s word, the King of England had agreed to their 
inclusion, which he would never have done otherwise, at least 
not until the Scots had concluded peace with your Majesty. He 
moreover said, Sire, that their reason would break down 
even if they succeeded in justifying it, for no sort of grievance 
was being done to the Scots when it was considered that the 
article of inclusion states that the said inclusion is subject to 
other and earlier treaties, so that the clause, thus generally worded, 
includes the treaty between your Majesty and the King of England. 
This consideration the councillors refused to admit, saying that 
the reservation of treaties could only be interpreted to refer to 
those between England and Scotland as directly concerned in 
the matter in and: and going so far as to assert that at that 
time there had been no question of any treaty with your 
Majesty. 
La Ferté-Milon, 25 January, 1547. 


Epwarp VI to the Emperor. 


Having occasion, by the advice of our dear and well-beloved 
uncle Hertford, Governor of our person and Protector of our 
realms, together with the opinion of our faithful and beloved 
councillors, to make report to you of certain happenings come 
to pass by reason of the death of our late most honoured sovereign 
lord (may God absolve him), we have thought well to send 
to you for this purpose the present bearer Mr. Edward Bellingham, 
our councillor and gentleman of our privy chamber, whom we 
beg you to hear and believe as firmly as you would ourself. 

London, 1 February, 1547. 


St. Mauris to the EMprror. 


(Extracts from a letter in cipher on French affairs.) 

As the King of England’s death has been published here, I 
have had Olsacius asked what plans the King of France was 
making, and also whether he would wage war for the recovery of 
Boulogne, as it has repeatedly been said that when the said death 
took place, so good an opening for war would not be allowed to 
pass. The reply runs, Sire, that the Council have already met in 
secret three times to discuss this point, and as far as the informant 
knew the present decision was to watch the course of affairs 
in England and to act accordingly. During the discussion it 
was remonstrated that, though the opportunity ought to be 
improved, if the French, having just negotiated with England, 
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were to declare war without, at any rate, Gflering the money, they 
would not only allow the princes of Christendom to observe, but 
actually force it upon their notice, that they never intended 
to be bound by a treaty, but would always break it without 
reason when they saw fit. However, they by no means intend 
to push their scruples so far that there is no chance of action 
for the recovery of Boulogne between now and next July, 
particularly if there is any seditious revolt in England, and if 
the Protector and Council of that country are unwilling promptly 
to come to terms for the restitution of Boulogne (about which 
the late King had agreed to confer with the French) and propose 
some fresh means of avoiding the payment of the money. The 
King of France would not be averse from considering a step 
such as persuading the Scots to agree to the marriage of their 
young Princess (Mary, Queen of Scots) with the new King of 
England, and indeed would immediately give a proof of his 
intentions, on the condition that, if he brought about the said 
marriage, he should be set free of his obligation to pay the two 
millions in gold, by which he thinks he would be doing for 
England far more than the value of the said two millions. The 
King of France also intends to have a declaration made to the 
Protector and Council of England to the effect that, in his opinion, 
the marriage of the Princess of England (the Lady Mary) with 
M. de Vendéme would be entirely suitable if only for the reason 
that it would take the Princess out of the kingdom and avoid 
any popular rising that might make her a pretext. 

The French, Sire, are overjoyed about this death, and when 
the news came Mme. d’Etampes went running at full speed to 
the Queen’s bed-chamber at an early hour in the morning, and 
finding the door shut knocked loudly, crying at the top of her 
voice : “ News! News!” making such an uproar that her Majesty 
feared it might be something bad about your Majesty, and fell 
into such a fright that she had been in great danger if they had 
not come to her assistance. With all this Mme. d’Etampes 
said to her: “ We have jost our chief enemy, and the King has 
commanded me to come and tell you of it!” The same day 
towards night the English ambassador sent one of his men to 
the Admiral to find out ‘the truth about the death, which the 
Admiral affirmed in the presence of Cardinal Tournon, and 
told the said servant that the King of France felt it deeply, for 
he had lost a good and true friend, and that at a season when 
there was little likelihood of finding another, together with more 
words all tending to prove that the King was incredibly distressed. 
Nonetheless, Sire, the servant saw them at the same time laughing 
and joking with the ladies, who were dancing, which moved 
him to suspect that their grief was not as deep as the Admiral had 
depicted it; in which he made no mistake whatsoever. The 
Admiral also told the servant that the-King was all the more 
pleased to hear how the late King of England had caused his son 
to be crowned and had given him as governor a person so well 
able to fulfill the duties, because he considered it a great blessing 
for England that the quarrel about the Princess should be buried 
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in this manner, for it was hard not to fear that that affair might - 


produce grave trouble. At the game time the Admiral used 
cordial and loving words to show that the King of France desired 
to live in good and sincere friendship With the young King, hoping 
that the Protector and Council would be willing to give him 
satisfaction about Boulogne. All these folk, Sire, .shaw ‘great 


joy over the said King’s death, especially as they make certain - 
that by its means the Scottish war shall cease, and that they-shall - 


no longer be put to expense there. Besides this they, say that 
your Majesty will get no more aid from England, as’ either 
your Majesty will have to make war on the English or the English 
on your Majesty, which will mean a considerable lightening of 
your Majesties’ pockets. And this is the sum of what they 
hope... . : 

Shortly after the publication of the King of England’s death, 
the King fell ill of a cold and had to take to his bed. He said, 
smiling, that if the King of England had summoned him-to follow. 
it would be another matter. He has taken medicine ; and report 
has it that he will not stir from St. Germain yet-a-while unless 
to go to La Muette, which is near by. They say that for the 


present he will not go to Fontainebleau because the works lately . 


undertaken there are still incomplete and will not be finished 
before six months. Certain antiquities, or medals, sent to him 
from the Levant by the Turk have arrived at Fontainebleau. 


The Emprror to Epwarp VI. 


Because of the old, sincere and firm friendship between us 
and our late cousin your father, and also because of our considera- 
tion for you whom he has left in tender age, we have deeply 
regretted his death. But as these are things beyond human 
power and without remedy, being the road common to all men, 
princes and others alike, we must bow to the Creator’s holy will 
and pray him to have mercy on the (King’s) soul, consoling 
ourselves with the thought that it is His good pleasure that you 
should suffer this loss, and we be deprived of a good brother and 
friend. And remembering the brotherly love your good father 
bore us, of which he made such particular mention at the last, 
and which we had gladly returned longer if God had so wished 
it, he has given us cause to return it to those of his house. We 
also intend to retain the singular affection which we have always 
borne towards the kingdom of England, answering that- which 
the kingdom has ever had for us, and caring as much for its 
welfare as for that of our own subjects. As for the close friendship 
which we wish to maintain with you, doing all that within us 
lies to render you service and wholly fulfilling everything to 
which the treaties bind us, we have declared it in full to Mr. 
Edward Bellingham, bearer of this letter. : 

Ulm, 19 February, 1547. 


Sr. Mauris to the QuEEN DowaGER. 
(An extract from a letter in cipher, the rest of which is of no 
importance.) ° 
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The third point upon which your Majesty commanded me to 
inform you, was whether the King of England’s death was altering 
the outlook here. I obeyed this order in my last letters: to his 
Majesty (the Emperor) which I sent by way of your Majesty 
in order that you might see them. Since then I have made fuller 


enquiries, and to put the matter shortly I see little chance of 


there being any fencing between French and English this year. 
On the contrary, Olsacius’ report makes out the King 


. anxious to temporise with the English, and do everything 


he can in order to gain the Earl of Hertford and the rest of those 
who rule the country. And the King showed clearly enough 
that this is true by the great display of friendship he made to 
the gentleman who was sent the other day to inform him of the 
King of England’s death, assuring him that he wished to bear 
the son the same Jove he had had for the father, and that he 
was overjoyed that the young King had been received and sworn 
by Parliament and had come to the crown without difficulty, 
especially as it had been thought that the Lady Mary might 
give him trouble, together with other remarks all tending to 
show that he wished to remain good friends with the new King. 
Now, Madam, I have discovered from a sure source that certain 
ministers of the King of France have constantly told the English 
ambassador here resident that the Emperor will shortly make 
war on the English for Princess Mary’s sake, and that his Majesty 
had on occasion written to the Pope with his own hand, promising 
to do all he could to carry into effect the sentence given against 
the late King of England over the divorce, and asserting that 
without this promise the sentence would never have been 
pronounced. They further said that the English would do well 
to keep their eyes open lest secret seditious practices stirred 
up the people. It is said that the English aolameder argued 
that the present King is their lawful lord, because he was born at 
a time when both the first and second wives of the late King 
were dead, and the matter was consequently beyond all doubt. 
The Frenchmen answered that his Majesty (the Emperor) would 
allege that the King of England had been forbidden to contract 
marriage by the first sentence, and that as he had had his son 
when he himself was schismatic and living outside the communion 
of the Church it would be contended that the son was illegitimate. 
The ambassador made answer that if that reason was valid all 
children of Protestants born during their parents’ heresy would 
be bastards, which would be too unreasonable and absurd by 
far ; besides which it would first be necessary to decide upon 
the validity of the said sentence by means of a General Council, 
and also to discover whether the English had been right or wrong 
to throw off the papal authority, in which case he made no doubt 
that the English would be found to be justified. And the French 
not only talk in this strain to the English ambassador here, but 
write to the English at home to make them distrust the Emperor. 

I also know, Madam, that not long ago the King of France 
remarked at table that the Emperor could not do better than 


come to an understanding and negotiate a close alliance with 
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him, so that the two together might help Princess Mary to get 
possession of the state of England,.for in her cause he would do 
as much asif she were his near relative. God knows with how much 
charity and sincerity he says this, Madara ; and the French, prompted. 
by their desire to sow discord between the Emperor and the 
English, go about everywhere spreading the report that his Majesty 
is going to Flanders to wage war on the English for the Lady 
Mary’s sake and to drive out King Edward. The other day the 
English ambassador spoke to me about this rumour, repeating 
all the above gossip, and saying that he was unable to imagine 
what possible reason anyone could have for denying their young 
King’s title. With this he spoke very highly of the Lady Mary, 
saying that she was called to the throne if the young King were 
to die, and that no one had ever seen females inherit before males 
in France or in any other kingdom. I replied. without entering 
into argument with him, that I supposed the late King of England 
to have made all the necessary arrangements regarding his 
successor, and that it was a mistake to pay attention to the current 
tittle-tattle here, where everyone said what he wished to believe. I 
assured him, also, that the Emperor would always be a true friend 
to the English, justifying the confidence the Jate King had shown 
in him on his death-bed ; and I made much of this point, tellin 

him that the elation of the French ought not to cause the Englis 

to weaken in their hope. Nonetheless, Madam, I could see by his 
face and manner that he was not free of suspicion that his Majesty 
might hereafter wage war upon them on account of the Princess, 
This over, the ambassador said to me that God had shown 
mercy to the late King and to his people in that the Earl of Surrey 
died before him, for otherwise he would have given the government 
trouble, though of course he would have been unable to allege 
anything against young King Edward. He greatly censured 
the Jate Earl’s insolence, aud hinted that he had been put out of 
the way because it had been feared he might stir up some 
commotion, adding that the Earl of Hertford, Protector of 
England, had with him sixteen others who had been set up by 
the late King to administer the realm, and that there was good 
hope of their living together in such perfect friendship and unity 
that matters of state should soon be set right. He believed 
that they would not attempt more than to keep what they already 
possessed, without embarking on any fresh enterprise, unless 
their young King were attacked, in which case they would put 
up a valiant defence, for the late Kirlg had left his son much 
money, and had not spent in the late wars as much as some 
might think, for the reason that his people had come to his 
assistance. I was well aware, Madam, that he talked to me 
in this tone because of the suspicion the French have implanted 


‘in his breast ; and he never converses with me but he ends with 


the same conclusion : that England makes so sure of his Majesty’s 
friendship that all are convinced his said Majesty would protect 
them, as he always had done, whenever they were in need. In. 
this opinion J strengthened him with generalities, not venturing 
upon anything more. He declared"to me, by the way, that he 
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believed the war against Scotland would be stopped and all 
preparations discontinued now that the’ King was dead, for it 
was not lawful for administrators to do what their prince, when 
alive, might command, but only to guard what was theirs” 

In the same connexion, Madam, I have discovered from Olsacius 
that the English gentleman told the King of France, among 
other things, that he had been instructed to inform him that the 
Protector and Council would be inclined to accept from the Scots 
a ratification of the last péace, on the condition that the Scots 
should make reparation for the wrongs and outrages inflicted 
by them upon the English since the said peace ; that the Council 
would agree to release Baron St. Blancart’s galley, and come to a 
satisfactory decision of the river limit question, and also would 
promptly see to settling the matter of the 500,000 crowns; 
moreover the late King had declared on his death-bed that the 
last treaty with France was to be observed. Hence the gentleman 
wished to know what the King’s will on these points might be, 
and particularly whether he was willing to observe the said treaty. 
The King of France made no immediate reply, but put it off until 
the next audience, during which he said he desired to live in 
friendship with the young King, and would take him under his 
protection if anyone tried to make trouble in his kingdom, hoping 
confidently that the Protector and Council would come to terms 
about the restitution of Boulogne in accordance with the last 
treaty, which he wished to be binding not merely upon the 
young King and himself but upon their successors, provided they 
would satisfy him with regard to Boulogne and accept the money 
when he offered it. I believe, Madam, that all the above happened. 
as I have given it, and your Majesty will thus be able to judge 
what the French are aiming at; for they are making no 
preparations for invading Boulogne, but intend to dissimulate 
with the young King. Olsacius says the King of France has 
decided to adopt this course because he is not sure of his Majesty’s 
friendship and does not wish to put himself into any difficult 
position until he has negotiated with him. As for Boulogne, 
he will be as well able to get it back at any time during the next 
four years as he is now, or better, particularly as affairs seem to 
be in a more favourable way for the maintenance of the kingdom of 
England than had been supposed; and thus he will wait to see 
whether the Emperor takes any steps against the English, in order 
to attain his endsif he has not been able to dogo before. Therefore, 
Madam, the King of France is dissimulating with them-at present, 
and he and his subjects are studying the means of putting them 
at variance with the Emperor, which I make no doubt his Majesty 
will be able to avert by his great prudence. The English 
ambassador is caressed here much more than before, it is said 
because he is one of the sixteen, and the King is consequently 
anxious to gain him over, especially as he is soon leaving 4 go 
home. I have been assured that the Erench, in order to maké 
a still livelier impression against his Majesty on the English, are 
spreading a report that his Majesty is approaching the Council 
(of Trent) to make a declaration of the English error, so that 
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King Edward may remain illegitimate as long as the late King 
is held schismatic. Such, Madam, are their suspicious proceedings, 
which they will redouble if they tiotice that the English are 
taking them seriously, as they make po doubt the English will 
do, the object of the supposed plottings being the one thing 
the English most fear to lose, namely their young King. In 
order not to rouse fresh suspicions in the English, the King of 
France has decided to put off the journey through Normandy 
which he was going to take this year, and will not go far from 
this town of Paris, or approach Picardy, above all now that he 
has heard that his Majesty is nearing the Low Countries. 
However, these are things that alter from day to day. I will 
add, Madam, that I have heard through Olsacius that the King 
of France will do his utmost to conciliate and win over the men 
chosen to stand beside the Earl of Hertford in the government 
of England, and has already written to his ambassador to do 
all he can to gain them. And this, Madam, is all I have been 
able to discover of this matter, in reply to the third point of your 
Majesty’s letter. 
Paris, 6 March, 1547. 


Epwarp VI. to the Empzror. 


High, excellent and mighty prince, our dear and well-beloved 
father and cousin ; most affectionately do we recommend ourselves 
to you. We have received your letters, and have also heard 
from M. de Chantonnay, bearer of the same, the great grief and 
displeasure you felt at the news of the death of our father and 
sovereign lord the King of England. We thank you with all our 
heart for your condolence in our sorrow, and are happy to hear 
and perceive the paternal love and good understanding that 
endures between us, as we hope it ever shall, For our part 
we shall never cease to follow the footsteps and example of our 
late father in the singular affection he bore you, and doubt not 
that we shall find the same sentiment in you towards us. 

Westminster, 12 March, 1547. 


Sr. Mavris to the Empmror.* 


Sire; By my last letters I informed your Majesty that 
preparations were being made in this place for the late King of 
England’s obsequies. On the 2Ist of this month they were 
celebrated in the church of Notre-Dame in Paris, in which was 
assembled a great multitude of people. In this solemnity M. 
d’Enghien, the Duke of Montpensier and M. d’Aumale took a 
share, walking before the Cardinals de Ginoye (?), Meudon and 
Armagnac, who in their turn were followed by the ambassadors 
except the nuncio and the Portuguese ambassador who stayed 
away,—the nuncio because the late King of England died schismatic, 
as he replied fe the heralds, and the other because he was ailing. 
After the said ambassadors, came bishops to the number of six. 
Nothing took place beyond the usual service, except an oration 
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in French lamenting the said King’s death and praising him parti- 
cularly for his magnanimity, liberality and prudence, also com- 
mending him for,certain books published under his name. The 
conclusion of this harangue pointed out that the late Kéng had 
made the recerft peace in order to live in quiet for the rest of his 
days, and that God had been pleased to grant him peace everlasting 
and at the same time to admonish the English to take care to 
keep the young King in good and enduring friendship with the 
King of France, who for his part desired to requite it fully and 
in good faith. When the ceremony was over, the English 
ambassador came up to take leave before returning home, and I 
observed that most of the lords present, especially the cardinals, 
spoke with the said ambassador. all assuring him that the King 
of France had no dearer wish than to live in true, perfect and 
inviolable peace with the young King, begging him to certify 
this to the King, Protector and high officers of the realm, and 
to believe it himself. The ambassador, Sire, promised that he 
would not fail thus to do, and that the French would find them 
quick to respond. 

As far as I am able to judge of the Frenchmen’s temper they 
are displaying or feigning a desire to keep peace with the English, 
proclaiming themselves well satisfied with the results of Paulin’s 
mission, who returned a few days since. And it is confidently 
asserted that they have obtained the release of St. Blancart’s 
galley, the crew of which has been set free according to English 
law. Also it is said that they have settled their differences 
touching the river near Boulogne and the new fortifications. 
I make no doubt that your Majesty will have heard that these 
folk say there is no difficuly left between them and the English 
except the main one, which is settled by the treaty in such a manner 
that they are certain that when they pay the money Boulogne 
will be given back to them, going on to say that they will have 
the sum ready by the end of next October, and will then be able 
to decide whether it will pay them better to hand it over to the 
English or turn it to another use. I have heard from the English 
ambassador that, as the other points have been cleared up, they 
are no longer alarmed about the preparations being made on 
the sea-board. To a question whether the King of England 
would treat with the Scots, he replied that the King of France 
was urging him and the Council to accept the ratification, but 
the Scots were going on doing their worst at sea against the 
English, and gave no cause to show them favour, but rather to 
regard them as enemies. This he said without saying definitely 
whether they would treat or not, but almost giving to understand 
that the English would like to attack the Scots if the King 
of France made no difficulty about it. It is true the said ambassador 
told me that the Scottish ambassadors were still in England trying 
to get the ratification accepted, and were present at the young. 
King’s coronation. A few days ago these ambassadors wese 
informed that the English had taken at Sea the chief Scottish ship, 
called the Lyoness, and sunk two others, which considerably 
amazed them, as it also did the French when they heard of it; 
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for these Frenchmen are not moved to keep peace with England 
for charity’s Sake, but only as a means of injuring your Majesty, 
which is their main object. Indeed they aré unable to refrain 
from saying it aloud, repeating that they would never have treated 
the English as honourably as they did recently, had it not been 
for your Majesty and their hope of checking your designs. The 
news here are that the Pope has translated the Council to Bologna, 
and that it has been done by mutual understanding between 
him and the King of France, who intends to take this opportunity 
of revoking his ambassadors, saying that he gave his consent 
to a Council at Trent, but not at Bologna. They add that the 
Pope also did it because of his small wish to see the Council reach 
the desired end, and in order to induce your Majesty by these 
means to open negotiations with the King of France. And they 
are nourishing a hope of thus preventing your Majesty’s righteous 
designs in Germany, and that you will be unable to bring the 
matter of religion to a conclusion without their help. As for the 
translation of the Council. I do not positively assert that it is 
an accomplished fact, for I do not know it to be true ; but your 
Majesty may be certain that the King of France is trying for it for 
the above reasons, and has frequently said that by his treaty with 
your Majesty he was only obliged to send his men to Trent, which 
was the place chosen by common accord between your Majesties. 
In former letters I warned your Majesty of the preparations 
the King of France has been making with the pretext that they 
were merely intended for the defence of bis kingdom. And as 
it has come up sometimes in our talk, I took pains to say a word 
on the subject to Secretary La Goutte, who sees a good deal of 
the Admiral and of Bayard, in order that he might let them 
know I was aware of it. This he did, Sire, as if of his own accord, 
and later came to see me in my house on the high-road to Enghien 
to tell me that he had taken upon himself to say to the Admiral 
that I had informed him of the preparations carried on here, 
and that I could not believe the King of France and his ministers 
should so far forget what they had charged M. Ménage to say to 
your Majesty. The Admiral, however, replied that they were 
making no preparations beyond the ordinary, such as setting 
the gendarmerie on foot and reviewing part of their legionaries 
to see whether their discipline was good and their numbers complete, 
but without raising so much as a single new soldier; and if I 
cared to have a talk with him on the subject he would be able to 
give me so good an account of it, and so thorough a justification 
of their procedure, that the King’s word would be seen to have 
been kept. This justification, Sire, is enough to make me suspect 
the contrary, as these people always do the opposite of what they 
say. Consequently I do not care to take this talk seriously, 
ahd am trying to get at the truth about the armaments. I have 
found out that the Council have been conferring with several 
captains sent from Rambouillet, and also with a quantity of 
others about whom I have heard from La Roque.* This I know 





* Probably the same person as Tiberio della Rocca, an Italian captain in the 
French service, who often sold news to St. Mauris. 
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through Olsacius, who still assures me that it is not with a view 
to making war pn your Majesty, but because they fear your 
Majesty may invade them. And Olsacius says that their apprehen- 
sions have in rfo way been soothed since they have seen the resist- 
ance opposed to your Majesty in Saxony, or by their hope that 
the Baltic sea-board towns will do the same, as they are 
everlastingly encouraging them. Nonetheless, Olsacius affirms 
that the captains have no orders to raise a single infantryman, 
but only to have the troops ready in case they were needed, 
though they want to have the gendarmerie in order and also 
some light horse, getting together a provision of money and 
strengthening all the frontiers. Beyond this they will do all 
they can to upset your Majesty’s plans in Germany and incite 
the cities that have come to terms to fresh revolt. For this 
purpose they will supply the former Elector of Saxony and the 
Landgrave of Hesse with sufficient sums to hold out against your 
Majesty. 

In connexion with the matter, Olsacius confidently declares 
that they may soon send Paulin to Saxony to strengthen the 
outlaw* in his contumacy, and to take to him as much as 40,000 
crowns. He will soon have the same mission to fulfill with the 
Landgrave of Hesse and the men of Liibeck and Hamburg. 
Olsacius says he will make straight for Strassburg. To return 
to the preparations for war, I find that most people here are not 
at one with Olsacius’ opinion that they are only defensive and 
not intended for an invasion. And my suspicions are confirmed 
by the Abbé de Flavigny, who pretty well confessed to me that 
the nobility wanted a war, but that he has it from a good source 
(and I know that it is from Cardinal de Tournon, whose intimate 
friend he is) that the King is not disposed to make one this year 
if he is not forced to by your Majesty. ... 

New Scottish ambassadors have arrived in this court, Sire, 
and have already complained to the King’s ministers of continued 
preparations for war against them on the part of the English, 
and that the English refuse to accept their ratification of the 
last treaty of peace. They have also justified themselves of 
tobberies which their men are said to have committed at sea, 
which robberies they deny, and offer to have a judicial inquiry 
and make any amends the King and his council may decide upon, 

Paris, 25 March, 1547. 


The Capra of Corts to the EmMprror. 


The Cardinal of England} gives so_good an example in this 
holy college by his learning and life that I am well disposed towards 
him. Your Majesty knows why it is well to remember him, 
for he has no hope for his country’s welfare, or for his own, but 
in your Majesty. For this reason he is sending the Abbott of 
Sta. Salute, bearer of this letter, in order that he may remind your 
Majesty of this. And I humbly beg your Majesty to hear him 





* Theadeposed Elector of Saxony, John Frederick. 
} Reginald Pole. 
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and consider what is due to the Cardinal’s good qualities, his 
spirit, and devotion to your service: 
Rome, 24 April, 1547. - = 


Don Dizuco DE Mrnpoza to the EMPEROR. 


(Extract from a letter, passages of which are in cipher.) 

I had a meeting at Viterbo with Cardinal Sfondrato, who is 
going as legate to your Majesty. We recalled our former 
riendship, and he asked me to tell him, speaking as Diego to 
Francisco, your Majesty’s intentions, and he would tell me the 
Pope’s. I answered that he was going to undertake short and 
definite negotiations, but that I had always had a great mass to 
look after, so that he must tell me on what points I was to give 
him my opinion, and I would do it with the very best will, as he 
should see. He replied that he wished to act ingenuously with 
me ; and it looked as if he was being more ingenuous that I gave 
him credit for, as he said that he was going with fear, as Juan de 
Vega had told him he would not be welcomed. He then put 
forward three points, the first of which was how I thought your 
Majesty would answer him on the matter of the league against 
England for the purpose of reducing that country. 

The second point was whether your Majesty would persevere 
in your present attitude towards the Conn, and what I thought 
the prelates left at Trent would do, for the session at Bologna 
was 80 near that he would be unable to reach Germany and mend 
matters first. He said it would be necessary to summon them 
and come to some decision, because if they went away from 
Trent without going to Bologna doing neither good nor evil, 
or if they remained where they were without answering, small 
harm would be done, though it would be bad enough ; but if 
they were to answer in such a way, as to lead the world to suppose 
that they were getting up another Council, it would be the very 
devil, and a matter to be mended by fire. And he indulged in 
much bragging after the manner of someone badly frightened. 

The third point was what did I take to be the best way of 
bringing your Majesty to terms with the Pope both in public and 
private affairs. 

From these words, and from what I have heard here and there, 
it is possible to put together that his commission is to talk with 
your Majesty, first of all about peace with France, but insincerely, 
for he touched upon this point in such manner, without speaking 
clearly. Afterwards he will continue according to the temper 
in which he finds your Majesty. Then he will go into the reduction 
of England by force or by negotiation, and will urge that it may 
be by force if nothing is achieved by negotiation ; for they know 
that your Majesty will not consent to using force, as has already 
been said. Anyone wishing to judge uncharitably might think 
that their okject was to mduce your Majesty to accept this 
proposition, or lend ear to it, in order to complicate matters in 
Germany and further the league which is being negotiated between 
England and France; and since my arrival here they have 
published that the negotiation of this league has not ceased 
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with the death of the King of France, in spite of the fact that 
the time was not favourable for the announcement. For 
this reason I refilied on the English question that it woyld have 
to be undertaken either by force, or by authority and negotiation, 
and that I was unable to form a favourable opinion of his 
Holiness’ intentions in this matter, because he was going about it 
at a moment which seemed inopportune, since neither your 
Majesty nor anyone else would take two wars in hand if he were 
able to get out of one of them, and since his Holiness had 
endeavoured to diminish your Majesty’s authority by publishing 
the capitulation with the Switzers, by breaking off the league, 
by refusing money to Don Juan (de Mendoza) and Don Francisco 
de Toledo (without mentioning other things that. had occurred), 
and by sending an apostolic legate and publishing that he was 
going to make a league against England, though the’ negotiation 
was to have been secret; as I called upon bim to judge for 
himself. 

The second point, which is the most urgent at present, is that 
he is charged to induce your Majesty to order the bishops to go 
to Bologna, or if not, to send them away from Trent to any place 
you please; and if this will not do, to let them stay there and 
hold their tongues: If he cannot obtain that and your Majesty 
persists in continuing the Council at Trent, or convoking some 
national Council, to let it go on there, and the (papal) legates 
remain here (in Italy). They fear a reformation by General 
Council like fire, and I believe that to avoid it the Pope would 
reform the Church himself and mend many matters your Majesty 
is anxious to remedy in your states... . 

It has been said and generally believed, and his Holiness’ 
nuncio wrote it from France on the 27th of last’ month, that a 
defensive alliance had been concluded between the late King 
of France and England. Cardinal de Mendoza informed me that 
the Pope received letters from France on the 19th of last month 
in which they told him that the King had written to his ambassador 
here to discontinue negotiations for a league with the Pope, as they 
were no longer necessary. I have heard something of the sort 
from the ambassador, and the discontent his Holiness shows 
may be because of this. I may add what Cardinal Farnese told me, 
and I have heard from other sources, about the King of France’s 
ambassador having said to the Pope that if he did not yield to 
the King what the King’s father held in Normandy and Brittany 
he would take it by his own authority in such a manner that 
his Holiness should gain little reputation thereby. But in all 
this it is necessary to be careful that these news are not false and 
negligeable, for I am told that his Holiness is in the habit of 
running to and from Rome in this way when he is treating some- 
thing of importance.* . . . 

Rome, May 2, 1547. 

— —3— 

* This refers to the Pope’s habit, mentioned by Don Diego in another letter, 
of going to spend a few hours at places in the neighbourhood of Rome when he 
wished to meet the French ambassador in secret. 
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Sr. Mavris to Prince Parr. 


(Extract.) € 

As for the present state of affairs between these people and 
the Eogieh, I can assure your Highness that the Dauphin 
(Henry IT.) has not yet confirmed the last treaty made by the 
late King with the English, nor paid the instalment which fell due 
on the first of May last ; and it seems certain that he will put it 
off as long as possible, or until he sees whether he is able to treat 
with the Emperor, because of his great desire to recover Boulogne, 
which his late father had so much at heart. Shortly before his 
death the said late King made a defensive alliance with the 
English ; but the Dauphin has not yet entered into it. The 
English are showing that they desire his friendship, and are 
not pressing overmuch for the payment of the instalment. They 
say that all the images are being pulled down from the churches 
in England, and that all the people are becoming Lutherans. 
It is quite certain that if the Elector of Saxony had had any 
success the King of England would have helped him with money, 
especially as the English regret it when they hear any news 
favourable to his Majesty (the Emperor), because of their 
suspicions that he may at some later time attack them on account 
of their heresies. ; 

The Scots are still at open war with the Emperor, and refuse 
to surrender the prizes which they have unlawfully taken from 
his Majesty’s subjects. 

Poissy, 6 June, 1547. 


Don Juan DE Munpoza to the Emprror.* 


My last letter to your Majesty was dated 11th of June. Since 
then what has happened or been told to me amounts to the follow- 
ing. One Venier, who wag ambassador in Rome, came here with a 
commission to renew the league, as he seemed to his Holiness a 
fit person because of the scoundrelly disposition he had shown 
there. Among other things he said your Majesty wished to hold 
a Council after your own fashion, and in it treat of states that 
had changed masters, paying no attention to any (de facto) 
possession, of however long duration. He was heard in secret 
Council, and though a discussion took place afterwards neither 
this point nor any other of those he raised was proposed in the 
Council of the Pregai, because, besides the fact that they have 
determined to do no more than listen in this matter, they take 
Venier for a violent partisan of the French. Later, the Bishop 
of Fano arrived and touched upon the same question, assuring 
this Republic of his Holiness’ good intentions. In the matter 
of the permission he is tryingeto obtain in order that the Duke 
of Urbino- may go to Rome to get married, he referred to his 
agent here, and in all that concerns the league to what Venier 
had said or the legate should say. I hear that the legate has 
been urging them about it once more, and has always proposed 
that the league should be defensive to start with. The reason 


= 
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why the Romans do not abandon this theme is, it seems to me, 
because the Venefians do not say them nay, and go on listening 
to them, though without saying yea, and they always have 
some hope left} so that the affair revives from time to time, as 
we now have occasion to see. We hear that the ambassador this 
republic keeps in your Majesty’s court writes that in this Diet 
your Majesty is going to put forward a league that shall be defensive 
for.the states of the Empire and offensive against those who have 
occupied any part of them. This has stirred up the Venetians 
a little, as they know a portion of what they possess to come 
under this heading ; and they have written to their ambassador 
to make more enquiries and let them know the truth when the 
matter comes up for discussion, if he is unable to do so earlier. 
T have no idea who can have put this notion into the ambassador’s 
head ; but it would not be surprising if they had written it from 
Rome to the nuncio out there, or if the nuncio had said it of his 
own accord, in order to cause something to be believed that 
might help along the league, since up to the present no other 
method has succeeded. Indeed this suggestion has made more 
impression upon them than any of the expedients yet. adopted 
by the Pope or the French. In accordance with the above your 
Majesty will be able to calm them down now and again, for though 
I do not think they will change their present mind, which is to 
remain friends with your Majesty, I would nonetheless like to 
wash them of their doubts, and do all I can, only wishing I could 
do more. But their conscience so pricks them for having made 
peace with the Turk, and for the Marignano affair, and above 
all your Majesty’s greatness so terrifies them, that the merest 
bit of news, or any unfounded conjecture, makes them uneasy. 

The republic had settled upon an ambassador for England, 
and when the news of a league* was confirmed by their ambassador 
in France they commanded their new envoy to proceed to England 
atonce. He has already departed, though the iinglish ambassador 
here will not own up about this, but only because he objects to 
confession}. Your Majesty will be able to ascertain the facta 
of the matter. 

Venice, 24 June, 1547. 


June 30. Sr. Mauris to the EMPEROR. 


ie es (Extract from a letter written in cipher.) 


F, 23, I will inform your Majesty of what I have heard about the 
King of England and the French. M. de Vielleville, on the 
day after his return from England, went to the Privy Council 
with the English ambassador. There a dispute arose with regard 
to the sea-wall which the King of England is having built near 
Boulogne harbour, and the French maintaingd that this amounted 
to a new fortification in violation of the last treaty, saying that 
they had caused the wall to be examined by.unprejudiced experts, 
whose report showed that it was a fortification, and insisted 
on its demolition. The English ambassador replied that the 


* Between England and France. 
f A humourous reference to English Protestantism. 
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wall had been built solely for protection against the sea, in order 
that vessels should be safer in the harbour, and neither should nor 
could be called a fortification, affirming that the English Council 
had had it visited, and had written“to him that it constituted 
no violation of the treaty. In conclusion, Sire, they gave the 
English ambassador to understand that if thé wall was not 
demolished they might lend a hand to it themselves, but would 
nevertheless send MM. de Chatillon and d’Estrées* to give their 
views. From these remarks the English ambassador has 
formed an opinion that the French will attempt to break up 
the wall by night, about which I have no doubt he has been 
warned. I have heard from him that their artillery in Ardres 
tower, which defends the fort, is all mounted and ready to let 
fly as soon as need be. At the same meeting the inclusion of 
the Scots in the last peace was again discussed, and the French 
made a communication to the effect that a refusal of the said 
inclusion amounted to a direct violation of the treaty. By way 
of reply, Sire, the ambassador used the oft-repeated arguments, 
coming to the conclusion that the Scots could not be included 
without your Majesty’s express consent, and unless they made 
full amends for all their depredations upon the English at sea, 
saying that it would be showing them very great favour if they 
were admitted on these terms, for they had notoriously broken 
the last treaty by the raids, invasions and robberies they had 
committed in violation of it, and consequently remained. entirely 
shut out from any good that might have come to them through 
it. The French replied that as the treaty mentioned the said 
inclusion in general terms and without any restriction, the 
inclusion should not be interpreted as subject to any restriction ; 
and they stuck to this point, alleging moreover that the English 
had begun raiding the Scots after the last treaty. Thus, Sire, 
M. de Vielleville brought home no settlement of the above affairs, 
and everything was left to be fought out over there by the French 
ambassador, by whose means they hope to achieve more. In 
short, matters are still in a sour condition. . . . (A repetition 
of news from Scotland given in the preceding letter.) 

It is evident, Sire, that the King of France will not forsake 
the Scots. He is much disappointed that the English have 
revictualled St. Andrews castle, have taken away to England 
the man who killed the late Cardinal of Scotland}, and have still 
kept the Regent’s son a prisoner there. These matters are the 
subject of daily consultations in the hope of remedying them ; 
and the French also talk them over frequently with the Scottish 
ambassador, who receives more favour here than any other 
ambassador. As for the King of England’s force, his ambassador 
here says it is to be sent to Ireland, but does not deny that it 
might fall upon Scotland if the English found themselves obliged 
to take up the sword against seditious enterprises there. The 
above shows clearly enough that there is but poor understanding 
between the King of France and the English, and convinces 
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- me that the King of France will not attempt anything against 
your Majesty thig year, nor as long as he is at odds with the 
English, against whom he would much like to use his strength, 
as Olsacius and“others about the court tell me. But he will not 
set about it without first making surer of your Majesty’s friendship, 
and negotiating afresh with you. And his desire will make him 
readier to consent to your Majesty’s proposals than he otherwise 
would be ; so much has he taken the recovery of Boulogne to 
heart. According to Paquelon, Roberval has already arranged 
‘for the fitting out of as many as one hundred great flat-bottomed 
hulks for cavalry transport. It seems that with these vessels 
it would be easy to land on any shore without having to make 
for the harbours, for they would be left high and dry on the sand 
and be floated off by the next tide, so that 6,000 cavalry and as 
many infantry as desired might be landed at once, which would 
give a great shock to the enemy. This is the proposal put forward 
by Roberval, who makes it his business to discover ingenious 
devices. The whole matter has been referred for examination 
to Count de Languillart, the Prior of Capua and others ; but it 
has not yet been decided whether the said vessels are to bo got 
ready. I have no doubt, Sire, that the whole affair will vanish 
into smoke like so many plans made every day in this place, 
where everything changes from one moment to the next. . . . 

Poissy, 30 June, 1547. 


July 19. Don Juaw pe Menvoza to the Emprror.* 


mens? Tn. my last letter, written to your Majesty on the 8th of this 
month, I spoke of the reception of 12,640 crowns sent by the 
Viceroy (of Naples), of the coming of Don Esteban’st reply and 
decision, and of Rocandolfo’s servant. I also mentioned the 
arrival in this place of a servant of the King of France, who 
proposed the defensive league, offering bullion to the King of 
England. In order not to leave a stone unturned he presented 
a writing, and I, not wishing to present another or to indulge 
in great harangues, and seeing him despondent, took a different 
road, which led me to go and talk to these people (the Venetian 
Seigniory) and remind them of their excellent behaviour in past 
instances, and of the insult the Pope had inflicted upon them 
by offering them to the King of France. I praised the good 
will they had shown towards your Majesty, and in return promised 
them your Majesty’s good offices and my own when occasion 
should arise, together with sincere professions of the friendship 
they have always seen your Majesty display to this republic. 
T said I was not speaking in this tone because I believed them 
not to be sure of the truth of my words, or because I doubted of 
their constancy or prudence, but merely because several days 
had gone by without my seeing them, which I knew surprised 
them, and I had taken this opportunit} to pay them a visit as 
I should have taken a lesser one. They appeared to be pleased, 
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and in fact I have heard that they remained satisfied. My words 
were subsequently discussed, which gave our friends an opportunity 
of speaking at length in our defence, as I have been informed, 
and of routing the French advances‘ to great effect. While all 
this was happening, your Majesty’s letter of the 7th arrived, and 
with it I returned to the college to perform what your Majesty 
commanded ; and this I did. After that I put in several reasons 
for not believing that your Majesty had done the Landgrave any 
wrong, and this with the help of a letter Don Fernando Gonzaga 
sent me for the purpose, because it was called for. 

They behaved as if a little estranged over the matter of the 
league against those who have occupied territory belonging to 
the Empire, and also about the last point, so what I did was not 
only well, but necessary. And it must have taken effect, because 
the day before yesterday, after a discussion, they gave the King 
of France’s servant his answer, saying that they wanted no leagues. 
For this purpose they balloted, and we went over the results, 
which, out of nearly 200 present in the Council of the Pregai, 
only gave the French 13 votes. The substance of this answer 
to the French King’s servant was, that being friends of the King 
they stood in n of no leagues to continue the same. I am 
told that when the game was lost, the legate said to Duke Pier 
Luigi’s agent : ‘They do not know how to negotiate. They 
negotiate like Frenchmen.” So this is the result of their plots. 
But though it now looks as if they were put to flight and forsaken, 
it will be well to be as much on our guard as before, lest now that 
this snake’s head is off, the Pope’s wand conjure up seven more. 
Indeed I am informed that the Pope is trying to spoil our game 
by making the Venetians believe your Majesty intends to subject 
them. I appeal to the truth. 

An ambassador has been demanded of this Seigniory on behalf 
of the English, even though it were one who had formerly served 
as secretary. Therefore the present man was appointed ; and 
he has been delaying because of illness. It seems that they 
are inclined to reconsider his appointment, and I hear this was 
the cause of his hurried departure, and not any other conjecture 
it was possible to make at the time. . . . 

Venice, 19 July, 1547. 


Doy Dingo pr Menpoza to the Emprror. 


(Extracts from a letter in cipher.) ; 

In the last consistory the Pope spoke at length about the Council 
in such a manner that none understood anything beyond a reproof 
intended for the prelates who had left Bologna. 

The Pope has decided not to leave this place for the present, 
as all his physicians and astrologers have counselled him. It 
seemed to me, the last time I talked with him, that he was very 
poorly ; and Cardinal) Farnese has told me that he wishes to 
have a private conversation with me about the election. May 
it please your Majesty to answer my questions on this point, 
naming two or three persons, or one definitely, who might be 
raised to the dignity, in order that I may inform your Majesty of 
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‘ 
what reputation they enjoy here, and any drawbacks that might 
exist. It seems that if those French Cartlinals come here it will 
be for a like purpese. . . . 

In this collegg there are two sorts of aspirants to the Papacy. 
One is neutral, and the other addicted to France, to your Majesty, 
or to Cardinal Farnese. Of the neutrals one is as good as another. 
The French faction is strongest, and was the most compact until 
these neutrals came in... . 

The Cardinal of England is one for whom it would be well to 
do something, for he has an upright conscience, unless this talk 
about “ Justification ’* does him harm (and it is not of as small 
account as they say). ’ He desires the reformation, is a constitu- 
tional enemy of France, and is such a poor creature that for all 
his youth he is older than anyone else. The great drawback 
is the hatred he would have for England as Pope, for he shows 
it being a cardinal. Many would vote for him... . 

Rome, 19 July, 1547. 


Sr. Mauris to the QuzzN DowacEr. 


(Extract from a letter in cipher.) 

I wrote to your Majesty not long ago that the French galleys 
had gone to Scotland, to help the Scots against the King of England 
in case the Irish forcet were to invade. Since then, Madam, I 
have learnt that the said galleys were sent to bring the Dowager 
Queen of Scotland and the Princess, her daughter, to France, 
and that it had been done at the Guises’ expense, because they 
feared the King of England might ultimately be enabled by the 
spies and plotters he has in Scotland to seize the said Princess. 
The English ambassador, informed of this, has written to the 
Protector to be on his guard ; and it is said that the force intended 
to go to Ireland will do its best to fall upon the said galleys on 
their homeward passage if need be, of which the French are 
sorely afraid. 


Sr. Mavris to the Emperor. 

(A letter in cipher giving an account of a long conversation 
between St. Mauris and the Constable of France, in which St. 
Mauris says that the Emperor finds it difficult to take the King 
of France’s prostestations of friendship seriously while the French 
continue to arm. The Constable shows why his master, though 
desiring peace with all his heart, considers it necessary to be 
prepared.) 

The Constable said that several of the King of France’s servants 
were aware of the indifferent offices performed by the late King 
when he sent money to the Protestants against your Majesty 
and carried on other practices in Switzerland, which might weil 
cause them to fear that your Majesty would be angry with the late 
- a 





* Cardinal Pole was at various times accused of leanings towards the heretical 
doctrine of Justification by Faith. : 

t An expedition was being prepared in England ostensibly for use against the 
Trish rebels. . 
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King’s son and attack him because of his father’s faults, which.. 
nonetheless«ought not to be imputed to him. He declared, 
Sire, that even though everything.else were calm, the King still 
had an urgent reason for not being too quick to get rid of his | 
troops, for he had the King of England so near him that hamust, 
be watchful. He confessed to me that though there was .peaco 
between them, the King of England ought to keep what-he had. 
agreed to and refrain from aspiring to-more than was due to 
him, and that he was really doing the opposite. I believe, Sire, 
that the Constable was referring to the re-building of the sea-wall . 
near Boulogne harbour, and to the exclusion of the Scots as 4 
violation of the treaty ; and he hinted that the King would have 
a serious grudge against the English unless their conduct became’ 
more reasonable... . . : 
Poissy, 20 July, 1547. 


St. Mauris to the EMPEROR. 


(Extract from a letter written in cipher.) ; 

Sire: If it please you, your Majesty may learn’ frem my 
last letters what I negotiated with the King of France and the 
Constable at Courriéres, of which I delayed informing your 
Majesty until after the coronation, in order to give you an account 
of the said ceremony, as the copy accompanying this’ letter will 
show. Had I known of M. de Brissac’s mission to your Majesty. 
I would not have failed to send a letter by him. They say here 
that he is going to make a proposal of peace and closer alliance ; 
but I have no certain knowledge of this. Some persons who 
would like to believe what they say affirm that he is to tell your 
Majesty that you ought to hold the County of Flanders as a fief 
of the French crown and do homage for it. I can hardly believe 
this, if it be true that the French desire your Majesty’s friendship, 
which I think they are seeking because of their quarrel, with 
the King of England. They say openly that if your Majesty 
would not take any part in this quarrel they would wage war 
on England next year and punish the King in order to stamp 
out heresy there, adding that as your Majesty has repressed the 
insolence of the Lutheran sect, so the King of France could not 
better deserve the name of “Christian King,” or put his first 
arms to a worthier use, than by bringing that country out of its 
present profligate condition and back to the Roman Church. 
Such, Sire, are the vain words of the French ; for they make sure 
that if they were to go to war they would easily overcome the 
King of England because he is young, and his people consequently 
the more prone to sedition and revolt, if they had to supply money 
for a war, which they say the King would be unable to carry on 
without demanding it. 

I have it from a good source that the King of France is very 
angry with the English, and will make war if he feels sure of your 
Majesty’s frigndship, but will do nothing of the sort until he 
has treated with you. This is very probable ; and the Constable 
shows unmistakably that he wants war, as the Guises also do on 
account of Scotland. I have been told that unless the King 
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changes his mind he means to send towards Boulogne his 
lansquenets, a certain number of legiorfaries from Champagne 
and Picardy, about 1,500 Switzers, 2,000 Gascons and a few men- 
at-arms, to have, them ready there until he has finished the jetty 
the late King of France began over against Boulogne harbour, 
and which the English destroyed not long ago. It is certain 
that the King wishes to have this jetty built, because it would 
entirely command Boulogne harbour ; but the plan may possibly 
be suspended for this year. However, the King and his ministers 
hope that the display they have made may induce the King of Eng- 
‘land to negotiate with them, and that they may now get the English 
to consent to the inclusion of the Scots, to the building of the 
jetty and the total destruction of the sea-wall. The King of 
England’s ambassador is still-in this court, and says he is greatly 
amazed at these alarums, remarking that the English will 
defend themselves valiantly, and will go to war more willingly 
to defend their young King than if the late King were still alive. 
The French say, Sire, that their galleys won the recent sea-fight, 
of which I- informed your Majesty, and took four well-found 
English men-of-war. They make a great matter of this victory, 
and esteem the Prior of Capua more highly than ever. As soon 
as the news arrived, they sent off the Admiral to Le Havre to make 
en seco ae arrangements, and took this opportunity to get 
rid o ae 

Rheims, 27 July, 1547, 

Tnclosed in this letter is another of the same date, also signed 
by St. Mauris, in which he complains that the Emperor’s intention 
to reduce his salary from eight ducats to eight crowns a day will 
decrease his income by over 400 crowns a year, and that he is 
unable to afford to lose so much, as his living expenses are very 
large. He also begs the Emperor to write to Spain that twelve 
months arrears of his salary be paid to him. 





30 July. The Quezn Dowacer to St. Mauris. 


ine. (Extract from a minute.) 

F. 22. The French galleys that passed by these shores have reached 
Scotland, we know not for what purpose. Wehope, however, con- 
sidering that the King of France and the Constable have assured 
you that nothing, directly or indirectly, shall be done against 
the Emperor, that these galleys will do no dams, ge to his Majesty’s 
states or subjects. At the same time it is certain that the Scots 
are our enemies and have refused to keep the peace, notwith- 
standing the reciprocal inclusion made by them and his Majesty 
at the time of the last treaty of peace between the late Kings 
of France and England, and in spite of the offer we made them 
through a secretary whom we sent to Scotland to this end. Hence 
we can expect no good from them, and still less if the said galleys 
join them. It would be well for you to accost the Constable 
about this matter, or the King himselfgif need be, to find out 
from them what we must look forward to from these galleys, 
and if they are going to join forces with the Scots in order to 
pretend they are in the Scottish pay, and then prey upon the 
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merchant vessels, fishermen and other subjects of these dominions. 
And please Jet us know of their reply at once... . 
Binche, 30 July, 1547. z 


Sr. Mauris to the Emprror.* ° = 


Sire : your Majesty will have heard of the taking of St. Andrews 
castle in Scotland by my last letter. The English ambassador 
here has now, on behalf of the King, Protector and Council of 
England, made a great complaint about this to the King of France, 
arguing that the last treaty of peace had been totally violated 
by this action and by the French sending their galleys to Scotlands 
because it was notorious that the said castle was held by the 
Scots in the name of the King of England, and had been conquered 
under the orders of the late King ; a fact further proved by the 
well-known circumstance that the castle was revictualled by the 
English fleet. He went so far as to say that the King of France 
had not been satisfied with sending his galleys to Scotland, 
but that his men had most notoriously and inexcusably incited 
the Scots to rise in arms against England, which was a diregt 
breach of the treaty, and would forever exclude the Scots from 
its benefits. The end of his speech was, in accordance with 
special instructions, to ask the King of France whether in good 
earnest he wanted war with them, praying him to say so frankly 
rather than look for further opportunities of letting them guess 
it. For though their positions were already seen to in a suitable 
manner, they would take care to put their affairs in still better 
shape, and continually to make their King secure, for they had 
no intention of allowing him to be bullied. And if God permitted 
him to reach maturer years, he might not improbably remember 
the oppressions visited upon him in defiance of the last treaty, 
which he had always been ready to observe to the letter. 

In reply, Sire, the King of France justified the capture of the 
said castle, alleging that it had been unjustly seized since the 
last treaty, in which the Scots had been included, which was 
enough to vitiate what the ambassador had adduced about the 
thing having been done under the King of England’s orders ; 
for it was a course of action which the said King neither should 
nor could allow with any show of reason. Further, he looked 
upon the deed as still more ignominious because at the same 
time the good Cardinal of Scotland had been killed, merely because 
he served his mistress faithfully and well. It was true enough 
that the castle had been held by Scotsmen, because it had 
been treacherously seized by men of that nation, who were there- 
fore rebels against their sovereign lady the young Queen of Scots, 
towards whom, and whose country, he was bound by a close and. 
ancient friendship. So that, having been pressingly begged by 
her and her relatives to help her both to recover the said castle 
and to punish those rebels, he was of opinion that he had done 
a work of charity pleasing in the sight of God, and though his only 
object was to recover his ward’s property for her, he considered 
the money it had cost him to be have been well and usefully spent. 





* This letter is written in cipher. 
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If the matter were properly examined, it would be found that 
he had done nothing contrary to the sa?d treaty by sending his 
galleys, but rather that the King of England had broken it, after 
having given hjs consent, by ordering the taking of the’ castle, 
as the ambassador himself confessed, which might also mean that 
he was guilty of the Cardinal’s death, a matter of itself so 
scandalous that no words could sufficiently describe it. Lastly, 
that his own actions in this matter showed clearly that he had given 
the late King of England no just reason for war, and that he 
was not looking for war himself as long as the other side should 
be willing to keep the provisions included in the said treaty ; 
but if the English refused to do this, and showed a desire to attack 
him, he would know how to take care of himself, though he asked 
for nothing better than friendship if only they would reciprocate, 
and observe the treaty. 

The ambassador made answer that the King of England had 
by no means violated the treaty by taking the castle, becauso 
since the treaty the late Cardinal of Scotland had, entirely without 
reason, practised things contrary to the welfare of England, 
for which cause etthed nor the place where he held out deserved 
to enjoy the benefits of a peace from which all those who broke 
it were excluded. And whatever reason the French might have 
had for seconding the recapture of the castle, they still, by all the 
rules of honour and amity, ought to have held communication 
with the English on the subject, and not set about it as they 
had done; for whilst pretending to wish to remain friends and 
urging them to do likewise, they had attacked the castle without 
letting the English know anything about it. The ambassador 
never ceased insisting upon it that the castle had been held in 
the King of England’s name, which defeated their contention 
that they had given help against rebels, for they had in reality 
done so against the friends and confederates of the English. 
And as for the King of France’s declaration that he desired to 
observe the treaty if the English would do the same, he would 
be so bold as to discover to him that since the late King of France’s 
death the English had neglected no means of assuring him of 
their intention to keep the treaty in the most scupulous manner. 
In the first place the gentleman who came to condole with him 
on the death of the late King of France, told him that the 
King of England meant to observe the treaty ; the same had been 
done by the envoy who brought the news of the late King of 
England’s death ; and since then they had begged him to ratify 
what Paulin negotiated in England. This regarded the boundaries 
of the Boulonnais and the river question. Nevertheless the 
King of France had refused to give his consent, merely saying 
that Paulin had had no authority and had exceeded his powers, 
and that there had been a misunderstanding, the truth being 
that the agreement had been sworn during the lifetime of the 
late King of France after the mature deliberation of the said 
King, who had given Paulin express authority to negotiate. 
In the matter of their difference about the wall which was being 
built inside BouJogne harbour, after long discussions both sides 
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had agreed to depute persons to examine the wall and decide 
whether it’ was a fresh fortification or not. And about the 
inclusion of the Scots in the peace, as the King of France and 
his ministers had greatly pressed the-point in the Scots’ favour, 
the King of England and his Council had finally agreed. that they 
would consent to the said inclusion, given your Imperial Majesty’s 
good-will, without which they were unable to do so on account 
of their treaty of closer alliance with your Majesty, but that 
as soon as your Majesty’s consent could be procured they would 
give theirs, provided the Scots would make restitution of what 
had been unlawfully taken from the English at sea, and also 
on the condition that all former treaties between the Scots and 
the English should remain valid. The result had been that the 
King of France had approved of all the above and declared that 
he would solicit your Majesty and the Queen of Scotland, and 
that the English ought to do the same, wherefore they, persuaded 
that matters would be arranged in this fashion, had sent 
commissioners with ample instructions to negotiate with the 
Queen and Regent of Scotland, and clear up certain pretentions 
they wished to have disposed of before proceeding to the said 
inclusion. By so doing they had performed their share of what 
had been decided between them and the King of France; and 
yet the King of France had chosen that very time to send _his 
galleys to Scotland without warning the King and Council of 
England, who had made sure that their difficulties with the 
Scots would be settled amicably, in place of which there had been 
entirely unforeseen acts of violence ; and the English Council 
deeply resented having been trifled with in this manner. Their 
attitude in all these affairs abundantly proved their good faith 
in the observance of the treaty ; but as for keeping it in future, 
the ambassador was obliged to leave the question to the King 
of England’s better judgement, for the said King had a very 
just and urgent reason for not doing so as_far as the Scots were 
concerned, as they had notoriously moved war against him by 
attacking a castle which the late King of England had taken in 
Scotland during the last war. 

In reply the King of France only said, Sire, that what had 
happened in Scotland in no way touched the last treaty of peace, 
but was only a punishment inflicted on rebels, that the inclusion 
of the Scots in the treaty still stood intact, except for the 
infringement of the treaty the English had committed, and that 
they could do no better than include the Scots in it. The said 
ambassador has also spoken about the above matter with the 
Constable, who replied to him substantially as the King had done, 
repeating several times over-that the murder of the late good 
Cardinal of Scotland was a very evil deed, that all in all nothing had 
been done or attempted against the King of England, who would be 
well advised to take no steps on that account, but consider that 
everything was for the best. At the same time the Constable 
gave him an account of the taking of St. Andrews, telling him 
that it had been bombarded from the sea and from the town, 


on which sides it was exposed, until the Prior of Capua made 
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a great breach with the guns from his galleys. The breach 
made, the Prior planned an assault, taking a certain number 
of those slaves who knew something of war out of each galley 
and offering them their freedom if they did their duty.* So he 
landed about 600 men; but when those within saw them approach- 
ing, they offered to surrender under certain conditions which the 
Prior refused. Later the Prior accepted their surrender at his 
discretion, which he exercised by throwing most of the 
surrendered into the galleys in place of his own slaves, keeping 
back two prisoners only, who were said to be of good family. 

I have heard all this, Sire, from the English ambassador 
here, and also that the Protector and Paget had made up their 
minds to help the said castle if it had held out. The former 
Admiral of England* was already on the Scottish frontier waiting 
for his army, which was to be large, and which he intended to 
march through Scotland in order to impress the inhabitants 
and break up the considerable forces they had got together, for 
the whole of Scotland had risen in arms as if in accordance with 
a long-projected scheme. Indeed the Protector and Paget had 
declared to the French ambassador in England, that they were 
going to assist St. Andrews castle, and would see what would 
happen, a saying which the King of France judged to be very 
hard, and his ministers more than strange, repeating that nothing 
was being done against the King of England. Notwithstanding, 
the French go on talking as if they wished to keep their last 
treaty with the English, as the English ambassador tells me, 
as long as the English will also observe it, and say they will not 
be the first to declare war. But in reality they are longing to do 
so as soon as they have treated with your Majesty. And this I 
have heard from several persons, who equally assure me that the 
French will not fight unless forced to, without first coming to 
terms with your Majesty, whom I humbly implore to command 
that my salary, of which a whole year is owing, may be paid to 
me from Spain. Otherwise pure necessity will oblige me to 
abandon this post and pray your Majesty to appoint a successor. 

Compiégne, 15 August, 1547. 


The Emprror to SOMERSET. 


I have heard from my ambassador the honourable words you have 
spoken to him, and what you have confidentially declared to him 
touching the state of my cousin’s kingdom, for which I thank 
you warmly, assuring you that for my part I shall always observe 
the treaties between my said cousin and me, and will gladly 
do all I can to please and favour him, and also you in the post you 
now occupy. For I have a singular regard for the said King’s 
welfare, and the success of all his affairs. 

Augsburg, 24 August, 1547. 


Sr. Mauris to the EMPERor. 
(A letter full of Italian gossip obtairfed by one Don Francisco, 
a Portuguese lord, from another Portuguese in the employment 


* This was John, Earl of Warwick, who had been succeeded in the office by 
Thomas Seymour, brother of the Protector, 
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of the Legate, Capo di Ferro. The Pope is angry with Pier 
Luigi Farnese and would like to deprive him of Piacenza. A 
quarrel akput Orazio Farnese’s marriage settlement etc., etc.) 

The Legate, Sire, speaking of the translation of the Council, 
said that the Pope could not help it, for as he made over to the 
Council all his powers so far as the Council was concerned, his 
hands were bound, and he proposed to remit the whole matter 
of the translation to be settled by the Council. Beneath such 
wiles and false words do they hide their malpractices, never 
ceasing to solicit the King of France to send his prelates to Bologna, 
to which he has now agreed. Thus two of his envoys will shortly 
depart, and with them several bishops, among them the Bishop 
of Noyon. And they have been instructed to go to Bologna 
and model their conduct on that of the largest and strongest 
party in the Council. . . . 

I will add, Sire, something told me by the English ambassador 
here resident. Speaking of the wrong done by the French and 
Scotsmen to the English, he assured me that there was nothin 
in the rumours of a defensive alliance between the English at 
French. He confessed that the late King of France had. pressed 
them so hard to consent to such an alliance, that they had agreed, 
but on the express condition that the exact words of the treaty 
between them and your Majesty, referring to the mutual assistance 
to be given in case of attack from the French, should be reproduced 
in the agreement in order that they might not infringe the said 
treaty. After examining the question, the late King of France 
had decided to go no further with the proposal, judging that on 
these terms it would be rather to his disadvantage than 
otherwise. 

Compiégne, 26 August, 1547. 


Sr. Mauris to the QUEEN DowacER. 

(Extract from a letter written in cipher.) 

Madam : Having the opportunity offered by this bearer I am 
writing to inform your Majesty of what I heard two days ago from 
the ambassador of Mantua here resident. Namely, that the 
King of France intends to build the jetty over against Boulogne 
harbour, running it out from one of his forts. Moreover, the 
ambassador tells me that he knows from a good source that the 
King is sending in that direction 500 men-at-arms lightly armed, 
with two horses for each man, and is despatching them 
in small companies in order that they may pass unobserved. 
He has taken them out of the majority of his bandes d’ordonnance, 
eight or ten out of each, in order to avoid breaking up the bands, 
and it seems that these men-at-arms are only intended to escort the 
pioneers. It is said that the King is sending his galleys to Etaples 
harbour to remain there until the fortifications are finished, for 
fear of interference from the King of England. I am certain, 
Madam, that*your Majesty will provide against any unexpected 
turn affairs might take, for everything changes daily here. It is 
stated that the English are marching into Scotland in force, 
which the French resent very much. -The French are consequently 
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ill-disposed towards the King of England, and he still worse 
towards them, as I hear every day from the English ambassador, 
who two days ago made complaints to the {hancellor, who is in 
charge of affairs at present, about rumours to the effect that two 
forts were being built, and about the castle (St. Andrews) taken 
from the Scots, which castle the English had seized during the 
last war, and had remained in possession of it by the last treaty 
of peace. The Chancellor replied that he knew nothing about 
the forts, and referred to the King of France, who would not 
infringe the said treaty as long as the English observed it, including 
in it the Scots and demolishing the wall they were building inside 
Boulogne harbour. As for (St. Andrews) castle, it had been 
taken without the knowledge of the King of France, who had 
no desire to support the Scots beyond reason ; and in any case 
it would be necessary to hear from the Scottish ambassador 
how and wherefore the thing had happened. The English 
ambassador replied that, as for the wall, they had already torn 
down what had been built, and the late King (of England) had 
two or three times over declared to him that the jetty might not 
be built, without violating the treaty. I judge from the 
ambassador’s remarks, Madam, that the Protector and Council 
will hardly tolerate the building of the said forts, and will sooner 
divide their army. I have heard from the Chancellor, with 
regard to sending help to Scotland, that the King of France 
could not cease assisting the Scots with men and money, which 
he may lawfully do as the King of England is in open war against 
them, but that the French did not look upon it as a matter of 
great importance, being convinced that the Scots would easily 
be able to resist, and that the King of England could not do 
more than harry the Lowlands and then retire, which was the 
kind of war usual between the Scots and English. The English 
ambassador still has instructions to remain in this court ; and 
the Protector has written to him that they will not be the first 
to break with France, unless the French King gives them very 
evident cause. 

I have seen, Madam, what your Majesty has had written to 
me by the President (of the Flemish Council) touching his 
Majesty’s health. The French have also heard about it, and 
are careful to obtain news from time to time ; but I have good 
hope that with God’s help the news may be quite different 
from what they hope. And I have my reason for saying this, 
for the French are already speaking ill to their own 
advantage. ... 

Compiégne, 26 August, 1547. 





Sept. 1. Sr. Mauris to the QurEN DowacEr.* 
toe en Madam: As M. de Glason’s man is returning to Flanders I 


F.25. thought it well to inform your Majesty that the King of France 
is to be in this place on the last day of this month (sic), and would 
have arrived sooner but that while he was at Orleans he was 
seized by an abdominal flux to which he is often subject, and 


 * This letter is written in cipher. 
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from which he has now recovered. His people and courtiers, 
Madam, saw fit to imagine several things about his journey ; 
particularly that he would take Bollogne if the King of England 
refused the offer of the money, which iow seems to be a favourite 
theme of theirs. However much they may talk about this money, 
itis more than certain they have not got it bya longway. To-day 
they have not at the Louvre more than 300,000 crowns at: most, 
out of 800,000 which the late King of France is said to have left 
at his death. 

A few days ago, Madam, the King of France was informed 
by his ambassador resident in England that several French ships 
had been arrested over there. The King immediately sent a 
man to the King of England to say that he wanted to know the 
reason, and if everything taken were not returned at once he would 
have his men lay hands on everything they could reach belonging 
to the English. I have spoken about this with the English 
ambassador to find out what it amounted to, and have discovered 
that the ships were arrested at Dover by certain English 
merchants, who had had some of their ships arrested without 
any cause in several harbours of this kingdom six weeks ago, 
and that as this was an act of violence, the King of England had 
thought it well to retaliate in like fashion. Of course the French 
will be unable to obtain any justice in this matter of the prizes, 
and the ambassador tells me he expects that both sides will 
soon cease talking about it, and that the King and Council will 
not attempt anything against the French, but will only do as 
the French do and revenge themselves for injuries inflicted upon 
them, and if no provocation were given they would do nothing. 
He added that he had to complain that a short time ago one 
of his men had been held up for more than a day at Abbeville 
and prevented from going on by the post to England, whither 
he was sent ; and also that the Admiral of France had recently 
opened at Dieppe some letters sent to him (the ambassador) 
from England. He had instructions to ascertain whether the 
French government intended to allow such annoyances to 
continue, for the King and Council of England found them very 
strange. I will do my best to find out what they answer him ; 
and I have no doubt that the French will temporise until they 
see what chance there is of treating with the Emperor, and if 
they are unable to do so they will seek every means of settling 
their differences. The King of England and his ministers seem 
to be inclined to a peaceful solution, from what I learn from 
the English ambassador ; and will do their utmost to avoid 
war with the French unless they are hard pressed to it. It is 
true that their army in Scotland greatly annoys the King of 
France ; but as the season is far advanced he hopes it will 
accomplish but little. The ambassador is at present urging 
the Chancellor to send a commissary to examine the sea-wall 
and give an‘opinion on it, as was decided between them when 
the King of France some time ago actually nominated his 
commissaries. And the object of this request is to further the 
possibility of an agreement between the two countries, a thing 
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which I believe the English to desire. Speaking of the’ jetty 
and of the new fort, the English ambassador sometimes remarks 
that if the late King of England were alive he would not stand 
either the one gr the other, especially the jetty, but that the does 
not know whether the English Council is of the same opinion - 
to-day, because of their regard for their young prince whom 
they ought to keep in peace if possible, and not give him as hard 
an adversary as the’King of France. And this, Madam, is a 
further confirmation of what I have just said, that they do not 
want to fight the French, who I think will also avoid war until 
they treat with the Emperor. . 
Compiégne, 1 September, 1547. 


Sr. Mauris to the EMpzror. 

(A letter in cipher, the first part of which deals with the private 
affairs of the Queen Dowager of France. Rumours that the 
Emperor is trying to obtain the Imperial Diet’s consent to a 
league embracing the Empire, several Italian states, Savoy 
and Burgundy, and that this league is to be directed against 
France.) 

By way of more news, the Cardinal of Lorraine said that when 
M. de Chantonnay left Bar he was going to England to confirm 
the last treaty of closer alliance on behalf of your Majesty. I 
assured the said lady (the Queen Dowager of France), Sire, that 
to my certain knowledge M. de Chantonnay was in Burgundy, 
and that as this piece of information was false, go the other one 
respecting the league was likely to be, for I was sure your Majesty 
wanted nothing but peace and sincere friendship with the King 
of France, provided that the King was willing to do his part 
in the same. : 

Speaking of this league, the French have been badly frightened 
about it, and as I have heard from a good quarter, they have secretly 
done all they could with the (Swiss) leagues and their friends in 
Germany to defeat it, or at the very least to get themselves 
included. And I have been told, Sire, that they hear the English 
are trying to get into it as well, in order to be helped by the 
Germans if attacked by the French. And as they have heard 
that even the (Swiss) leagues are thinking of requesting the 
Diet to allow them to join, they have sent to dissuade the said 
leagues from this step, exhorting them to remain united. 

At present the French are sending Monluc to Venice, as far 
as I can gather for a double purpose : the more important being 
to go on from Venice to the Levant, and the other to sound the 
Seigniory again about entering into a defensive alliance with 
them. Touching the journey to the Levant, I have been told 
by the English ambassador that he has it from a friend of his 
that the King of France would like to break the five years’ truce* 
and prevent the Turk from giving his ratification. I have heard 
from a different source, Sire, that the King of France has been 
advised by his ministers to send envoys to the Turk, to confirm 
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* The five years truce concluded between the Turk and the Emperor in 
October, 1545, . 
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the ancient alliance and friendship which the late King 
entertained with him, and urge him to continue in it, and that 
they will persuade the King to do,this by telling him that your 
Majesty and the King of the Romans will come to some arrange- 
ment with the Turk for the safety ot your dominions, and_ that 
if he wishes to prosper he can do no better than feed discord 
between the Turk and your Majesty. As for the alliance with 
the Seigniory, it is firmly believed here that the Seigniory have 
refused to grant it; but the secretary of the Seigniory told a 
friend of mine a short time ago under seal of secrecy that the 
Seigniory had verbally assured the King of France that they would 
help him if your Majesty were to attack him in Piedmont, provided 
he did not begin the war, that the King of France had given the 
same verbal promise to the Seigniory, in case they were attacked, 
and the same had been done with the Pope; but there was 
nothing in writing as yet. They certainly are deeply 
disappointed by the cessation of the uproar at Naples and the 
submission of the Genoese, having hoped that this fire would 
give forth a greater flame, for when they saw it lighted they 
planned building forty galleys on their east coast (Provence) 
in order to lord it over the sea and help our enemies. And they 
are pushing forward the building of these galleys, for which they 
are procuring wood from near Grenoble and floating it down- 
stream to Marseilles. 

The Pope, Sire, is always begging the French not to desert 
him in case ed Majesty were to take up arms against him, 
promising to leave the Council at Bologna, come what may, and 
exhorting them to send their prelates to Bologna, which they 
are doing, but with injunction not to go elsewhere if the Council 
were subsequently to be translated to another place. I have 
again heard that the French say there is no better way of balking 
your Majesty’s plans in Germany than to keep the Council out 
of that country, it being understood that the Protestants will 
attend it in Germany only, as it was agreed. Judging by the 
passion with which the French ministers speak, I cannot help 
being convinced that what I have just said is being done by 
common consent between them and his Holiness, merely to 
defeat the just and holy intentions of your Majesty, whom I 
humbly beg to write to Spain that what is due to me of my salary, 
which in two months’ time will be fifteen months, be paid to me ; 
for without obtaining this, Sire, I cannot remain in this court. 

Melun, 20 September, 1547. 


Sr. Mauris to the QuEEN DowaceER.* 

Madam: As the Spaniard who is to bear my letters to the 
Imperial Majesty passes through Flanders, I have prayed him 
to deliver this to your Majesty, for it appears to me important 
to remind your Majesty of what I wrote from Compiégne on the 
first of this xionth about certain happenings between the Kings 
of France and England. Namely, that if the French ships arrested 
in England were not released within eight days, and damages paid, 
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the French galleys would do all they could against English 
shipping. The English ambassador watned the Council to this 
effect ; but afterwards, before the expiration of the eight days, 
six French galleys took a man-of-war between Boulogne and Dover 
and carried her off to Dieppe, where they threw the principal 
persons found on board into prison. The English ambassador 
made a complaint about this, especially as it took place within 
the eight days. They replied that it was true they had some 
time before issued orders to certain captains of galleys to take 
all the prizes they could from the English, and as these captains 
had been at sea, they could not have been informed of what had 
been agreed upon ; but if the King of England would consent 
to the restitution of their ships, they would do the same. The 
English ambassador has complained most bitterly of this injury, 
saying that it was enough to go to war about, because it had been 
done as an act of violence, whilst the French ships had been 
arrested in England at the request of private individuals. The 
French answer that, if the English had not started it, they would 
not have attacked them, that they knew the King of England 
to have been the chief mover of their ships’ arrest, and they 
had really treated the English far too kindly, for the crew of 
the captured ship had resisted, and consequently deserved 
exemplary punishment. They say here that since the said prize 
was taken, the galleys have again put to sea in order to follow 
the King of England’s force which is going to Scotland and, if 
they see their opportunity, make a raid somewhere on land 
merely to create a diversion for the English land force on its 
way to Scotland. The French have made a mighty fuss about 
the man-of-war, proclaiming that it was the King of England’s 
strongest ship ; but it is known that they are quite mistaken, 
and if the man-of-war had had wind they would not have taken 
her so easily. Moreover she did fight, and every man on board 
was wounded, and even so they wanted to set fire to her out 
of pure despair to avoid falling into the enemy’s hands. 

The English ambassador, Madam, spoke recently with the 
King of France at Charenton Bridge, and laid before him the 
causes that move the King of England to make war on the Scots, 
among which figured the little castle notoriously taken in violation 
of the last treaty. Before entering Scotland the Protector 
intended to call upon the Queen and Regent to give him 
satisfaction on certain points, and if they refused, his mind was 
made up todo his worst against them. The King answered that 
he wished for a good understanding between England and 
Scotland. He knew that Scotland had always been willing to 
submit to reason, so he hoped that when the Protector issued 
his summons some expedient might be discovered, and he would 
inform the Queen of it. The Constable said the same to the 
ambassador, hoping by these means to delay the action of the 
English army, which as they have now dearnt, has already entered 
Scotland by sea and by land. They are exceedingly vexed about 
this and have told the English ambassador so. He tells them 
that the Scots have been unwilling to submit to reason, the 
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Constable affirming the contrary and accusing the ambassador 
of falling short of his word. And thus matters stand between 
them. I have heard from the saidtambassador that the French 
ambassador resident in England has been urging the Council, on 
behalf of his master, to disband the army, saying that Anglo- 
French relations would thereby be enormously improved, and 
adding that the Scots are old friend of theirs. But they have 
always answered him, without entering into any discussion, 
just as the ambassador here has answered the King, that the 
Scots broke the peace. 

As for the quarrel between the Kings of France and England 
I hear that the questions of the river boundaries, the breakwater 
in Boulogne harbour and other fortifications are now being 
examined by commissaries deputed by both sides, who have been 
so busy with these points that nothing has yet been done about 
the little harbour or the jetty; and I am certain that the 
ambassador is trying to arrange that the ships arrested by both 
parties may be restored. I believe the King of France will consent 
unless he comes to terms with his Imperial Majesty ; for this is 
the gist of several important personages’ remarks : that however 
likely war between France and England may appear, the King 
of France will not declare it until he has treated with his Majesty, 
adding that some people would very much like to ‘see them 
engaged in a war, but the King will take care to keep out of 
it. By the way, the King has assigned the English ambassador 
a lodging in his house, and the ambassador, thinking it was in 
order to keep an eye on him, wrote to the Constable that to move 
him from his usual lodging was an injury to the King of England. 
The Constable replied that the King of France wanted to have 
him near in order to treat him well, for considering how matters 
stood just at present he thought it would be well to have him 
at hand so that they might have better opportunity for putting 
an end to their quarrel. This, Madam, seems to favour the 
conjecture that the French intend to enter into closer relations 
with the English unless they see a brighter look-out on the 
Emperor’s side, and the same is said here openly. So unless 
the army that has been sent to Scotland angers the French 
into breaking off, I believe they will eventually come to terms, 
and also that the King of France will try to patch up matters 
between the English and Scots, if he is unable to make an agreement 
with his Imperial Majesty. 

Melun, 21 Septembér, 1547. 


Sr. Mauris to the QuEEN DowaGER. 

(Extract from a letter written in cipher.) 

Madam : Since leaving Compiégne I have written to your 
Majesty twice by the courier (bougetie) of this place, and twice 
by servants of Mme. d’Aigremont and M. de Glason, and have 
always inforthed your Majesty of what I have been able to 
ascertain of the state of affairs between France and England. 
Since then I have found out that the commissaries who were 
deputed to examine the frontier of the Boulonnais and other 
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questions have accomplished nothing, ,and the whole business 
has been put off until the quarrel about the ships seized by both 
parties shall havé been settled. The English ambassadpr is at 
present engaged with the French Council on this matter, and the 
restitution of the said ships is being discussed, the English offering 
to be the first to comply on the condition that the King of France 
will promise to do his share, to which the King has already 
consented ; and nothing remains but to come to an agreement 
about the damages incurred, which the English ambassador, 
who told me all the above, says do not amount to much. I have 
also heard from him that the other day the Constable, while 
speaking to him of this decision, used various equivocal expres- 
sions, such as that if the English wanted a war they should have 
it, and might also have peace if they wished, but that the King 
was not for tolerating long their manner of detaining his subjects’ 
property, especially by way of reprisals. To this the ambassador 
replied that the ships had been arrested at the request 
of the individuals concerned, who had obtained this 
favour because the French had been the first to indulge in such 
proceedings, and because of the small likelihood of their being 
able, after a long trial, to achieve anything in the courts. For 
the rest the King of England and his ministers had no dearer 
wish than to live in peace with France, and would continue in 
the same temper as long as the French would reciprocate. 

Eight days ago, Madam, the said ambassador declared to the 
King what had happened in the battle* between the English 
and Scots, expressing regret that things should have gone so far, 
but saying that as the Basis had been unwilling to hear reason, 
the English had been obliged to make them listen by force. The 
King told him he was very sorry that matters had fallen into 
such confusion, and that for his part he heartily wished there 
might be peace between them, a thing he desired all the more 
because the Scots were his old friends and allies. The victory 
has been published here by the English ambassador, and the 
Scotsman on the contrary is trying to persuade the French lords 
that the English lost more men than the Scots and will have to 
retreat. Nonetheless, Madam, the King, his ministers and the 
whole court have been greatly upset by the news of this victory, 
which reached them a short time after the tidings from Piacenzat, 
and served to redouble their grief ; for they feel both deeply, 
but most of all what occurred at Piacenza. 

Melun, 3 October, 1547. 


Epwarp VI. to the EMPEROR. 


In accordance with the advice of our dear uncle the Duke of 
Somerset, Governor of our person, and of our realms, dominions 
and subjects Protector, and that of our other counsellors, we have 
now commanded our well-beloved agd faithful counsellor, our 
reverend father in God the Bishop of Westminster}, our 

* The battle of Pinkie, fought on 10 September, 1547. 


+ The murder of Pier Luigi Farnese, 10 September, 1547. 
} Dr.“Thirlby. 
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ambassador resident in your court, to present himself before you 

with all possible despatch and to expose to you on our behalf 

our own instructions to him. Ycu will therefore do us great. 

pleasure by granting him a favourable audience, giving him the 

same credit, as to what he shall say to you, that you would to 

ourselves ; and this we beg you most affectionately to do. 
Hampton Court, 17 October, 1547. 


The Emprror to St. Mauris. 

(Extract from a minute.) 

As for what the Constable said to you about certain ambassadors 
having used ill offices with the English, by which he seems to 
mean that we caused it to be done, you may reply and certify 
the naked truth, for such it is, that we have never encouraged 
ill offices against the Christian King, but have always contented 
ourselves, when addressed on the subject of the differences between 
him and the King of England, with saying that it would be best 
to settle them in a friendly spirit and obviate an appeal to force. 
We have always approved the same course with regard to the 
Scots, given the restitution of property seized by them in defiance 
of the treaties, and the payment of damages. Nor shall we 
ever be found to have spoken or written, or caused anythin, 
to be spoken, against the Christian King, but only dénied an 
disproved the ill reports circulated about ourselves, though we 
have had ample occasion for so doing given us by the inexcusable 
conduct of the said King’s ministers both in and_ outside 
Christendom. Proofs of this are coming to light every day, and 
such proofs as are little calculated to further the friendship about 
which the King and Constable talk so much, And the Constable 
may consider that if we wanted England on our side we could 
always have her. Also that we think it exceedingly strange 
that the Christian King, without the slightest regard for the 
fact that his father agreed with us to further the Council summoned 
for the remedy of our Holy Faith at Trent and sent thither his 
ambassadors and certain bishops, should have solicited the 
Pope against all reason to translate the Council precipitately 
to Bologna, and have sent to that place ambassadors and bishops, 
some by the post and others with all despatch ; and, moreover, that 
the French should use such peculiar language concerning the 
remedy necessary to this Germany of ours. And it seems to 
us well that you should speak in this tone to the Constable, 
and with his consent to the King, in order to avoid the disagreeable 
results their conduct might produce, to the disservice of God 
and regret of all good people who desire the remedy of our holy 
faith and the peace of Christendom. 

Augsburg, 22 October, 1547. 


Sr. Mauris to the EmpPzror. 

(Extracts frm a letter written in cipher, and enclosed in another 
letter of the same date from Melun.) 

Those who were present when the King of France arrived 
not long since before Boulogne, relate that when he saw how 
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strongly fortified the place was, tears fell from his eyes, and he 
said it would be impossible to obtain it by force, but that the 
best way of recovering it would be to invade England and fortify 
some town there, in exchange for which Boulogne might be 
restored. 

On that occasion the King also decided to build a jetty over 
against the harbour, in accordance with expert advice, and to 
enlarge his fort on a certain plan made for M. de Chatillon. This 
gentleman was married a few days ago at Fontainebleau, where 
great rejoicings took place, especially mummeries in which the 
King took part, dancing whenever he got a chance. . . . 

A Scottish gentleman recently visited the King and confirmed 
the last defeat, which greatly troubled the King and all his court ; 
for they had persuaded themselves that not much harm had 
been done. However, they still assert that the affair was of 
small importance in order to keep their people in good temper, 
and they have even forbidden the said gentleman to publish 
what he knows. He has said here that the Queen Dowager of 
Scotland censures Secretary Paniter, who was residing here as 
ambassador, for not having done his duty and demanded help 
from the King ; but it is certain he did all he could to obtain it. 
However, he found himself deceived of his confident hope that 
the Scots would win the battle. 


Sr. Mauris to the Councrt of FLANDERS. 


(Extract from a letter written in cipher.) 

I do not know what grounds the Antwerp merchants can have 
for their news about @ fresh truce between France and England. 
I have heard nothing of it, and believe the truth to be that no 
agreement has been hit upon between them beyond the restitution 
of the ships arrested by both parties, which has finally been 
achieved, because trouble was apprehended on both sides after 
permission to trade again had been issued. I have seen the 
writing which was drawn up here, and have already informed 
the Queen Dowager of it. 

Tt is said here by persons of quality that the King is working 
for an understanding between the English and Scots, and that 
by his advice the Protector has sent some persons to Berwick, . 
on the English border, to confer with the Queen of Scots’ envoys 
about the marriage of the King of England and the Princess of 
Scotland. By means of this marriage the Protector holds out 
hopes of coming to terms with the King of France, who does not 
object to a discussion of the marriage, but insists that the Princess 
must not stir out of Scotland until the same be consummated. 
It is true that I have no certain knowledge of this, but I have 
had the English ambassador’s secretary sounded on the subject, 
and he let out the fact that the English have envoys in Scotland 
ready to treat. Soon afterwards the ambassador declared to me 
that the said marriage might not be réfused because it had been 
solemnly agreed to and sworn ; but he denied that any negotiations 
were taking place, saying that if the Scots would consent to the ° 
marriage, then would be the time to treat, if the Emperor were 
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: of the same mind. He said he hoped that the English would 
compel the Scots to consent by force unless the King of France 
backed them up, which both he and the Protector suspected 
the King might do. - 

Melun, 21 November, 1547. 


Nov. 25 (?). NeEws from France. 


Tene: (Extract from a letter in cipher.) 


F. 24. They are publishing in this court news from their ambassadors, 
to the effect that the King of the Romans is going to marry the 
Lady Mary in England, and that the King of England will marry 
one of the King of the Romans’ daughters. 


Nov. 26. Sr. Mauris to the Councin of FLANDERS. 


iene week: (Extract from a letter written in cipher.) 


F. 24, The Scottish Secretary Paniter was in this court less than 
ten days ago, whither he was re-called by the King, though at the 
time he was in Brittany ready to take ship for Scotland. However 
he only stayed there four days and came back directly. It is said 
that the King summoned him for the express purpose of command- 
ing him to declare to the Queen and Regent of Scotland that he 
would not forsake them, and they were to resist with all their 
might, for he would see to sending French and Italian troops 
to help them, as well as arms and supplies. And it is certain that 
the King has sent several great ships to Brest, which are supposed 
to be for Scotland ; but there is no rumour that troops are being 
sent from here, a practice the King of England complained of 
a week ago, as he also did of the manning of the ships. This I 
have heard from the English ambassador, who would not admit 
that there were any negotiations for peace on foot between English 
and Scots, but affirmed that there could be no peace unless the 
marriage took place. 

Melun, 26 November, 1547. 


Dee. 2. The Emprror to Epwarp VI. 


ea: We are now writing to our ambassador resident in your court, 
ft” M. Francois Van der Delft, to speak to you on our behalf touching 
the treaty of intercourse* between your realm and our Low 
Countries, and other things concerning the common good of the 
same. We beg you to hear him as you would ourself. 
(Enclosed is a letter to the same effect to Somerset.) 


Dec. 20. St. Mauris to Prince PHILIP. 
Ree 1da7 (The following paragraph exists in a letter mainly concerning 
: the marriage of Jeanne d’Albret and M. de Vendéme, and Italian 
politics.) 

The witnesses produced against M. de Vernin affirm that he 
took money from the English for surrendering Boulogue, though 
in reality the accused is able to give an.account of his money. 
Still. the witnesses supply information considered sufficient 
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by the French ; and it is thought he will be put to death as a 
warning to the rest, and that his fathér-in-law will follow him. 
Against the father-in-law it is asserted that the English have done 
on his property little or none of the damage they have inflicted 
on that of others. 


Van DER Derrt to GRANVELLE.* 


Your Lordship will consider whether it would not be well to 
send the power for the renewal of the 1522 treaty on the wool 
staple, about which I am now writing to his Majesty, before 
the English have time to change their minds, because of the 
exceedingly high price of wool over here. It is of the greatest 
importance to his Majesty’s dominions, especially to Flanders 
and Holland, that the staple fail them not, as it would if the said 
treaty, which expires at the end of the year, were not renewed. 
The Dutch towns have sent over their deputies, with the consent 
of my Lords of the Council of State, to impress upon me the 
ape of the matter ; but of this I have shown no sign to the 

inglish. 

‘a humbly beg your Lordship to remember my little affair, 
and to send me a line about it at your convenience. 

London, 27 December, 1547. 


Dow Juan DE Menpoza to the Emperor. f 


On the 22nd December I wrote to your Majesty. On the 23rd 
news came that the Cardinal of Trent had left Rome without 
accomplishing anything, and this seemed to me the time to speak 
to the Seigniory and tell them what is set down in the enclosuret ; 
all the more because I knew that the French ambassador and 
the Legate had been closeted, each of them separately, with 
the Secret Council, and had held forth at length. I have heard 
that the Legate, after giving an account of what had been answered 
to the Cardinal of Trent, took the line of begging them not for 
help merely, but for advice, representing that in such times 
as the present it would not be strange if a schism were to take 
place. From what I have been able to ascertain, it seems that 
their reply affirmed that they had confidence in his Holiness’ 
prudence, and that they could come to no decision on other points 
until a meeting were held. And though on other occasions 
when he has spoken to them the Legate has met with a Tefusal, 
on the last two they have left him some hope, lest: he lose it 
altogether and fling himself into your Majesty’s arms; for in 
truth their object is to preserve the mediocre in their present 
condition, and reduce the great to mediocrity. The same Legate 
has complained to me that though he begged them on behalf 
of his master to intervene betwixt your Majesty and the Pope 





* This letter is written in ciphor. 

t Parts of this lettor are writton in cipher. 

{ This enclosure exists in the same Legajo, Simancas E. 1318. It consists of 
a repetition of the Imperial official version of the convocation of the Council of 
Tront, with strictures on the Pope for removing it to Bologna, and ecstatic 
praise of the Emperor’s purity of motive, 
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in the matter of Piacenza, they have neither intervened nor 
given him any answer. 

On Christmas eve the Legate and I, standing together so near 
the Prince (Francesco Donato, Doge of Venice) that he could 
perfectly well overhear our talk, and chatting about one thing 
and another, happened to speak of the epigram which had been 
made in Rome on the Piacenza business. The Legate said it had 
a malicious application, and I affirmed the contrary because 
it could not so apply with truth. Thus our conversation ran 
on to a point at which he contended that the epigram was partly 
justified and I, wishing to bring it to a head, asked what reason 
he had. He replied that his master had decided to call together 
the Council of Trent and to open it at a time when, in spite of 
all advice to the contrary, he had confidence in your Majesty, 
but now the death of a son and the loss of a state had made 
him diffident, so that I ought not to be surprised that he, or 
anyone in his place, should be tardy about sending the Council 
back to Trent, for he could no longer trust your Majesty as he 
had done formerly. He wanted to know from me why your 
Majesty, who had the state of Florence so entirely at your service 
that you could obtain money and men from it, had been unwilling 
to give Piacenza to Duke Ottavio under the same conditions, 
the degree of kinship being nearer in his case than in'the Duke 
of Florence’s, and the obligation no less. As for security, your 
Majesty could have had enough by not handing over the citadel, 
and by summoning the Duke and his sons to your court, besides 
which the Pope was old, and might well have been humoured 
to this extent for his lifetime. After his death Ottavio might 
have been compensated with something else, by which means the 
Pope would have been kept quiet, the Council would have continued 
and your Majosty would later have become Lord of Parma as well 
as Piacenza. 

As for the first point, I replied that the convocation and opening 
of the Council of Trent had been effected at a time and in a man- 
ner that required more explanation than that furnished by the 
confidence he said the Pope had felt. At that time your Majesty 
was beset by several difficulties, present and to be anticipated, 
such as the Algerian affair, the Duke of Cleves’ rebellion, the 
incursions the King of France was making on all sides, the 
disobedience and unsatisfactory religious condition of Germany, 
and the coming of Barbarossa provoked by the French : all of 
which had to be overcome. And over and above all this, the 
Germans had to be persuaded by force and induced by arguments 
to come to Trent and submit to the Council’s decisions, before there 
could be any question of what he called confidence. And now that the 
impossible had happened, and these obstacles had been vanquished, 
the Pope was able to dissolve, prorogue or translate the Council, 
as he had just done without any reason, the moment he saw your 
Majesty with the above difficulties off his hands. If the Pope had 
any confidence, now, and not then, was the time to show it. 

To proceed with his remarks on Piacenza and Florence, the 
two cases were different, but both jn my favour. For Florence 
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was won by the sword, and your Majesty could give it away if you 
had promised to do so, keeping faith With the dead as you had 
done. If you could get men and money out of it, all the better ; 
and the Legatg was mistaken if he thought anything else. Piacenza, 
on the other hand, could summon any lord it might think fit, 
for it had freed itself. And as it had thrown itself into your 
Majesty’s arms and capitulated, your Majesty’s conduct would 
be very suspicious if, after accepting the city, you were to give 
it to the son of the man its citizens had slain, while your Majesty 
remained able to call upon some other prince. If your Majesty 
were to adopt such a course, it would be greatly to the 
disadvantage of your Majesty’s states and of the peace and 
quiet of Italy. 

I told him I did not care to argue about your Majesty’s or the 
Pope’s right to Piacenza, about which a great deal might be 
said beyond the foregoing, but that he might clearly see by all 
your Majesty’s deeds, that your Majesty had had no share in the 
murder or, for the above reasons, in the surrender of the city. 
His calculations and assertions, and his way of making your 
Majesty Lord of Parma after the Pope’s death, were not convincing. 
And if the Pope wanted Piacenza and the rest, his present tactics 
of soliciting the peaceful Venetians, taking the steps he know 
of, favouring the French and listening to the Neapolitans, were 
not good tactics ; for he was quite wrong if he thought to negotiate 
with the help of an iron rod. Moreover, supposing Pier Luigi 
to have been the most innocent man in the world, the most 
rightful Lord of Piacenza, and that he had never mixed himself 
upin plots to your Majesty’s detriment, but had always endeavoured 
to please you, as would have been right and proper, and supposing 
all that had occurred to have happened at your Majesty’s 
bidding, there would still be no sufficient reason for preferring 
an entirely private matter like this to the public welfare of 
Christianity, or for being moved by passion to sever from the 
Church so important a province as Germany, and withhold the 
remedy from the afflicted parts of others, when all might be 
healed by celebrating the Council at the place to which it was 
summoned, which was most suitable, and to which the Germans 
had offered to come. 

If the Pope had not been so obstinate in this private affair, 
and in public matters had spoken and acted in a fitting manner, there 
would have been no cause to despair about the rest, for your 
Majesty would have take care of his Holiness’ grandsons, Tepaying 
his good offices with something considerable, even if not with 
Piacenza. I reminded the Legate that it was certainly his duty 
to use good offices in every quarter, being as I believed a good 
servant of his master, for there was no likelihood of the Pope 
being able to carry into effect that which his passion caused him 
to desire in forgetfulness of his office. He shrugged his shoulders 
and said that the Pope had a passion, and he (the Legate) well 
knew that forces were unequal, so that he desired peace in public 
as well as in private matters, if for no other reason than that he had 
an archbishopric in Benevento, and received the money in Rome. 
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We spent the best part of Matins skirmishing, and also spoke 
of the debates at Bologna; in which arguments had been put 
forward against returning to Trents When he told me I should 
find that voting was quite free there, I replied that the prelates 
enjoyed in voting the same liberty they had brought with them 
to Bologna, and that what they voted mattered not at all as they 
did not make up the number (z.e. the prelates at Bologna did not 
constitute a Council). Afterwards, during the Christmas feast 
days, whenever we met we returned to the same subject, though 
after the first conversation I adopted a more reserved attitude. 
The Legate persists that the Pope must be deceived by the aid 
of some subterfuge in the private matter. 

I am told that grave personages, observing the way affairs 
are going, say your Majesty will draw up a just accusation 
based on the grievances your Majesty has against the Pope, 
and will then create another who shall deprive him. They 
look upon this as already carried into effect, and the Pope 
as done for (despachado), and not all of them are best pleased 
about it. 

The Venetians have their mouths full of peace, and the Prince 
(i.e. the Doge) himself said in my ear one day when we were at mass 
together that the chief men here were inclined towards peace ; 
and as they are the people who govern and support the expense 
of war, it is to be supposed that they would be anxious to be 
rid of it, in order to keep and increase their fortunes. But, to 
speak out all I have heard here, some folk say that if there 
were a war in Italy and the Venetians were put to expense 
for the protection of their state, it would not be surprising if 
they were to risk a little more money, and that of which I spoke 
in another letter were to ensue, the Venetians becoming forgetful 
of that peace, which, to say what looks most like truth at 
present, they are now doing all they know to keep. I believe 
this to be accurate, always leaving aside the sudden changes of 
this Republic which, like all others, is composed of contending 
factions. 

I caused a confidant of mine to tell a Frenchman, who may 
know something, that there would hardly be any war with your 
Majesty if the King of France based his hopes of being able to 
wage it on the help the Pope would give him, because such 
help might not be considerable, and consequently it was 
hard to believe the King would begin any war without 
concluding a league. The Frenchman told him he might be sure 
the league existed, and ono day soon he would show him the terms 
of agreement. 

Cardinal Guise has not come yet, nor has the Frenchman whom 
I reported in my last to have started. I shall keep an eye open in 
order not to lose sight of him, and unless the news I am expecting 
from that quarter arrive, I shall at any rate send someone after 
him to see where he is making for. 

On December 27th I sent Blasio de Breno to go with the Turk’s 
camp, and he is well instructed as to what he must do. 

Venice, 30 December, 1547. 
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+ 
The Emprror’s INSTRUCTIONS to his son, Prince Putte. 


° 


My son: As the hardships I have endured have bred in me 
certain infirmities, and I have recently been in danger of death, 
I feel uncertair? what fate may befall me by God’s will, and wish 
to give you the present advice in case that event were to occur. 

And though the everlasting instability and changeable nature 
of earthly things renders it impossible that I should give you an 
all-embracing and abiding rule for your government of the 
kingdoms, lordships and states that I shall leave to you, yet my 
paternal love and desire that you may succeed in the cause of 
God, and thus unburden your conscience and mine, compels me 
to touch upon certain points for your instruction. I beseech 
the Divine Clemency and Goodness, which causes kings to rule, 
so to guide your heart, in these as in all other things, that you 
may ever set it in God’s holy service. 

The firm, principal foundation of your good government, 
should always be to incline your heart to God’s infinite mercy, 
and to submit your desires and actions to His will. If you thus 


the greatest care to the observance, maintenance and defence 
of our holy faith in general, and in particular in all the kingdoms, 
states and lordships which you are to inherit from us. Favour 
divine justice, and command that it take its course scrupulously 
and without respect of persons against all guilty and suspicious 
individuals, and have the greatest solicitude to avoid, by all 
means in your power compatible with justice and reason, heresies 
and sects that are contrary to our ancient faith and religion. 

And since, after all the labour and money I have spent on 
leading back to our religion the straying Germans, no sufficient 
means nor remedy have been found other than the Council, to 
which, under pressure, all the states of Germany have now 
submitted, I beg and command you, if it be not completed at 
the time of my death, to set your hand to it and, in concert with 
the King of the Romans, my brother, and the other Christian 
kings and potentates, to see to it that the Council be celebrated 
and carried through, and, in everything concerning yourself 
and your states and kingdoms, to do sall that befits 
& good prince, obedient to our holy mother Church. Besides 
this, you will always show yourself obedient to the holy apostolic 
see, to which you will bow and obey in everything, ‘as a good 
king and Christian prince is bound to do. If under the pretext 
of this obedience there should be abuses and excesses in your states, 
to their damage and hurt. or your own, you will be careful to 
remedy them with all due.respect and, as far as possible, without 
scandal, letting your sole object be to protect your states from 
evil ) 


It ought to be your care to appoint persons of learning, 
experience, good life, example and qualities to the churches, 
dignities and benefices of which the nomination or patronage 
belongs to you, in order that the said benefices be properly 
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administered with regard to the intentions expressed in their 
foundation. Besides this, see to it that your nominees 
administer and rule their churchés and do their duty without 
deviations, except for just and legitimate causes, for this is of 
great importance to the service, exaltation and preservation 
of our holy faith, and to the welfare, spiritual and temporal of 
all men. 

And, as peace is one of the things of greatest weight in God’s 
eyes, without which He cannot be well served, not to mention the 
infinite evils that war brings with and after it, you must always 
try to avoid waras muchas possible, and never enter into it without 
God and the world seeing and knowing that you could not do 
otherwise. You ought to be all the more anxious to keep the 
peace, because the states you will inherit from me are very weary 
and worn with the past wars that I have been obliged to wage 
in their defence, and to protect them from oppression, for it is 
well known that I have many times been forced to stand up 
against attacks from many quarters for the above Treason. 
But God has helped me in such manner that, though I have 
endured many hardships, I have yet with His help (be He praised 
for it!) kept and defended my states, and even added to them 
others of notable quality and importance, but it has been at the 
price of grievous wasting of all of them, so it is necessary that they 
should rest, and I charge you to see to it. 

T have several times’ been obliged to alienate or pledge 
considerable portions of my states, with great loss to public 
revenue and finance, and you will have to recover them; taking 
as great pains to do so as IT would have taken had I been able, 
as I have always hoped I might. because of my affection for my 
states, and desire to leave them to you whole. 

I know from repeated experience that it is not always possible 
for those who would willingly avoid war to do so, and it is all the 
more difficult for one who possesses many large states, some of 
which are very far from others, like those which God in His 
divine goodness has given me, and I, if it be His pleasure, will 
leave to you. The difficulty consists in the good or ill will of 


“your neighbours and other potentates, but it seems to me well 


to give you what advice my experience suggests, for the conduct 
yoy shail observe towards them. 

You should place your chief trust and friendship in my brother, 
the King of the Romans, and in my nephews, his sons, who, I 
am certain, will amply requite your confidence. You will act 
in close understanding with my brother, and seek his and his 
sons’ good with whole-hearted sincerity, abetting his imperial 
authority and policy as is your duty towards a good uncle, 
Besides the fact that this is right and in accordance with God’s 
commands and the demands of near kinship, such alliance and 
union will force your enemies to face him and you together, 
so that the ‘breatness of the one will aid and add lustre to the 
other’s fame. 

You may always consult him with entire confidence, and 
advise him in your turn with the respect due to one who is for 
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you a powerful uncle, and for me a good brother. Thus I did 
all in my power to further his election té the dignity of King of 
the Romans, an@ firmly to establish him in the same, jn order 
that, during my absence or in case of my death, he might govern 
Germany. In the same cause I shall still do my utmost, and now 
that by God’s favour and help (may He be praised for it !) in this 
last war I have been able so to dispose the affairs of the German 
states that they are now in a prosperous condition, my brother 
will be able to take some repose, especially in view of what I 
said before regarding the states’ submission to the Council, and 
of the five years’ truce concluded with the Turk. My brother 
will certainly strive to preserve matters in their present shape, 
for it is obvious how important to him and to Germany’s welfare 
it is that he should do so, thereby governing with the required 
authority and keeping his own states in order and subjection. 

It is also necessary to persuade the estates of this country to 
furnish a goodly sum of ready money to be used in its 
defence, either against the Turk or any other stranger who may 
threaten it. I mean that this should be done for the common 
good of Germany, and particularly to assist my brother the 
King, for T well know that I could never raise a large sum from 
my own dominions for such a purpose, and that you would be 
even less capable of helping the King in this respect after my 
death. My states would be unwilling to consent to such policy, 
nor is it reasonable to expect that they should consent, being 
so consumed as they are, and always heavily taxed by continuous 
war against the infidels, without mentioning other neighbours 
and potentates, of whom you will always do well to be wary. 

Considering the impossibility of procuring money from my own 
dominions to be used for German needs, without exposing them 
to manifest difficulties and risks, I command you to refuse 
absolutely to attempt to do so, unless it be in a cause that nearly 
concerns them and Flanders if, as I hope, I succeed in uniting 
Flanders and the neighbouring states with the states of Germany. 
In this event, whether it come now or later, it seems to me well that 
they should give aid against the Turk and for other of Germany’s 
needs, according to the agreement that shall be made, and I amof 
opinion that this ought to absolve you from the necessity of 
furnishing any other assistance. As for the rest, especially the 
truce I have ratified, you will see to it that it be seule ly 
observed on your side, for it is right that everything to which 
I or you agree be observed in good faith towards all parties, 
whether they be infidels or not ; and this is the duty of rulers 
and all good men. It is important that you should act in this 
manner towards the Turk, not only because of the dominions 
you are to inherit, but also of Germany and, particularly, all 
italy, and also to avoid giving the French further opportunities 
of disturbing Christendom, as they have done in the past. 

Some men may be of the opinion® that you ought only to 
concern yourself with the government of the dominions that I 
shall leave to you, and not inquire into what lies beyond them, 
leaving all to those who are set over Germany and the other 
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states. Nonetheless, experience shows that it is impossible 
to live in peace and protect your own possessions against the 
attacks that are certain to be directed against them, unless you 
are careful to watch and ascertain the movements of your neigh- 
bours and the general condition of politics, and to keep up friendly 
relations in all quarters. This applies particularly in your case, 
for, as I said, certain of your states are far removed from the 
others and are, though unjustly, objects of envy, for the wicked 
have never lacked pretexts for stirring up faction and warfare, 
especially against those whom they think to take unawares. 
Hence you will do well, besides living in close friendship and 
understanding with the King my brother, to maintain friendly 
relations with the electors, princes and potentates of Germany ; 
a thing that is certain to be of great use to you in all your 
undertakings in Italy and Flanders. However, do not spend 
much money in gaining them, nor in paying them pensions, 
for what the Germans want is to be paid, though even so they 
will not accomplish much unless gratifications are given them 
for every piece of work done. We have seen again and again 
that, if you want troops in Germany, you can always get them 
while you have money in your hands, and you need never lack 
if you pay them well. It will be all the easier for you to obtain 
them because I leave you great credit there, and my brother and 
his sons enjoy the same. 

You will observe similar conduct towards the Switzers ; but 
never take them into your service when you can find Germans, 
for I have always found that to be the best policy. Still, you 
will do well to show them favour, and have them, well treated 
and regularly paid that which is due to them, on account of the 
hereditary league between them and the house of Austria and 
Burgundy. Also, if the league we are now negotiating with 
them is passed, they may subsequently be useful in other ways, 
particularly if anything is a-foot in Italy. 

You already know how the present Pope, Paul IIT, has always 
behaved towards me, and above all how scurvily he observed 
our agreement touching the last war, backing out and leaving 
me alone in it. You are aware of the scanty interest he takes 
in the welfare of Christendom and the celebration of the Council, 
in spite of the fact that I married my daughter Margaret to his 
grandson Ottavio out of my hope that he would assist me in 
these matters. But in spite of all that has happened, I beg you 
to be more mindful of the Pope’s position and dignity than of 
his deeds, and treat him as long as he lives with all due respect. 
Also be gracious to my daughter and her children, and to Duke 
Ottavio for their sake ; for she has always been most obedient 
to me, neglecting all other calls, even her own children’s, to 
follow my will, particularly in all that concerns Piacenza. 
Consequently you will favour and protect her and hers. 

Remember that the present Pontiff is stricken with years, 
so if he dies soon after me you will do all you righteously can 
that the new Pope be the man Christendom so_sorely needs. 
For this purpose you may follow the instructions I have sent to 
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my ambassador in Rome, which aim at no other end than that 
a good election be held, and the cofitrary intrigues defeated. 
On this and all »ther occasions you will act ina similar, manner, 
putting your »trust in God, Who will further and guide your 
holy intentions. 

Your principal difficulties with the Pope will be three : first, 
that of the enfeoffment of the kingdom of Naples and the agreement 
arrived at with Pope Clement (VII.) on that subject ; the second, 
that of the monarchy of Sicily ; and the third, concerning the 
decree published in Castile. In all these things you will remember 
to act justly on your side; and if other difficulties arise you 
will handle them, as I said above, in the spirit of submission 
that becomes a good son of the Church. You will avoid 
furnishing the popes with just cause of discontentment against 
you, but act in such manner that nothing prejudicial to the 
welfare and peace of your dominions be effected or attempted. 

You will have no quarrel nor dispute that I know of with the 
other potentates of Italy, nor do I think I have given them any 
reason for stirring up trouble. You will keep the treaty and 
league I have made with the Venetians for the sake of its disposi- 
tions regarding Naples, Sicily and the state of Milan, of which 
I have given you the investiture, and also of Piacenza, as I said 
before ; and always display a willingness to remain good friends with 
them, showing them all the favour you can deal out to good allies. 

Since I provided the Duke ot Florence with his state, he 
has constantly appeared devoted to my cause, and I believe 
he will continue in like friendship with you, as he has received 
so many benefits ; if he does so it will be to his own good, because 
of the designs the French are nurturing against his state, and also 
because of his relationship with the house of Toledo. Hence I 
trust you will bear him good will and favour in all his undertakings, 
for besides the reasons already given, he is of excellent judgment, 
and maintains his state in a manner that might enable him to be 
very useful in that particular part of Italy. 

The Duke of Ferrara is deeply obliged to me for the good justice 
I rendered him, leaving all other considerations aside, in the affair 
of Modena, Arezzo and La Rovere against Pope Clement, which 
moved the Pope to reprisals against me. But though the said 
Duke has always confessed that such is the case, I hear that his 
relationship with France, and the fact that his brother the Cardinal 
is in favour there, are inclining him to that party. Therefore 
you will temporise with him, and keep a narrow eye on all his 
goings and comings. 

You may trust the Duke of Mantua, as I do his uncles the 
Cardinal and Don Fernando (Gonzaga), and also because of the 
alliance concluded with his will and the Duchess’ with my niece, 
the daughter of the King of the Romans. Besides, his states 
of Mantua and Monferrato have greatly suffered for having 
taken my side in the wars, and the Marchioness, the Duke’s 
grandmother, his mother and the Duchess have always been 
devoted to my cause, which attitude the Cardinal and Don 
Fernando have seemed to approve. 
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I expect to make sure of Genoa now and in the near future ; 
but whether I succeed or not, you must see to it that that city be 
on your side because it matters vastiy to the security of all Italy 
and the states and kingdoms of Naples, Sicily and Milan, and 
not for that alone, but also for the sake of other Spanish kingdoms, 
Sardinia, Majorca and Minorca, which also are needed by the 
Genoese.* On this ground, and because of my servants within 
the city, whom benefits received have confirmed in my devotion, 
I hope that if you handle the matter skilfully, Genoa may remain 
yours. The thought of my brother the King of the Romans 
and the protection afforded by the shadow of the Empire, to 
which the Genoese owe their freedom, will also work for the 
desired effect. 

I hope that the King of the Romans will take over the protection 
of Siena, that I have exercised, because the town has always been 
true to the Empire and most devoted to me. When the present 
discords are quieted, as I hope they will soon be, you will do 
wisely to show Siena and the republic of Lucca great favour, 
for they, in order to preserve their liberties, will desire to continue 
under the Empire, and will oppose all movements that threaten 
the peace of Italy. 

Count Galeotto (della Concordia) is living in Italy, and certain 
people have pressed me hard in his favour; but I have been 
unwilling to forgive him because of the gravity of his offences, 
and out of consideration for enemies of his who have done me 
good service. I believe there will be persons to implore you 
to intercede with the King my brother that he may forgive him, 
and you receive him into your favour. but I do not recommend 
that course to you for the above reasons, and it would be even 
less wise than before, now that I have got Piacenza into my 
hands. Also the Count’s manner of life and close connexion 
with France forbid us to place any confidence in him. 

As for France, I have always, since the beginning of my reign, 
done what I could-to live in peace with the late King Francis. 
I have frequently shown him kindnesses, and made many a 
treaty of peace and truce with him, which he has never observed, 
as is quite notorious, longer than during such time as he was 
unable to fight, or was waiting to catch me napping and deal me an 
unexpected blow. Judging by what I hear and calculate, my 
good offices have been of no more avail with the new King his 
son, and the business he is engaged in in many quarters clearly 
shows that he is firmly resolved to follow in his father’s footsteps 
and evil disposition, as all former Kings of France have also acted 
towards our forebears. Be this as it may, I advise you to take 
care to keep the peace with him as long as you can, for the sake 
of the better service of God, the weal of Christendom, and of 
our own dominions. 

I hear that the new King does not wish to ratify the treaties 
made between‘ his father and me, but would like to negotiate 
new ones in another sense which would entirely alter the position, 
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his object being sooner or later, when he sees his chance, to 
repudiate the renunciations made with tegard to the kingdom 
of Naples and Sicily, and the States of Flanders, Artois, Tournay 
and Milan, togather with other points contained in the said 
treaties, especially those of Madrid, Cambray and Crépy. There- 
fore you will insist upon it that these renunciations must always 
remain in force and being, and on no account depart from this 
policy, the result of which will be that your dominions will come 
to you with perfect right and undeniable justice. But if you 
were to yield on any one point, it would be to open a way towards 
throwing the whole question into controversy once more. For 
experience has always shown that these kings, fathers and sons 
and all their ancestors with them, have wished to usurp their 
neighbour's property whenever they have had a chance, and have 
acquired the habit of never keeping a treaty, especially with 
me and my fathers, with the excuse that they were unable to 
do so to the injury of their crown. This being the case, the 
only course is to hold out on every heading rather than enable 
the French to attack you later, and expose all the rest of your 
dominions to danger of being lost. 

As your forefathers have held Naples and Sicily, and also the 
lands of Flanders with God’s help against the French, you may 


* also trust in Him to help you to guard them when, with perfect 


right as I said above, you inherit them. And now, strengthened 
as you are in Italy by Milan and Piacenza, and as you will further be 
by the steps you will take, and likewise reinforced in Flanders 
by what I have added to it, namely : the duchy of Gelders, the lord- 
ships of Utrecht, Friesland and others, it will be much easier to keep 
them united and defend them. If the French try to fight you 
in Italy, you will have Milan fortified, and it will be well provided 
with the artillery I took in Saxony and am sending there, which 
will enable it to resist the first onslaught, the most dangerous 
moment with the French. And if they attempt going on down 
Italy towards Naples, it will be very difficult for them, as they 
will have to leave Milan behind untaken, and will run great danger 
on the way from Florence. They will be unable to help themselves 
by sea, for there you are stronger than they, and will be able 
to assist Naples and Sicily, besides which the city of Naples is 
well fortified with castles, protected by several other castles 
and strongholds of the kingdom, and strengthened with the 
artillery which even now I am sending there. In like manner, 
the kingdom of Sicily is well fortified, especially the cities of 
Messina and Palermo, and, as I already said, if the first rush is 
driven back, the Frenchmen are always prone to lose heart and 
pluck, as experience shows. You will further be careful to give 
the Pope and the Venetians no excuse for a rupture as long as 
you can possibly avoid it; and I do not believe that either of 
those powers will easily be moved to declare war against you 
for the King of France’s sake. For they well know how little 
he is to be trusted, and will not care to expose their states in the 
company of a prince who would be unable to protect them in the 
long run, especially as they know that you are strong in dominions 
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and allies, that you control the sea and could always send the 
needful help, or even raise men here by virtue of the credit I shall 
leave you and the favour of the King of the Romans. 

It is true the Neapolitans have, been rebellious lately, but 
after careful examination there appears to be no symptom that 
may encourage the Pope or the French. On the contrary it 
seems that those who started the trouble and are to be suspected 
of infidelity and desire of change are few, and that the mass of 
the kingdom is what good vassals ought to be ; besides which the 
Neapolitans have already had experience of evil that came upon 
them through the French. We have also seen that the Milanese 
do not want the French in their state ; and if Neapolitans and 
Milanese are able to rest and recover from the heavy misfortunes 
which, in truth, they have had to bear, and you govern them 
with kindness and justice, as you will be careful to do, you will 
always find them good and faithful vassals. 

Though you must needs save money as much as possible, as 
you will be in debt, and your dominions burdened, you cannot 
allow that to deter you from keeping up a certain number of 
Spenish troops in Italy, according to the demands of the day 
and of French or other plans to attack you. Troops will be 
the one bridle to prevent war and land-grabbing operations, 
and, in short, they will be ready if need arises. You must be 
vigilant to have the soldiers kept, as much as possible, on frontiers 
and in strongholds where they can do little harm to your subjects 
and. allies, and command their leaders to preserve strict discipline 
and prevent the men from causing scandal and misery where 
they are quartered. In accordance with this idea, I have left 
orders, in case I were to die, that the Spanish troops now here 
be marched off to Milan to remain there, which will do no harm 
in case the French or anyone else were disposed to be troublesome, 
for once there the Spanish troops may be used for any purpose that 
offers in Italy, and particularly for keeping the French within 
bounds. If the Lord were pleased to take me, you ought to be 
brisk in ordering affairs in Milan, as you see the general outlook 
requires. It will also be wise to keep the Spanish frontiers, 
especially those of Navarre and Perpignan, well manned, for 
there is little fear of the French dealing a sudden blow in the 
direction of Flanders. ? 

I see no possibility of ceasing to keep up the Spanish, 
Neapolitan and Sicilian galleys, for the defence of those realms 
and their inhabitants, and against Turks and Moors; for we 
cannot put so much trust in the truce with the Turk as to start 
disarming, were it only because of raiding pirates and corsairs, 
without mentioning the French and others who might disturb 
the Italian or Spanish coast. If we were to let the galleys go, 
we should be unready if any need arose ; and for these reasons 
I think we must also retain the Genoese galleys, and try to hold 
the good-wil of that people. Besides, if we were to dismiss 
them, they might enter into the French service, and if the French 
got the upper hand at sea our Italian policy would be gravely 
menaced, and also Catalonia and other sea-board regions of Spain 
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might suffer. Therefore you will not allow yourself to stop keeping 
up the galleys on account of the expense,*for though this be great, 
its end is to avoid a greater evil ; that is unless there were to be 
a certainty of lasting peace with France and no fear of the Turk, 
of which there is.no likelihood at all: on the contrary I see much 
trouble ahead unless we keep up our galleys. 

The territory of Flanders is well fortified, and I have planned 
to make it still stronger. Also those dominions are as loyal 
as one could wish, particularly the nobility, and since the 
pacification of Ghent and the stronghold of that place, and also 
the reduction of Cambrai castle, we need have no fear that the 
French may accomplish anything there, as they once persuaded 
themselves to hope. If the French try to wage war isi that 
quarter, Flanders will be quite able to resist them, which will 
be all the easier if there is a good sum of money ready, provided 
either by such grants as you may be able to obtain from the 
country, or by other means, and if Flanders be allowed to rest 
a little now, it will easily bear the burden of such expense. 

In those regions, however, there is the county of Burgundy,* 
so isolated and distant from our other dominions that it 
would be difficult and costly to defend it against the French. 
For this reason, during the past wars, I have always taken care , 
to stipulate with the French that it should remain neutral, and 
also to secure to it the benefits of the hereditary league between 
the house of Austria and the Switzers, in which the said state is 
included. You ought to do the same in case of a rupture with 
France, but you cannot trust the French, or the Switzers either, 
as they wish to curry favour with France. Since the French would 
much like to get the part of the county which is nearest to them, 
and particularly the salt works, into their hands, I have com- 
manded that the city of Déle, the principal town of the county, 
be fortified, and I have spent in so doing the grants I have obtained 
from the said county. You must see to it that these works be 
completed, and those of Gray as well. Have the castle of Joux 
repaired, and other parts of the county fortified, and let all the 
money you obtain from it be used in these works, and in providing 
artillery, ammunition and provisions as long as there is need 
of them. For this county is the house of Burgundy’s oldest 
possession, and most convenient to use against the French if 
occasion should offer. Besides all this, our vassals there have 
always been most faithful servants to us and our fathers, and 
you may also enjoy their good services ; wherefore I recommend 
to you the fortification, defence and preservation of the said 
state. ; 

It is not likely that the French will wage open war against 
Spain, nor assist M. d’Albret, as they have come to grief every 
time they have tried, and Spain could easily hold them off, now 
as on former occasions. And if the French might invade us in 
many quarters, it is nonetheless true¢that they will be afraid to 
do so, and experience shows that they cannot keep up troops 
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and support great expense in many different places at the same 
time. : 

Be careful to watch the Frenchs and to see whether they ever 
intend to send, openly or covertly, a fleet to the Indies. Make 
the governors of those regions strong enough to beat off the 
French if need arises ; and though the French have many times 
attempted expeditions there, their fleets do not hold out long, 
and even if at first they defend themselves, they soon lose heart 
and break up ; and so it is a good thing to be ready for them. 
You must always keep on the best terms with Portugal, especially 
on account of the Indies ; but never let any consideration move 
you to agree to any proposal from the King of France, or to 
relinquish any part of the possessions you are to inherit. Be 
constant and ever watchful ; put no trust in friendly words or 
talk of peace, and continue to fortify and prepare wherever it 
may be necessary, that you may be ready to defend yourself 
if they declare war on you, and to prevent the French if they try 
to steal something from you, as they often do, especially when 
they have been demonstrating affection. Your position will be 
all the stronger if you also profess to be willing to observe all the 
treaties, and draw the bonds of amity closer by all reasonable 
and suitable means. If you are firm in this course, you may 
hope that God will assist you to keep all your dominions clear 
of trouble and protect them from French designs. Adopt no 
other policy, let whomsoever advise you to do so, and whatever 
fear and danger of war it may entail. For it is enough that we 
should leave pending the matter of the duchy of Burgundy, 
our very own patrimony, out of consideration for the treaties ; 
and though I do not intend to start war afresh on this score, you 
must never abandon or conceal your just and rightful claim 
to this our patrimony, which belongs in justice to me, and will 
belong to you. 

Beyond this there is the restitution of Hesdin, which the French 
ought to carry out with reasonable compensation, and you will 
insist on this point when you see a favourable opportunity ; 
but I am not of opinion that you ought to go to war on that account, 
for though Hesdin be useful to us in that quarter, it is not important 
enough to outweigh all the evil that war brings with it. 

The French are most jealous of all, according to common 
report, of the Duke of Savoy’s dominions on both sides of the 
mountains, which they have seized, and which ‘ought to be 
restored, as I have always insisted, particularly when the late and 
present Kings of France have come to me with talk of closer 
alliance. This is and was my duty towards the imperial authority, 
my kinship with the Duke, the private agreement I have entered 
entered into with him, and my solicitude for his son (i.e. Emanuel 
Philibert, Prince of Piedmont). The Duke continually asserts 
that he will not come to terms unless he has his dominions, above 
all Piedmont; restored to him, and as the French seem to intend 
to keep Piedmont for ever, I consider that it will be very difficult 
and dangerous to arrive at an understanding. For it is most 
certain that the object of the French in keeping Piedmont is 
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to be able to interfere from there in Italian politics, seize Milan, 
ravish Genoa, go on to Florence, and, finally, reach Naples and 
Sicily. All their> words and actions obviously point fo this 
intention, and it will become impossible to put any limit to an 
ambition the French have always been shameless enough to 
show, so that the interests of the Empire are threatened by 
allowing the French to stir up Italy as often as they please, 
waging war against my dominions there and those of my friends 
and allies, and forcing me to continuous expense and anxiety. 
Therefore I am unable to advise or approve of any such agreement, * 
even if both parties were to be quite at one about it. I have 
preferred and still prefer to leave matters as they were, rather 
than consent to a course so prejudicial to the Duke, and generally 
so harmful and evil, hoping that God will provide a way to remedy 
the cruelty that father and son have shown uncle and cousin. 

It is true that I am sorry for the Duke and Prince, and lament 


that they should have to remain so long out of their state ; buf 


as they have endured this injury, evil and violence until now, 
it is less ill that they should hold out and trust in God to enable 
them to get their own back and keep their ancient possessions 
whole, than that they should consent to an agreement that would 
deprive them of their best lands and reduce them piteously, 
besides being the source of so much possible trouble. The Duke 
has always displayed this frame of mind, and the Prince’s attitude 
shows that he also shares it, as came out strongly in the case 
of the proposed marriage between him and the daughter of 
France (t.e. the Lady Margaret), which he now refuses explicitly, 
and will probably continue to refuse. The King of France well 
knows the injustice his father and he have committed, and 
neither of them have ever trusted the Duke and Prince, but 
have done all in their power to abase and subject them, 
with no consideration at all for the relationship that binds them, 
and this seems to be the nature of Frenchmen, for they act in 
similar manner towards M. d’Albret, though he is married to the 
sister of the late King. 

The late King of France displayed great indignation against the 
Duke of Savoy for inclining towards my side, both before and after 
the Duke inherited his dominions ; but nonetheless did the King 
and his mother quarrel with the Duke, and go so far as to declare 
war against him to usurp his state, as the said King and his friends 
have often openly declared. Therefore their one aim is to oppress 
the Duke and keep him in subjection, in order to unite his states 
with France and have an open road to go and play the tyrant 
in Italy. I, anticipating this, always saw that the Duke’s best 
plan, as I advised him after I broke with France, was to do his 
utmost to remain neutral, temporise with the late King and 
make friends with the Switzers ; but the Duke did not do this; 
and the French and Switzers combined to usurp his state on 
both sides of the mountains, far mof out of passion and love 
of gain than to punish him for his friendship with me. 
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None of these disasters was my fault, and I have always favoured 
the Duke, helping him as far as I could and preventing the last 
remnants of his possessions from being lost, and you will do well 
to remain good friends with him because of the bond of kinship, 
and the good-will father and son always show us. You will 
help them in every possible manner, and particularly in protécting, 
what the Duke still holds, for besides your affection for him, this 
point is of the greatest importance to the secyrity of Baly ; 
particularly that of Milan. As for the pensions I have allowed 
the Duke and Prince to help to support them, you will do in the 
future what you reasonably can. For the past, they must be 
satisfied with what they havo had, for I have not done less than 
my best, and when I allotted the Duke his pension I thought 
it would be provided by the state of Milan, which was then in a 
condition to pay it. But what with the continuation of the 
war, tho danger of other wars, and, particularly, efforts made 
in the interests of Piedmont and the Duke’s other states, enormous 
expenses have continually cropped up, so that I can do no more 
for him, and in the future Milan will be unable to bear such a load. 
Therefore you may with reason and honour say that the utmost 
has been done in the past, and that in the future you will do 
your best. As for the Prince; see to it that his pension or 
part of it be paid, according to the course of events and your 
own means. 

Be very cautious about helping them to get back their state, 
and do not let them convince you that they ought to begin war 
for that purpose, or that you yourself should join in, unless you 
have solid ground to go on; as for example, that you should 
have the favour and help of the Empire, and France be occupied 
with England, or in some other fashion that might render the 
opportunity a good one; and be particularly wary with the 
Switzers, not to expose any of your dominions to attack from 
them. There is small likehood that any such opportunity will 
arise for several years yet, considering in what condition German 
affairs now are, that the English will probably temporise with 
France while their King is a minor, and also that it is necessary 
and essential that we should allow our dominions to rest for a 
while. Also, if you do decide to attempt it, you must be sure to 
avoid furnishing the French with any ground for saying that 
you are breaking the treaties or provoking war in Christendom 
to the prejudice of the same. 

Should the Duke and Prince be unwilling to await such 
opportunity for recovering their states as God shall send, but 
decide to come to an agreement with the French in spite of the 
foregoing considerations, and you see that you will be unable to 
prevent it, you will endeavour to bring the agreement about 
with as little damage to them as possible. Do your best to make 
certain your position in Italy, and above all in Lombardy and 
Milan, not forgetting Genoa, Monferrato, Florence and other 
states belonging to our friends and allies, so that all may realise 
that you have shown proper solicitude for their and your 
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When"I came to terms with the Duke, I promised him that 
he should freely receive the revenue of Itis lands, in which there 





are now great numbers of my troops. In sending them my safety 


and his were my,only object, and you will have a care to alfow the 
Duke to enjoy the same rights as long as it may be necessary 


-to keep up the troops there, as the treaty stipulates. Do not 


remove the garrisons, especially from the more important places 
in Piedmont. for we may be sure that if the Duke comes to terms 
with the French, the French will subsequently get possession 
of all, even against the Duke’s and Prince’s will; so you will 
be acting for their own good. Besides this, it would be unjust 
if, after defending the said lands, in my confidence in the Duke 
and Prince while they were enemies to France, these lands were 
afterwards to be lost and thus cause difficulties for me, whose 
only object was their security. 

Among other strongholds, pay particular attention to the 
castle of Nice, and try to gain the devotion of its commanders, * 
making them swear never to hand it over to tho French, for 
whom it would be of the greatest importance. Even if they 
make terms with France, always try to remain good friends 
with the Duke and Prince, and be sure that the French will always 
do their utmost to turn them away from you. 

Preserve friendly relations with the English, and keep the treaties 
concluded between the present King’s late father and myself; 
for this nearly touches me and all the possessions I shall leave 
to you. Such conduct will also puzzle the French, who have 
many quarrels with England on account of Boulogne and the 
arrears of the pension, and it seems unlikely that they will ever 
arrive at a lasting understanding. It is also probable that when 
the King of England, who is now a boy, comes of age, he will 
resent the hostile acts which the French have committed and 
shall commit to his hurt during his minority. You, however, 
will be careful to take no side in their quarrel if you can avoid 
it, and to stick to the terms of our treaties with both countries. 
Above all, you will never consent to any proposition of the English 
that might, directly or indirectly, work to the disadvantage 
of our holy faith or the authority of the apostolic see. 

As for the Scots, if you could make some terms with them 
for the safety of trade and shipping, that would be the best you 
might hopo of them. 

You will do well to keep the treaty with the King now in 
possession of Denmark, without picking any quarrel for the sake 
of King Christiern or our nieces. But endeavour to bring about 
a reconciliation between them and the present King, and to 
obtain kind treatment for King Christiern, though not in such a 
way as to risk his escape, in which case he might again provoke 
trouble in Flanders, as on other occasions. 

Apart from all the above, it is essential to the peace and safety 
of the dominions that I shall leave to you that, as you cannot 
always be present yourself or visit them regularly, you should 
give them good viceroys and governors. These officers of state 
must be zealous to govern with reason and justice, and you must 
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choose men of sufficient capacity to carry out the various policies 
that you see fit to recommend to them, and to be ever-watchfu 
in their duties. See to it that they behave in office as befits 
your lieutenants, and never silat authority with which you 
invest them. Let them realise that if they take more upor 
themselves you will be displeased, refuse to condone such abuse 
and be ready with the necessary remedy, be the offender wh« 
he may. And though you are not to give credit to all the 
complaints made against these viceroys and governors, do not 
shut you ears to them, for if you do so you will only assist the 
viceroys and governors to become absolute tyrants, and you 
vassals to fall a prey to despair. 

Particularly in the case of the Indies, it is most necessary tc 
make sure of the truth of everything that goes on there, and tc 
organise government as God’s service requires, that you may 
be obeyed in those regions, and they may be justly governed, 
repopulated, and become prosperous once more. The tyranny 
of the conquerors and other persons in authority there must be 
put down, together with the evil for which they have made the 
same authority a blind. The Indians must be succoured and 
encouraged, and in order to win their good will and devotion 
you must preserve over the said conquerors the authority. 
pre-eminence and advantage to which you have ample right. And 
this is the end for which the Council of the Indies must work, set: 
ting aside private considerations; for the matter is all-important 

The system of taxation to be applied to the Indians has been 
the object of many reports and opinions, and we recently wrote 
to Don Antonio de Mendoza, Viceroy of New Spain, commanding 
him to send us hisown. As you already understand, the question 
is of great present and future importance, and you must give 
it the closest attention for the reasons adduced in the last 
paragraph. When you are in possession of the necessary 
information, go into it thoroughly and talk it over with 
disinterested men of sound judgment who have practical experience 
of Indian affairs, and whose one object is the royal supremacy 
and the common good of our Indian possessions. Also let taxation 
be as moderate as possible, and not of a nature to harm those 
who have to bear it. 

The surest means of keeping the vassals and subjects of any 
nation in fidelity to their lord, are to present them with children 
who shall be as it were guarantees for the stability and durable 
nature of each one of the states belonging to the prince, and 
thus supply them with hope of having lords who shall govern 
them well ; and this is particularly true in the case of Flanders. 
Therefore it seems to me not only advisable, but necessary, that you 
should marry again, choosing a match such as the public welfare 
demands, and a person who, with God’s help, may give you 
children ; and my paternal love for you and affection for the 
said states (i.e. of Flanders) compells me to advise and pray you 
to do so. 

I do not wish to influence you in your choice, but would only 
remind you to let your main consideration be the service of God, 
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the welfare of Christendom, and the benefit and satisfaction 
of your dominions. If a marriage with the daughter of France 
could be arranged ip a satisfactory manner, respecting the existing 
treaties and making the restitution of the Duke of Savoy’s lands 
a condition, and’ if sufficient guarantees were given, it seems to 
me, as it always has seemed, that this would be the best match, 
and that the difference in age ought to be overlooked in the 
presence of so many advantages. 

If this alliance does not take place, the Princess d’Albret seems 
to me a suitable match, on the condition that the marriage treaty 
should solve the difficulty of the conflicting claims to the kingdom 
of Navarre, and that the Princess be removed from France ; 
for though the French would object to this, it ig probable that 
they would conceal their resentment if the marriage were to take 
place, and you were to become stronger by the possessions of 
M. d’Albret. You ought not to allow yourself to be deterred 
from this match by what has been said about difficulties that 
might arise between the various children born of it; for there 
is nothing in such talk that withstands a serious examination, 
and we hear that the Princess is a pleasant, virtuous, prudent 
and well-bred person. 

But if neither of these marriages is arranged, for the present 
I see no match for you except one of the King of the Romans’ 
daughters, or the Infanta, daughter of my sister, the Queen 
Dowager of France. But as these matches are not necessary 
to increase the bonds of friendship and kinship, it would be 
better to seek to establish another relationship. However, 
I leave you to choose the person who pleases you best ; and as 
I bear equal love to each of my nieces, i can only pray God that 
you may choose for the best. 

I have considered the marriage of your sisters, my daughters, 
from every point of view, especially that of the elder one (i.e. 
Dofia Maria), and it seems to me that no match could suit her 
better than my nephew, the Archduke Maximilian ; for neither 
is her age suitable for marrying her to the Prince of Portugal, 
nor would it be honourable or just to go against what I have 
already agreed to touching the said Prince and my younger 
daughter, a match as suitable from the point of view of age and 
in every other respect as that of your elder sister and the Archduke 
Maximilian would be. This result would also give great pleasure 
to my brother, whose present position is so excellent, that the 
Archduke will profit by it, and father and son will be of great 
use to you in everything that concerns Italy and Flanders. 
Therefore we are confirmed in our wish that, with God’s blessing, 
this marriage be celebrated, according to the considerations 
expressed in our will and that of the Empress (may she be in 
glory !), and with the sums contained and appointed in the wills 
as dowry. I have given much thought to the dispositions 
of the said wills with regard to Flanders and Burgundy, and, 
considering the importance of those states, and the fact that I 
have increased them by the conquest of the duchy of Gelders, 
I have come to the conclusion that vou had better keen them 
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yourself. Consequently I hope that God_will give you moro 
children ; and I adjure you to see to it that this other marriage 
also be celebrated without delay, for your sister is of proper ago 
and, as we have already said, no other equally suitable match 
is forthcoming. Besides, when the time for your coming to these 
parts arrives, you might bring your sister with you, as no more 
favourable opportunity could be desired for the accomplishment 
of the journey in a manner befitting your dignity. But although 
you yourself were not to come, you must not put off her departure 
and marriage, and I beg and command you most earnestly to 
insist that it be carried into effect. 

It has been suggested that, when the said marriage between 
my nephew, the Archduke Maximilian, and your sister takes 
place, the Archduke might be entrusted with the regency of 
Flanders, for experience has shown that the Flemish will not 
stand being ruled by foreigners, and that among themselves 
there is no one out of reach of their envy and hatred, wherefore 
wo have always appointed a person of our own blood to that post. 
Other advisers have pointed out that, were the Archduke to be 
appointed, there would certainly be no lack of people to put 
into his and your sister’s heads notions of attempting to obtain 
possession of the said states, and that as you will be unable to 
reside in them, or visit them often, their population might become 
devoted to the Archduke and his wife, especially if God‘were to give 
them children. I am inclined to believe that they would do their 
duty towards you; but as the matter at stake is of such enormous 
importance, they might possibly weaken with time. For this 
reason I have been unwilling to como to a decision until 
you come and see the said country, and may judge of its 
Importance andthe temper of the people, and also know and 
converse with the Archduke Maximilian. It is true that if we 
could persuade the Dowager Queen of Hungary to continue 
in the post she has held so long, it would be the best solution 
possible, because she has been most successful both in peace 
and in war ; but she is determined to retire. Be this as it may, 
we will, with God’s consent, settle everything when you come. 

You will in due time have the marriage of your sister, my 
second daughter, with the Prince of Portugal celebrated, as has 
been arranged, for it is well to keep your word in this matter, 
which is one of importance to the crown of Spain and our friendly 
relations with Portugal. My brother-in-law the King, the 
Infante Don Luis and the Cardinal* have always shown me great 
devotion, and the Queen my sister has ever given proof of the 
liveliest affection for my person and welfare. 

My experience of my sisters, the Queen Dowager of France 
and the Queen Dowager of Hungary, has been of a nature to 
inspire me with equal confidence. I am sure that both will 
continue very well disposed towards you, and I beg you to respect 
them, as is your duty towards your aunts, and show them favour 
in all circumstances. 





* Dom Henrique, Archbishop of Braga and later of Lisbon, proclaimed King 
of Portugal in 1578, nN 
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Finally, I solemnly recommend to you the observarice and 
fulfilment of my will and codicils, as well as those of the Empress, 
and also the pious legacies for our souls’ welfare. I am sure that 
you will carry ouf all of them, doing your duty and deserving 
the paternal affection I have always had for you. I pray God 
to protect you and guide your wishes in His service, that you 


may reign and govern as a good King should, and finally earn 
Heaven, with my blessing. 


Augsburg, 18 January, 1548. 


Sr. Mauris to the Emprror. 


(Extract from a letter in cipher, mainly on Italian affairs.) 

Not long ago, Sire, there arrived in this court a papal nuncio 
going to Scotland, by whom the Pope sent to the new Queen 
(of France, Catherine de’ Medici) a rose, which was presented 
with endless ceremonies in which most of the knights of this 
court took part. It is said that this nuncio and the nuncio 
resident here have once more confirmed the league and amity 
existing between the Pope and the King, who has promised to 
assist the Pope and not to allow him to be bullied on account of the 
Council (of Trent) or for any other reason. And several persons 
affirm hero that help is actually to be given to the Pope. 

(The ambassador ends his letter by thanking the Emperor 
for sending instructions to Spain that his salary be paid, but 


adds that he has not: yet seen any money, and that twenty months 
are owing to him.) 


Paris, 25 January, 1548. 


St. Mauris to the Councr of Starz. 
(Extract.) 


My Lords: I have received two of your letters, one of the 
12th December aud the other of the 14th of this month. The 
first makes mention of the Scottish pirates’ depredations upon 
his Majesty’s subjects, and was given me by an envoy sent hither 
by the three sea-board towns which had’ made the complaint. 
This man told me that he only had instructions to ascertain 
whether the King of France had already taken any measures 
against the said depredations, but that he did not wish to begin a 
suit for the restitution of the goods. After I had assured him 
that some time ago proclamations had been issued in the sea- 
ports to arrest the said Scots and all goods found in their 
possession, he departed without waiting any longer. Nonetheless, 
my Lords, I have not ceased making complaints to the King 
and Council about these depredations, affirming that the French 
often had a hand in them, as great numbers were with the 
Scottish pirates, and that they were never punished, or their 
officers either, who quite openly winked at these prizes, allowing 
the pirates and Frenchmen sonoutpaqying them to enter and 

ind 
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has so often replied, that he not only did not wish it to go on, 
but meant that it should immediately cease, and was going to 
see to it himself. The Constable said the same, and appeared 
greatly vexed at these outrages. But it amounts to nothing but 
a piece of mummery, and they will never do anything to put 
the matter right for all my verbal remonstrances ; for I know 
they are laughing at me in their sleeves and repeating that the 
Scots are giving the Emperor’s subjects what they deserve, 
and are enabled to do so by the help and countenance lent them 
by the French. And this I write to your Lordships for my own 
discharge, for I can do nothing more in the matter here. 

In your second letters your Lordships instructed me to collect 
information on certain stations the French are setting up, and 
on the number of the troops they say they are sending to 
Thérouanne. I have done my best, and have had Captain Salcedo, 
a Spaniard in charge of that frontier, questioned by a third person. 
Salcedo affirms that as far as he knows the King is planning 
nothing against the Emperor, but that they (the French) would, 
if possible, much like to surprise a fort occupied by the English, 
and called Boulancourt, because it blocks the way to Boulogne. 
As for sending men to Thérouanne, it has been decided to send a 

ood number of horse, because the King is resolved to reinforce 
is garrisons on all sides, and in that particular cne he will 
put a greater force because there he has both the Emperor and 
the King of France as his neighbours. I hope soon to go to: 
court, and will then find out from Olsacius and others the truth 
He Sec In the meantime it will be best not to trust these 
folk. ... 

Paris, 25 January, 1548. 


Feb. 13. Sr. Mauris to the QuzEN DowaGzER. 
eg ean (Extract.) _ 

F. 27. Madam : Since my last letter to your Majesty I have been 
with the English ambassador, and have heard from him that, 
upon the remonstrance he made to the King of France about the 
oppression visited on their men near Ardres, he has been answered 
with haughty challenges to declare whether the chapels referred 
to were in this kingdom or not, for the French hold them to be 
in their territory and have prevented their fortification. Further, 
that if the King of England wished to maintain the contrary 
the point must be cleared up by one of two ways: either by 
means of commissaries from both sides, to which the King of 
France would willingly consent, or sword in hand, in which case 
he would have his sword ready, for though desiring peace he would 
not refuse war. Since then another person has assured me that 
the King of England would be content enough to depute men 
to settle that and other difficulties on the condition that the 
English should be restored in possession of the said chapels and 
that the recgnt outrages should be compensated for, a thing, 
Madam, hat Vshouli be glad to see done as far as the last point 
is concerned, for the King of France holds that he is right and 
the Enclish are wrong Ri eee 
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The said ambassador told me he had again complained that 
common report and the preparations going forward here seemed 
to indicate that the King of France intended to help the Scota 
against the Engjish, declaring that to do so would con8titute 
a breach of the last treaty of peace between the two countries. 
They had answered him that if the King of England had included 
the Scots in the peace as the treaty provided, this doubt would 
never have come up, and that the King of France would not 
violate the treaty as long as the King of England observed it 
on his side, without giving any further reply. And this the said 
ambassador regards as very suspicious, judging that at this rate 
help will be sent to the Scots. 

The French are beginning to talk openly about it, Madam, 
and I have heard from several sources that de P’Orge is being 
sent to Scotland with the nuncio whom the Pope has despatched 
thither, and there are three great ships at Brest ready to take 
on board them and their retinue, which will consist of a number 
of Breton and Norman soldiers. The nuncio and others have 
made it known that the French galleys at Nantes will also sail 
for Scotland in May under the command of the Prior of Capua, 
and at the same time or sooner 6,000 soldiers and 100 men-at-arms 
are to be sent there. The Prior has gone to Nantes to superintend 
the fitting out of the galleys and the payment of the men, and 
also has instructions to put on board a large number of pikes 
and similar weapons, which leads one to suppose that the French 
intend to make use of the lansquenets they have in the Boulonnais, 
as ad are sending pikes to Scotland, and that the ships will 
pick them up at St. Valéry, as the galleys picked up soldiers 
from their garrisons last year when they undertook the expedition 
to St. Andrews. I have heard from Olsacius that now the present 
expedition has been decided upon, the Scottish ambassador 
here resident speaks of it openly and is pushing it forward as 
best he can. It is true Olsacius says that if the King of France 
were to be attacked by the Emperor, he might easily withdraw 
his help from the Scots, so that he will try to temporise with 
his Majesty until he feels certain of his intentions. He will 
carry on the present undertaking in the name of the Pope and 
the Guises, in order that the King of England may have no 
grievance against him; and Olsacius added that if the King 
did not suspect his Majesty, and fear that he might fall upon him 
if he made open war on the King of England, the assistance sent 
to the Scots would be much stronger. As it is his principal 
object is to recover a certain castle* at a sea-port which has 
recently been fortified again by the English, for he considers 
that all the rest will be an easy matter. I will obtain minute 
information about this expedition and transmit it to your 
Majesty. 

The French have been complaining to the English ambassador 
that the English have once more arrested their shipping, and 
say that if all is not released at once they will take the same 
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steps over here. They refuse to leave the matter to ordinary 
justice as vidlence has been used against them. 

(The rest of this letter is concerned with the private affairs 
of the Queen Dowager of France.)  » 


Sr. Mauris to the QuEEN Dowagur. 


In former letters to your Majesty I have spoken of rumours 
that the Kings of France and England were trying to make terms 
about their respective possessions, and this has been confirmed 
to me by the English ambassador, but with the addition that 
the conditions had not been yet fixed upon, because the King 
of England wished to be reinstated in the chapels of which he 
was violently dispossessed, whilst the French stick to the opposite 
view and desire to have the incident ignored and held not to have 
occurred, Later, Madam, the Cardinal’s secretary assured me 
he knew that the King of France and the Constable, if they 
succeeded in bringing the said disputes to a close, would declare 
themselves ready to proceed to the payment of the sum of money 
stipulated by the last treaty for the restitution of Boulogne, 
but that their disposition would entirely alter if the English 
declined their offer and refused to admit the inclusion of the 
Scots together with restitution of the places occupied by them 
in Scotland. This agreement between the English and French, 
is being discussed quite openly in this court, and by no vulgar 
persons ; but I am unable to understand what can be arrived 
at, because of the inclusion of the Scots, which the King of England 
refuses to consider unless it be on terms that allow him to retain 
the places he is now occupying. It is also rendered doubtful 
by the great advantage the English now enjoy over the Scots. 
The King of France is certainly sending them a nuncio from 
Rome, a few foot-soldiers and some captains, but the foot-soldiers 
are only a few and will go as if of their own accord. To pay 
the troops 30,000 crowns are being sent from here with 15,000 
contributed by the Pope, and another 24,000 are to be raised 
from the Scottish churchés. Less than a week ago a Council 
meeting was held at which the Scottish ambassador was present 
and it was decided that the French galleys should proceed to 
Scotland in May, and also 6,000 foot-soldiers and 400 lances. 
This I have from a person who heard it from the ambassador, 
and also told me that if the Scots recover their places occupied 
by the English between now and May the assistance will not be 
sent, in which case the King of France would feel secure from 
the Emperor for the whole of this year. J doubt not that he 
will help the Scots, though not openly, but will temporise with 
the King of England and pretend to treat with him while still 
carrying on this undertaking, which is the French way of 
doing things. These folk have heard of M. de la Chapelle’s 
and several “other Frenchmen’s deaths in Scotland, which 
grieves them sorely, and they are all the more depressed about 
it because thev see that at this rate Scotland is going to be lost 
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The Emperor to the QUEEN Dowacer. 


Press of businessthas prevented me from writing to you garlier, 
and I also put it aff until I should come to a decision on the French 
ambassador’s solicitation to M. de Granvelle to obtain amends 
for the words spoken by the executioner of the high court of 
justice of this place after he had decapitated Vogelsberg.* In 
order to inform you fully of all that has happened in this matter, 
Tam sending you a copy of the reply made to the French ambassador 
and sent to be communicated to the King of France and his 
ministers as occasion demands. . . . 

Two days ago a gentleman arrived here, sent by Cardinal 
Farnese to the Legate Sfondrato and to the Cardinal of Trent, 
to treat of the suggestions the said Cardinal of Trent had put 
forward as if on his own account to prevent still further harshness 
being shown in the matter of the Pope’s reply to my ambassador, 
Don Diego de Mendoza, when Don Diego made a protestation 
in my name about sending back the Council to Trent. And in order 
that you should also see what is occurring in this matter, I am 


of the said gentleman’s instructions, together with a copy of the 
“reply made on the question in order to proceed with the 
negotiation. And as far as what it has been possible to get out 
of this gentleman goes, the Cardinal wishes to have it believed 


of France, though we have information to the contrary. For 
this reason the reply to the point concerning Piacenza is given 
in the terms you will see. At any rate, it seems that the Pope 
wishes things to calm down between himself and me, and Cardinal 
Farnese feels the same. Therefore wo must proceed in this 
matter with an eye to the exigencies of our present undertakings, 
so that we may accomplish something in this Diet to alter his 
Holiness’ position, and also we must take care to breed mistrust 


On the other hand, judging by my ambassador in England’s 
letters which you saw before your departure, there is little love 
lost. between ‘the English and French; and if his report of 
the last defeat of the Scots is true, the King of France will be 
more than ever hampered by having to send ships and men to 
Scotland. The news we have from Switzerland do not make it 
likely that the King of France will get men from that quarter, 
nor that he is a favourite there ; and as he founds his hopes on 
the erring cantons, the others, that are Catholic, are less well 
disposed towards him and show better will to me, and to a closer 
confederation with me, than they do to the Pope or the King of 
France. , 

T am giving you so full an account of the above matters that 
you may understand the import of all that has occurred since 
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you left. It may be that the King of France, seeing that many 
of his enterprises have vanished Ito smoke, will make some 
suggestions for a closer alliance when you are on your way 
through Lorraine, or on your return to Flanders. In that event 
you may lend an ear to him in conformity with the conclusions 
the King my brother, you and myself arrived at recently, of 
which, complying with the request you made on your departure, 
I will now recall to you the substance. If, as might easily happen 
while you are in the neighbourhood of Lorraine, any member 
of the house of Guise or any representative of the Cardinal of 
Lorraine were to meet you, you might assure him that you left 
me as willing as ever to listen to proposals for a better understand- 
ing, in spite of the fact that they (the French) have been talking 
in the Levant, in Italy and with the leagues here in a manner 
little calculated to encourage me to remain in the same mind, 
for they ought to be sincere on their side if any good is to 
come of it. You may say that I have always desired, particularly 
in the late King’s day, that the Cardinal and M. de Guise would 
busy themselves in this matter, building on the affection they 
showed for me when the Treaty of Crépy was passed and later; 
and that when our niece the Duchess wrote to me about it at 
their request, I answered her in the same tone, and have since 
continued equally well disposed. And as they are now in favour 
and the Cardinal is the chief director of affairs, it would give me 
pig pleasure if he cared to take up so good a cause, trusting as 

do in his, and all the Guises’ honour, believing that they will 
proceed with all good faith, and that what they negotiate will 
be observed. Also, the Cardinal could hardly choose a matter 
more nicely suited to his rank and profession, or one that would 
bring him and his family greater credit and renown. You may 
shorten or lengthen this speech as you see occasion requires, 
not forgetting that you will never be able to make sure of the 
Constable by trying to keep him out of this negotiation or by 
letting him see that you do not trust him. 

If such a conversation takes place you may let me know about 
it, and also write to my ambassador in France of what has 
happened, and particularly how he had better approach the 
said Constable in order to persuade him that in him I put my 
chief trust, because of the honesty and good will of which he 
gave proof when the last peace was made, and that you spoke 
as you did (in Lorraine) because the matter came up, and also 
to enable the Constable to accomplish much, as you remember 
he himself was glad of such help when I was negotiating with 
the Cardinal of Lorraine. And that you went so far as to speak 
in that manner, being yourself very anxious to further so good 
a cause and knowing my own wishes, but always taking it for 
granted that his (the Constable’s) opinion would weigh most of 
all. If there is no talk of this nature while you are near Lorraine, 
and if an opportunity occurs on your return to Flanders, you 
may report my intentions as above if you see them willing to do 
their share sincerely and straightforwardly. You will inform 
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my sald ambassador that he may discover, as far as he is able, 
how your reply is being taken in France, and if there is any 
prospect of advancing the matter successfully. He must take 
care to see whether the Constable wishes to handle it al himself 
or prefers to give others a share, especially the Cardinal of Lorraine ; 
and he must sound the intentions of the said Cardinal and other 
members of his family, and inform me about it in order that I 
may know what course to take. 

If the person who confers with you raises any particular 
points, as might easily happen, such as the marriage of my 
son with the Lady Margaret of France, the confirmation of 
treaties, the payments due to the Duke of Savoy or the dif- 
ferences between the French and English, you may reply to each 
as follows. 

Touching the said marriage, say that you positively know me 
to be as willing to treat now as formerly, as I gave the Constable 
to understand through my ambassador. That is to say, that I 
would consent if by means of the marriage a peace such as God’s 
service and Christendom’s welfare require might be established, 
not forgetting what is due to the Duke of Savoy and the 
Prince of Piedmont, his son. Refer for details to the ambassador’s 
declarations. 

You may also refer to my written instructions to the ambassador 
regarding the observance of former treaties. And their tenor 
is that I am sure that if the Constable considers the matter fairly, 
he will freely confess that honour and -reason demand full 
observance of the treaties on the part of the French. 

Make it clear that I am most anxious to come to a satisfactory 
settlement of the Duke of Savoy’s affairs, and that if the King 
of France were willing to. suggest means, I should be glad to do 
all in my power to help, as I have always declared. Do not 
venture to make any definite statements that might seem to run 
counter to my engagements towards the said Duke and Prince, 
or that might give the French an opportunity for making capital 
out of your words. You will do quite enough if you limit yourself 
to insisting that the French ought to make a plain declaration 
of such conditions as they may be willing to suggest, without 
accepting or refusing anything. 

Speaking of this point, I will inform you that, while this letter 
was being written, M. de Julin came to M. de Granvelle and said 
that the Prince, his master, had had news from his father of the 
reception of letters from Ménage, formerly ambassador in my 
court, to the effect that the King of France was still disposed 
to negotiate with the said Duke and Prince, but keeping back 
Piedmont, or if he were to restore that, he wished to keep other 
places and in their stead give. . . . (illegible because of a tear 
in the sheet) without specifying which, or where situated. But, 
as far as the said Julin understood, the Duke of Savoy was decided 
not to negotiate unless he receivedeall. This shows that the 
French are doing and will do all they ean to treat with him, and 
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As for England, you may frame your reply in generalities, 
saying that we did not enter into details on that subject, and 
that you have nothing to say. beyond what was declared to the 
Admiral and Chancellor of France when in Flanders, and what 
they know of the treaties I made with the late King of England. 
But you may add that you are certain I will do all I can to bring 
about peace and a settlement of all difficulties between the two 
countries. 

Our guiding principle should be to attempt to discover how 
the French are disposed towards the establishment of a better 
understanding, and accordingly to know how far we may go in 
that direction, and by what means. And you will obtain a good 
opportunity for doing this by continually holding up to them, 
and assuring them of our great desire to meet them half-way, 
and that you only wish them to show their intentions, in order 
that you may the better serve their cause by giving me a 
straightforward account of what they tell you. But if you find 
them cold, and see that we would merely waste time and risk 
making them all the more insolent by going further in the matter, 
it would be better to temporise and wait to see if time and good 
management will render them more tractable. And this I leave 
to your discretion, being sure that they will not outwit you. (The 
rest of the letter refers to the disputed possession of a place 
called La Motte.) 

Augsburg, 20 March, 1548. 


Sr. Mauris to the QurEN DowacEr.* 


Madam : In recent letters I have told your Majesty of the 
French expedition to help the Scots. Preparations have been 
continued so fast that the expedition was publicly announced 
to-day, and is to be put into effect with as great despatch as 
possible. It is believed that it will consist of 6,000 foot, 200 men- , 
at-arms and 500 light horse. Among the foot-soldiers there 
are three companies of Italians from Piedmont, who are now 
supposed to be at Nantes, as they were embarked some time ago 
at Roanne-sur-Loire. There may be about thirty armed ships 
without counting the galleys which.are to take on board a number 
of French soldiers from the Boulonnais, but it is uncertain which 
course the fleet will steer, whether it will choose the route by 
Brittany or make for the straits of Calais. The English ambassador 
is desperately anxious to discover this, for he told me in confidence 
that the English are resolved to attack the French at sea if they 
are able to, and to spare them still less on land, for he well knows 
that the French are pushing on their preparations as fast as possible, 
and only seek to gain time until the expedition is entirely ready. 
So true is this that the King of France is sending every day to 
Brest to hastem matters and is doing his utmost, so that it is 
said that one force will leave by the end-of April, and the galleys 
soon after if the weather permit. I am convinced that the 
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galleys will take the same course as last year, wherefore it will 
be necessary to keep an eye on the Emperor's ports. 

When the English ambassador saw that preparationssfor war 
were being continued. he complained to the King of France that 
such action was contrary to the treaty and to friendly relations. 
The King replied that he was bound to help the Scots by treaties 
passed long ago between France and Scotland, though for his 
part he had always wished that the English quarrel with Scotland 
might be made up. and still wished if so much that he would 
offer to take a share in the negotiations, but while matters 
remained in their present shape, he could not do otherwise than 
assist the Scots. By so doing he was in no sense infringing the 
said treaty, because by its provisions the Scots were included 
in the peace, and the King of England had refused to observe 
this point. He certainly did not mean to break the peace with 
England by sending assistance to Scotland, any more than the 
English would do so were they to assist the Emperor if attacked 
by him, as indeed they would be obliged to do by their treaties, 
And the ambassador has been unable to get any other reply out 
of the King or his ministers, say what he would. Several French 
captains are going in the expedition, and some Italians, but it 
has not yet been made public who is to command it, though 
some mention the Marquis du Maine for that post, and Andelot 
as colonel of the infantry. The King of France recently sent 
one of his own gentlemen to the Queen of Scotland to tell her 
that she should soon be succoured, and not long before his 
ambassador in that country, M. Basel (?), carried her the same 
tidings. The other day a good quantity of the lately forged 
artillery was sent by water from Paris tole Havre for the expedition, 
and most of the troops are being raised in Brittany, Poitiers 
and the neighbourhood of Angers. Well, Madam, we shall see 
what exploits they perform, and whether they will come back 
as brave as they set out, for to hear them talk one would think 
nothing was impossible to them or their King. 

In spite of the fact that this expedition is so nearly ready, the 
French and English are nonetheless negotiating about sending 
commissaries from both sides to settle the differences resulting 
from several incidents that call into question the interpretation 
of their last treaty, as far as Boulogne is concerned. And this 
is quite certain, for the English ambassador confessed it to me, 
saying that the origin of it had been that he demanded the pay- 
ment of the pension which was due. The French answered 
that they would be willing to pay the pension, provided that all 
the other difficulties atising from the said treaty should be settled, 
offering for their part to send commissaries to whatever place 
might be selected, and particularly pointing out that it would 
be well to clear up the matter of handing over the money for 
Boulogne, where the English should take possession of the sum, 
and ‘how, as it was so large, and thisshad not been provided for 
by the last treaty. They also raised some other questions which 
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and Council had been glad to enter into communication, and that 
he had been selected as a commissary, with Ménage on the French 
side, so that nothing remained but-that the commission should 
be despatched, for all the rest was ready. I enquired from the 
said ambassador what he hoped the result of the communication 
would be, taking into consideration that the English were still 
at war with the French, who notoriously assisted the Scots, their 
enemies, and asked him whether he had any hope of settling 
that matter, and if they would treat of it in the coming negotiation. 
He replied, Madam, that he hoped that if all their differences 
were not speedily disposed of, some at least might be, but the 
English were determined not to hand back Boulogne before the 
time appointed by the treaty, and nothing at all was going to 
be said about Scotland, for the Protector had decided to bring 
that business to a conclusion, and to force the Scots with a strong 
hand to fulfil that which they had solemnly sworn and promised 
by the last treaty ; indeed it was expected that the Protector 
would undertake the journey to Scotland by land, to put heart 
into his army. My opinion, Madam, is that the French have 
proposed this communication in order to keep the English from 
declaring war on them, and also to give their own subjects to 
understand that they are at peace with England, for the French . 
people are afraid the Emperor and the King of England may 
join arms against them, because of the help they are giving the 


Scots. And I take it that the English, having their hands full in 


Scotland, are happy enough to treat and mask their real intentions, 
which, from what I hear from their ambassador, are one day 
to give the French a practical token of their gratitude for the 
help given to their enemies. The commission ought to have 
been despatched a month ago, only the French have not yet 
sent theirs, though they were the first to put their irons in 
the fire (i.e. to suggest a negotiation) ; and the English would 
like to know the cause of the delay. 

I have heard in confidence from Olsacius that the King intends 
to attempt something against Boulogne while the English are 
busy in Scotland, and has two artillery-men here who are 
promising him wonders, especially to mine Boulogne castle. 
He also told me that for the last twenty days twelve men from 
Picardy have been here, and assert that they have an understand- 
ing with the people inside Boulogne, holding great hopes of having 
the town handed over. I have ascertained through other persons 
that these individuals stayed a long time here in Paris, at the 
“ Golden Cross ” hostelry in the Faubourg St. Germain, at the 
King’s expense, and never left the house. Now they have gone to 
Fontainebleau. Olsacius says that the French may attack Boulem- 
berg near Boulogne, for they are informed that that castle is in 
very bad repair. I have heard that the English ambassador is 
informed of this, and nonetheless continues to urge the French 
to hold a peacesble consultation ; and I doubt not that the French 
will do so when they see that their moves are discovered. 

The above, Madam, is all I have been able to learn about 
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English ambassador here complained about the taking of some 
English ships by Scottish pirates, and that they took their booty 
to St. Valéry, and were welcomed in this kingdom. He has 
obtained no reply as yet, but according to what I hear the King 
will declare that the prizes were lawfully seized, and that he 
intends to remain neutral, admitting in his harbours prizes taken 
on both sides. If this is the case, it will serve the more to feed 
the flame. 

Melun, 26 March, 1548. 


March 27. Sr. Mauris to the Counct of Srars. 
Tea (The first part of this letter reviews the chances that the French 
F. 26. will make war on the Emperor the same year. The ambassador 
thinks not, as they are so busy in Scotland, though an unforeseen 
incident might upset all calculations.) 

Speaking of the Prior of Capua and the island of Walcheren, 
I have heard from the Florentine ambassador, who sees much 
of some of the Strozzi’s intimate friends, that for this year 
the Prior has no other instructions than to proceed with his 
galleys to Scotland and besiege Broughty Craig castle from 
the sea, whilst the land force also make their attack. Paquelon 
has told me the same, adding that if the Prior has any idea of 
* visiting Walcheren, it is only a question of taking shelter there 
in case of a heavy storm. I have heard similar accounts from 
the Portuguese ambassador here resident and certainly, my 
Lords, I have been unable to scent out anything about attacking 
Zeeland. In any case the French could not do it until their 
Scottish expedition is over, which may give them more trouble 
than they look for, and they cannot think of undertaking so 
many different things at once. It is true that they are strong 
at sea with their thirty armed ships and galleys, but everyone 
says all is for Scotland. And I have heard from a good source 
that the King has decided to send someone to pray the Queen 
Dowager (Regent of the Netherlands) to afford shelter to his 
ships if sea-luck force them to ask for it, as he for his part would 
always welcome the Emperor’s. Nonetheless, as they are so 
well armed, it will be well to be on our guard and not trust them, 
as all their deeds warn us. The French have already said that 
the Prior has had certain ports in Zeeland examined, but 
only with the idea of running in there with his ships if we are 

willing to allow him to do so as a friend. . . . 

Melun, 27 March, 1548, 


April 2. The QuEEN DowaceEr to the EMPEROR. 
K lisa, __ (A letter giving an account of several conversations between 


the Queen Dowager and M. de Guise, in which the Queen’s 
attitude is that indicated in the Emperor’s instructions to her of 
20 March. Guise states over and over again that the King 
of France is anxious to be good friends with the Emperor, but 
avoids making any definite statement, only hinting that the 
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The next day, after I had thought the matter over, we 
continued our conversation, and M. de Guise found an opening 
to say that the current report that your Majesty wished to 
declare war on the French had made this negotiation somewhat 
suspicious in their eyes. I told him Icould assure him that your 
Majesty had never thought of such a thing, and the French would 
have had to have given very great provocation before your 
Majesty would have become angry, considering the devotion 
you had always shown in the cause of peace. The assurance 
your Majesty had given that your intentions were far otherwise 
than warlike must prevail, for the French had learnt by experience 
how firm your Majesty was to keep your word, which no one could 
say you had ever broken. This he frankly confessed, giving 
me an opportunity for saying clearly that the French would do 
well to confirm their friendship with your Majesty, in order that 
I might have no suspicions of their sincerity; though I saw they 
had so many troops massed near our frontier that the very first 
thing I should do on my return to the Low Countries would be 
to strengthen our side, and raise men to strengthen it still more 
if need were to arise. He assured me that their only reason for 
having troops in Picardy was their imperfect understanding 
with the English, and that they had been obliged to destroy a 
fort the English had built in violation of the treaty. J] told him 
that, as he wished me to speak frankly, I would inform him that 
he might be sure we knew how many troops the English had 
on this side of the sea, and that the English could not reinforce 
their garrisons without the French knowing about it first, being 
obliged to transport their men over the sea. Therefore it was 
evident that the force they neod keep up against the English 
was not at the present as large as they seemed to think, 
seeing that they would always have time to reinforce before 
the English could do so. He might remember that all princes 
are jealous of their states, and be certain that I, by reason of my 
post, could not allow troops to be massed near the frontier of 
my government without fortifying my side in return, for however 
well the two princes might be disposed, a disagreement over 
one word might lead to very evil consequences. M. de Guise 
asked me whether I would stop raising men if they withdrew 
their people. I replied that if the cause they were giving me 
ceased I would also stop, for in this I would be guided by them, 
not wishing to be taken by surprise. He told me he would 
endeavour to have the French troops withdrawn, asking me if 
I thought that the best course. I told him that as he asked my 
opinion I would say to him that I agreed, because such things 
could only breed mistrust and possibilities of something worse. 
He replied that mine was the correct view, for he was sure your 
Majesty’s intentions were good, as he knew his own master’s to be. 

Metz, 2 April, 1548. 





News sent By St. Mauris to Prince Puiu. 


(Detailed accounts of happenings in Italy. The King of France 
has had the Marquis of Saluzzo taken prisoner, under the pretext 
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that be had plotted with Don Fernando Gonzaga to hand over 
Turin to the Imperialists, but in reality in order to seize his state 
and unite it to the French Crown. The French say their King 
may well do this if the Emperor is to be allowed to,continue 
fortifying Piombino. French hopes of winning over the Duke 
of Florence. A dispute about precedence between the ambassadors 
of the Dukes of Florence and Ferrara.) 

As for making war this year, the common opinion of gentlemen, 
merchants and other respectable folk is that the King of France 
will not do so, though he will see to it that he be in a position 
to suffer no move of his Majesty’s on the frontier, but resist in 
arms, without, however, intending to fight unless peace is broken 
(by his Majesty). 

The said King went to see his children a short time ago and stayed 
several days, because of a cold he had caught while playing at 
ball. During this interval he went to Paris in disguise to see 
his new artillery, most of which he tested, and at the same time 
went to the Louvre to inspect a new room which his father began 
not long before his death. It is said that this room is most 
excellent and rich in decoration; and the artillery is very good 
and in great quantity, more being cast every day. They say 
they have 1,800 quintaux* of gun-powder, such an amount that 
the King has ordered no more to be made, but good store of salt- 
peter to be collected. The French sometimes make things out 
bigger than they are in reality, and for all they say they have 
not stopped turning out about two quintaux of powder a day at 
Paris. , 

It is known for certain here that the Constable spoke the 
other day with great anger about the German captainst who 
had been beheaded, saying that the Emperor might remember 
there were in this court subjects of the King of France to whom 
the King might find an opportunity for doing what the Emperor 
had done to his subjects for having entered the French service. 
Perhaps this was meant for Montfalconet and the rest, who had 
better be on their guard, for it seems the King of France 
considers himself deeply insulted by the punishment. referred 
to, so much so that they say he will revenge himself sooner or 
later, and will wait for a good occasion. When the news of 
the said captains’ death were published here, knights and populace 
unanimously demanded amends, and were of the opinion that in 
return the King ought to do the same with the Emperor's 
subjects to be found in these parts, and even with his Majesty’s 
ambassador. The Cardinal of Lorraine was greatly scandalised 
about it, and being at the time in Paris made mighty lamentations 
in the presence of the Queen Dowager (the Emperor’s sister), 
saying that his Majesty had done the King a grave wrong, and 
losing all measure in his speech. This bears witness of their 
resentment, but the worst of it is that they care nothing for 
the right, and are only moved by pure prejudice, disappointment 





* One quintal=ca. 110/b. * 
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and rage. The conclusion they all come to ig that the King will 
revenge himself, and they seem to consider the outrage all the 
greater because they hold their King to be the first among all 
princes, and so great that all others ought to bow before him, 
and yet to have been scurvily treated. They add that the 
Emperor, by being so blind and ruthless, has only injured himself 
and invited ruin to overwhelm his fortunes. But after all, this 
is nothing but French bragging, for their bark is always worse 
than their bite. 

For several days past a German captain who was turned out 
of Moret(?) has been here, and Brissac has communicated with 
him frequently. It has transpired that his name is Maximilian 
Hopp and that he is in the Count Palatine’s (i.e. the Rhinegrave’s) 
service. He has come in the rebels’ name to ask for pecuniary 
help from the King of France, in order to stir up as much trouble 
as he can in those parts. They say the King of France has 
listened to him and promised him secret assistance if he is sure 
anything may be accomplished, and he goes so far as to say that 
he is able to raise troops in north-western Germany and lead 
them to Friesland or Gelders. 

The French are spreading a report that the King of Denmark 
is going back to his Majesty, who has brought this about by 
persuading him that his object was not to. subjugate al 
Germany and make the state of Denmark a dependency of 
it. But the French say the King of Denmark may well believe 
the contrary, and they make certain he will be seized. For 
this reason the King of France has recently sent envoys 


‘to confirm and cement afresh the ancient friendship and alliance 


that existed between the King of Denmark and the late 
King of France, and also to the King of Sweden, assuring him 
that he will find in him a prince who keeps his word and acts 
in good faith. All these negotiations are carried on through the 
Low Countries by means of go-betweens the King has there, 
especially in Antwerp and other towns, according to what they 
say here. 

M. de Chatillon returned here a few days ago, bringing news 
from the fort near Boulogne that some Scottish pirates had taken 
certain English ships in the Channel between Boulogne and 
Calais. The French are delighted about this, and say that the 
prizes shall not be given up even if taken into a French port, 
for the King of France is bound to favour the Scots. But the 
English ambassador says that the prize was nothing but a boat 
loaded with wood which was making for Boulogne, and that when 
the Scots were proceeding with the boat to St. Valéry in order 
to sell the wood there, they were persuaded to put into Boulogne 
by one of the English prisoners, but when quite near Boulogne 
harbour they were seized by people from St. Valéry. This 
explanation caused great merriment. Chatillon also’ brought 
tidings that the captains in the fort near Boulogne have been 
murdered by their own men, which has made a painful impression 
here, as the captains were good soldiers who had served the King 
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It is known here for a fact that, now the German soldiers in 
the French service have seen the fate of the three captains, the 
fear that when they return home to Germany the same m: y befal 
them, and are anxious to leave France at once. The Ki g of 
France, fearing that they may steal off in small companies, has 


ministers had intended to levy a large number there thig year, 
though they absolutely deny ‘this. Count Piquelin (?) jones 
to do his best to remedy this matter, for he is now living in 
Paris, and is anxious to obtain from the King some post which 
may enable him to support his household. 

Olsacius’ letter has made it known that the King of France 
is greatly alarmed by Germany’s consent to give the Emperor 
help against the Pope and his league ; so much so that he imme- 
diately sent to the Pope telling him that their best course would 
be to deny flatly the existence of any such league. Consequently 
not much has been said here of late about the confederation, 
and Olsacius affirms that the King is sorely afraid that the states 
of the Empire may be ill-disposed towards him for having 
interfered with the Council of Trent, and that the Emperor may 
have animated them. Therefore the King is determined 
to write to the electors privately and justify himself, assuring 
them of his desire to see Germany united and to remain firm 
in the friendship his father cultivated with German princes 
and potentates, and adding that he intends to complain of 
the wrong the Emperor inflicted on him by killing three captains 
in his despite. 

It is known here that the King is levying men secretly without 
sound of drum, and sendi part of them to Lyons, but it is said 
that they are to be put into garrisons in Piedmont, whence 
troops have been sent to Scotland, and that the King has decided 
to have nothing but French soldiers in Piedmont. When his 
force returns from Scotland he will send the Italians that come 
with it towards Boulogne. 

A short time ago news arrived here that most of Gascony 
resented the heavy taxes the King had laid upon the province 
this year, and that some great popular movement might be the 
result. 

The people of Paris have protested so much against the charges 
weighing upon their city that the King has been half-obliged 
to remit 600,000 francs which were granted under compulsion in 
exchange for 80,000 crowns*, at the risk of causing a revolt. 
It is said publicly in this kingdom that if the King goes on 
next year extorting so much money the farmers will have to leave 
their houses, to such an extent are the people impoverished 
and starved, not to speak of the fact that they now see the King 
deceived them when he said the Exfiperor intended to make 
war on France. However, it seems they will have to pay, and 
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the money is being raked in and carried to the Louvre ag 
fast as possible, where 200,000 crowns were deposited when the 
King was in Paris in disguise, for-he wished to be present when 
this was done, showing the greatest desire to put by money. 

Peter Strozzi came back the other day from Italy to give the 
King an account of his proceedings against the Marquis of 
Saluzzo, which most of the gentlemen here dislike, and censure 
most violently his strange behaviour towards the Marquis. It is 
not yet known how the King of France will take it ; in any case 
he welcomed Strozzi kindly, has talked long with him’ while 
hunting, and given him a sword. 

They say here that the same Strozzi is going to Scotland as 
colonel of ‘the Italians, and he is believed to have started for 
Nantes already. This is not quite certain, but he is reported to 
have done everything in his power to avoid going, and the 
Constable, perhaps wishing to get rid of him, insisted that he 
should go, telling him in a multitude of words that he would 
never find any employment of greater service to the King or 
honour to himself. 

(The letter ends with news relating to plans for the marriage 
of Jeanne d’Albret with M. de Vendome. The report is being 
circulated that the Emperor had been anxious to wed her to 
Prince Philip.) © 


Epwarp VI to the Emprror. 


As, in accordance with the advice of our dear and well-beloved 
uncle, the Duke of Somerset, Governor of our person and Protector 
of our realms and dominions, we have decided to withdraw our 
dear and trusty Councillor, the Bishop of Westminster, at present 
our ambassador at your court, with the intention of employing 
him in other of our affairs here, and as we desire by all means 
to continue and keep up the ancient friendship, alliance, 
confederation and intelligence existing between the two countries, 
we desire to send in his stead to fulfil the duties of ambassador 
our dear and well-beloved Councillor Philip Hoby, knight, 
gentleman of our privy chamber. We pray you that, as long 
as the said Philip Hoby remains with you, you may be willing 
to grant him favourable access to your person and benevolent 
audience, as the perfect and mutual friendship binding us requires, 
and that you may place all trust and confidence in what he shall 
expose to you from time to time on our behalf, as you would 
in ourself were we with you in person., 

London, 14 April, 1548, 


Sr. Maurts to the QuEEN Dowager. 


Madam : I wrote to your Majesty in my last letters of what 
was passing between the Kings of France and England in the 
matter of thesommunication which was to take place on the frontier 
in order to settle their differences. Since then I have heard 
from the English ambassador that one of their nrineinal anv. 
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be delayed. This he said to me with such an expression on his 
face that I could see the English, for their part, had very small 
desire that the communication should go any further, ,end he 
finally confessed it to me, saying he did not know how it would 
all end, but many members of the Council had cooled towards 
the King of France because he had declared against them by 
sending help to Scotland. It was true the King talked as if 
he did not intend to break the peace for all that, but this was 
merely dissimulation, as he very well saw, and it was of little 
use to settle differences on one side while war was being waged 
on the other against the English by the King of France. Thus 
openly did the ambassador speak to me, and added that not 
long ago he had made the indisposition of one of the commis- 
saries an excuse for putting off the communication, and the 
King had taken it so ill that the Constable was much cast down, 
and even went so far as to say that the English were making fun 
of the King. We shall see what happens if this continues. 

I enquired, Madam, from the ambassador whether anything 
beyond what he had told me had happened between them relative 
to the help sent to Scotland. He told me that he had heard 
nothing more about it, though he had again informed the King 
that he might not send this help without infringing the last 
treaty, in which it was expressly laid down that, if the Scots broke 
with England, the French were not to assist them, in spite of which 
the French had notoriously taken a castle by force that the English 
had held since the late wars, to say nothing of the outrage perpe- 
trated at St. Andrews. The King answered that he was doing 
nothing in violation of the treaty, for the English had refused 
to include the Scots in the peace, and he was obliged to assist 
them by treaties made long before between the Scots and his 
predecessors. So matters are continuing in this manner, the 
French dissimulating on one side and acting on the other; and 
they say here that before the question be examined in good 
feeling there will be a rupture, and in that case the King of France 
will do his best to crush the English. There is a rumour in these 
parts that Peter Strozzi, who is commander of the fleet, has 
orders to fall upon the English if he meets them, and he asserts 
that he will do it whatever befall, showing great desire to do so, 
and hatred of the English, wishing as he does to climb to the top 
of his fortune with some mighty and memorable deed. 


The Emprror to the QUEEN DowaGER. 


Inreply to your letters of the 2nd April,which I have read carefully, 
you have acted with great prudence in your conversation with 
M. de Guise on the possibility of a better understanding. Judging 
by M. de Guise’s remarks it looks as if his master’s intentions 
were favourable, especially as the Master of Requests, Ménage, 
came with him, though I have heard from France that he 
was sent to help Guise in his admirtistration of the Duchy of 
Burgundy. Whatever the truth of this may be, we shall soon 
be able to discover how much there is in what Guise said, and 
whether the negotiation may be continued. What was written 
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to my ambassador in France is quite right, and he will perhaps 
ascertain mdre from the Constable and from Guise himself if, 
as he seems to intend, he goes to ceurt. If it were found that the 
matter might proceed successfully, the best course would be to 
sound the Frenchmen’s intentions before Guise or any one 
else comes to me, and I should prefer this to be done in your court, 
so do not refuse to see any envoy of theirs, but rather welcome 
him as I should do in your place. In dealing with him you 
may make use of my letters that you received not Jong ago in 
Lorraine, probing as far as you can what the French are willing 
to do, and if they care to state any point of the new treaty you 
may answer them according to my said letters dealing with 
the principal headings which they will probably wish to discuss, 
and which in truth are those that are like to give trouble. For 
the present nothing more occurs to me, as the French have so 
far made no declaration, and you write nothing about which 
any opinion may be given. I have no doubt ie are aware 
that Guise says what he thinks, and one may believe he spoke 
with the best intentions, but the deciding factor in the matter is 
Cardinal Guise, his son, or the Constable, and we must conse- 
quently pay more attention to them than to Guise himself, and 
if we are to accomplish anything it would be better, that the 
Cardinal should come to me instead of his father, for if his father 
comes they are certain to give him definite and limited instructions 
without any authority to exceed them. Therefore do your best, 
though if Guise has to come we will do what we can to treat with 
him with all advisable reason and fairness, and it is unlikely 
that his son will let him come unless he is provided with the 
authority to treat. Still, taking everything into consideration, 
it is probable that the French will first wish to know what is 
to be discussed, and, as I said, I should greatly prefer them to 
send to you for this purpose. However, if they send to me I will 
enlighten them, and do you for your part act as you see occasion 
demands. We must sce to it that in this business, whether it 
is undertaken here or where you are, the French do not behave 
as Brissac did the last time he was here, when he had no sooner 
arrived than he used words and made statements that in no sense 
furthered his suit for a better understanding, a matter which was 
not improved by the Constable’s subsequent repudiation of 
what Brissac, Ménage and Marillac, who is ambassador here, 
put forward on behalf of their King, namely what they said about 
their master’s wish to keep and fulfil the treaties, which as Marillac 
afterwards owned, was in accordance with express instructions. 
Augsburg, 20 April, 1548. 


April 25. Sr. Mauris to Prince PH. 


Marr (Extract from a letter in cipher dealing mainly with Italian 


affairs. Murder of Ribot. commander of Saluzzo castle, it is 
said at the inStigation of the French who wish to seize the place. 
Rumour that Don Fernando Gonzaga was going to pay the 
Marquis of Saluzzo 10,000 crowns for handing the castle over to 
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The Admiral’s band of 40 lances is being sent fron? here to 
Scotland together with his son’s, also of 40, Gernac’s (2) also 
of the same number, and another 40 levied in Brittany, as well as 
300 light horse. “The said Gernac is going in person, and with 
him the Admirsl and his son, and they say here that just as 
the Constable when he was ill sent his band to the Boulogne 
frontier, so the Admiral is doing now with the gendarmerie. 
The French have decided to seize the English fleet’s provisions, 
and Andelot has started already, taking many gentlemen with 
him, among whom is M. d’Etages. The Vidame of Chartres 
also wished to go, but the King would not permit it, telling him 
he wished to keep him and some others for more important 
enterprises. They say he will go to Scotland to reinforce the 
1,000 West-German foot soldiers. It is calculated that the King’s 
expenses for the fleet that is going to Scotland are to be very 
heavy, and will come to over 300,000 crowns a month, especially 
as the fleet is large and the King is obliged to pay part of the 
Scottish troops, for the Scots are unable to raise their ordinary 
supply because of the territory they have lost. The King has 
decided to seize as much as he can of property belonging to Scots 
who have submitted to England. The French are continually 
urging his Holiness to supply for this war the money he said he 
would contribute when the late King of France made war on 
the English, on which occasion the matter remained pending 
because the King of France demanded more than the Pope was 
willing to give. They say that the amount he is to contribute 
for this war is 4,000 men, and he is to give the equivalent in money. 
By the way, the Pope has banked 300,000 crowns at Lyons, and 
some say this sum is destined for the purchase of the lands which are 
to be acquired in France for the Lord Orazio ; it may be for the 
one thing or the other. Report has it that the nuncio who is 
going to Scotland has not received his instructions, and is therefore 
prevented from sailing with the fleet, but will follow later when 
he sees what happens. . . 


The QurEN Dowacer to St. Mauris. 


(Extract from a letter written in cipher.) 

Touching the warning you gave me some time past that the 
King of France would request me to receive in a friendly manner 
his men-of-war and galleys if, under stress of weather or otherwise, 
they wish to put in to Zeeland or any other harbours in these 
parts, the members of the Council have written to his Majesty 
to know his pleasure, and how they are to behave. They have 
also informed him that, as the said ships and galleys are going 
to assist his Majesty’s enemies the Scots, who never cease robbing, 
pillaging and attacking his Majesty’s subjects both of Spain 
and of these parts, if we are prepared we ought to treat them 
as enemies and fall upon them. For if the King of France, 
without breaking the treaties, may Send help to his Majesty’s 
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going to serve his enemies the Scots.~ Besides, by his 
Majesty’s treaty with the King of England, which was reserved 
by the treaty of Crépy, he is bound not to give shelter 
in his harbours to the enemies of England or those who are 
assisting them directly or indirectly. * Hence he would be unable 
to treat the French as friends without giving the English cause for 
resentment, and risking a quarrel with them. On receipt of this 
letter his Majesty commanded me not to allow any of the ships 
or galleys going to Scotland to enter my harbours, nor do I think 
it would be reasonable to allow them for the above reasons. 
I am informing you of this in order that if any French ships or 
galleys find their way to these parts and arc not treated according 
to their fancy, and the French make a grand pother about it 
as usual, you may with all due modesty speak to the King and 
Constable and beg them to consider that the Scots are his 
Majesty's cnemies, and also his Majesty’s treaty obligations 
towards the English, against whom the said assistance is directed, 
for which reasons I cannot allow their ships to enter my harbours. 
And request them to see to it that their said ships do not interfere 
with his Majesty’s subjects, or allow others to interfere with them, 
that the friendly relations his Majesty desires to keep up with 
the King of France may not suffer. I have written again to his 
Majesty asking him to let you know what else you are to do. 
Besides, fearing the said ships and galleys might find some places 
et ie gre and, using the Scots’ name as an excuse, arrest or 
pillage his Majesty’s subjects, I am levying a number of foot 
soldiers to guard the coast. If the French ask you about this 
you may say that these men are only intended to guard the sea- 
board, as I have heard by common report that their ships and 
galleys are going to pass through the straits between Dover and 
Calais... . 


The Quern Dowacer to St. Mauris. 


(Extract from a minute, the first part of which gives an account 
of a conversation the Queen has had with M. de Biron, repeating 
the substance of her letter of 3 May. She reminds St. Mauris 
that the main points are two : first, that the Emperor cannot be 
expected to afford shelter to those who are assisting his enemies ; 
second, that the Emperor’s treaty with the King of England 
obliges him to refuse shelter to those who are assisting the enemies 
of England with men, money or supplies. She continues :) 

I do not know whether the French have a duplicate of the said 
treaty, since they are trying to rob its words of their meaning : 
and the treaty was not passed before the last war but during it, 
to wit in the month of February, 1542, reckoning from Easter 
(t.e., February 1543 New Style*) and its words are so clear that 
it is impossible to disguise them. 

As for the Constable’s remarks to you to the effect that in the 
late King’s (ef France) lifetime we extended this privilege to 
soldiers coming from Scotland who found themselves obliged 
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to pass~through Zeeland, that is true, but we did it #because, 
out of consideration for the late King, we had agreed to temporise 
with the Scots with the hope of treating with them. The Scots 
pretended to be willing to do this until, by virtue of tha treaty 
betwegn France and England, they imagined themselves to be 
at peace with the English, and then declared openly that they 
were the Emperor’s enemies, in spite of the fact that we had sent 
them fair speech by our envoy, Secretary Strick, as we have already 
told you. And if relations between Scotland and this country 
had remained the same as they were in the late King’s day, 
namely from the treaty of Crépy to the last treaty between 
France and England, we would now act as we acted then, but 
as the Scots, since the treaty between France and England was 
passed, have refused our friendship and declared themselves 
our enemies, we cannot treat them otherwise than as they wish. 
But this does not at all mean that I have less regard for the new 
a than I had for the King his father. 

Also, our intention neither has been nor is to treat the Scots’ 
friends as enemies, any more than the late King held the Emperor 
as an enemy after the treaty of Crépy, because the Emperor 
was the King of England’s friend, and he of France hisenemy. But 
this is not the question, as for my part I mean not only to maintain 
amity between the two princes, but increase it if I can. The 
question is whether we ought to admit into our harbours the 
ships that are being sent to the Scots’ assistance, in giving which 
little heed seems to be paid to the friendly relations existing 
between the King and the Emperor. 

The Constable says that the French are still at peace with 
England, in spite of the aid sent to Scotland, which consequently 
ought not to trouble their friendship with the Emperor. But I 
believe they know very well that if the English fall in with forces 
proceeding to the Scots’ relief they will go for them with a will, 
and will not allow themselves to be attacked without putting 
up a defence. 

As for admitting their shipping into these ports, I have never 
made any difficulty about it, and shall always see to it that 
those that come as merchantmen, and such as are not going to 
Scotland, be well treated, nor shall I allow them to be ill-used 
because of the aid sent to Scotland. I trust the King of France 
may observe the same conduct towards the Flemish ships that 
enter his harbours, and not treat our merchantmen as if they 
were going to help enemies of France. 

If the Constable confesses that we cannot reasonably be 
expected to take in their fleet, he ought to confess by the same 
token that I, having heard by common report that their fleet 
was going to pass between Dover and Calais, had just cause to 
make the remonstrance that you have addressed to the King 
on my behalf. Touching the galleys that might be forced into 
our ports by sea-luck, their’s is a peculiar case, and if a small 
number, such as three or four, came pifrsued by a storm we should 
not treat them as enemies. However, -if a greater number 
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they might find a better way, in order to ayoid all friction and 
other regrettable consequences that sometimes follow when 
men-at-arms ‘meet together. And as the French have no reason 
whatever for ill-treating Flemish ships in France, if they do so 
we shall have to act as the occasion demands. 

With these arguments, if they are willing®to listen in good 
faith, you may justify what I had said to the King and Constable 
in order to avoid injuring the friendship between the King and | 
the Emperor, in which there was nothing they ought to resent. 
On the contrary if they will be reasonable, and suppose for a 
moment that things were in the same position on their side as 
they now are on mine and that I were sending help to their 
enemies, they will admit that they would not grant me passage 
through their realm or show me any favour. And you are to 
remember that the most important point is that we do not hold 
the King or his subjects as enemies because of the aid they are 
sending to Scotland, as long as they commit no act of hostility 
against the Emperor’s dominions and subjects. . . . 

Binche, 8 May, 1548. 


Don Juan pr Menpoza to Prince Pap. 


My last letter to your Highness, dated 26th etl contained 
the news from the Levant* i had received up to that time. 
am now sending you in another letter what I have heard by 
despatches dated 20th and 24th May. The Seigniory, has not com- 
municated any news to me, nor have I expected any ; for they 
firat manufacture their news to suit themselves, and then publish 
abroad what they see fit. 

In the last few days the populace began to say that the Duke 
of Ferrara was taking a hand in the negotiations for a leaguet 
that are being carried on, and soon afterwards the rumour rose 
higher than the people. When I heard this and considered 
the effect it might have on the Venetians, the Duke being powerful 
and a near neighbour, it seemed to me opportune to create a 
diversion. So I said to someone, who might write my remarks 
to the proper quarter, that either the Duke was innocent or he 
was not. If he was involved in this business he should be 
welcome, and if not he ought to do something to clear himself, 
either writing to court or to me, as I was so near. Two days 
ago the ambassadors of Urbino and Ferrara came to me separately 
and both told me on the Duke’s behalf that he had heard the 
rumour, and it was not strange that I should have got wind of it. 
As for the league I might be certain of his innocence, and as for 
taking charge of La Mirandcla (about which there had also been 
gossip) he would not agree to it without the Emperor’s leave, 
and if he obtained it the Emperor should have La Mirandola 
at his disposal as he already had the Duke’s other possessions. 
I replied what seemed most fitting, and have published this 





* Almost all Den Juan’s letters contain full accounts of happenings in the 
Levant. 


+ Between the Pope and the King of France against the Fmperor. See letters of 
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information in order to calm the agitated spirits of this Republic, 
to upset the great influence the Pope and the King of France are 
trying to make people believe they possess with the Duke, and 
also to sow mistrast between the Duke and the Venetians. 

His, Serene Highness the Archduke Maximilian enters Trent 
to-daY. The Seigniory has ordered the Captain of Vicenza 
and the Podesta of Verona to proceed to the frontier of the state 
to receive him; at Mantua great preparations await him, and 
Don Fernando (Gonzaga) is to be present. 

Venice, 25 June, 1548. 


Advices of Events in Scotland from 5th July to 16th Ji uly 1548. 


Advices of July 5th. 

The French ships were scattered by violent gales in such a 
manner that not more than twenty to twenty-five remained 
together in the harbour. It is not known what has happened 
to the rest and five of the galleys, except for the five that were lost : 
two on the sands near Leith, two near Musselburgh and one off 
Kelso (sic). Yesterday the enemy (French and Scots) bombarded 
Vindames* and Burnmouth (Bulemet), and afterwards made an 
assault, but those within met them valiantly and killed a good 
many, @ great captain among the rest. ‘The garrison has 
strengthened the fortifications of Burnmouth to such an extent 
that the bombardment appears to have done no lasting damage. 

The Regent and M. d’Essé, being informed that the bars of 
some of the town-gates had been removed and that there was a 
breach convenient for an assault, went with a large number of 
seasoned soldiers to reconnoitre the breach, but those within 
discharged nine or ten pieces of artillery at once, killing four or 
five and carrying away the legs of the bravest of them. At this 
the Regent and M. d’ Tissé retired in haste. 

Advice of July 8th. 

Lord Grey, fearing that the defenders of Haddington might 
run short of powder, sent 400 good English and Spanish soldiers, 
every man of whom bore twenty pounds of powder, which they 
carried straight through the enemies’ camp, and reached the town 
in safety. He also sent 200 light horse to escort the others, 
and they attacked the camp, taking some of the enemy prisoners 
and killing others, and returned without losing a single man. 

Advice of July 9th. 

The Queen of Scotland came up behind the church that lies 
outside Haddington to reconnoitre and see the town, but such a 
storm of cannon-balls from the town broke over her and those 
who were with her, that many were killed. Sixteen of the dead 
were of the Queen’s principal gentlemen, and she was terror- 
stricken. 

Advice of July 13th. 

The French are demanding help from the Scots to storm the 
town, but the Scot do not seem to beén a hurry to grant it. 


* Conesivably Coldingham. The Scottish names are sometimes not easily to 
be recognised : Haddington is now Din Don, again Dingon. 
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Those within have made a mine to countermine the one begun 
by the enemy, and have erected a mound in defence of Burnmouth, 
to be used if needed. 

The men of Haddington ventured out of the town with an 
escort of sixty arquebusiers and twer.ty foot agldiers to look for 
provisions. A captain of the enemy called Jayme Doga with 
100 horse and a company of infantry, some of whom were Germans, 
attacked them, but the escort, aided by the town’s artillery, killed 
over 70 of the enemy, among whom was a lieutenant of the 
Rhinegrave’s called Meyer, and so the men of Haddington returned 
loaded with provisions, without losing a man. 

The French are still demanding reinforcements, and it seems 
that the Scots are trying to excuse themselves by saying the French 
have not done what they promised. The Scots are leaving the 
camp in crowds. 


Advices of July 16th. 


Yesterday afternoon the Scots and their allies were ready 
and determined to storm all the places in the neighbourhood 
of the town (Haddington). Men, women and children came 
out to see the sport, but when the garrison heard that the enem: 
was upon them and ready to storm, so many cannon balls fell 
among the foe that they turned tail and made for safety as best 
they might, losing a captain, about 80 soldiers, and a great 
number of wounded. 

M. d’Essé promised the Regent to try to storm the town once 
more, and eaid that even if this did not succeed he knew of a way 
to take it before a fortnight was up. But the Regent, seeing 
nothing but words and delay without tangible result, began to 
complain, saying that the French did nothing but lay waste the 
land. M. d’Essé replied in hot anger that the fault lay with the 
Regent for having allowed the English to fortify to their heart’s 
content, when he might easily have prevented them, and moreover 
all the good be (d’Essé) might do was thrown away on such 
ingratitude as theirs. Thus words were multiplied between them, 
and the Scots are so much annoyed about the delay that over 
1,000 of them have left the camp at night and by stealth. 

The French have not kept their promise to try to storm the 
place to-day. 

The enemy, hearing that Lord Grey was coming out to greet 
them, sent to find a large number of oxen to take their artillery 
to safety at Aberlady, intending to put it on board their ships, 
but later decided to maintain the blockade, though with small 
honour to themselves. However, when they reached the place 
in question, they made such professions of valour that it seemed 
the besieged could not hold out an hour against them. 

There has been a grand dispute and altercation between French 
and Scots, and the French say that since they have been encamped 
before the town they have lost 300 gentlemen, and consequently 
cannot attempt to storm it as they had resolved to do. 

(There follows an account, dated July 17th, of the affray in which 
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almost ‘ the same words as that given in Van der Delft’s letter 
of the end of August.) 


Sr. Mauris to the Emperor. ‘ 


(A @oluminous letter in cipher giving an account of the King 
of France’s journey to Savoy and Piedmont to visit his fortifica- 
tions there. The ambassador followed him part of the way, 
and thinks matters look dangerous in Italy. Perhaps the French 
intend to interfere with the Prince of Spain when he passes 
through Italy... . ) 

It is openly said here, Sire, that the Queen Dowager of Scotland 
and her daughter will soon be in the kingdom, and that the King 
has sent some gentlemen to Brest to receive and escort them 
towards the Queen of France. It is even said that a marriage 
will be arranged between the young Queen of Scots and the 
Dauphin, not that the French wish to have this marriage actually 
celebrated, but merely to make the English lose hope of marrying 
her (to their King), and leave Scotland in peace. With this 
pretext the King will appoint himself Protector of Scotland in 
his son’s name. 

Dandino is following the King, and is to be dismissed in Piedmont. 
He certainly has negotiated the defensive league, for which 
purpose the King is to send to Rome 35000 crowns in ready 
money, and the Pope a third of that sum to Lyons. The French 
proposed a fine of 50,000 crowns, to be inflicted on either of the 
parties for non-fulfilment of the treaty, but the Pope refused to 
admit this condition. The King is to send to Rome part of the 
said sum in ready money, if he has not done so already, and the 
rest is to proceed through the banks. Otherwise the bankers 
refused to undertake the operation. It is believed here that the 
Duke of Ferrara is of the league, but wishing it not to be known, 
he has made no public declaration but holds out hopes of doing 
so if your Majesty attacks the King of France. They say that 
his envy and jealousy of the Duke of Florence’s greatness has led 
him to this pass.* 

Report has it, Sire, that if the King of France needs men, the 
league provides that the Pope shall assist him with the troops 
of Perugia and Spoleto, and the galleys shall go and fetch them 
at a port to be determined later. They talk about other points 
besides, which have only been decided verbally and not written 
down, but will come up when season and opportunity demand. 
Dandino, Sire, is a pernicious individual in whom the French 
put their trust at present, hoping that he may encourage the Pope 
in goodwill towards them, and he was consequently well received 
here. 

When they learnt here that the Interim had been published 
and heard its contents, the matter displeased them as it was 
contrary to their expectations, and they published abroad that 








* In a letter to the Archduke Maximilian (Paris, K. 1488) St. Mauris says that, 
the Duke of Ferrara, met the King in Piedmont and gave his adherence to the 
Ieague on the condition that it should be kept secret from the Emperor. The 
marriage between the Duke’s elder daughter and M. d’Aumale was also arranged. 
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the Church was to remain divided on accqunt of the articles 
touching the priests (i.e. married clergy) and communion in both 
kinds, trying to gain credit with the people on this score, and to 
mask your Majesty’s just and holy intention. But men of worth 
and religion, who are zealous for the welfare of Christendom, 
took it differently as soon as they saw the &rgument of the 
Interim, and the chief theologians of the Sorbonne hope 
great things of it for the bringing back of Germany to the fold, 
openly criticising the Pope for having forgotten his duty towards 
the Council. One of the heads of the Order of St. Francis, named 
Concily, who has just returned from Bologna, says frankly that 
the Holy Father upset the Council merely out of prejudice and 
fear of being reformed, wishing thereby to gain the point of his 
supremacy over the Council. This made a very bad impression 
upon the Sorbonne; and the King and his party, above all the 
Constable, are furiously irritated against the Interim, for they 
had made certain that your Majesty would accomplish nothing 
in Germany, and that confusion would be worse there than before, 
enabling them to keep the Pope in his present temper about delaying 
the Council. Even since the Interim’s publication, Sire, I observe 
that they are confident that worse troubles may arise out of 
it, hoping that Germany may be divided. So much so that they 
immediately cast their nets over Strassburg, and caused the 
chief personages of that town to be instigated not to accept the 
Interim. However, as they hear that most of the cities are 
settling down under it, they are half beginning to lose hope. 
Macon, 1 August, 1548. 


Sr. Mauris to the Empzror. 


(Extracts from a letter written in cipher.) 

Sire: I sent a letter to your Majesty on the 2nd of this month. 
Since then it has been published in this court that the young 
Princess of Scotland has arrived at Nantes, and it is said she is 
to be left at Chatellerault to be brought up there. Others main- 
tain that she will be placed with the King’s daughters, and it is 
repeated as certain that her marriage with the Dauphin has 
been arranged with the Scots’ consent, who have wished to see 
it done because of the English, in order to wreak all the more 
telling revenge upon them. This was said the other day openly 
at table, and also that the Scots had sworn fealty to the King 
of France in his son’s name before a proctor sent to Scotland 
by the King for the purpose, and they had even handed over 
the Crown of Scotland to be presented to the Dauphin, who might 
henceforth call himself King of Scotland. From what I have heard 
the English ambassador here resident say, the Protector and Council 
of that country are raging about this marriage, for they see they will 
have to do with a powerful enemy, who may well prevent them 
from subduing Scotland. The ambassador also says that the 
marriage opens a black prospect for England and the Low 
Countries, for‘with the help of the Scots the King of France 
may bide his time to attempt an invasion of the Low Countries, 
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matter, in particular M. de Guise, say that the King *has good 
hopes of making the English see reasom by means of it, and that 
his intention is te leave the ordinary garrisons in the Scottish 
strongholds, and reinforce the frontier. His army wil? remain 
there all next winter if necessary, in order to give the English as 
much trouble as may be. There are no news that the Queen 
of Scotland is to move from the country, and it is thought that 
she will stay until things are in a more settled condition in the 
King’s favour. The King is urging the Regent to hand over the 
strongholds to him, but it is not known how the country will 
decide. It is said that the Regent is lending a deaf ear, out of 
fear of being deprived of his government, but that the French 
are promising him more authority than he had before and 
handsome treatment. The King is going to give pensions 
to the prominent men of the kingdom in hopes of luring them 
away from the English faction, and promises pardon to such 
as have gone over, provided they will return. 

Your Majesty will have heard of the skirmishes in which the 
French and English have been pommelling one another since 
the raising of the seige of Haddington, and how the English 
ambassador depicted the events in a writing which he gave to me 
and I sent to M. d’Arras. Later, Sire, the French published 
that they had defeated in open battle 1,400 English horse on their 
way to the relief of Haddington. I have heard the same repeated 
by the Chancellor in full Council, and also the Constable had me 
informed of it by @ man whom he left here, for the French made 
much of it, thinking the English to be broken. They affirm 
that the English had promised to surrender Haddington within 
a fortnight, a thing which the English ambassador denies flatly. 
They greatly praise Peter Strozzi for making his preparations 
against Haddington in broad daylight, and believe him to be 
entirely cured of two arquebuse wounds he received some time 
ago... . : 

(Here follows an account of French designs upon Italy, and 
of student riots in Paris directed against the building of houses 
in a part of the Faubourg St. Germain to which they lay claim as 
playing-fields.) 

Since the above was written, the English ambassador has told 
me that he has heard the Princess of Scotland has not yet arrived, 
whatever may be said to the contrary, and that the reports of 
her arrival were scattered in order to put the King of England 
off his guard. However, he knows the French intend to fetch 
her soon, and the English seamen know it too. 

Macon, 15 August, 1548. 


Sr. Mauris to the EMPEROR. 


(Extracts from a letter written in cipher. Fernando Gonzaga 
has written to St. Mauris asking him if there is danger of the King 
of France suddenly attacking Italy ewhile he is in Piedmont. 
St. Mauris says he can hardly believe it, as the King has his hands 
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In my last letters I advised your Majesty of what the 
Cardinal of Lorraine and his brother said about the young Queen 
of Scots’ arrival in France, and ofthe English ambassador's dis- 
belief of the truth of the report. I have since heard from a good 
source that the young Queen has not come as yet, and that 
M. de Guise is in great anxicty about it, fearing she may have 
been taken by the English at sea, for she was to be brought by 
a small flect of which Villegaignon is in charge, and taken 
by the Irish channel to the coast of Brittany. J have heard from 
one who asserts he heard it from M. de Guise, that it was decided 
she was to have gone on board a week ago, at a time when it 
was not known that the King of England had any men-of-war 
in the seas through which she was to pass, for which reason 
the voyage was undertaken in a hurry, in order that she might 
accomplish it conveniently without greatly diminishing the French 
fleet left in Scotland. The English ambassador, Sire, says that 
the Scottish annals show that in the past two Scottish Kings 
have been taken by the English at sea while they were making 
for France, and consequently he hopes a like event may take place 
now. He even believes that the said Princess is not yet at sea, 
for the English ships were scattered by gales a few days ago. . . . 

(Here follow news of the Marquis of Saluzzo’s death in prison. 
the risirg at Constance, unrest in France, and the Salt-works 
rebellion in Guyenne. The people of Guyenne are clamouring 
for the same liberties that their ancestors enjoyed under 
the Kings of England, and which the King of France to whom 
they transferred their allegiance promised to safeguard. Bordeaux 
has joined the rebels. and it is greatly feared the King of England 
may send them help.) 

I have heard that the French are trying to soothe general 
discontent in this country, by persuading the people that the 
Emperor is in trouble again in Germany with the towns of 
Constance, Strassburg and Lindau, and that there are hopes 
of all the others rising against him. They say, Sire, that the envoy 
your Majesty sent to Strassburg to ascertain the inhahitants’ 
decision about the Interim left without waiting for a reply, because 
he feared they might do him a mischief, so ill-pleased did they 
seem to be with the Interim, which (the French say) they will 
never accept. [ have discovered that Duke Christopher of 
Wiirttemberg has secretly and in confidence informed the French 
that most of the towns that have accepted the Interim have 
done so out of fear of your Majesty. as they see you are strongly 
armed in Germany, but that this will not last unless the Council 
settles something. He also asserts that the Kings of Denmark 
and Sweden have entered into a plot with the sea-board towns 
not to consent to the Interim before the Council comes to a 
decision, and even that Duke Maurice is taking small trouble 
to induce his people to agree to it, simply leaving the matter to 
them, because ke himself does not sincerely desire to see it observed. 
The French hope a great schism in Germany may be the result, 
and that your Majesty may be still more embarrassed thereby. 
All this concerning the Interim, Size, is what the chief personages 
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here sa¥, moved by their desire to see disturbances in Yermany, 
but I believe that everything is not going to their taste. I have 
seen a writing from Rome, the work of some partisan, which 
says that the Interim will of necessity bring with it the eStablish- 
ment of an Inquisition like that of Spain, and that in order to 
deal with the towns that refuse to accept it, and with the Protestant 
leagues, the Pope will be obliged to reform the Interim and take 
the matter in hand. I also have heard that the French prelates 
who are still at Bologna have written that the Pope and their 
congregation are beyond words amazed that your Majesty 
should have wished to impose your decree and authority in 
matters that concern the faith, for these are the province of the 
Church and the Holy Father exclusively. And this is all those 
who condemn the Interim find to say against your Majesty. 
But as I wrote before, good and catholic persons praise the work 
as it deserves of itself, and for my part whenever an opportunity 
occurs I let the pure truth be heard, for it will win in the end, 
come what may. Indeed I perceive that all they say here is 
born of spite. : 

(The letter ends with a humble request that the writer’s salary 
may be paid. About a year and a half are owing to him.) 

Lyons, 21 August, 1548. 


. 


Sr. Mauris to the QUEEN Dowacerr. 


(Extract from a letter written in cipher.) 

Madam: I am sending you by M. Thierry de Fontenay, a 
merchant now in this place (Lyons), two copies of letters which 
I have recently written to his Imperial Majesty. Since I wrote 
them it has been published here. and is taken as certain, that the 
young Queen of Scotland has arrived at the port of St. Pol-de- 
Léon in Brittany under Villegaignon’s charge, with only a few 
vessels, though there were six galleys that put out to sea to 
escort the rest. The French are overjoyed, and M. de Guise 
assured me of it in full Council, saying that the lady in question 
had been very well at sea, and that since her arrival she had often 
said she desired to see the King her father, which seems to prove 
that her marriage with the Dauphin has been arranged, as every- 
one here believes firmly. M. de Guise also told me that, at the 
time of her sailing, news reached the Queen his daughter (i.e. 
Mary of Guise, Queen Dowager of Scotland), that Peter Strozzi 
had heard of the presence near by of some English ships, had 
put out with some galleys and sunk two English ships and taken 
eight, but he had no certain news as yet, though the truth would 
come out in a few days. 

A report was spread here that the English had raided near 
Ardres, but M. de Guise told me that, as there were always people 
of ill life in all quarters, an unspeakable Englishman had violently 
taken several sheaves of corn from a Brenchman, but the garrison 
of Ardres had wreaked revenge at once, so that they were quits 
with the Enclish on that seore Rv the wav they have told 
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English take in France the French will take two capons from 
them, and that though the King of France wishes to observe 
the treaty he means that they sha? not violate it either. . .. 


Sr. Mauris to the Emprror. 


(The first part of this letter, which is written in cipher, speaks 
of the spread of the salt-works rebellion northwards from Guyenne. 
It is feared that Rouen and even Paris may rise. The King 
is in doubt whether to remit part of the exceptionally heavy 
taxation that has provoked the rebellion, or to crush it by force 
of arms.) 

A certain person has declared to me that the French are again 
sending 600,000 crowns to Scotland with the four galleys in 
which Villegaignon brought over the little Queen of Scotland, 
and that the French fleet will probably not return next winter, 
because the King intends to push the campaign forward until 
he has won back all that the King of England holds in Scotland. 
He also said, Sire, that many noted personages here criticise 
the marriage of the said Queen with the Dauphin because of the 
excessive expenses that will have to be met, and because it will 
interfere with other more important matters, such as thwarting 
your Majesty’s projects in Germany and mending French finances. 
I have Keard from M. de Condé’s Fleming that his wifé (Condé’s) 
never ceases vituperating the Scottish undertaking, saying that 
M. de Guise is promoting it for his private ends, and that she will 
tell the King so frankly. 

Mme. de Guise went off a week ago to receive the said Queen, 
and it is said she will be taken to the Dauphin’s place of residence 
to be brought up with him. 

News have come that Constance and Lindau have surrendered 
to your Majesty, and Strassburg will do the same. The French 
are half frantic and in despair about it because they had hoped 
that these towns would keep your Majesty busy in Germany. 
Prominent men here say that God furthers His own cause by 
helping your Majesty, because of the object at which you aim, 
and is chastising the King of France with justice, because of the 
evident wrongs he inflicts upon his people. 

Lyons, 1 September, 1548. 


Sr. Mavris to the EMprror. 


(Extract from a letter written in cipher. News of the salt- 
works rebellion and of the league between France and the Pope. 
The Pope wishes the King of France to agree to maintain Orazio 
Farnese, in such estates as the Pope may give him, after the Pope’s 
death, but the King of France regards this as unreasonable.) 

Olsacius says he has heard that if the league is passed they 
will do all they can to thwart the Council, and will obtain from 
the Pope a declaration touching the Interim by means of which 
Germany maytbe dissuaded from observing it, but Olsacius knows 
not in what form it will be couched. 

A few days ago there was a loud rumour that Constance had 
negotiated (with a view to entefing the said league), but they 
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now contradict this and consider that the city will make its 
submission, for it has already sent ambassadors to your Majesty 
for this purpose, together with others from the Swiss Confederations 
to assist them. ¥ do not know the facts, Sire, but if Gonstance 
has really sent envoys to your Majesty, that would account 
for what the French say about its having come to terms. Judging 
by what Olsacius says, the French would much like to see the 
city continue rebellious; so much so that they have written 
to their ambassador, who is often at Basle, to urge the Confedera- 
tions secretly to put themselves under French protection, telling 
him to say nothing of this to any but their trusty friends. How- 
ever, he tells me they despair of getting the Confederations to 
give any help against your Majesty and the Empire. 

Speaking of the Confederations, they have ambassadors now 
with the King begging him to grant them the assistance he owes 
them in infantry and cavalry, in case they were to need it against 
your Majesty. I hear that the King has granted this aid, and 
will not break his word. Some of them, particularly the men 
of Berne and Zurich, have sent to Basle to ask for help in case 
your Majesty wished to force them to accept the Interim, but 
Olsacius does not yet know whether they will obtain it in that 
event, and rather thinks not. 

T have heard from Olsacius, Sire, that the French are laying 
themselves out to persuade the princes and towns of the Empire, 
with all possible secrecy and dexterity, that. your Majesty’s 
intention is to hand over the Empire to our Prince (i.e. Philip) 
with the King of the Romans’ consent, and thus to render the 
Empire hereditary. In this way they hope to create difficulties 
for your Majesty in Germany, and it seems that Bassefontaine 
is to be one of the men entrusted with this mission, which is also 
to be undertaken towards those of the Swiss Confederations 
that are most friendly to France. . . . 

Lyons, 7 September, 1548. 





The BisHop of Arras to VAN DER DELFT. 


This letter is to inform you that the Emperor received yours 
of the 7th instant six days ago on the road, the same day on 
which he entered Louvain. Because he made a deviation from 
his main road in order to go out hunting, and stayed so short 
a time at Louvain, his Majesty has commanded me to reply to 
you, and thank you for doing your duty so well in advising him 
of the happenings over there and, with reference to the opportunity 
you found for speaking with the Protector, for talking to him as 
you did. As for the German cavalry for which he and his 
ambassador here have been pressing his Majesty, though as you 
yourself will have seen the remonstrances and considerations 
expressed on this side were unanswerable, his Majesty has communi- 
cated with the Queen Regent on the sybject and-decided to permit 
the levy, as was said to the English ambassador at Louvain. 
It could not have been done sooner because of the journey. The 
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they wish to entrust with the levy in order tat he may be given 
assurance of this fact, and also to decide how and by which road 
the said cavalry may proceed to England, especially with a view 
to insuring the Low Countries against any harm from them. 
In this the Protector and the King his master may recognise 
a proof of his Majesty’s great affection, as he waives so many 
excellent reasons for abiding by the reply and excuses already 
made. 

As for what the Protector said to you, and Controller Paget 
repeated, about a closer confederation, you may certify and 
appeal to the evidence of facts that his Majesty holds the present 
alliance to be strong and abiding, and that in its observance they 
shall never find him short, for he will always seek fitting means 
for maintaining and even drawing it closer in every suitable 
respect. But as the Protector spoke in general terms, you will 
try to discover more of his intentions, and inform his Majesty 
of them immediately, in order that he may reply to you. You 
will assure the English that his Majesty’s affection is and will 
remain great, and that now and always they shall be dealt with 
in good faith. As I am certain of your desire to do your utmost 
in all that concerns the perfect amity between his Majesty and 
the King, I need not repeat this to you. 

You make no mention in your letters of the popu risings 
against the King of France near Bordeaux and La Rochelle. 
Nevertheless, we have daily news that the revolted subjects are 
growing in strength, attracting many to their side, and occupying 
towns and places of importance. It is said the French greatly 
fear that they have, or may soon have, an understanding with the 
English, which might make the proximity of that country 
dangerous, but as we have no certain news we do not know what 
to believe, and you will do well to write what you hear of it. 

Brussels, 20 September, 1548. 

The last point in my letter is written in order that you may 
find such opportunity as may seem best to talk about it to the 
Protector or Paget, without expressly urging them to take a hand 
in the game, for the mere fact of your mentioning it will give them 
a chance of considering it, without permitting them to try to 
gain credit with the French by telling them that we are egging 
the English on to greater discord between the two nations, As 
for the matter of a closer alliance, you will limit yourself to the 
terms of this letter, and try to ascertain how and by what means 
they propose to set about it. Do not go beyond this to anything 
definite, but try to keep the thing in the air and gain time, even 
if you may hope for no better result that to prevent the English 
from entering into a treaty with the French, that might be 
harmful to us. 


Sr. Mauris to the Emperor. 


(Extract from a letter written in cipher, the first part of which 
deals with the suppression of the salt-works rebellion in Guyenne.) 
The Chancellor, Sire, speaking of the French army in 
Scotland, told me that the banners -won in the recent defeat 
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of the English cavalry had been brought hither; the English 
force was over 3,000 strong and several captains had been killed. 
Since that action the French army had encamped before Hadding- 
ton, though the Scots had most unfortunately abandoned them, 
and their men had dug so many trenches round about the town, 
and in such advantageous positions, that the English would be 
unable to relieve it even if they wished to give battle, unless they 
desired to invite ruin. In any case the French had little fear 
of them, for they knew the English to be short of cavalry, and 
that their foot were not seasoned troops, to say nothing of the 
fact that the Scots had promised an aid of 20,000 men if the 
English were to give battle. I have heard for certain from 
Olsacius that the French have written to Peter Strozzi to come with 
part of his fleet as far as Boulogne, near which place he is to take on 
board the rest of the soldiers the King of France has in that 
neighbourhood and carry them off to Scotland, for the King 
fears that his force there may prove too weak if it comes to a 
battle. Strozzi’s voyage, Sire, ought to be an occasion for putting 

our Majesty’s subjects who sail the seas on their guard lest he 
harry them, which I nevertheless do not believe he will do, for 
the French seem covertly to desire to remain on good terms 
with your Majesty. 

The Chancellor also told me that the English wished to convert 
the wall they were building in Boulogne harbour into a fort, 
but the King of France had had their masonry knocked down 
with cannon-balls, and would do the same whenever they began 
afresh. He talked very pompously about the extraordinary 
rapidity with which the French had finished their jetty which, 
he boasted, now commanded Boulogne harbour. He mentioned 
by the way that the English had another harbour* about two 
leagues up the coast, but it was considered not to be strong, for 
otherwise the late King of France would have laid hands on it. 
I have heard from Olsacius, Sire, that the King of France intends 
to destroy the said harbour and sink some vessels laden with 
stones in it, in order to prevent the King of England from using 
it to relieve Boulogne. If the condition of public affairs permit 
it, he may attempt the recapture of Boulogne next year, for it 
is the matter about which he cares most... . 

Lyons, 22 September, 1548. 


St. Mauris to the EMprror. 


(Extracts from a letter written in cipher. The King of France 
is fomenting discontent in Switzerland and Germany, and 
promising help to all who will rebel against the Emperor.) 

It is being said in high circles that the King of France and his 
Council are inclined to believe that the King of England will 
eventually make an arrangement about Boulogne with your Majesty, 
who is to take over the place, giving something as a recompense. 
However, Olsacius says he has .not Heard it from a sure source, 
and does not take it seriously : indeed it seems hardly nrobable. 
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The French have been warned that the’King of England is 
looking for a convenient spot to make a harbour beyond Ardres 
tower, and some are of opinion that it might be done at a certain 
place where a little stream enters the sea. However, the French 
look upon the enterprise as difficulf, and even say that if it is 
attempted they will prevent it sword in hand, rather than 
submit to the humiliation of seeing their jetty rendered useless. 


M. d’Andelot has recently returned to this court from Scotland, 
where he left Peter Strozzi behind suffering from the effects 
of an arquebuse wound in the Jeg. It is believed that one of 
Strozzi’s legs will remain shorter than the other because of this 
wound. The French are deeply disappointed that their Scottish 
expedition has not met with greater success, and complain Joudly 
of the Scots, especially for coming to their assistance too late 
to prevent the revictualling of Haddington, about which they 
are mightily vexed. The King remained in a rage a long time 
after hearing of it and, it is said, remarked that he would try 
his luck once more, for the King of England was not the man 
to withstand him. It is said that the populace, hearing of the 
failure of this expedition, laments the expense and shame it has 
brought France, saying that the King has been very unfortunate 
in the beginning of his reign, and coupling the rebeltion of his 
subjects here with the rest. Indeed they are extremely out of 
patience with the Scottish undertaking. e Gascon and German 
infantry is to be left in Scotland and more troops may be sent 
there if it is thought necessary. The French at one time intended 
to do this, but it is said that the hardships of winter will dissuade 
them. It is certainly not going to be easy for them to keep the 
field, and the French will do all they can to recapture several 
little castles which the English have taken in Scotland, hoping 
that this may not be difficult. There is a report, however, that 
six well-armed galleys are to be sent to that country to guard 
the coast. . .. 

Lyons, 25 September, 1548. 


The Emperor to St. Mavris. 


(Extract from a minute or copy. The Emperor speaks of the 
desire for a closer alliance between France and the Empire shown 
by MM. de Brissac, de Biron, Marillac and Ménage when conferring 
with the Bishop of Arras. Proposals were put forward for marry- 
ing Prince Philip to the Lady Margaret. The Emperor says that 
all this is empty talk as long as the French refuse to restore the 
duchy of Savoy to its rightful owner.) 

If the Constable says to you anything about an alliance, let 
us know his remarks, and do not enter into any negotiation 
yourself, but leave it to him to write whatever he likes to Marillac, 
or offer yourself to write as he wishes, because we suspect that 
all this may be aimed against England and that the French ma 
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towards the questions pending between us and their King, and 
the restitution of the Duchy of Savoy. . 

If he talks to xou about wishing ‘to assist us in establishing 
religious matters in Germany, or anything else concerning our 
authority there,” you will be careful to temporise without com- 
promising yourself, in order that the French may not be able 
to throw this into the balance to outweigh the restitution of 
Savoy, or to trump it up as an excuse for negotiating against 
the English, and in this again you will leave everything to be 
written, as above. 

In other letters you will see what Don Fernando (Gonzaga) 
reports about the lands that were under the authority of the 
Marquis of Saluzzo, which are notoriously included in others 
that we possess in those parts, and how outrageous this (7.e. the 
French pretension to Saluzzo) is, and how contrary to the treaties. 
You will make such a protest as the case requires, and state that 
we consider it very extraordinary that the French should s0 
notoriously defy the said treaties. 
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la Croix, M. de. French envoy to the 
Pope, 422. 
Crolto, Lyvio, French envoy to the 
Queen Dowager of Hungary, 
324. 
Cumbas, M. de, 292. 
Custom dues (and tallies). See 
Flanders, English commercial 
convention with. 


D 


Dampierre, M. de, 435. 

Dandino, Bishop ef Imola, Legate in 
France, 306, 571. 

Dauphin, Henry the, 64. 

Francis the, his_betrothal 

to Mary Queen of Scots, 303, 

313, 322, 336. 

Decains, Loupes, 467. 

Denmark, King of, 262, 263, 264, 
270, 391. 

‘sella ck Christiern II., King of, 543. 

, Christiern TII., King of, 543, 

560, 574. 

Denny, Sir Anthony, 21, 460. 

Derby, Earl of, 104. 351, 432, 457. 

Desmond, Lord, 90. 

Dezcurra, Sr., 309, 310, 311. 

Dieppe, | Jean Longovis, Count of, 


ae i 


Diet, the, of Augsburg, 144, 275, 
505, 519. 

Daneel {or Dimmock), John, 266, 

Doese, Colonel, 474. 

Doga, Captain Jayme, 570. 

Dogg (or Dodd), James (probably 
the same person as Jayme 
Doga), 286. 

Dorfey, M., French ambassador in 
Rome, 30€. 

Doria, Prince (Andrea). 318, 319. 

Dorset, Marquis of, 48, 86, 489. 

Douglas, Earl of. See Angus. 

Douglas, George. 271, 273. 

Du Bellay, Cardinal, 33, 207, “463, 
472, 473. 
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Dubois, Jehan—coné. 
eRe , Yan der Delft’s 

secretary, 292. 

Siaseresiea, x aueldret , his conferences with 
fjomenset 297, 300, 301. Sent 
o the Emperor, 444, 449. 

Dudley, &r Andrew (commander of 
Broughty Craig), 251. 

Dunbar, Castle of, 277, 278, 204. 

Dundee, siege of, 250, 251. 

Durham, Bishop of. See Tunstall, 
Cuthbert. 

Dyne, M., 180. 


E 


Edinburgh, 150, 151, 252, 273, 277, 

278, 293, 295, 301. 
«sees, Provost of, 295. 

Edward, Prince, to succeed to the 
throne on Henry VIII's 
death, 3, 4. ° 

Edward VI., letters from, to the 
Emperor, 387, 423,-464, 492, 
523, 582. 

acbiasaniie , to Prince Philip, 
388. 

cea , letters to, from the Em- 
peror, 270, 494, 526. 

" waders , from Prince Philip, 
401. 


are cey his accession, 7, 31, 492-496, 
His coronation, 46 sq. His 
education, 50, 85, 205. Pro- 
posals for his marriage with 
Mary Queen of Scots, 41, 161, 
215, 234, 264, 336, 491, 525. 
With a French princess, 49, 
72, 490. With a daughter of 
the King of the Romans, 
208 (see Corrigenda), 326, 
470. Claims the suzerainty 
of Scotland, 305, 330, 331. 
Further mentioned, 88, 203, 
218, 226, 231 ete. 

Egmont, Countess Dowager of, 117, 
166, 179, 195, 196, 224, 226, 
231, 238, 239, 241, 242, 254, 
255. 

Eleanor, of Austria, Queen of 
France, 73 sg., 188, 317, 365, 
493, 519, 546, 550, 559. 

Elizabeth, the Lady (daughter of 
Henry VIII), 49, 52, 136, 
332, 340, 341, 349, 445 note, 
489. 
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Embargo on English merchants’ 


goods in Spain, 243, 244, 


339, 342 In Flanders, 
$29, 330, 333, 337 ag., 
4 5 


Emperor, lettersfrom the, to Rdward 


. 





VI, 270, 494, 526. a 


Bereta , to Eustace Chapuis, 
89. 

seston , to the Bishop of 
Fano, 389, 

cer » to the Lady Mary, 
328. 
Povo eee , to Maximilian and 
Maria, Regents of Spain 


(King and Queen of Bohemia), 
309, 398. 
a etnies » to Prince Philip, 


evieeer » to Don Diego de 
Mendoza, 22, 53, 80, 136, 153, 
169, 197, 353. 

wibsnese » to Don Juan de 
Mendoza, 180. 


ager, 551, 563, 
wabooe , to Simon Renard, 


"372, 378. 401, 422, 


to St. Mauris. 
319, 335, 524, 
’ to Somerset, 





» to Don Francisco 
de Toledo, 77. 
avoteie dsb » to Van der Delft, 
37, 89, 108, 138, 178, 203, 
218, 264, 279, 328, 332, 366, 
373, 385, 410, 441, 449, 460, 
466, 478. 
, letters to the, from Chan- 
tonney, 45. 
, from Eustace Chap- 


uis, 97. 


» from Cobos, 39. 
» from the Marques 


"de Cortes, 352. 


, from Edward VI, 
464, 492, 523, 


from Fernando 
Gonzaga, 125, 149, 174, 456, 


479, 
from the Lady 
Mary, 360, 388. 


ga ise as » from Don Diego 
do Mendoza, 483, 502, 
508. 

as waere ; from Juan de Men- 


doza, 507, 527, 
» from Prince Philip, 


wiv aretats > from the Queen 
Dowager, 557, . 
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Emper 


eee ees 


“V1, 35. 
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‘or, letters to the—cong. 

» from Simon Ren- 
369, 373, 376, 379, 
387, 1389, 395, 402, 403, 
424, 434, 436, 439, 
452, 456, 465,.470, 473, 
475, 480, 481, 486, 


Mau- 
315, 
330, 333, 336, 
361, 362, 363, 
492, 498, 505, 
515, 519, 524, 
573, 576, 578, 


searsiate's + from 8t. 

ris, 190, 302, 311, 312, 
317, 322, 327, 
346, 347, 348, 
368, 366, 491, 
509, 510, 512, 
547, 571, 572, 
579. 

from Somerset, 


from Van der 
Delft, 1, 6, 30, 51, 58, 69, 
83, 86, 90, 100, 106, 120, 
126, 128, 140, 145, 149, 
153, 162, 169, 177, 188, 204, 
218, 231, 237, 243, 249, 259, 
260, 261, 262, 265, 267, 273, 
277, 279, 283, 287, 290, 332, 
337, 342, 344, 349, 350, 360, 
381, 383, 393, 396, 405, 423, 
428, 433, 444, 447, 452, 456, 
459. 461, 462, 464, 467, 476, 
488. 

from Juan de Vega, 


se eeeny 


, his finance, 17, 39, 54, sg., 


"61 sg. 78. 94-96, 155, 276, 


389, 399, 533. 


-., his health, 59, 146, 161, 


169, 275, 517, 531. 

his instructions to Prince 
Philip, 531. 
» his relations with Eng- 
land, 33, 65, 102, 107, 196, 
127, 138, 139, 160, 204, 269, 
374, 285, 291, 351, 367, 373 
375, 383, 385, 410 sq., 441, 
448, 449, 4€6, 474, 478, 494, 
495, 496, 502, 504, 534, 554, 
577, 578, 579. 
ocarb eee with France, 
43, 44, 57, 86, 
131, 132, 160, 173, 
sq., 235, 280, 281, 
322-325, 328, 349, 
403, 426, 440, 448, 
475, 495, 507, 509-511, 518, 
522, 524, 536-543, 547, 549, 
551-554, 557, 558 s¢., 566- 
568. 
, his action in Germany, 8, 
9, 38, 59, 218, 260, 275, 
353-360, 369, 403, 488, 500, 
501, 519, 528, 533 sg., 560, 
561, 572, 574, 577, 579. See 
aleo Interim. 


11, 
113, 115, 
205, 206 
306, 312, 
368, 391, 
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Emperor—cont, 
...¢.., his relations with the Pope, 
17, 22-30, 35-37, 53-57, 58, 
61, 78-80, 80-82, 94, 95, 113, 
136, 187, B41, 144, 154-159, 
170-172, 197-199, 236, 275, 
306, 334. 335, 353-360, 389, 
404, 422, 472, 486, 495, 502, 
508, 528-530, 534, 551, 561. 
eA Reco ces with the Scots, 126, 
127, 161, 165, 177, 178, 184 
sq., 192, 193, 200, 203, 213- 
217, 224-226, 231, 264, 325 
8q., 335. See also Scots, their 
inclusion in the Treaty of 


Crépy. 

, +++++- With Venice, 504, 

507, 527 sq., 568. 

Minion ice , English ambassadors with 
the. See Thirlby, Dr., and 
Hoby, Sir Philip. 

wee.++) French ambassador with 
the. See Marillac. 

Empress, the (Isabel of Portugal), 
her portrait by Titian, 181. 

@Enghion, M., 115, 451, 498. 

England, Kings of. See Henry VITI. 
and Edward VI. 

seveeey Queon Dowager of. See 
Parr, Katherine. 

assess, Protector of. See Somerset. 

wees, Admirals of. See Lisle, 
Lord, and Seymour, Sir 
Thomas. 

seeee, its relations with the 

Emperor. See Emperor. 

pe esas neo with France. See 

France, and Boulogne. 

., finance in, 99, 450, 496. 

.....-, foreign mercenaries in. 
See Courtpennick, Gamboa, 
Germain, Julian, Malatesta; 
and, 245, 260, 267, 279 sq., 
284-288. 293, 299, 314, 328, 
406. 

ery peasant rising in. 383, 396, 
397, 405, 423, 432, 433, 446. 

apsaleiaNs , religious affairs in, 45, 50, 
52, 54, 55, 85, 96, 103, 106, 
120, 121, 128, 138, 148, 151, 
153, 154, 178, 182, 187, 188, 
197, 205, 206, 218-221, 222, 
230, 241, 245, 253, 261, 262, 
263, 265, 266, 273, 285, 286, 
298, 330, 334, 340, 343, 344, 
345, 350, 374, 381, 385, 419, 
430, 458, 466, 476, 479, 495, 
497, 504, 510. 

Wisierecsc ; its commercial relations 
with Flanders, 526, 527. 

Store ecbss , seizure of Flemish shipping 
in, 134, 146, 167, 328-330. 

.. of French shipping 
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England—cont. 

French ‘ambassador in. 
See Selve, Odet de. 

apdlnecis , French envoys to. See 
Paulin, Vielleville, des Cordes, 

English Council, list of the, 21. 
Appointments to, 86, 87, 489. 

English merchants, their claims in 
Flanders, 110, 246-249, 255- 
257, 342, 343. 

Entragues, French captain, 420. 

Erasmus of Rotterdam, 148, 187, 188, 

Eraso, Francisco de (the Emperor’s 
secretary), 59, 144, 174, 175. 

d@’Essé, M., French commander in 
Scotland, 278, 288, 289, 295, 
296, 297, 308, 346, 569, 570, 

d’Estrées, Jean, 506. 

d’Etages, French captain, 565. 


d@’Etampes. M., 112. 
hea » Mme. (Anne de Pis- 
seleu), 44, 62, 73-75, 493. 


F . 


Fagius (Paul Buechlin), 383. 

Fano, Bishop of, letter to the, from 
the Emperor. 389. 

., papal nuncio, 363 sq., 





504. 

Farnese, Cardinal. 24 sqg., 36, 77, 78, 
80, 116, 137, 138, 154 sq., 197, 
306, 465, 472, 480, 483, 484, 
503, 508, 551. 

arenes , Orazio, 11, 35, 113, 114, 167, 
173, 190, 207, 306, 328, 465, 
473, 565, 576. 

elena Ottavio, 114, 125, 167, 
170-172, 197, 207, 371, 472, 
479, 480, 528, 534. 

..-, Pier Luigi, Duke of Castro, 

23 aq., 113, 114, 156, 170, 171, 
173, 205, 207, 456, 508, 516. 
His murder planned, 125. 
Makes proposals to Protector 
Somerset, 140, 141, 145, 146, 
149, 153. His murder, 149, 
150, 160, 523, 528, 529. 

Felix, Captain, 116. 

Ferante, Baptiste, 370. 

Ferdinand, Archduke, 396; see Cor- 
rigenda. 

Ferdinand the Catholic, 354 note. 
And see Catholic Kings. 
Ferrara, Cardinal of, 75, 212, 236, 
303, 337, 474, 486, 535. 
Mebane , Hercules II., Duke of, 87, 
109. 198. 303. 475. 486, 535, 
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Ferrara—cont. 

» Alfonso, Prince of, 473. 

> Princess of, 311, 325. 

> ambassador of, in France, 

303. 

Fiennes, taken by the French, 220, 
223, 224, 232, 2370 

Fiesco’s conspiracy at Genoa, French 
and Papal complicity in, 17, 
53, 114, 156, 158. 207. 

Figueroa, Gomez Suarez de, the 
Emperor's ambassador at 
Genoa, 276, 319. 

Finances, English. See England. 

Ace » French. See France. 

Eetadet : Imperiel, See Emperor. 

Fisher, Captain, 293. 

Flanders, English cloistered clergy 
in, 124, 130. 

sieges » English commercial con- 
ventions with, 118, 162-165, 
180, 183, 194, 195, 199, 200, 
223, 227-229, 231, 237, 238, 
ty 246-249, 254-259, 261, 





in, 338, 339, 342. 

Flavigny, Abbé de, 501. 

Flemigh Council, lettors from the, to 
Van der Delft, 179, 183, 192, 
223, 246. 

sida dee letters to the, from the Queen 
Dowager’s secretary, 15. 


Bee oeArs seizure of English shipping {| 


Pare » from Van der Delft, 

200, 221, 224, 238, 241, 242, 

254. 

Flemish merchents, their claims in 
England, 70, 71, 97, 104, 105, 
109, 110, 118, 119, 151, 162, 
192, 194, 201, 221, 258, 337 eq. 

Florence, Duke of, 78, 174. 175, 211, 
528, 535, 559, 571. 

Fodrato, chevalier. See Podrato. 

Fontenay, Thierry de, 575. 

Fortunate Isles (the Canaries), 241. 

Franc-Cceur, Fronech secret agent, 


452. 

France, Kings of. See Francis I, 
and Henry II. 

or » Queens of. See Eleanor of 
Austria, and Catherine de’ 
Medici. 

sepa acess , Admiral of. See d’Anne- 


bault, Claude. 

-, advices from, 526. 

.; Chancellor of, 578, 580. 

, Constable of (Anne de Mont- 
morency), 44, 74, 75,131, 133, 
176, 190, 207, 209, 211, 233, 
309, 310, 316, 325, 335, 377, 





France—cont. 

a hast » its relations with ,the 
Emperor. See Emperor. 

sivia.ohts , English relations with, 2, 3, 
5, 12, 32, 40, 49, 57, 58, 65, 
sq., 70, 72, 83, 84, 86, 90, $1, 
103, 106, 107, 108, 109, 112, 
128, 129, 131, 152, 155, 175, 
176, 182, 185, 189, 205, 220, 
223, 231-236, 245, 250, 262 
269, 273, 274, 284, 290, 291, 
299, 302, 303, 304, 307, 312 
317, 331, 362-366. 370, 377, 
378, 380, 387, 389-391, 394, 
400, 403, 420, 424 sq., 466, 
471, 473, 480-482, 488, 490, 
491, 494, 499, 504, 505, 507, 
510, 512 sq., 516, 520-523, 
525, 549, 550, 664-558, 562, 
567, 572, 575, 578, 579, 580. 

wes , its relations with the Pope. 
See Paul III. 

oe , Finance in, 12, 63, 115, 209, 
213, 302, 303, 312, 392, 436, 
437, 441, 444, 452, 465, 474, 
488, 518, 561, 565, 571, 576. 

wsieyateds , preparations for war in, 12 
32, 37, 39, 44, 57, 62, 63, 73, 
110, 112, 131, 135, 140, 169 
189, 190, 206 sq., 233, 235, 326 
334, 348, 364, 373, 400, 402, 
403, 420, 500, 507, 516, 520, 
548, 561. 

tanned , Teligion in, 306, 381. 

seas , salt-pits revolt in, 302, 305, 
574, 576, 578. 

oosees , seizure of English shipping 
in, 147, 173, 176, 177, 189, 
232, 304, 307, 312, 521, 523, 
525. 

aieibieass , English ambassador in. See 
Wotton, Dr. Nicholas. 

era , Imperial. ambassador in. 
See St. Mauris, and Renard. 

or eree ane Scottish ambassadors in, 
501. And see Paniter. 

Francis I, King of France, his 
illness, 62, 73, 77. His 
death, 73 sq. His obsequies 
in England, 104, 109. Fur- 
ther mentioned, 491-494, 497, 
536. 

Francis, the Dauphin, proposals for 
his marriage with Mary, 
Queen of Scots, 571, 572, 575. 

Francisco. Don., & Portuguese Lord, 
515. 

Ene 2 +:++-., Portuguese envoy 
in France, 210. 

Fregoso, Cesar, 174. 

Fresuli, Bishop of, 80. 

Funtre (?), Lord, 309. 
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Gage, Sir John, 50. 

Gama, Don Esteban de. . 507. 

Gamboa. Colonel Sir Pedro, 238, 263. 

Gardiner, Stephen, Bishop of Win- 

chester, 20, 50, 52, 91, 111, 

153, 169, 178, 182, 187, 188, 

197, 230, 242, 245, 253, 257, 

263, 266, 272, 277, 278, 279, 

458, 460, 469. 

Princess .of. See Egmont, 

Countess Dowager of. 

Genoa, Republic of, 536. 
aeeees Povolt at, 2, 5. 
Fiesco. 

.., French plots to seize, 206. 

Gerard, the King of the Romans’ 
wrnbeepedor with the Turk, 
132. 

Germain, mercenary captain (the 
same person as Captain Ger- 
migny ?), 453, 469. 

German Protestants, rumours of 
English help for, 10, 50, 85, 
87. French help for, 9, 10, 
12, 34, 44, 63. | } 

seeeee, OnVOyS Of, to England, 2-5, 
49. To France, 10, 213. 

German. sea-board towns, English 
mission to, 252. 

German troops in Scotland, 293, 296. 

Germany. religion in, 137. 157, 198, 
265, 275, 317, 327, 354-360, 
500, 520, 528, 529, 572, 580. 
See also Interim. 

ooh , Yeligious war in, 8, 9, 22, 
sq. 32, 33, 55, 59, 79. 83, 90, 
109, 115, .119, 186, 187. 

., French intrigues in, 252. 
See also Rhinegrave. 

Gernac (?), French captain, 565. 

Gilford, Captain. 352. 

Ginoye (?). Cardinal of, 498. 

Girén, Guillén. 438. 

Glason (or Glajon), M. de. 517, 522. 

Goldsmith. the Flemish (St. Mauris’ 
informant). 209 (see Corri- 
genda), 452, 466. 

Gonzaga. Aloysius, 174, 


Gavre, 


And see 


«+++... Fernando, letters from, to 
the Emperor, 125, 149, 174, 
456, 479. 


> Governor of Mi- 
lan, 114, 144. 170. 171. 207, 
323, 379. 392, 437, 472, 508, 
538, 559, 564, 969, 573, 581. 
Arranges Pier Luigi Farnese’s 
murder, 125, 149. Plans to 
have Peter Strozzi murdered, 
74. 





INDEX. 


Goodrich, Dr. Thomas, Bishop of 
Ely, 489. 
Granvelle, (the elder). Nicholas Per- 
renot de, letters from, to Don 
, Diego de Mendoza, 144. 


$gie pein ig eee ree 5 


“an der Delft, 159. 

a Anasd , letters to, 
Mauris, €2, 73. 
Sia g Hhswlas Spe oS Bene gw ne eegATORD. 
Van der Delit, 527. 
gi tay Lie S seagueliss , 27 sq., 137, 
154, 223, 261, 276, 314, 319, 
320, 322, 411, 551, 553. 

(the younger), Antoine 
Perrenotde. See Arras, Bishop 
of. 

Gray, Lord, 250. 

Great Master of the Household. See 
Paulet, Lord St. John. 

Grey de Wilton, Lord, Governor of 
Boulogne. 67. 68. 88, 152, 179, 
260, 262, 263, 266, 271, 273, 
288, 289, 293, 294, 406, 569, 
570. 

Grignan, M. de, 74, 191. 

Guasto, Marquis del, 43. 

Guernsey.French attempt to capture, 
189, 190. 7 

Guevara, Carlos de, mercenary 
captain. 246, 423. 

Guidotti (Guidot), Antonio, English 
agent in France, 469, 477, 
488. 490. 

Guise, House of, 131, 803, 310, 312, 
326, 334. 509, 510, 549. 552. 

....., Cardinal de (Cardinal of 

Lorraine), 74, 75, 174, 305, 
310, 312, 313, 315, 327, 390, 
475, 519, 530, 552, 559, 564, 
574, 

aicaeles , Duke of, 5, 310. 390, 552, 557, 
558. 563, 573, 574, 575. 

agarense , Duchess of, 576. 

Guyenne, salt-works revolt in. See 
France, salt-works revolt in. 

Guzman, Lope de, 157. 


H 


Hacfort. Henry, 350, 423, 453, 466, 
469. 

Haddington. siege of, 266, 269, 271, 
272, 273, 277, 278, 286, 287, 
288-291. 292-300, 302, 308, 
318. 345, 447, 454, 552, 569, 
570, 573, 580. 

Half-fruits See his 


Emperor, 
~  fitiance. 
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Hall, Controller of Calais, 459. 
Hamilton, House, of, 295, 297. 
Hasolby (Aslaby 3), Captain. 293. 
Hausschein. See Gicolampadians. 
Henry I, King of France, 73, 112, 
113 sq., 190, 302 sq., 325, 327, 
331, 333, 335, 346,361, 362, 
366, 373, 377, 380, 390 sq., 403, 
420, 465, 475. 487, 504, 509, 
516, 517, 524, 527, 536 sg., 551, 
555, 559. 565, 571, 572, 576. 
His consecration at Rheims, 
132. His journeys to Picardy, 
132,191, 424, 485, 436, 456. 
His projects in Italy, 173, 174, 
207, 306, 363, 485, 486. 
Wishes to reconcile Scots and 
English, 176; declares war 
on England. 428, 431. At- 
tempts to raise troops in 
Germany, 112. 116, 209, 312, 
314, 317. Claims to be King 
of Scotland, 313, 322 sg., 835. 
Henry VII, King of England, 491, 
554. His illness, 1, 5. Wishes 
to mediate between Emperor 
and German Protestants, 6, 8. 
His dying messago to Fran- 


, cis I. 62. His death, 6, 7, 14, 
36, 37, 341, 492 sg. “His 
will, 7. 8, 30, 100, 123, His 


obsequies at Windsor, 46. 
His obsequies in Paris, 498. 

Herbert, Sir William, 21, 423. 

Hertford, Edward,Eazrl of (later Duke 
of Somerset), 3, 7, 8, 19, 20, 
30, 31, 38, 492, 495. And see 
Somerset, Duke of. 

Hesdin, M. de, 74. 

Hesse, Philip, Landgrave of, 8, 60, 
90, 116, 119, 211. 501, 508. 

Hinojosa, Gonzalo de, 272. 

Hoby, Sir Philip, English ambassador 
with the Emperor, 254, 264, 
266, 270, 271, 459, 460, 464, 
467. 470, 562, 577. His 
conferences with the Emperor, 
279-282, 328-330, 366, 412, 
442, 479. 

Hopp, Captain Maximilian, 560. 

Household, Great Master of the. 
See St. John, Lord. 

Hume, George, 294. 

Hume Castle, 260. 

Humiéres, French captain, 420. 

Hungary, Queen Dowager of, Regent 
of the Netherlands, letter 
from, to the Emperor, 557. 

60, 160, 177, 180, 


192, 196, 203, 222, 239, 
257, 264, 272, 299, 316, 
325, 546. 


oP ASSES ans 6 ate letters from, to Van 
der Delft. 8, 14, 39, 64, 96, 
116, 129, 162, 185. 


Wt. 34437. 


. 


Hupgary, Quiada Dowager 2f, letters 
from—cont. : 

"511, 685, 566. 

aia »-++-+++, letters to, from Chan- 
tonnay, ’ 46. 


Emperor, 551, 563. 


, to St. Mauris, 


anise from “the 
Meese +... from St. 
Mauris, 175, 188, 213, 232, 
494, 509, 516, 517, 520, 522, 
548, 550, 554, 562, 575. 
Materia from Van 
der Delft, 4, 7, 18, 31, 46, 
56, 72, 88, 104, 108, 109, 124, 
126, 133, 142, 146, 147, 150, 
161, 167, 183, 194, 199, 282. 
her Secretary’s Yre- 
port to the Flemish Council, 
15. 
Huntingdon, Earl of, 477, 488. 
Huntley, Earl of, 181, 184, 197, 
220, 234, 243, 245, 262, 
345. 
Hutton, John, 256. 


Idiaquez, 156. 
Imhoff, Pierre, 177. 
Indies, Government of the, 544. 
., Patriarch of the, 94, 95. 
» Viceroys of the, 276. 
, Spanish fleets from the, 
349. 
Interim, the, 275, 286, 317, 333, 354- 
360, 379, 571, 572. 574-577. 
Tppolito, Simon Renard’s informant, 
421 note, 427. 
Ireland, rebellion in, 90, 103, 112. 
Irish gentleman, at the French 
Court, 336, 363. 
Italian letter, giving news of Pinkie, 
150. 





J 


Jaey, Cardinal of, 158, 483, 484, 
Jamais, Seigneur de, 392. 

Jehan Maria, French engineer, 395. 
Jerningham, Captain, 308. 
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John XXII, Pope, 355 note. 

Jonas, Dr., 238. 

Juana, the Infanta, 277. 

Julian, Spanish captain of mercen- 
aries, 453. ‘. 

Julin, M. de, 553. 

Julius II, Pope, 354 note. 

“ Justification by Faith,” doctrine of, 
17, 509. 


K 


Katharine of Aragon, her divorce, 
88. 


L 


La Goutte, Secretary, 500. 

Lanfredino, Florentine banker, 465. 

Languillara, Count de. See Strozzi, 
Peter. 

Lauder, fortifications of, 269. 

Laval, M. de, 116. 

Lempesticq, receveur-général of Lan- 
guedoc, 361. 

Lenoncourt, Cardinal, 75 

Leo X, Pope. 354 note. 

Lescar, BMhop of. 309, 311. 

Leseleres, Gascon engineer, 481. 

Lestrange, M. de, 324. 

Liancourt, M. de, 131. 

Ling, Mr., steward to 
460. 

Lisle, John Dudley, Lord (later Earl 
of Warwick), 7, 8, 19. And 
see Warwick, Earl of. 

Lodrone, Count of. See Pallavicino, 
Ippolito. 

London, Bishop of. 
Edmund. 

‘av ares , Dean of (May, Dr. William), 

221, 227. 

., Mayor’s court of, 201. 
aseees, Opidemic in, 283, 298, 299. 
Longueville, M. de, 74. 

Lord Admiral. See Dudley, John, 
Lord Lisle, (later Earl of 
Warwick), and Seymour, Sir 
Thomas {later Lord Seymour 
of Sudeley). a7 BS 

Lord Chancellor, See Wriothesley, 
a nn he Oe 


Somerset, 


See Bonner, 
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Lorraine, Cardinal of. 
wba , Mme. de, 208. 
Lucca, Republic of, 536. 

Luna, Don Alvaro de, 149. 
Lussae, M. de, should be Brissac, 


See Guise. 


ye. 
Luttrell, Sir John, 309, 321. 


Macon, Bishop of, 73. 

Magellan, Straits of, 240. 

Maine, Marquis du, 115, 462, 555. 

Malatesta, mercenary captain, 453. 

Mamez, M. de, 117. 

Mants, Marshal, 209. 

Mantua, Cardinal of (Gonzaga), 207, 

208, 480, 535. 

“9 uranels IIT., Duke of, 436, 

535. 

., Guglielmo, Marquis of, 436. 

.. ambassador of, in France, 

207, 208, 304. 

Mare, Captain, 286. 

Margaret of France (daughter to 
Francis I). 13, 73, 74, 190. 
Proposal for her marriage 
with Emanuel Philibert, 
Prinee of Piedmont, 160, 173, 
209, 541. With Prince 
Philip, 11, 209, 545, 553, 580. 
With Prince of Ferrara, 473. 

Margaret of Parma, 154, 170, 37}, 
472, 534. 

Maria, Infanta (daughter to Charles 
V), her marriage with the 
Arehduke Maximilian, 276. 
Proposals for, 545. 

Marignano, Marquis of, 60. 

Marillac, M. de, French ambassador 
with the Emperor, 208, 313, 
319 sq.. 322 sq., 347, 368, 403, 
426, 551, 564, 580. 

Marin, Colonel (Marino), 348, 421, 
427. ; 

Martinez, José, 240. 

Mary, the Lady (daughter of Henry 

VII1), letters from, to the 

Emperor, 360, 388. 

MS ere , letter to, from the 

Emperor, 328. 

sates | vs aeey 7, 15, 38, 65, 85, 88, 
92,101, 109, 123, 128, 136, 139, 
148, 197, 208, 220, 275, 298, 
333, 336, 340, 344, 350, 464, 
493-496. Proposals for her 
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Mary, the Lady—-cont. 
Romans. 208, 526 (see Corri- 
genda). With M. de Vendéme, 
72. 84, 123, 493; with-Don 
Luis of Portugal, 89, 97-100, 
374, 382. 386, 411 s9., 479. 
Her attitude towerds new 
legislation on religion, 330, 
351, 360, 375, 382, 385, 393, 
398, 406, 430, 444, 447, 449, 


467, 469, 489. 
Mason, Sir John, Secretary, 83, 84, 
429. 


Massi, Mme, 74. 

Matilda of Canossa, 354 note. 

Maurice of Saxony, Duke. 
Saxony. 

Maximilian I, Emperor, 354 note. 

Maximilian Sforza, Duke of Milan, 
354 note. 

Maximilian. Prince, and Maria, the 
Infanta, Regents of Spain 
(King and Queen of Bohemia), 
letters to, from the Emperor, 
309, 398. 


See 


on letter to, from 
St. Mauris. 311. 

Sasa arith Ape stbsbiaced his marriage to the 

Infanta Maria. 276. Propo- 

sals for his marriage with the 

Infante Maria, 545. Further 

mentioned, 546, 569, 571. 

Dr. William. See London, 

Dean of. 

du May, Councillor, 480. 

Medic Lorenzo de, Duke of Urbino, 

12, 

Rivera ; Lorenzo or Lorenzino de, 181. 

Melfi, Prince of, 64, 392. 

Melun, Colonel, of Cremona, 348, 
364, 370, 378, 380. 

Ménage (Mesnage, Mesnaige). M. de, 
French envoy tothe Emperor. 
114, 363, 500, 553, 556, 563, 
564, 580. 

Mendoza, Don Antonio de, Viceroy 

of New Spain. 544. 

» Don Bernardino de, 60. 

-, Cardinal de, 503. 

» Don Diego de, 78, 79, 98, 

174, 275, 389, 581. 

Se Sins » seeeee) Imperial ambas- 
sador in Rome, letters from, 
to the Emperor, 483, 502, 
508. 


May, 





Emperor, 22, 53, 80, 136, 153, 

169, 197, 353, 480. 

ecatera needs Besse > from M. de 

Granville, 144. 

ale itane , Don Juan de, 17, 82, 157, 
180, 503. 
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Mendoza, Dort Juan de, Imperial 
ambassador in Venice, letters 
from—cont. * 

Am Ae pale Aa Rea .a is 4 Se RAR Sig HO! 

Princo Philip, 400, 504, 568. 

Mercurius, Simon Renard’s infor- 

mant, 441. 

Methven, Lord, 295. 

Meudon, Cardinal de, 63, 498. 

Meyer, the Rhinegrave’s lieutenant, 

570. 

Milan. Duchy of. 535, 538. 

Mirandola, Contino della, 439. 

Mirafiuelo, Nuncio, 197. 

Mohedano, Auditor, 144, 156. 

Molina, Juan Vazquez de, letters 

to, from the Marques de 
Cortes, 372, 409. 
Moluccas, the, 240, 241. 
Mondejar, Marquis de (Mendoza), 39. 
Monluc. M. de, French envoy to 
Venice and the Levant, 335, 
519. 

Montague, Sir Edward, Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, 


21. 

Monte, Cardinal (afterwards Pope 
Julius Ill.) 485. 

Montfalconet, French captain in the 
Emperor’s Service, 559. 

Montgiron, M. de, 75. 

Montjoye;, Drossart de, sent to Eng- 
land by the Duke of Cleves, 
490. 

Montmiral, M. de, 440. 

Montmorency, Anne de, See France, 
Constable of. 

Montpensier, Duchess of, 74. 

-+..++, Duke of, 498. 

Montreuil, M. de, 74. 

Morbecque, M. de, 117, 180, 195, 226, 
231, 238, 239, 241, 242, 
254. 

Morette, M. de, 437, 456. 

Moron, Cardinal, 159. 

Miuihlberg, battle of, 83. 


Naples, disturbances at, 156, 191, 
207. 


Sosesas the kingdom of, 535, 538. 
See » Viceroy of, 507. 

Navarre, King of. See d’Albrot. 
Bape sane » Viceroy of, 310. 

Necro. SirtPedro. 227. 


~- 
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Noailles, M. de, French envoy to 
England, 341. 

Norfolk, Duke of, his imprisonment. 
4, 7, 8, 10, 45, 85, 275. 

North, Sir Edward, 21,°87, 385 note, 
457. 

Notthampton, William Parr, Mar- 
quis of, 48, 86, 253, 423, 457. 

Noyon, Bishop of, 516. 


(9) 


Ochino. Sce Bernardino da Siena. 

colampadians (followers of Hauss- 
chein), 265, 266. 

Ogilvie, Sir Walter, Scots envoy to 
France. 217. 

d’Oisy, M., French envoy to Scot- 
land (same person as d’Oisel 2), 
87. 


Olsacius (St. Mauris’ informant). 175, 
206, 235, 236, 306, 327, 492, 
495, 497, 501, 507, 548, 549, 
558, 561, 576, 577, 579. 

Orange, Prince of, 235. 

POrdres, M. de, 132. 

VOrge, M. de, 35, 76, 549. 

Orl ms. Duke of (son of Henry II), 

78. 
Oronce, M.. 240, 241. 
Otterbourne (Scots soldier), 295. 


P 


Pacheco, Pedro, 202. 

Paget, Sir William, letter to. from 
the Emperor. 179, 

oe ee het his conferences 
with Van der Delft. 2, 4, 5, 7, 
8, 9, 18, 19, 31, 49, 51, 57, 
65, 83, 104, 105, 109, 111, 
145, 150, 153, 161, 184-188, 
192, 199, 200, 203, 227, 243, 
244, 245, 252, 257, 282, 285, 
291, 337 sq., 342-344, 375, 
384, 394, 423, 428. 

i Pik ela » his position in 
England, 19, 20,«30, 48, 84, 
100, 101, 105, 106, 121,714], 
145, 153, 179, 224, 236, 457, 
461, 468, 476, 488, 489, 578, 


INDEX. 


Paget, Sir William—cong. 

eearhvatiat ave crlp his mission to the 
Emperor. 375, 383, 386. 387, 
388, 390, 394, 401, 408, 410- 
420, 421, 423, 479. 

Palacies, Juan, letter from, to the 
General of the Order of St. 
Anthony, 44. 

Pajatine, the Elector, 422. 

Pallavicini, House of, 437. 

Pallavicino, Ippolito (Count di 
Lodrone), 479. 

sisted eh » Sforza, 172. 

Palmer, Sir Robert, 570. 

Foor , Sir Thomas, 251, 289. 

Pamblin, Sr. de, 156. 

Pameneires (?), Lord, 309. 

Paniter, David (Bishop of Ross and 
Scottish ambassador in 
France), 50, 127, 213-217, 
224, 234, 303, 377, 525, 526, 
550. 

Papal election, forecasts of the, 158, 
159, 474, 475, 480. Opening 
stages of the, 483-487. 

Paquelon, St. Mauris’ informant, 
210, 507, 557. 

Paris, Cardinal of, 483. 

Parliament, tho English, its meotings, 
197, 219, 221, 292, 230° 238, 
241, 261, 328, 345. 

Parma, Duke of. Sec Farnese, Pier 
Luigi, and Farnese. Ottavio. 

i eralenane » possession of, 145, 154, 172, 
199, 205, 306. 328, 353-355, 
389, 465, 528. 

Parr. Katherine, 48, 85, 104, 123, 136. 

ss Gat aee , William. See Northampton, 
Marquis of. 

Paul III., Pope, his relations with 

the Empire. See Emperor. 

5 brasacaed ase , and the Council of 

Trent, 5, 18, 36, 53 ag., 78-80, 

136, 137, 144, 154 6g, 197, 

236, 242, 326, 327, 385, 472. 

o aravereae » his relations with 

France, 11, 17, 22 ag., 365, 

53 eq., 113, 114, 115, 141, 171, 

174, 182, 185, 191, 206, 212, 

236, 305, 306, 327, 328, 389, 

363, 371, 379, 437, 465, 472, 

500, 503, 504, 508, 516, 520, 

524, 528, 530, 551, 565, 568, 

571, 576. . 

eens Alte » his proposals tosend a 
Legate to England, 35-37, 54. 
Withdraws his assistance from 
the Emperor in Germany, 23 
6q., 55, 114, 115, 171. Sends 
a Legate to Scotland, 217. 
His death, 474, 475. 

Sat eA ets ; further mentioned, 
534, 547, 549, 561, 572, 575, 

Paulin, Captain (Baron de la Garde), 
French envoy to England, 2, 
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Paulin, Captain, French envoy to 
England-—cont. 

3, 4, 21. 38, 35, 47, 49, 51, 
64, 72, 74. 83, 84, 87, 121, 
185, 233, 491, 513. His dis- 
grace, 115, 491, 234. 

ash ditlegne seeds etaone to be,sent to 
Germany, 501. 

Peghino. Cardinal. 359. 

Pelham, Captain of Hume Castle, 
260. 

Pepin, King, 334 note. 

Perez, Spanish mercenary, 260. 

Peru, 240, 241, 

Peter Martyr, Florentine reformer, 
238, 266. 

Petre, Sir William, Secretary, 6, 7, 
86, 141, 194, 195, 199, 200, 
227, 239, 342, 393, 457. 

Philip, Prince, letters from. to the 
Emperor, 94, 275. 

PC ee Ie pereees, to Edward 


eS baes suse iy + «++eee,t0 Somerset, 


Cie Gtece sewbet ita tig AayiNele. ca » to Juan 
Vazquez de Molina, 318. 

di Sean ains 5 08h letter to, from the 

Emperor, 59. 





from Don 
Juan de’ Mendoza, 400, 504, 
568. 
gags © Waste ag. waa from St. 
Mauris, 33, 77, 112, 130, 132, 
172, 190, 308, 325, 326, 327, 
504, 526, me 564. : 
Cpe A Rael aa el thera , from Som- 
eeeeee , from Van 
der Delit, 135, 181, 272. 
esate ne proposals for his 
marriage with Margaret of 
France, 11, 209, 545, 553, 580. 
With Jeanne ‘@Albret, 191, 
312, 545, 562. With a 
daughter of the King of the 
Romans, 505. With the 
Infanta Maria of Portugal, 
545. His journey to Italy 
and the Empire, 189, 208, 275, 
309, 318, 319, 404, 488,571,577. 
piadeaerintstes , his instructions from 
the Emperor, 531. 
Phrisins (?), Come geographer, 240. 
Piacenza, D See Farnese, 
Pier Luigi 
wiadae ly » possession of, 114, 125, 
146, 154, 170, 197, 198, 205, 
207, 335, 353-355, 389, 440, 
480, 516, 528, 535, 536. 
Piedmont, Emanuel Philibert, 
Prince of, 63, 160, 173, 208, 
540-548, 553, , 


. 


Piedmont—coné. 

Aerts disputed possession of, 
11, 14, 43,.63, 64, 110, 111, 
206, 208, 209, 212. 312. 328. 

Pierre. BrotHer (Peter Martyr ?), 299. 

Pinkie, battle of, 150-152, 161, 173, 
181, 189, 523, 525. 

Piquelin (7), Count, 561. 

Piracy, Deposition concerning, 438. 

Piracy. 230, 352, 372, 398, 410, 433, 
438. See also Scottish pirates, 
Tomasin of Calais. 

Podrato, chevalier, 17, 158. 

Poland, King of, 391. 

Pole, Reginald, Cardinal, 35, 45, 348, 
363, 385, 396, 402, 483-487, 
501, 509. 

Polish envoy to France, 14. 

Pomerania, Duke of, 369. 

Pope, the. See Paul III. 

Portocarrero, 202. 

Portugal, King of (John IIL.), 98, 456. 

tara » Cardinal of (Dom Henri- 
que), 546. 

mii eittene » Dom Luis of, 546. 

ee proposals for his 
marriage to the Lady Mary, 

89, 97-100, 374, 382, 386, 

411 sq., 479. 

Arce » Prince 3f, proposals for 
this marriage with the Infanta 
Maria, 546. 

Pot, M. de, 443. 

Pouchier, 76. 

Praet, M. de, 223. 

Privy Seal. See Russel, Lord. 

Protector of England, the. See 
Somerset, Duke of. 


R 


Raby, Captain, 294. 

Rea, Juan de la, 119. 

Religious affairs. 
France, etc. 

Renard, Simon, letters from, to the 
Emperor, 369, 373, 376, 379, 
387, 389, 395, 402, 403, 420, 
424, 434, 436, 439, 443, 452, 
456, 465, 470, 473, 474, 475, 
480, 481, 486, 490. 


See England, 


to the 
King and Queen of Bohemia, 
400. 


Pon a «s+sss++, letters to, from the 

, Emberor, 372, 378, 401, 422. 
from the 
King and Queen of Bohemia, 
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Renard, Simon, lettars to—cont. 
earhbis from the 
Bishop of Arras, 367. 
arate pias sent as Imperial 
ambassador to Paris, 336, 366. 
te ee ee eee , his financial em- 
“parassments, 405. 
Renegat, his affair. 59, 70, 101, 105, 
135, 148, 243, 244, 272. 
Rheims, Archbishop of. See Guise, 


Cardinal de. 
Rhinegrave, the, in Germany. 112, 
116, 364, 369. In Scotland, 


286, 288, 295. 297. 308, 321. 
In England, 455. In France, 
370, 481. Further mentioned, 
560, 570. 

Rhodes, Knights of. their property in 
England, 419, 430. 

Ribot, Captain. his murder, 564. 
Rich, Richard. Lord (Lord Chancel- 
lor), 188, 197, 393, 457. 
Richard II, King of England, 350. 

Richmond, Countess of, 3. 

Ridley, Dr. Nicholas, Bishop of 
Rochester, and London, 430. 

Ridolfi, Cardinal, 484. 486. 

Riffenberg, Captain, 350. 

Rincon, Antonio, 174. 

Roberval (Roberval), French naviga- 
tor, 240, 507. 

Rocandolfo. See Roquendolf. 

Rochebaron, M. de, 4 

la Rochelle, Prince of, "370. 

Rochepot, M. de, 434. 

Roeulx (Reuil), M. de (Adrien de 
Croy), 223. 420. 

Romans, King of the. 59, 175, 404, 
488. 520, 526, 531, 532, 536, 
577. 

ele deeeees Oly » letters to, from St. 

Mauris, 10, 34, 42. 

seeeee » Tumoured project 
for his marriage tothe Lady 
Mary, 208 (see Corrigenda). 


Roquendolf (Rocandolfo), Count, 
133, 507. 
Ross, Bishop of. See Paniter. 


Rudolph I, Emperor, 354 note. 

Russel, John Lord (Privy Seal), 21, 
141, 258, 337, 342, 397, 405, 
423, aoe 

aor aie ars Lady oe of the Privy 
Seal), 8 


INDEX. 


Sadoleto, Cardinal, 159. 

Sagon. Bishop of, 158. 

St. André, M. d& (the elder), 76, 
191. 

eta selatsea » see... (the younger), 75, 


St. Andrews Castle, taking of, 5, 
129, 130, 182, 134, 139, 140, 
142, 143, 176, 183, 215, 512 


sq. 

St. Anthony, General of the Order of, 
letter to, from Juan Palacios, 
44. 

St. Blaneart. Baron de, 2, 21, 307, 
312, 325, 491, 499. 

St. Cadiel, M. de, 115. 

St. Clair, Oliver, 294. 

St. John, William Paulet, Lord, 
Great Master of the House- 
hold, 7, 8, 51, 69, 105, 135, 
141, 148, 199, 227, 243, 445, 
457. 

St. Mauris, Jean de. Imperial am- 
bassador in France, letters 
from, to the Emperor, 190, 
302, 311, 315, 317, 322, 327, 
330, 333, 336, 346, 347, 348, 
361, 362, 363, 365, 366, 491, 
492, 498, 505, 509, 510, 512, 
515, 519, 524, 547, 571,’ 572, 
573, 576, 578, 579. 


Sash Ga. Gaheebecby, Tada ated ; to the 
King and Queen of Bohemia, 
4.9. 

Saheietala, artapanays wag dana to Cobos, 
37, 119. 

Din ad ten otawaen padeden » to the 


Flemish Council of State, 
525, 526, 547, 557. 
a eoresets yp teeeeey sesso, tO Granvelle, 


aierw Soa , to Prince 
Maximilian, 311. 

iaelahays ghulone Rena. ohana Gee , to the Queen 
Dowager of Hungai ry, 175, 
188, 213, 232, 494, 509, 516, 
517, 520, 522, 548, 550, 554, 
562, 575. 

signteaien’ pteseees ceeeeey 60 tho King 
of the’ Romans, 10, 34, 


asap dtd Stet , to Prince 
Philip, 33, 77, 112, 130, 132, 
172, 190, 308, 325, 326, 327, 
504, 526, 558, 564. 
eisbist ade , --+.+-, Advices from, 113, 


sire » letters to, from the 
Emperor, 307, 313, 319, 335, 
524, 580. 
Ce Sato Sak ene ; from the 


Queen Dowager, 511, 565, 
ree 
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St. Mauris, Jean de, Imperial ambas- 
sador in France, hie financial 
embarrassments—cont. 

547, 575. His recall, 336, 367. 
Further mentioned, _ 8g. 

St. Paul, M. de, 448. 

St. Siergues, M. de, 74. 

St. Vallier, M. de, 303. 

St. Vincent, Abbé de, letter to, 
respecting Canada, 240. 

Salas, Hernando de las, 438. 

ee , Juan do las, 438. 

Salcedo, Captain Pedro, 246, 548. 

Salerno, Prince of, 156. 

Salisbury, Margaret, Countess of, 
445 note. 

Saluzzo, Marquis of, his imprison- 
ment, 558, 562, 564. His 
death, 574. The possession 
of his state, 581. 

D aheite ts » Marquisate of, 14. 

Salviati, Cardinal, 159, 475, 484, 
486, 

Sande, Don Alvaro de, 60. 

Santa Croce, Cardinal of (Cervini, 
afterwards Pope Marcellus IT), 
18, 82, 484-486. 

Santa Flor, Cardinal, 159. 

Sta. Salute. Abbott of, 501. 

Saphtonain, Germanicus, 435, 

Saphrenain, Giulio, 436. 

Sardinia. 261. 

Savoy, Charles III, Duke of, 63, 110, 
111, 173, 307, 402, 540-543, 
553, 580, 581. 

Saxony, John Frederick, deposed 

Elector of, 8, 83, 90, 109, 116, 

203, 218, 226, 231, 403, 501, 

504. 

ecole Nd kc his chan- 
cellor. See Sturmius. 

eeeian & » Duchess of (wife of John 
Frederick), 203. 

Soka f as0d Duke Maurice of, 8, 59, 109, 
211, 574. 

Schiartlin von Burtenbach, Sebastian, 
263. 

Scheiff, M.. (Scheyfive or Scheyfue), 
Jehan, 177. 

Schippiéres. See Sipiéres. 

Schmalkaldie League, the. See 
Germany, religious war in, 
and 187, 264. 

Scors, Loys, President of the Flemish 
Council, letters to, from Van 
der Delft, 1, 6, 53, 93, 177, 
223, 230. 

died , +++, letters to, from Jehan 
Dubois, 297, 298, 300. 

Scotland, Cardinal of. See Beaton, 


a 


Cardinal. 

eee Regent of. See Arran, 
Earl of. 

Seesa' se Advices of events in, 293, 
321, 569. 


Scotland——coné.* 

English expeditions to, . 
49, 51, 57, 72, 86, 127, 129, 
134, 135, 147, 160-152, 161, 
168, 169, 173, 177, 178, 181, 
190, 196, 213 eg., 220, 225, 
238, 250-252, 259, 267 aq., 271, 
277, 287-290, 291-299, 300, 
308, 321, 328, 345, 390, 396, 
398, 447, 453, 462, 469, 499, 
506, 515, 516, 521, 523. 

eer . French expeditions to, 35, 
51, 90, 113, 122, 127, 129, 180, 
132, 139, 140, 161, 189, 213 
8g., 224, 233, 234, 237, 238, 
242, 245, 250-252, 259, 262, 
267 sq., 272, 274, 277, 278, 
287-290, 291-299, 300, 304, 
308, 312, 318, 325, 327, 332, 
334, 336, 346, 352, 361, 364, 
494, 509, 511-515, 526, 549, 
550, 554 og., 557, 563, 566, 
569, 570, 573, 575, 578, 579, 
580. 

songs > quarrels between the French 
and Scots in, 295, 296, 361, 
570. Religion in, 215. 

Scots, Mary, Queen of, her projected 
marriage to Rdward VI, 41, 
161, 216, 234, 236, 264, 336, 
491, 493, 625. Her deporta- 
tion to France, 277, 290, 302, 
307, 313, 326, 361, 509, 571, 
574, 575. Hor betrothal to 
the Dauphin Francis, 303, 313, 
322, 336, 391, 571, 572, 575. 

agate » Mary of Lorraine, Queen 
Dowager of, 161, 178, 188, 
192, 213, 226, 231, 234, 242, 
252, 260, 263, 277, 287, 290, 
317, 331, 509, 621, 526, 526, 
569, 571, 572, 575. 

Scots, acts of piracy committed by 
the, 42, 106, 186, 192, 193, 
214, 215, 216, 231, 316, 320, 
547, 560, 565. 

Pena , their inclusion in the Treaty 
of Campe, and relations with 
England, 12, 50, 106, 107, 
112, 126, 145, 161, 165, 168, 
184, 214, 216, 233, 491, 497, 
499, 506, 514, 525, 549, 550, 
obo. 

Daas . their inclusion in the Treat; 
of Crépy (and relations with 
the Emperor), 11, 43, 108, 
126, 314, 315, 319, 320, 322— 
325, 335, 372, 492, 504, 543, 
565, 566, 567. 

iii , their incursion into England, 
126, 129, 132, 139. Their 

> support of rebellion in Ire- 
land, 90, 112. 

Scottish ambassadors in England, 

5, 21, 49, 51, 97, 103, 109. 


Silveira, Fernando de, 
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Scottish ambassadorin France. See 
Paniter. 

Sebéstian, French merchant, 408. 

Séguier, advocate, 473. 

Selve, Odet de, French ambassador 

in England, 2, 47. 49, 90, 103, 

107, 126, 143, 145, 178, 232, 

290, 299, 302, 428, 429, 431, 

434, 440, 471, 506, 518, 522. 

Selve, Mme. de (née Montmiral), 440. 

Seville, Archbishop of, 39. 

Seymour, Sir Thomas (Thomas, 
Lord Seymour of Sudeley, 
Lord High Admiral), 19, 85, 
88, 221, 277, 339, 515 note. 
His marriage to Katharine 
Parr, 104, 123, 136,141. His 
plot, trial and execution, 332, 
333, 334, 336, 340, 341, 343, 
345 et seg., 349. 

Sfondrato, Cardinal and Legate. 113, 
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Subsequent to recommendations of Committees of the House of 
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ships assented to the necessity of having Calendars prepared, and 

empowered the Master of the Rolls to take such steps as might bo 
necessary for this purpose. 
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Vol. VIT.—1654. . Vol. XITI.—1659-1660. 


CALENDAR or Sratr Papers, CoMMITTEE FOR THE ADVANOE OF 
Money. 1642-1656. Hdited by Mary ANNE EVERETT GREEN. 
Parts 1.-III. 1888. 

CALENDAR OF Srate Papers. CoMMITTEE FOR COMPOUNDING, &¢. 
4643-1660. Edited by Many ANNE EverETT GREEN. Parts 
1.-V. 1889-1892. 

CaLeENDAR OF State Papers, Domestic SERIES, OF THE REIGN OF 
Caartes II. Edited by Many Anne Everett GREEN (Vol. I.-X.) ; 
and by F. H. B. Dawtect (Vols. XI.-XIX.). 1860-1911. 


Vol. I.— 1660-1661. Vol. XI.—1671. 

Vol. II.—1661-1662. | Vol. XII.—1671-1672. 
Vol. ITI.— 1663-1664. | Out Vol. XIII.—1672. 

Vol. ‘Tv.—1664-1665. | (0% | = vol. -XIV.—1672-1673. 
Vol. _V.—1665-1668. {| P77.) Vol. —XV.—1673. 

Vol. _VI.—1666-1667. } Vol. XVI.—1673-1675. 
Vol. VII.—1667. Vol. XVII.—1675-1676. 
Vol. VIII.—1667-1668. Vol. XVIII.—1676-1677. 
Vol. IX.—1668-1669. Vol. XIX.—1677-1678. 
Vol. X.—1670, and Addenda, 


1660-1670. 
CALENDAR OF Strate Papers, Domestic Sens," OF THE REIGN OF 
Wiuiam Ill. Edited by W. J. Harpy. 1895-1908. 


Vol. I.—-1689-1690. I Vol. V.—1694-1695. 
Vol. II—1690-1691> Vol. VI.—1695, July to Dee. ; 
Vol. TIT.—1691-1692. and Addenda, 1689- 


Vol. TV.—i693. e > 1695, * 


’ 
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Catenpan or Home Orrice Parers oF THE REIGN OF Gerores ITI. 
Vols. I. and II. Edited by J. Repinaron. 1878-1879. Vols. IL. 
and IV. Edited by R. A. Rosperts. 1881-1899 


Vol. I.—1760 (25 Oct.)-1765. Vol. IIl.—1770-1772. 
* Vol. II.—1766-1769. Vol. IV.—1773-1775. ; 
CaLenpar or TrEAsuRY Booxs. Edited by W. A. SHaw, Litt. D. 
1904-1913. , 
- Vol. I.—1660-1667. Vol. IV.—1672-1675. 
Vol. II.—1667-1668. Vol. > V. (in two parts)— 
Vol. III. (in two parts)—1669- 1676-1679. 
1672. Vol VI.—1679-1680. 
CaLENDAR OF TREASURY PAPERS. Edited by J. Repiyeron. 1868- 
1889, 
Vol. _I.—1557-1696. Vol. IV.—1708-1714. 
Vol. II.—1697-1702. Vol. V.—1714-1719. 
Vol. ITI.—1702-1707. Vol. VI.—1720-1728. 
CaLenpar or Treasury Books AND Papers. Edited by W. A. Suaw, 
Litt. D. 1897-1903. 
Vol. _I.—1729-1730. Vol. IV.—1739-1741. 
Vol. IL.—1731-1734, Vol. V.—1742-1745. 





Vol. ITI.—1735-1738. 1 


CaLENDAR or STaTE Papers relating to Scorzanp. Edited by M. J. 
THORPE. 1858. 
Vol. I.—1609-1589, 
Vol. II.—1589-1603; an Appendix, 1543-1592; and State Papers 
relating to Mary Queen PP Scots, 1568-1587, 

CALENDAR OF DocumENts relating to IRELAND, in the Public Record 
Office, London. Edited by H. 8. Swerrman, B.A. (Vols. I.-IV.) ; 
and by H. 8. Sweetman and G. F. Hanpcock (Vol. V.). 1875-1886. 

Vol. I.—1171-1251, | Vol. IIT.—1286-1292, r 
Vol. II.—%252-1284. (Out of Vol. IV.—1293-1301. 
print.) Vol. V.—1302-1307. 

CaLEenDaR or Stare Papers relating to Inguanp, Henry VIII.— 
Ewizapets. Edited by H. C. Hammon (Vols. I.-V.); by 
E.G. Arxmson (Vols. VI.-X.); and by R. P. Manarry, B.A. 
(Vol. XT.). 1860-1912. 


Vol. _I.—1509-1573. Vol. VIII.—1599-1600. 
Vol. II.~1574-1585. H Vol. IX.—1600. 

(Oud of print.) Vol. _X.—1600-1601. 
Vol. ITI.—1586-1588. Vol. XI.—1601-1603; with 
Vol. IV.—1588-1592. Addenda, 1565-1654, and 
Vol. V.—1592-1596. Calendar of the Hanmer 
Vol. VI.—1596-1597. Papers. 


Vol. VIT.— 1598-1599. i 
CALENDAR oF Starr Parrrs relating to InELaNp, Jamus I., preserved 
in the Public Record Office, and elsewhere. Edited by the Rev. 

C. W, Russext, D.D., and J. P. PRENDERGasT. 1872-1880. ° 


Vol. peer ee Vol. IV.—1611-1614, 
(Out of print.) (Out o; int. 
Vol. II.—1606-1608. Vol. V.—1615-160, Bee 


Vol. ITT.—1608-1610, 


CALENDAR oF STATE PAPERS relating to TRELAND, CHaruzs I. and 
CommMonwrEattH. Edited by R. P. Manarry, B.A. 1900-1903. 
Vol. _I.—1625-1632. Vol. IV.—Adventurers for 
Vol, II.—1633-1647. Land, 1642-1659, 
Vol. III.—1647-1660, with 
Addenda, 1625-1660, 
CaLenpar or STATE PAPERS relating to IRELAND, CuaRLzs Il. Edited 
by R. P. Manarry, B.A., 1905-1911. 
Vol. I.—1660-1662. Vol. IV.— 1669-1670, with 
Vol. Il.—1663-1665. Addenda, 1625-1670, 
Vol. ITI.—1666-16¢9. 
CaLEnDak oF THE CaREW Papers, preserved in the Lambeth Library. 
Edited by J. 8. Brewer, M.A., and W. BULLEN. 1867-1873 
Vol. I.—1815-1574 . (Out of Vol, 1V,—1601-1603. 
Vol. TI.—1575-1588. print.) Vol? V.—Book of Howth 
Vol. IIT.—1589-1600. (Out of i eous, 


Miscellan 
print.) Vor. Vi.—~1603-1624. - 
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Canenpar or State Papers, Conontat Series. Edited by W. N. 
Sainssury (Vols. 1.-IX.}; by W. N. Sarvspury and the Hon. 
J. W. Forrescuz (Vol. X.); by the Hon. J. W. Forrescunr + 
(Vols. XI-XVI.); and by ©. Heapiam, M.A. (Vols. XV&I. 
to XX.) 2860-1912. - * 

Vol. I.—America and West Indies, 1574-16§0. 

Vol. II.—East Indies, China, and Japan, 1513-1616. 

Vol. I— 4 ie »» - LG17-1621. | (Out of 5 
Volo IV a we 1622-1624. } print.) 
Vol. V.—America and West Indies, 1661-1668. 

Vol. Vi.--East Indies, China, and Persia, 1625-1629. 

Vol. VII.—America and West Indies, 1669-1674. 

Vol. VIII.—East Indies and Persia, 1630-1634. 

Vol. IX.—America and West Indies, 1675-1676, and Addenda, 


1574-1674. 

Vol. X.—America and West Indies, 1677-1680. 

Vol. xI.— > a 1681-1685. 

Vol. XII— A ” 1685-1688. 

Vol. XUL— ;, ‘a 1689-1692. 

Vol. XIV.— ay +5. 1693-1696. 

Vol. XV.— 4 7 1696-1697. 

Vol. XVI.— ay 7 1697-1698, 

Vol. XVIL— ” A 1008s ne Addenda, 1621- 
1698. 

Vol. XVILL— si, » 1700. 

Vol. XIX— 7 ” 1701. 

Vol. XX— ” Jan.-Dee. 1, 1702. 


CALENDAR oF Strate Papers, Forrien SRies, preserved in the 

Public Record Office. Edited by W.B.Turnsvy. 1861. 
Epwarp VI., 1547-1553. {| Mary, 1553-1558. 

Capenpar or Srate Papers, Foreign SERIES, OF THE REIGN OF 
E.izaBEeTH, preserved in the Public Record Office, &e. Edited 
by the Rev. J. Srevenson, M.A. (Vols. I.-VIL.); by A. J. Crospy, 
M.A. (Vols. VITI.-XI.); and by A. J. Burner, M.A. (Vols. XIL- 
XVI.). 1863-1909. 

Vol. I.—1558-1559. (Out of . Vol. IX.—1569-1571. 
print.) | Vol. X.—1572-1574 (Out of 


Vol. _IT.—1569-1560. | print.) 
Vol. III.—1560-1561. Vol. _XI.—1575-1577. 

Vol. IV.—1561-1562. Vol. XIL.—1577-1578. 

Vol. V.—1562. (Out of print.) Vol. XITI.—1578-1579. 

Vol. _VI.—1563. Vol. XIV.—1579-1580. 

Vol. VH.—1564-1565. Vol. XV.—1581-1582. 

Vol. VILI.—1566+1568. Vol. XVIL—1582. 


CatenpaR or DocuMENTs IN FRANCE, illustrative of the History of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Vol. I. 918-1206. Edited by J. H. 
Rounp, M.A. 1899. 

CaLenpaz OF Lerrers, DESPATCHES, AND Srate Papers, relating to 
“the Negotiations between England and Spain, preserved at Siman- 
cas and elsewhere. Hdited by G. A. Bercenroru (Vols. I. and 
IL.); by Don Pascuat pz Gayancos (Vols. IIT, to VI.); by 
Don Pascuat pE Gayangos and M. A. 8. Hume (Vol. VII.); 
by M. A. 8. Hume (Vol. VIII); and by M. A, 8. Hume and 
Royatt Tyuer (Vol. IX.). 1862-1913. 

Vol. I.—1485-1509. 1 Vol. IV. Part I1.—1631-1633. 


{Out of print.) continued. 
Vol. II.—1509-1525. Vol. V. Part J.—1634-1535. 
Supplement to Vol. I. and Vol. V. Part I1.—1536-1538. 

Vol. II. : Vol. VI. Part I.—1538-1542. 

Vol. III. Part I—1525-1526. Vol. VI. Part Il.—1542-1543. 
Vol. HI. Part IL.—1527-1529. Vol. VII.—1644. 
Vol. IV. Part I.—1529-1530. Vol. VIII.—1545-1546. 

(Out of print.) Vol. [X.—] 547-1549. 
Vol. IV. Part U.—1531-1633. . 

(Out of print.) . 

CALENDAR or Lerrers AND Strate Papers, relating to EnoiisH 
ArFarrs, preserved principally in the Archives of Simancas. 
Edited by M. A. S. Hume. 1892-1899. 

Vol. I.— 558-1567. Vol. I1I.— 1580-1586. 





Vol. I]-—1568-1579. * 7 Vol. IV.—1587-1603. 5 
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CALENDAR oF Stars Parers anpD Manuscripts, relating to ENGLISH 
,, AFFAIRS, preserved in the Archives of Venice, &c. Edited by 
'R. Brown (Vols. I.-VI.); by R. Brown and the Right Hon. G. 

CavenpisH-Bentinck (Vol. VII.); by H. F. Brown (Vols. 


VOIL-XI.); and 6; 
1864-1911. 


Vol. 


Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 


Vol. 


I.—1202-1509. 


IT.—1509-1519. 
TIT.—1520-1526. 
IV.—1527-1533. 

V.— 1534-1554. 


Vi—Part I.—1555-1556. 
VI—Part II.—1556-1557. 
VI.—Part IlT.— 1557-1558. 


(Out of print.) 
VII.— 1558-1580. 


(Out of 
print.) 


y A.B. Hinps, M.A. (Vols. XIIV.-XVIIL). 


Vol. VIIT.—1581-1591. 
Vol. ~ IX.—1592-1603. 
Vol. X.— 1603-1607. 
Vol. XI.— 1607-1610, 
Vol. XTT.—1610-1613. 
Vol. XTII.—1613-1615. 
Vol. XIV.—1615-1617. 
Vol. XV.—1617-1619. 
Vol. XVI.—1619-1621. 
Vol. XVII.—1621-1623. 
Vol. XVITI.—1 623-1625. 


CaLeNnpDar oF State Papers anp MANUSCRIPTS oxisting in the Archives 
I. Edited by Avcen B. Hinps, M.A. 


and Collections of Milan. Vol. 


1913. 


CaLENDAR of entries in the Para ReaistTzRs, illustrating the History 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Edited by W. H. Buss (Vols. J. 


and IT.) ; 


by W. H. Briss and C. Jonson, M.A. (Vol. III.) ; 


by W. H. Briss and J. A. Twemtow, B.A. (Vols. IV and V.)5 
and by J. A. Twemtow, B.A. (Vols. VI.-LX.). 


Papau Lerrers. 1893-1913. 
Vol. I.—1198-1304. 
Vol. IT.—1305-1342. 
Vol. ITI,—1342-1362. 


Vol. 
Vol. 


Prrrrions To THe Pores. 


Vol. 


IV.—1362-1404, 
V.—1396-1404. 


T.—1342-1419, 


1896. 


Vol. _VI.—1404-1415. 
Vol. VII.—1417-1431. 
Vol. VIII.—1427-1447. 7 
Vol. IX.—~1431-1447. 


GuipE TO THE Various CLAsses oF DocumENTS IN THE PuBLIC 


Recorp OFFice. 


1908. Price 7s. 
Acts oF THE Privy Councit or EneLanp, New Series. Edited by 


J. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 


R. Dasent, M.A. 
I.—1642-1547. 
{T.—1547-1550. 
TH.— 1550-1552. 
IV.—1552-1554, 
V.— 1554-1556. 
VI.— 1556-1558. 
VII.—1558-1570. 
VIII.—1571-1575, 
TX.—1875-1577. 
X.—1577-1578. 
XI.— 1578-1580. 
XII.—1580-1581. 
XITII.— 1581-1582. 
XIV.— 1586-1587. 
XV.— 1587-1588. 
XVI.—1588. 


1890-1907. 





By S. R. Scarcm-Birp. Third Edition. 


Price 108. each. 

Vol. XVIT.— 1588-1589, 
Vol XVIII.--1589-1590. 
Vol. XIX.— 1590, 

Vol. XX.—1590-1591. 
Vol. XXI.—1591. 
Vol. XXIT.—1591-1592, 
Vol. XXIIT.—1592, 

Vol. XXIV.—1592-1593. 
Vol. XXV.— 1595-1596. 
Vol. XXVI.—1596-1597. 
Vol. XXVII.—1597. 

Vol. XXVIII.—1597-1598. 
Vol. XXIX.—1598-1599. 
Vol. XXX.—1599-1600. 
Vol. XXXI.—1600-1601. 
Vol. XXXII.—1601-1604, 








Acts or THE Privy Counci, or ENGLAND. COLONIAL SERIES. 
Edited by W. L. Grant, M.A., and J. Muwno, M.A. (Vols. 1.-IIL.), 
sna ey J. Munro, M.A. (Vols. IV and V.). 1909-1912. Price 103. 
each, 


Vol. 
Vol. 


I.— 1613-1680: 
IL.—1680-1720. 


Vol. TIT.—1720-1745, 


a 


{ 


Vol. IV.—1745-1766. 

Vol. V.—1766-1783. 

Vol. VI.—“<The Unbound 
Papers.” 
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CaTALocue oF Manuscripts and other objects in the Mussum of , 
the Pustic Recorp Orrice. By Sir-H. C. MAxwELL Late, 
K.C.B. Seventh Edition. 1911. Price 6d. 


. 


In the Press. 
CALENDAR OF THE CLOSE ROLLS oF THE RerIen or Henry III. Vor. vv 
CALENDAR OF THE CLosE Rotts or THE ReIen or Ricwarp II. Vol. I. 
CaLENDAR oF THE Fine Rous. Vol. IV., Edward IIT. 


CALENDAR oF THE Parent Ronis or THE REIGN oF Henzy III. 
Vol. VI. 


CALENDAR oF THE Patent RoLits oF THE REIGN oF Epwakrp III. 
Vol. XV. 


CALENDAR OF THE PATENT ROLLS OF THE REIGN OF HEnRy VII. Vol. I. 
CALENDAR OF THE CuarTER Routs. Vol. V. 


Catenpar or Inquistrions Post Mortem. Vol. IV., 29-35 
Edward I. Vols. VIII. and IX., Edward III. 


Chenoa or Inquisit1ons Post Mortem. Second Series. Hanny VII. 
‘ol 


CaLenpaR of State Papers in the Archives at Rome illustrating 
the History of Great Britain and Ireland. Vol. I 


CALENDAR oF SvaTE Papers, relating to ENGLISH Arras, preserved 
in the Archives of Venice, &. Vol. XIX. 


CALENDAR of entries in the Papa REGISTERS, illustrating the History 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Papal Letters. Vols, X. and 


CALENDAR oF StaTE Papers, DomesTIO SERIES, OF THE REIGN OF 
Wisuram III. Vols. VII. and VIII. 


CaLENDAR or TrEasuRY Booxs. Vols. Vil. and VIII. 


CaLENDAR oF Lerrers AND Papses, FoREIGN AND DOMESTIO, 
Henry VILL. Vol. I. 1509-1514. New and revised edition. 


CALENDAR OF STATE PaPenrs, Forrien Senigs, Evizaseru. Vols. XVIL., 
XVII. and XIX. 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS, Domestic SERIES, OF THE REIGN OF 
Cartes II. Vols. XX and XXI. 


CaLEeNDaR or State Papers, CoLontaL Series. Vol. XX. 
CaTALOGUE oF ANcIENT DEEDS. Vol. VI. 


CaLENDAR OF LETTERS, DESPATCHES, AND StTaTE PAPERS, RELATING 
TO THE NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND Spain. Vol. X. 


InQuISITIONS AND ASSESSMENTS RELATING TO Feupat Arps. Vol. VI. 


CALENDAB OF MISCELLANEOUS INQuIsrTIons (CHANCERY). Vol. I. 
Henry II. and Epwarp I. Vol. H. Epwarp II. 


CALENDAR OF CHANCERY WARRANTS. 


CanenDsaR oF Strate Papers, Domestic Sariks, OF THE REIGN OF 
ANNE. 
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. PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE. 
LISTS AND INDEXES. 


ms 
~ The object of these publications is to make the contents of the 
Public Record Office more easily available. “In conjunction with 
the Calendars, they will, in course of time, form a catalogue of the 
National Archives, as explained in the Fifty-first Report of the 
Deputy Keeper of the Records (page 10). 


No. I. Index of Anorenr Peritrons of the Chancery and the 
Exchequer. 1892. 9s. 6d. 


No. II. List and Index of DecLarep Accounts from the Pipe Office 
and the Audit Office. 1893. 15s. 


No. III. List of volumes of Starz Paprrs (Great Britain and 
Ireland). Part I. 1547-1760. 1894. 68. 6d. (New Edition in 
the Press.) 


No. IV. List of Puza Rots. New and revised Edition. 1910, 7s. 


No. V. List of Ministers’ Accounts preserved in the Public Record 
Office. Part I. 1894. 16s. 


No. VI. List and Index of Courr Rous preserved in the Public 
Record Office. Part I. 1896. 158. (Out of Print.) 


No. VII. Index of Cuancery Procrepines, Series II. Vol. I. 
1558-1579. 1896. 14s. 


No. VIII. List of Minisrers’ Accounts. Appendix, Corrigendar 
and Index to Part I. 1897. 38. 

No. IX. List of Sampirrs from the earliest times to A.D. 1831. 1898. 
98. (Out of Print.) 

Ne = List of proceedings with regard to CHaRITaBLe Uses. 1899, 


No. XI. List of Forzian Accounts enrolled on tho Great Rolls of 
the Exchequer. 1900. 10s. 


No. XII. List of Earty Caancery Proceepinas. Vol. I. 1901. 
128. i 


No. XIII. List of Srar-Cuamper Proceepines. Vol. I. 1485- 
1558. 1901. 108. 


No. XIV. List of Records of the DucHy or Lancaster. 1901. 58. 


No. XV. List of Ancient ConrnesronpDENCcE of the Chancery and 
Exchequer. 1902. 12s. 


No. XVI. List of Earty Caancery Procegptnas. Vol. Il. 1905. 
17s. 


No. aoe List of Inquisrrions ap Quop Damnum. Part I. 1904, 
138. 


No. XVIII. List of Apmiraury Recorps. Vol. I. 1904. 88. 

No. XIX. List of Stare Parzrs, Fornien, 1577-1581. 1904, de. 

No. XX. List of Eanty Cuanoery Procerprinas. Vol. III. 1906. 
15s. 

No. XXI. List of Proceedings in the Court or Ruquests. Vol. I. 
1906. 158. 

No. XXII. List of Isquistzions ap quop Damnum. Part II. 
1906. 14s. 

No. XXIII. Index of Inquisrrions. Vol. I. Henry VIII. to 
Pur anp Mary. 1907. ” 10s. 

No. XXIV. -Index of Caancery Procerpines. Series II. Vol. II. 
1579-1621. 1908. 10s. “3 . 


1) 


No. XXV. List of Renrats anp Surveys, and other Analogous 
Documents. 1908. 14s. 4 


No. XXVI. ‘index of Inguistrrons. Vol. II. Enizaseto. 1908. Fes. 
No. XXVII. List of Coancery Rotts. 1908. * 10s. 
No. XXVIII. List of War Orricr Recorps. Vol. I. 1908. 88. 6d: 


No. XXIX. List of Earty CHancery Procrerpines. Vol. IV. 
1908. 152. 7 


No. XXX. Index of Cuancery ProceEpines. Series IJ. Vol. III. 
1621-1660. 1909. 128. 


No. XXXI. Index of Inquisrrions. Vol. III. James I. 1909. 
128. 


No, XXXII. Index of Piacira DE Banco (Plea Rolls, Common 
Pleas), 1327-1328 :— 


Part I. Bedford to Norfolk. 1910. 15s. 


Part II. Northampton to York, Divers Counties, and Mis- 
cellaneous, 1910. 11s. 6d. 


No. XXXII. Index of Inquisrrions. Vol. IV. CHarzues I. and 
later. With Appendices. 1910. 14s. 

No. XXXIV. List of Mrvisters’ Accounts. Part Il. 1910. 10s. 

No. XXXV. Excuequer Accounts. 1912. 12s. 

No. XXXVI, Corontsn Orrice Recorps, 1911. 11s. 

No, XXXVII. Sproat Commissions AND RETURNS IN THE 
ExcHEQuEerR, 1912. 52. 

No. XXXVIII. Earty Cuancery Proceepines. Vol. V. 1912. 20s. 


No. XXXIX. Caancery Proceepines Bripges’ Division, 1613-1714, 
Vol. I. A-C. 1913. 138. 


In the Press. 
PaxatinaTes OF CHESTER, DURHAM WITH LANCASTER, THE HONOR OF 
PEVERIL AND PRINCIPALITY OF WALES. 
Forvign OrricE Recorps, 1781-1837. 
Home Orrick Papers. 
TREASURY RECORDS PRIOR TO 1837. 
. 
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',’ THE CHRONICLES AND MEMORIALS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Roya 8vo. Price 10s. each Volume or Part. 


1, Tue Caronicte or ENGLAND, by Jonn Cararave. Edited by the 
Rev. F. C. Hiyerston, M.A. 1858. 


2. CHRONICON MonastTerRu DE ABINGDON. Vols. I. and II. Edited 
by the Rev. J. SrzepHENSON, M.A. 1858. 


3. Lives or Epwarp THE Conressor. I.—La Estoire de Seint 
Aedward le Rei. II.—Vita Beati Edvardi Regis et Confessoris. 
Il.—Vita Ai'duuardi Regis qui apud Westmonasterium requiescit. 
Edited by H. R. Luarp, M.A. 1858. 


4, Monumenta FRANOCISCANA. 


Vol. I.—Thomas de Eccleston de Adventu Fratrum Minorum in 
Angliam. Adz de Marisco Epistole. Registrum Fratrum 
Minorum Londonie. Edited by J. S. Brewer, M.A. 1858. , 


Vol. IL.—De Adventu Minorum; re-edited with additions. 
Chronicle of the Grey Friars. The ancient English version of 
the Rule of St. Francis. Abbreviatio Statutorum, 1451, &c. 
Edited by R. Howrerr. 1882. 


5. Fascicunt Z1zaANIoRUM MAGIsTRI JOHANNIS WyCuIr CuM TRITICO 
Ascribed to THomas Nerrer, of WALDEN, Provincial of the 
Carmelite Order in England, and Confessor to King Henry tho 
Fifth. Edited by the Rev. W. W. Sutrtey, M.A. 1858. 


6. Tae Buix or THE CRONICLIS OF SCOTLAND ; or, a Metrical Version 
of the History of Hector Boece; by Witiiam StEwart. Vols. 
I-III. Edited by W. B. Turnpury. 1858. 


7. JoHANNIs Carcravi Liser pe Itiusreipus Henricis. Edited by 
the Rev. F. C. Hinazsron, M.A. 1858. & 

8. Historia Monastern §. Avaustini CaNTUARIENSIS, by THomas 
or Exmuam, formerly Monk and Treasurer of that Foundation. 
Edited by C. Harpwick, M.A. 1858. 


9. EuLocrum (HisroriaRuM sive Temporis): Chronicon ab Orbe 
condito usque ad Annum Domini 1366; «8 monacho quodam 
Malmesbiriensi exaratum. Vols. I.-III. Edited by F. 8. Haypon, 
B.A. 1858-1863. 


10. MEMORIALS OF HENRY THE SEVENTH ; Bernardi Andree Tholosatis 
Vite, Regis Henrici Septimi; necnon alia quedam ad eundem 
Regem Spectantia. Hdited by J. GaIRDNER. 1858. 


IL, Memorrars or Heyry tHe Firtx. I.—Vita Henrici Quinti, 
Roberto Redmanno auctcre. Il.—Versus Rhythmici in laudem 
Regis Henrici Quinti. I].—Elmhami Liber Metricus de Henrico 
V. Edited by C. A. Coun. 1858, 
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12. Monmenta Gripratn= LoNnponIensis ; Liber Albus, Liber 
Custumarum, et Liber Horn, in archivis Gildhalla asservati. 
Edited by H. T. Riuzy, M.A. 1859-1862. * 


Vol. I., Liber Albus. 
Vol. IT. (in Two Parts), Liber Custumarum. 


Vol. III, Translation of the Anglo-Norman Passages in Libdt 
Albus, Glossaries, Appendices, and Index. 


+ 


13, Carontca JoHANNIS DE OXENEDES. Edited by Sir H. Exxis, 
K.H. 1859. 


14. A_CoLLection or Porrmcan Pomms snp SONGS RELATING TO 
Enauisn History, FROM THE ACCESSION Or Epwarp ITI. To THE 
REIGN Ov Henry VIII. Vols. I. and Il. Edited by T. Wricut, 
M.A. 1859-1861. 


15. The “Opus Tertrum,” “Opus Minus,” &c. of Roger Bacon. 
Edited by J. S. Brewer, M.A. 1859. 


16, Barrgotomat pre Corron, MONAOHT Norwicensis, Hisrorta 
Anaticana, 449-1298; necnon ejusdem Liber de Archiepiscopis 
et Episcopis Angliw. Edited by H. R. Luarp, M.A. 1859. 


17, Brur x Tywysocton; or, The Chronicle of the Princes of Wales. 
Edited by the Rev. J. Wim11aMs ap Irnren, M.A. 1860. 


18. A ConiEcrion or Royan AND Hisrortcau- LETTERS DURING THE 
. Reien or Henry IV. Vol. I. 1399-1404. Edéted by the Rev. 
F. C. Hincrston, M.A. 1860. 


19. Taz RePressor or OVER MUCH BLAMING oF THE CLERGY. By 
REGINALD PxEcocK, sometime Bishop of Chichester. Vols. I. 
and II, Edited by the Rev. C. Basinaron, B.D. 1860. 


20. AnnaLus Campria. Edited by the Rev. J. WILLIAMS aB Ivnen, 
M.A. 1860. 


21, Tuz Worxs or Grraupus CamBrensis. Vols. L-IV. Edited by 
the Rev. J. 8S. Brewer, M.A.; Vols. V.-VII. dited by the 
Rev. J. F. Dimoox, M.A.; Vol. VIII. Edited by G. F. Wanner, M.A. 
1861-1891, (Vols. IV. to VIL. Out of print.) 


22. Lerrers AND PAPERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE Wars OF THE ENGLisH 

IN FRANCE DURING THE REIGN OF HENRY THE Sixru, Kine or 

*  Enaanp. Vol. I., and Vol. II. (in Two Parts). Edited by the 
Rev. J. Srevenson, M.A. 1861-1864. 


23. Tue Ancio-Saxon CHRONICLE, ACCORDING TO. THE SEVERAL 
OrnteivaL AvTHorities. Vol. ‘L, Original Texts. Vol. II., 
Translation. Edited and translated by B. THorPE. 1861. 


24, LETTERS AND PAPERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THR REIGNS OF RicHAaRD 
4 AnD Henry VII. Vols. I. and Il. Edited by J. GARDNER. 
861-1863. 


25. Lurrers or Biszor Grosseresre. Edited by the Rev. H. R. 
Luarp, M.A. 1861. 


26. Descriptive CATALOGUE oF MaTERIALS RELATING TO THE 
History or GREAT BRITAIN axnp Teutaum ae ee ESS 


° 


27. 


Ps 


28. 


29, 


30. 


31. 


32, 


33. 


34, 
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Roya, anp or#er Hisroricar Lerrers ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
REIGN oF Henry ITI. Vol. I. 1216-1235. Vol. II. 1236-1272. 
’ Selected and edited by the Rev. W. W. Suratey, D.Q. 1862-1866. 


Curonica Monagrern S. Atpant. Edited by H. T. Ritny, M.A. 
1863-1876. 


1. Toma Watsinenam Historia ANGLOANA. Vol. I., 1272- 
1381; Vol. IL, 1381-1422. 


2. WitiEtmi RisHaNGER CHRONICA ET ANNALES, 1259-1307. 


n 


3. JOHANNIS DE TROKELOWE ET HENRICI DE BLANEFORDE 
Curonica ET ANNALES 1259-1296; 1307-1324; 1392-1406. 


4. Gesra Appatum Monastert 8. ALBANI, A THOMA WALSING- 
HAM, REGNANTE RIcARDO SECUNDO, EJUSDEM EccLEsi@ 
PR#HCENTORE, ComPILaATA. Vol. I., 793-1290; Vol. IL, 
1290-1349 ; Vol. IIL, 1849-1411. 


5, JoHANNIS AMUNDESRAM, MONACHI MonastreErti §. ALBANI, UT 
VIDETUR, ANNALES; Vols. I. and IT. 


6. REGIstRA QUORUNDAM ABBATUM MonasrTeErit 8. ALBANI, QUI 
SacvLo xv™° Frorvere. Vol. IL, Reaistrum ABBATLE 
JOHANNIS WHETHAMSTEDE, ABBATIS MONASTERIT SANCTI 
ALBANI, ITERUM SUSCEPT®; RoBERTO BLAKENEY, CAPELLANO, 
QUONDAM ADSCRIPTUM. Vol. IL, Reoisrra Jonannis 
WHETHAMSTEDE, WILLELMI ALBON, ET WILLELMI WALING- 
FORDE, ABBATUM MoNASTERIE SANCTI ALBANI, CUM APPEN- 
DICE CONTINENTE QUASDAM EPISTOLAS A JOHANNE WHETHAM- 
STEDE ,CONSORIPTAS. si 


7. Ypopiema NevustRi# a THOMA WALSINGHAM, QUONDAM 
monacHO Monasrertt 8, ALBANI, CONSCRIPTUM. 


Curonicon ABBATIZ DE EvzesHaM, AUCTORIBUS DomINIco 
PriorE EveEsHAMLE ET THOMA DE MARLEBERGE ABBATE, A FUN- 
DATIONE AD ANNUM 1213, UNA CUM CONTINUATIONE AD ANNUM 
1418. Hdited by the Rev. W. D. Macray. 1863. 


Ricarpr pe CrrReNoEsTRia SPecULUM HisToRIALE DE GESTIS 
Reoum Anouiz. Vol. I, 447-871. Vol. IL., 872-1066. Edited 
by J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. 1863-1869. 


Year Books OF THE REIGNS OF Epwarp THE First anp EpwaArp 
tHE Tarrp. Years 20-21, 21-22 (Out of Print), 30-31, 32-33, and 
33-35 (Out of print) Edw. I.; and 11-12 Edw. Ill. Edited and 
translated by A. J. Horwoop. Years 12-13, 13-14, 14, 14-15, 
15, 16 (in two parts), 17, 17-18, 18, 18-19, 19, and 20 (in two 
parts), Edward It. Edited and translated by L. O. Prxz, M.A. 
1863-1911. 


NanRATIVES OF THE EXPULSION OF THE ENGLISH FROM NORMANDY, 
1449-1450.—Robertus Blondelli de Reductione Normannie: Le 
Recouvrement de Normendie, par Berry, Hérault du Roy: Con- 
ferences between the Ambassadors of France and England. 
Edited by the Rev. J. Stevenson, M.A. 1863. 


Historia Et CaRTULARIUM Monastern S. Petri GLOUCESTRIE. 
Vols. I.-ITI. Edited by W. H. Harr. 1863-1867. 


ALEXANDRI NECK{M DE, Naturis RERUM LIBRI DUO; with 
Necxam’s Porm, De Laupisus Divine Sarmentia. Edited by 
T. Wrieut, M.A. 1863. 
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35. Lezcupoms, WorTCUNNING, AND Starceart oF Karty ENGLAND ; 
being @ Collection of Documents illustratirig the History of + 
Science jn this Country before the Norman Conquest. Vols. 
I.-HI. (Vol. IIT. Out of print.) Collected and edited by the 
Rev. O. Cockayne, M.A. 1864-1866. 


a 
36. AnnaLES Monastici. Edited by the Rev. H. R. Luarp, M.A\ 
1864-1869. ™ 


Vol. 1. Annales de Margan, 1066-1232; Annales de Theokes- 
beria, 1066-1263; Annales de Burton, 1004-1263. 


Vol. II. Annales Monasterii de Wintonia, 519-1277; Annales 
Monasterii de Waverleia, 1-1291. 


Vol. III. Annales Prioratus de Dunstaplia, 1-1297. Annales 
Monasterii de Bermundeseia, 1042-1432. 


Vol. IV. Annales Monasterii de Oseneia, 1016-1347 ; Chronicon 
vulgo dictum Chronicon Thome Wykes, 1066-1289; Annales 
Prioratus de Wigornia, 1-1377. (Oué of print.) 


Vol. V. Index and Glossary. (Out of print.) 


37, Maena Vita 8. Huconts Eriscorr Linconniensis. Hdited by the 
Rev. J. F, Dimoog, M.A. 1864. 


38, CHRONICLES AND MEMORIALS OF THE REIGN OF RICHARD THE 
First. Edited by the Rev. W. Srupss, M.A. 1864-1865. 
Vol. I. IviIneRARtoM PEREGRINORUM ET GesTA Reats RicaRpt. 
a Vol. II. Epistoum Canruarrenses; the Letteys of the Prior 
and Convent of Christ Church, Canterbury ; 1187 to 1199. 


39. RECUEIL DES CRONIQUES ET ANCHIENNES IsTORIES DE LA GRANT 
BRETAIGNE A PRESENT NOMME ENGLETERRE, par JEHAN DE 
Waurin. Vol. I., Albina to 688. Vol. II., 1399-1422, Vol. 
III., 1422-1431. Edited by W. Harpy. 1864-1879; Vol. IV., 
1431-1447. Vol. V., 1447-1471. Edited by Sir W. Happy and 
E. L. C. P. Harpy. 1884-1891. 


40. A CoLLECTION OF THE CHRONICLES AND ANCIENT Histories oF 
Great BRITAIN, NOW CALLED ENGLAND, by JOHN DE WAURIN. 
Vol. I., Albina to 688. Vol. IJ., 1399-1422. Vol. III., 1422- 
1431. (Translations of the preceding Vols. I., II., and III.) 
Edited and translated by Sir W. Harpy and E, L. C. P. Harpy. 
1864-1891. 


41? Potycnronicon RaNuLpHI HicpEN, with Trevisa’s Translation. 
Vols. I. and II. Hdited by the Rev. C. BaBinaton, B.D.; Vols. 
TIH.-IX. Edited by the Rev. J. R. Lumpy, D.D. 1865-1886. 


42, Le Livere pe Reis pE Britranie © LE Livere DE REIS DE 
ENGLETERE. Edited by the Rev. J. Guover, M.A. 1865. 


43. CHronica MoNASsTERM DE MELSA AB ANNO 1150 USQUE AD ANNUM 
1406. Vols. I.-III. Edited by E. A. Bonp. 1866-1868. 


44, Martuar Paristensis HisToRIA ANGLORUM, SIVE UT VULGO 
picrrur Historia Mrnoz. Vols. I-III. 1067-1253. Edited by 
Sir F. Mappen, 1866-1869. (Vol. III. Out of print.) 


45. Liner MonasterRtI DE Hypa: A CHEONIgta AND CHARTULARY 
or HypE ABBEY, WINCHESTER, 455-1023. Edited by E. Epwarps, 
1866, 


> 
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46. Crronicon Scororum. A CHRONICLE or Iris Arrarrs, from 

- , the earliest times to 1135; and SurrLemMenr, containing the 

- _events from 1141 to 1150. Edited, with Translation, by W. M. 
Hennessy. 1866. 


,47. THe CHRONICLE OF PIERRE DE Lanctor? IN FRENCH VERSE, FROM 
THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE DEATH OF Rpwarv I. Vols. I. and 
It. Edited by T. Wricut, M.A. 1866-1868. 


48, Tae War oF THE GAEDHIL WITH THE GAILL, or Tax INVASIONS oF 
IRELAND BY THE DANES AND OTHER NORSEMEN. Edited, witha 
Translation, by the Rev. J. H. Topp, D.D. 1867. 


49. Gesta Reais Henrict SecunDI BENEDICTI ABBATIS. CHRONICLE 
OF THE Reicns oF Henry IT. anp Ricwarp I., 1169-1192, known 
under the name of BENEDICT oF PeTeRBoROUGH. Vols. I. and II. 
(Vol. II. Out of print.) Edited by the Rev. W. Srusss, M.A. 
1867. , 


50. Muntenta AcADEMICcA, 08 DocUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF AGADE- 
micaL Lirz anp Stupres aT OxForp (in Two Parts). Edited by 
the Rev. H. Anstey, M.A. 1868. 


51. Curontca Mautsrrr Ro@erRI DE Hovepene. Vols. L-IV. Edited 
by the Rev. W. Srupss, M.A. 1868-1871. (Vols. I. and IV. 
Out of print.) 


52, WitLELMI ».MALMESBIRIENSIs Monacut DE GesTis Pontrsiovuti 
Ancionum Lisri QuINQuE. Edited by N. EB. 8. A. Hanoxtron. 
1870. 


63, Historic anp Mownicrpan Documents or IRELAND, FROM THE 
ARCHIVES OF THE City oF Dustin, &. 1172-1320. Edited by 
J.T. Giupert. 1870. 


54. Toe Annats or Locx Ce. A CuronicLe or IrtsH AFFArRs, 
1014-1590. Vols. I. and II. Edited, with a Translation, by 
W. M. Hennessy. 1871. (Out of print.) 


65. Monomenra Juripica. Tux Biack Boox or THE ADMIRALTY, 
with Aprenpices. Vols. I.-IV. Edited by Sir T. Twiss, Q.C., 
D.C.L. 1871-1876. (Vols. I., IL, and IV. Out of print.) 


56. MEMORIALS OF THE REIGN Or HENRY VI. :—OrFictaL CORRESPON- 
DENCE Or THomMss BeKynTon, SEcRETARY TO Henry VI., and 
Bishop or Batu anpD Weis. Edited by the Rev. G. Win.iams, 
B.D. Vols. I. and II. 1872. 


57. MatrHi ParisiEnsis, MONACHI SANCTI ALBANI, CHRONIOA Masora 
Vol. I. The Creation to A.D. 1066. Vol. II. 1067 to 1216. Vol. 
Til. 1216 to 1239. Vol. IV. 1240 to 1247. Vol. V. 1248 to 1259, 
Vol. VI. Additamenta. Vol. VII. Index. Edited by the Rev. 
H.R. Luarp, D.D. 1872-1884. (Vols. 11. to V. Out of print.) 


58. MEMORIALE FRATRIS WALTERI Dg CovENTRIA.—THE HISTORICAL 
CottEctTions or WALTER oF Coventry. Vols.I.andII. Edited 
by the Rev. W. Srusps, M.A. 1872-1873. 


59. THE SueL0, CATE SAneOAr, PoETS AND EPIGRAMMATISTS OF THE 
Tweirta Century. Vols. I. and EH. Collected and edited by 
T. Wricut, M.A. 1872. (Vol. II. Out of print.) 


es 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69, 


70. 


72, 


73. 


7A. 


WV 


Maverrars For a History oF THE Reren or Henry VII., rRoM 
ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS PRESERVED IN THE PUBLIO RECORD OFFICE. 
Vols. I. and II. Edited by the Rev. W. Campbrtt, M.A. 1873-, 
1877. g 

a 


Hisroricat Papers anp LETTERS FROM THE NORTHERN Rects- 
TERS. Edited by the Rev. J. Rane, M.A.* 1873. 
2 


2 


ReEGIsTRUM PALATINUM DUNELMENSE. TH REGISTER OF Ricuarp 
DE KELLAWE, Lorp PALATINE AND BisHop or DurHAM; 1311-. 
1316. Vols. I-IV. Edited by Sir T. D. Harpy, D.C.L.  1873- 
1878. 


Memoriats or Sr. Dunstan, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
Edited by the Rev. W. Stusss, M.A. 1874. 


CHRONICON ANGLLE, AB ANNO DOMINI 1328 UsQuE AD ANNUM 1388, 
Aucrore MonacHo Quopam Sanett ALBANI. Edited by E. M. 
THOMPSON. 1874. 


Tomas Saca Erxinysxurs. A Lire or Arcusissop THomas 
Brcxet, iv IceLanpic. Vols. I. and II. edited, with English 
Translation, Notes, and Glossary, by M. Errtkr Maanusson, M.A. 
1875-1883. 

RavDULPHI DE CoaGEsHALL CHRONICON ANGLICANUM. Sdited by 
the Rev. J. Stevenson, M.A. 1875. 


MATERIALS FOR THE History or THOMAS BECKET, ARCHBISHOP OF 
CanTerrnury. Vols. 1.-VI. Edited by the Rev. J.C. ROBERTSON, 
M.A. 1875-1883; Vol. VII. Edited by J. B. Sxeprarp, LL.D. 
1885. 


Raputri DE Diceto, Drcant LUNDONTIENSIS, OPERA HISTORICA. 
Tue HistoricaL Works or Master Ratpn DE Dicero, Dean 
or Lonpon. Vols. I. and II. Edited by the Rev. W. Srupss, 
M.A. 1876. 


Row. or THE PRocEEDINGS OF THE Kine’s Counom IN IRELAND, 
FOR A PORTION OF THE 16TH YEAR OF THE REIGN OF RicHaRD II. 
1392-93. Edited by the Rev. J. Graves, B.A. 1877. 


Hewrict pE Bracron DE LEGIsUs ET CONSUETUDINIBUS ANGLIE 
Lisri QUINQUE IN VARIOS TRACTATUS DisTINCTI. Vols, I.-VI. 
Edited by Sir T. Twiss, Q.C., D.C.L. 1878-1883. (Vols. IL.-V. 
Out of print.) 


. Tue HisToRiANs OF THE CHURCH OF YORK AND ITS ARCHBISHOPS. 


Vols. I-III. Ldited"by the Rev. J. Raryg, M.A. 1879-1894. 
{Vol. I. Out of print.) 


ReaistRuM MALMESBURIENSE. THE REGISTER OF MALMESBURY 
ABBEY, PRESERVED IN THE PusBLic Recorp OFFIcE. Vols. I. 
and II. Edited by the Rey. J. S. Brewer, M.A., and C. T. 
Martin, B.A. 1879-1880. 


HistToRIcAL WORKS OF GERVASE OF CANTERBURY. Vols. I. and II. 
Edited by the Rev. W. Srusss, D.D. 1879-1880. (Vol. II. 
Out of prond.) 


HeEnnict ARCHIDIACONI HUNTENDUNENSIS Histor1A ANGLORUM. 
Tur History or THE EnciisH, By HENRY, ARCHDEACON OF 
Hountinepoy, from a.p. 55 to a.p. 1154, = Eight Books. Edited 
by T. Arnoup, M.A. 1879. 


B 


+ 


75. 


78. 


ail 


78. 


79. 


80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84, 


85. 


86. 
87. 


88. 


89. 


90. 


91. 
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Tue Historica, Works of SYMEON OF DurHam. Vols. I. and IT. 
Edited by T. ARNOLD, M.A. 1882-1885. 


CHRONICLE OF THE REIGNS or Epwarp I. anp Epwarp II. Vols. 
I. and II. Edited by the Rev. W. Stusgs, D.D. 1882-1883. 


Reqgistrum EpPIsTOLaRUM FRAtTRIs JO#ANNIS PECKHAM, ARCHI- 
EPISCOPI CANTUARIENSIS. Vols. I.-ITI. dited by C. T. Martin, 
B.A. 1882-1886. 


Reeister or §. Osmunp. Vols. I. and Ti. Edited by the Rev. 
W. H. Rice Jones, M.A. 1883-1884. 


CHARTULARY OF THE ABBEY OF Ramsxry. Vols. I.-III. Edited 
by W. H. Hart, and the Rev. P. A. Lyons. 1884-1893. 


CHARTULARIES OF St. Mary’s ABBEY, DUBLIN, WITH THE REGISTER 
OF ITS HOUSE AT DUNBRODY, COUNTY OF WEXFORD, AND ANNALS 
oF Iretanp, 1162-1370. Vols. I. and Il. Edited by J. T. 
Givpert. 1884-1885. 


Eapmeri Historta NovoruM IN ANGLIA ET OPUSCULA DUO DE 
vita SaNcTI ANSELMI FT QUIBUSDAM MIRACULIS EJus. Edited by 
the Rev. M. Rutz, M.A. 1884. 


CHRONICLES OF THE REIGNS OF STEPHEN, Henry II., anp Ricwarp 
I. Vols. L.-IV. Hdited by R. Howretr. 1884-1889. 


CHRONICLE OF THE ABBEY OF Ramsey. Edited by the Rev. W. D. 
Macraye M.A. 1886. e 


CHronica RoGERI DE WENDOVER, sive Frores Hisrortarum. 
Vols. 1.-III. Edited by H. G. Hewrerr. 1886-1889. 


Tur Letter Booxs or tHE MonastERY oF Curist CHURCH, 
CanTerBury. Vols. L.-IIL. Edited by the Rev. J. B, SHEPPARD, 
LL.D, 1887-1889. 


Tur Merricat CuronicLe oF RoBert or GuLoucestreR. Edited 
by W. A. Wricut, M.A. PartsI. and II. 1887. 


CHRONICLE OF ROBERT OF BRUNNE. Edited by F. J. FuRNIvALL, 
M.A, Parts I. and II. 1887. 


IckLanpic SAGAS AND OTHER Historica, Documents relating to 
the Settlements and Descents of the Northmen on the Brifish 
Isles. Vol. I. Orkneyinga Saga, and Magnus Saga. Vol. IT. 
Hakonar Saga, and Magnus Saga. Hdited by GuDBRAND VIG- 
Fusson, M.A. 1887. Vols. II}. and IV. Translations of the 
above by Sir G. W. Dasent, D.C.L. 1894. 


Tue Tripartite Lire or Patrick, with other documerits 
relating to that Saint. Hdited by W. Stroxes, LL.D., D.C.L. 
Parts I. and iI. 1887. (Out of Print.) 


WILtELMI MaLMESBIRIENSIS Monacai DE GesTIs Rrgum ANGLO- 
RUM LisRi V.; ET Historr# NoveELL&, wipri Ili. Edited by 
W. Srusss, D.D., Bishop of Oxford. Vols. I. and II, 1887- 
1889. 


LzsToRIc pres “INGLES soLUM GEFFREI Garmar. Edited by 
Sir T. D. Harpy, D.C.L.; continued and translated by C. T. 
Margin, B.A. Vols. I. and II. 1888-1889. 


92. 


93. 


94, 


96. 


97. 


98. 


99. 
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CaromtoLe or Henry Kwyicuron, Canon of Leicester. Vols. I. 
and Il. Edited by the Rev. J. R. Lumsy, D.D. 1889-1895. 


oe 


Crronict or Apam Murimvuta, with the CHRONICLE OF Rosart 
or Avesnury. Edited by E. M. Toompson, LL.D. 1889. 


Reaister or THE ABBEY or St. THomMAS THE MaRtyR, DUBLIQ, 
Edited by J. T. GILBERT. 1889. 


Frores Hisrorrarum. Edited by the Rev. H. R. Luarp, D.D. 
Vol. I. The Creaton to A.D. 1066. Vol. II. 1067-1264. Vol. 
TI. 1265-1326. 1890. 


Memorrats or St. Epmunp’s Aspry. Edited by T. ARNOLD, 
M.A. Vols. I.-IIE. 1890-1896. 


CHARTERS AND DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATING THE HISTORY OF THE 
CATHEDRAL AND Crry oF Sarum, 1100-1300; forming an Appendix 
to the Register of S. Osmund. Selected by the Rev. W. H. 
Ricw Jones, M.A., and edited by the Rev. W. D. Macray, M.A. 
1891, 


MrmoranpA DE ParLIAMENTO, 33 Edward I. 1305. Hdited by 
F. W. Martianp, M.A. 1893. 


Tue Rup Boox or rae Excuequer. Edited by H. Haut. Parts 
J.-ITJ. 1896. 


ACTS AND ORDINANCES OF THE 
INTERREGNUM, 1642-1660. 


Collected and Edited 
by C. H. Fiera and R. 8. Rar 
for the Statute Law Committee. 


In 3 Vots. (not sold separately). 
Price :—Turrty SHILLINGS. 
Obtainable in the manner shown on the first page of this list. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
_: OF THE RECORD COMMISSIONERS, éc. 


In boards or cloth. , Volumes not mentioned in this list are out of print. 


Rorvtorum @ricrvarium in Curta Scaccartt ABRREVIATIO. Henry TI.— 
Edw. II. Edited by H. Puayrorp (1805-1810). 2 Vola, folio. 12s. 6d. 
each, 

Carmnpariom Inquistrionum Posr Mortem sive Escartarus. Hdited 
by J. Carey and J. Baytey (1806-1828). Folio. Vols. 1, 2, 3, 2le. 
each; Vol. 4, 24s, 

Nowarrom Inquisrrionzs tv Curta Scaccarn. Edited by G. Vanprrzen 
(1807). Folio. 188. 

Lipronvm ManuscrietoruM BrstioTuEce® Hartxlanx Catatoaus. 4 Vols, 
Edited by the Rov. T. H. Horne (1812). Folio. 188. each. 

ABBREVIATIO PLactrorum. Richard I.—Edward Il. Edited by the Right Hon. 
G. Rosz and W. Inunewortu (1811). Folio. 183. 

Lrser Censvatis vocati Domespay-Boor. Folio. Vol. 4, Additamenta ex 
Codie. Antiquiss (1816). Edited by Sre H. Exus, 2a. 

Sratorss or THE Rnatm. Edited by Sir T. E. ‘Touts, J. Rarrupy, J. Carey 
and W. Exiorr (1824-1828). Folio. Vols. 6 to 9, 3le. 6d. each. 
Vaton Ecctesiasticus, temp. Hen. VIIL, Auctoritate Regia_institutus. 
Edited by J. Caney and the Rev. J. Hunter (1825-1834). Vols 1 to 6, 

folio. 258, each. The Introduction, separately, 8vo, 28. 6d. 

Rorvrr Scorra tv Turrt Lonpinenst eT 1n Domo CAPITuLARt WESTMONAS- 
TERIENSI ASSERVATI, 19 Edw. I.—Hen. VIII. Edited by D. MACPHERSON, 
J, Carey, W. Inuincworrn, and the Rev, T. H. Horne (1814-1818). 
2 Vols. folio, 428, 

Fapera, Oonvintionss, Lirrer, &.: or Rymer’s Fapmra. New Editién. 
Folio. Edited by J. Carey and F. Honsrooxe (1869). Vol. 4, 
1377-1383, 68. 

Doucatus Lancastrirm Catenparrum INQUISITIONUM POST Mortem, &c., 
Edw. I.—-Car, I. Hdited by R. J. Harrer, J. Cavey, and W. Mixcnn 
(1827-1834), Folio. Vols. l and 2, 31s. 6d. each; Vol. 3, 21a, 

CALENDARS OF THE PROCEEDINGS IN CHANCERY, ELIZABETH ;_ with Examples 
of Proceedings from Ric. If. Edited by J. Bayiey (1832). 3 Vols. folio, 
21s, each. 4 

PartiaMentary Waits anp Wrirs or Mrurtary Summons, with Records and 
Muniments relating to Suit and Service to Parliament, ote. Edw. Il. 
Edited by Sin FB. Parcrave (1830-1834). Folio. Vol. 1, 2ls.; Vol. 2, 
Divisiona, 1, 2, 21s. each, 

Roruut Lrrrerarcm Crausarum 3s Turrt LONDINENSI ASSERVATI. 2 Vola. 
folio. Edited by T. D. Harpy (1833-1844). Vol. 2, 1224-1227, 18s. 

PROCEEDINGS AND ORDINANCES OF THE Privy Councr. or ENGIAND. 
10 Ric. U.—33 Hen. VIII. Edited by Sir N. H. Niconas (1834-1837), 
Vols, 4 to 7. 8vo, 14a. each, 

Rorvxt Lrrrerarum Parenriom ov Turrt LOND. ASSERVATT. 1201--}216. 
Edited by T. D. Harpy (1835). 1 Vol. folio, 31s. 6d. {Out of print.) 
The Introduction, separately, 8vo. 98. 

Rorutt Normann1a ix Turrt Lonp. asservaTt. 1200-1205; 1417-1418, 
Edited by T. D, Harpy (1835). 8vo. 128. 6d. 

Rorvr pz Oszatis ert Freisvs in Turret LOND. aSsERVATI, temp. Regis 
Johannis. Edited by T. D. Harpy (1835). 8vo. 18s. 

Excerpra © Rotuis Frntum tn Torri LONDINENSI ASSERVATI. Henry III. 
1216-1272. Edited by C. Roserrs (1835-1836). 8vo. Vol. 1, 148, 
Vol. 2, 188. 

Fines, sive Pepes Fintum: sive Fivates Concorpi mn Corta DoMINI 
Reais, 7 Richard 1.—16 John, 1195-1214. Edited by the Rev. J. 
Hownter (1835-1844). In Counties. Svo. Vol. 2, 28. 6d. 

Ancrmnt KaLenpars AnD INVENTORIES OF THE TREASURY OF Hts Masusty’s 
EXxcHEQUER ; with Documents illustrating its History. Edited by Sir F. 
PALGRAVE (1836). 3 Vols. 8vo. 42s. 

Documents aND Recorns illustrating the History of Scotland, and Trans- 
actions between Stotland and England; preserved in the Treasury of 
Her Majesty’s Exchequer. Edited by Sir F. PALGRAVE (1837). 8vo. 
188. |. 


r 
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Rorozt Caarrarum IN Torri LoNDINENSI ASSERVATI. 1199-1216, Edited 
by T. D, Harpy (1837). Folio. 30. > 


Rerorr or THe Procezpines or THE RECORD CommissionzEs, 1831-1337. 
7 


Folio (183772 8s. 

Aworent Laws anp Instrrores or ENGLAND ; comprising Laws enacted under 
the Anglo-Saxon Kings, with translation of the Saxon 3 the Lawa called 
Edward the Coniessor’s > the Laws of William the Conqueror, and those. 
ascribed to Henry I.; Monumenta Ecclesiastica Anglicana, from 7th to” 
10th century; and Ancient Latin Version of the Anglo-Saxon Laws. 
Edited by B. Tuorre., 1 Vol. folio, 40s. 2 Vols. 8vo.,, 30s. (Volk 1 
4a out of print.) 

Awcimnt Laws anp Lysrirures or WALES; com rising Laws supposed to be 
enacted by Howel the Good, modified by Regulations prior to the Conquest 
by Edward I.; and anomalous Laws, principally of Institutions which 
continued in force. With translation. Also, Latin Granscripts, con- 
taining Digests of Laws, principally of the Dimetian Code. dited by 
Anevain Owen (1841). 1 Vol. folio. 44s. 2 Vola. 8vo., 36s. 

Roturi pg LisERATE Ac DE MIsIs ET Prastitis, Regnante Johanne. Edited 
by T. D, Harpy (1844). 8vo, 6s. 

Documents InLusrrative or EnaLisu History in the 13thand 14th centuries, 
from the Records of the Queen’s Remembrancer in the Exchequer. Edited 
by H. Core (1844). Folio, 45s. 6d. 

Mopvus TeNENDI PantiamMentum. An Ancient Treatise on the Mode of holding 
the Parliament in England. Edited by T. D. Harpy (1846). 8vo. 
28. 6d. 

Registrum Maani S1a11.11 Regum Scorozum in Archivis Publicis asservatum, 
Vol. I, 1306-1424. (For New Edition of this Vol., and for continuation 
of series, see page 35.) Hdited by T. Tomson (1814). Folio, 10s. 6d. 

Acts OF THE PARLIAMENTS OY SCOTLAND. Edited by T. Tomson and C. Innes 
(1814-1875). Folio. Vol. 1, 428.; Vols. 2, 3, and 4, 10e. 6d. each ; 
Vols. 5 and 6 (in three Parts), 21s. each Part; Vols. 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, 
+105. 6d, each; Vol. 12 (Index), 638, Or, 12 Vols. in 13, 122. 12s. 

» (A Revised Edition of the Acts of the Parliaments of Scotl»nd, 1424-1707, 
was published in 1908 for the Statute Law Committee. 1 Vol. 108.) 

Acts or rue Lorps Auprrors or Causrs AND COMPLAINTS (Acta Dommyorum 
AupiroRDE). 1466-1494. Edited by T. Tsomson (1839). Folio. 
10s, 6d. 

Acts or rz Lorps oF Councn. iv Crvit CausEs (Acta Domryorum Concur), 
1478-1495, Edited by T. ‘Tuomson (1839). Folio. 10s. 6d. 

Issuz Row or THomas DE Brantincuam, Bishop of Exeter, Lord High 
Treasurer, containing Paymenta out of the Revenue, 44 Edw. OL, 1370. 
Edited by F. Devon. 8vo., 258. 

Issuzs ov THE Exonxquer, Honry Ti.—Henry VI.; from the Pell Records. 
Edited by F. Dmvon. 4to., 40s. Or, 8vo. 30s. 

Issues or THE Excuequer, James I.; from the Pell Records, Hdited by 
F. Drvon (1836). 4to., 30s. Or, 8vo. 2is. 

Historica, Notes RELATIVE To THE HistoRY or ENGLAND, Henry VIIL— 
Anne, 1509-1714. A Book of Reference for ascertaining the Dates of 
Events. By F. S. Tuomas (1856). 3 Vols. 8vo. 40s. 

Stare Parers, DURING THE REIGN OF HENRY THE E1cnta; with Indices of 
Persons and Places. 11 Vols. 4to. (1830-1852). 10s, 64, each, 

Vol, I.—Domestic Correspondence. 

Vols. EI. and ILI.—Correspondence relating to Ireland. 

Vols. 1V. and V.—Correspondence relating to Scotland. 

Vola. VI. to XI.—Correspondence between England and Foreign Courts, 

Monumenta Historica Brirannioa. Edited by H. Pernie, the Rev. J. 
Suanre, and T. D. Hanpy (1848). Folio, 42s, 


REPORTS ON THE UTRECHT PSALTER. 


Tux ATHANASIAN CREED IN CoNNEXION WITH TEE Utrecet Psatrer ; bein, 
a Report to the Right Honourable Lord Romilly, Master of the Rolls, 
on # Manuscript in the University of Utrecht, by Sir T. D, Harpy, D.C.L. 
1872. 4to. 2 facsimiles. 206. . 

FurtTHER Report on THe UTRECHT PsattER; answer tothe Eighth Report 
made to the Trustees of the British Museum, and edited by the Dean of 
Westminster. By Sir f. D. Harpy, D.C.L. I874. 4to 103" 


* . 
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WORKS PUBLISHED IN PHOTOZINCOGRAPHY. 


-DomeEspay Book, or the Great SURVEY OF ENGLAND OF WILLIAM THE 
Conquer6r, 1086 ; fac-simile of the Part relating to each county, 
separately (with a few exceptions of double counties). Photo- 
zincographed at the Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton. 
Price, £20. (Out of print.) 

Domesday Book was printed verbatim et literatim during the 18th 
century, in consequence of an address of the House of Lords to 
King George III. in 3767. It was not, however, commenced until 
1773, and was completed early in 1783. In 1860, Her Majesty's 
Government,. with the concurrence of the Master of the Rolls, 
determined to apply the art of photozincography in the pro- 
duction of a fac-simile of Domesday Book, 

Also separately by Counties -— 


In Great Domesday Book. Price, Price. 


Bedfordshire - - 8/0 Middlesex —- - - - 8/0 
Berkshire — - - - 8/0 Northamptonshire - - 8/0 
Buckingham - - - 8/0 Nottinghamshire - - - 10/0 
Cambridge - - - ~ 10/0 Oxfordshire — - - - 8/0 
Cheshire and Lancashire - 8/0 Rutlandshire (see Leiceater- 
Cornwall - - ~ - 8/0 shire) - ~ ~ - 
Derbyshire — - - - 8/0 Shropshire 
Devonshire — - - - 10/0 Somersetshire } (out of print) ° 
Dorsetshire - ’- - - 8/0 Staffordshire bi 
Gloucestershire (out of print) Surrey - - - ~- 8/0 
Hampshire - - - - 10/0 Sussex -  - - = 10/0 
Herefordshire - - - 8/0 Warwickshire (oud of print) 
Hertfordshire - - - 10/0 Wiltshire — - - ~ 10/0 
Huntingdonshire - - - 8/0 Worcestershire — - - 8/0 
Kent (out of print) Yorkshire (out of print) 
Lancashire (see Cheshire and 

Lancashire) - - - In Litle Domesday Book. 
Leicestershire and Rutland- Essex ~ - - - - 16/0 

shire - - - 8/0 Norfolk - - - - 23/0 
Lincolnshire - - - 21/0 Suffolk - - - ~ 22/0 


TRANSLATION OF THE DomEspAy Boox :—Cornwall, 5/0. 





Fac-simines or Nationat Manusorirrs, from WILLIAM THE CON- 
QUEROR to QUEEN ANNE, selected under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls and Photozincographed by the ORDNANKE 
Survey, and edited by W. Basevi Sanpers. Price, each Part, 
with translations and notes, 16s. 


Part I. (William the Conqueror to Henry VII.). 1865. 
Part II. (Henry VII. and Edward VI.). 1866. 

Part II. (Mary and Elizabeth). 1867. 

Part IV. (James I. to Anne). 1868. 


The first Part extends from William the Conqueror to 
Henry VII., and contains autographs of the kings of England, 
as well as of many other illustrious personages famous in history, 
and some interesting charters, letters patent, and state papers. 
The second Part, for the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI., 
consists principally of holograph Jetters, and autographs of kings, 
princes, statesmen, and other persons of great historical interest, 
who lived daring those reigns. The third Part contains similar 
documents for the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth, including 
& signed bill of Lady Jane Grey. The fourth Part concludes 
the series, and comprises a number of documents taken from 
the originals belonging to the Constakle of ‘the Tower of London ; 
also several reco: thustrative of the Gunpowder Plot, and a 
woodcut. containing traits of Mary Queen of Scots and 
James “VI., circula: by their adherenfs in England, 1580-3. 


Faoc-stmites ors ANGLO-SAXON Manuscriers. Photozincographed 


by the 
Part I. 
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OrpNance SuRVEY, and edited by W. Basevi SaNDERS.’ 


Price 21. 10s. . 


The Ango-Saxon MSS. represented in this volume form the > 
earlier portion? of the collection of archives belonging to the 
Dean and Chapter of Canterburyy and consist of a series of 
25 charters, deeds, and wills, commencing with & record of 
proceedings at the first Synodal Council of Clovesho in 742, 
and terminating with the first part of a tripartite chirograph 
of the sixth year of the reign of Edward the Confessor. 


Part Il. Price 3l. 10s. 
(Also separately. Edward the Confessor’s Charter. Price 2s.) 


> 
* 


The originals of the fac-similes contained in this volume belong 
to the Deans and Chapters of Westminster, Exeter, Wells, 
Winchester, and Worcester; the Marquis of Bath, the Earl of 
Ilchester, Winchester College, Her Majesty’s Public Record Office, 
Bodleian Library, Somersetshire Archeological and National 
History Society’s Museum in Taunton Castle, and William Salt 
Library at Stafford. They consist of charters and other 
documents granted by, or during the reigns of, Baldred, 4sthelred, 
Offa, and Burgred, Kings of Mercia ; Uhtred of the Huiccas, 
Caedwalla and Ini of Wessex; Aithelwulf, Eadward the Elder, 
Aithelstan, Eadmund the First, Eadred, Eadwig, Eadgar, 
Eadward the Second, Aithelred the Second, Cnut, Eadward the 
Confessor, and William the Conqueror, embracing eltogether 
a period of nearly four hundred years. 


x 


Part HI. Price 61. 6s. 


This volume contains fac-similes of the Ashburnham Collection 
of Anglo-Saxon Charters, &c., including King Alfred’s will. The 
M&S. represented in it range from A,D. 697 to A.D. 1161, being 
charters, wills, deeds, and reports of Synodal transactions durin; 
the rei; of Kings Wihtred of Kent, Offa, Eardwulf, Coen A 
Cut |, Beornwulf, Acthelwulf, Alfred, Eadward the Elder, 
Eadmund, Eadred, Queen ifu, and Kings Eadgar, Aithelred 
the Second, Cnut, Henry the it, and Henry the Second. In 
addition to these are two belonging to the Marquis of Anglesey, 
one of them being the Foundation Charter of Burton Abbey by 
thelred the Second, with the testament of its great benefactor 
Wullric. 
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HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSJON. 


REPORTS OF THE ROYAL COMMISSIONERS APP@INTED TO INQUIRE WHAT 

“’paPERS AND MANUSCRIPTS BELONGING TO JRIVATE FAMILIES AND 

* INSTITUTIONS ARE EXTANT WHICH WOULD BE OF UTILITY IN THE 
ILLUSTRATION OF HISTORY, CONSTITUTIONAL LAW, SCIENCE, AND OENERAL 
LITERATURE. 


(Size, to Ninth Report, Part IIT., inclusive, F’cap ; after that, 8v0.) 


(Dates in parentheses show years of Reprints.) 





No. of 





Date. | —_— : Price. 
: P i 
acaba eh canes 
a dad 
1870 | First Report, with APPENDIX... .. C. 55 1 6 


(1874) Enaianp. House of Lords; Cambridge 
Colleges; Abingdon, and other Cor- i 
Parations, &c. Scortanp. Advocates’ 
ibrary, Glasgow Corporation, &c. 
IgeLanp. Dublin, Cork, and other 
Corporations, &c. * 
1871 | Sxconp ‘Rerogt, wits APPENDIX, AND 
Inpex To THE First anv SsCOND 
REPORTS... swe ee tee ne C. 443 3 10 
be licrnen Home ae} Lords ; Cambridge 
lleges ; “Colleges; Monas- 
of Dominican Friars at Wood- 
chester, Duke of Bedford, Earl Spencer, 
&c. Scortanp. Aberdeen and St. 
Andrew’s Universities, &c. IRELAND. 
Marquis of Ormonde; Dr. Lyons, &c. 
1872 | Tamp Report, wira ApeENDIx AND INDEX C. 673 6 0 
a (1895) Enatanp. House of Lords ; Cambridge 
Colleges; Stonyhurst College; Bridg- 
water and other Corporations; Duke 
of Northumberland, Marquis of Lans- 
downe, Marquis of Bath, &c. Scot- 
LAND. University of Glasgow; Duke 
of Montrose, &c. Insnanp. Marquis of 
Ormonde ; Black Book of Limerick, &c. o 
1873 | Fourrs Report, wits Arrenpix. Parr I. C. 867 6 8 
Encianp. House of Lords; West- 
minster Abbey; Cambridge and 
Oxford Colleges ; Cinque Ports, Hythe, 
and other Corporations; Marquis of 
Bath, Earl of Denbigh, &c. ScoTuanp. 
Duke of Argyll, &c. Inznanp. Trinity 
College, Dublin; Marquis of Or- 
monde. 
1873 | Drrro, Pant If. Inpex .. ..  .. 
1876 | Furra Rerorr, wira Arrenpix. Paarl. 
Enatanp. House of Lords; Oxford and 
Cambridge Coll 3; Dean and 
Chapter of Canterbury; Rye, Lydd, 
and other Corporations; Duke of 
eure Marquis of Lansdowne, 
rat €holmg; y, Esq. &e. 
Scoritanp. Earl eens &e. 
1876 | Drrrg. Part If. Inpex .. .. .. 





C. 857-1 2 6 
C. 1432 7 0 


e 








C. 1432-1 3 6 


Price.” 
: 





1827 


1878 
(1893) 

1879 
(1895) 


1879 
(1895) 


188) 


1881 


1881 


1883 
{1895} 


eanan 


Sura Report, witn Arrenpix. Part I 
ENGLAND. House of Lords; Oxford and : 
Cambridge Colleges ; Lambeth Palace ; ; 
Black Book of the Archdeacon of Can- ° 
terbury ; Bridport, Wallingford, and | 
other Corporations; Lord Leconfield, | 
Sir Reginald Graham, Sir_ Henry 
Ingilby, &0. ScornanD. Duke of 
Argyll, Earl of Moray, &c. IRELAND. 
: Marquis of Ormonde. i 
| Drrro, Parr If. Impex .. -- ++ ++ 
| Suventa Rerort, wirn APPENDIX. Pant L 
| House of Lords; County of Somerset ; 
Earl of Egmont, Sir Frederick Gra- 
ham, Sir Harry Verney, &c. 
Drrro. Parr il. APPENDIX AND INDEX .- 
Duke of Atholl, Marquis of Ormonde, 
Sir 8. F. Livingstone, &e. 
Exanta Report, with APPENDIX 4ND 
Invex. Parr L oe ae 


Re-iseued, 1907, a8 Stationery Office 
publications— 
Report and Appendix, Part L, 
ction I. Price 68, 8vo :— 
Duke of Marlborough; Earl of Ports- | 
mouth; Earl of Jersey; House of 
Lords; Lord Emly; Ralph Bankes, 
: Esq., Geo. Wingteld Digby, Esq. ; 
| Royal College of Physicians ; Corpora- 
tion of Trinity House. i 
Report and Appendix, Part I., See- 
fon Se 80S ee 68, 8vo. :— 
' Magdalen ge, 3 tion 
of Pontefract; Lord Bray! ke 5 
: Viscount Arbuthnott; Earl of 
Glasgow; Miss Hamilton of Burns 
and Cochno; Alex. ©. Stuart, Esq., 
H of Eaglescarnie; Dean and Chapter 
of Canterbury ; Corporations of Chester 
and Leicester; The O’Conor Don, 
M.P.; Lord Talbot de Malahide ; 
| Marquis of Ormonde. 
Report and Appendix and Index. | 
| Part I. Section III. 1909. Price 
4s. 6d. 8vo :— 
Earl of Denbigh; Trinity College, : 
Dublin; Ewelme Almshouse; Queen - 
Anne’s Bounty; Edw. Hailstone, , 
Esq.; Church of St. Andrew, Wor- : 
cester; Bishop Bubtvith's Alms- | 
houses, Wells; Derry Diocesan Lib- | 
rary: G. H. Finch, Esq. ~ : 
Drrro. Part Il. APPENDIX AND INDEX. | 
Duke of Manchester. 
Re-issued, 1910, as a Stationery Office 
publication. Price 3s. 6d. _ 8vo. 
Drrro. Part Iil. Appenprx anp INDEX. 
Earl of Ashburnham. 
Nunta Report, with APPENDIX AND INDEX. 
Part... 6. ee ee ee eee 
St. Paul’s and Canterbury Cathedrals ; 
Eton College; Carlisle, Yarmouth, 
‘ Canterbyry, and Corpora- } 
tions, &c, * , 

















Cc. 
c. 


2102 
2340 


Cc. 


3040 


C. 3040-1 


C. 3040-ii 


C. 3773 


2340-1 | 





a. da. 
8 6 


oy 


116 
7 6 


: Out of 


| 
\ 


print, 


| Out of 


print, 


Out of 
print, 
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e * 
I" ec! 
: | No, of i i 
Date. = : Paper. Price. 
--. ne #: 7 
is be ! a a 
1$84 | Novra Report, ParrIl. Aprenpix anp; C. 3773-i 6 3 
(1895)! InpEx. - : 
i Encianp. House of Lords; Earl of | 
Leicester; C. Pole Gell, Alfred Mor- 
rison, Esqs., &c. Scorzanp. Lord 
Elphinstone, H. C. Maxwell Stuart, ' 
! Esq., &c. IRELAND. Duke of Leinster, ; 
Marquis of Drogheda, &c. i 
1884  Drirro. Parrill, Arpenpix anp Inpex .. , C. 3773-ii | Out of 
i Mrs. Stopford Sackville [re-issued, 1904, | | print. 
| revised and extended, as Vol. I., Cd. ! | 
\ 1892, Price 1s. 10d. 8vo.] ! 
| CALENDAR OF THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE 
| Maxrguis oF Satissury, K.G. (or CEcin | 
1883 | = -MSS.). 
(1895)' Parr I. 1306-1571 ase ie <t: ; 38 6 
1888 | Parr IT. 1572-1582 we Ra: ae | ; 38 6 
1889 Part III. 1583-1589 ww ww | 21 
1892 | Part IV. 1590-1594 rae te Cota “Se. » 241 
1894 Parr V. 1594-1596... a, Gaae 2 6 
1896 Parr Vi. 1596 Le ha fee eae Ge 2 8 
1899 | Parr VII. 1597 eh eh a es 2 8 
1899 Part VIII. 1598 Bt et i H ' 2 8 
1902 | Parr IX. 1599 OS ak, Bie we ' 23 
1904 | Parr X. ‘ 1600 aaty Re ot tte 2 3 
1906 | Part XI. 1601 nee Suse ls 210 
1910 | Parr XII. 1602 i, sis, So, vee 1 2 3 
1885 at ores Be ait Samed C. 4548 =| Out of 
e-issued, 1906, as a Stationery Office | print. 
; Publication. Price 6d.) ei | | 
This is introductory to the following | i 
APPENDICES AND INDEXES: i 
1885 (1.) Earl of Eglinton, Sir J. S. Maxwell, C. 4575 3.7 
{1895) Bart., and ©. S, H. D. Moray, C. F. 
} Weston Underwood, G.W. Digby, Esqs. | , 
1885 (2.) The Family of Gawdy .. .. .. | © 457Giii 1 4 
1885 |  (3.) Wells Cathedral «ss 5. 1. | GC. 4576-1 | Out of 
[Re-issued, 1906. revised and extended, | | print 
j as Cd. 2810. 28. 11d. 8vo.] 1 | 
1885 (4.) Earl of Westmorland; Capt. Ste- (. 4576 | Out of, 
wart; Lord Stafford; Sir N. W, | ! print 
Throckmorton ; Sir P. T, Mainwaring, | i 
Lord Muncaster, M.P., Capt. J. ¥. 
Bagot, Ear! of Kilmorey, Earl of Powis, } 
and others; the Corporations of H 
Kendal, Wenlock, Bridgnorth, Eye, | 
H Plymouth; the County of Essex ; | 
and Stonyhurst College. 
{Re-iseued. 1906, as a Stationery Office 
Publication. Price 6s.) ca 
1885 (5.) Marquis of Ormonde, Earl of Fingall, | C. 45761 2 10 
{1895) Corporations of Galway and Waterford, | 
Sees of Dublin and Ossory, the Jesuits { 
in Ireland. . i 
1887 (6.) Marquis of Abergavenny; Lord Braye;. {C. 5242 | 1 7 
G. F, Luttrell, P. P. Bouverie, W. ; H 
Bromley Davenport, R.T. Balfour, Eeqs. : : 
1887 | Exevente Report teen ge et ee | OC. 1060-Vi | 0 8 
This is introductory to the following | ! 
APPENDICES AND UNDE: : : i 
1887 (1) HE D.  Skrine, o* Salvetti| C. 5060 | 1 1 
Correspondence ; 
1887 {2.) House of Lords, 1678-1688 .. .. ©. 5060-i ' 2 0 
1887 (3.) Corporations of Southampton ani C.6080ii |; #1 8 
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1891 


1891 | 


1891 
1892 
1891 
1893 
1892, 


1892 | 


1892 
1893 


1893 
1893 


1896 


1894 
1894 
1894 | 


1894 





1896 


No. of 














et Paper. Price. 
’ a 
Eveventa Rerort: APrENDICES AND 
InDEXES—cont. > 
(4.) Marquess Townshend we ee ae) CG. 5060-ii1 26 
(5.) Earl of Dartmouth -. avat., “catee ass, C. 5060-iv 2 8 
{6.) Duke of Hamilton .. «. ©. 5060-v 1 6 
(7.) Duke of Leeds, Marchioness of , C. 5612 2 0 
Waterford, Lord Hothfield, &c. ; 
Badewater Trust Ofioe: Reading 
‘orporation, Inner Temple Library. 
| ‘Twenrrs Report . C. 5889 0 3 
This is introductory to the following — 
APPENDICES AND INDEXES: 
(1.) Earl Cowper, K.G. (Coke MSS., at C. 5472 27 
Melbourne Hall, Perby)- Vol. I. 
(2.) Ditto. Vol. IL % 1 C. 5613 25 
(3.) Ditto. Vol. ITI. * C. 5889-1 164 
(4.) Duke of Rutland, G6B. “vol. 1.” Cc. 5614 Out of 
(Re-issued, 1911, as a Stationery Office | print. 
Publication. Price 5s.) A 
(5.) Ditto. Vol. IL |. we ue | CG. 688 20 
(6.) House of Lords, 1689-1690 +. oe | GC. 588: 2 1b 
(7.) 8. H. le Fleming, Esq., of Rydal .. | C. 5889-iv Yul 
(8.) Duke of AtholeK.T. »EarlofHome | C. 6338 1 6 
{9.) Duke of Beaufort, K.G., Earl of C. 6338-1 2 6 
Donoughmore; J. H. Gurney, W. W. " : 
B. Hulton, R. W. Ketton, G A. | 
Aitken, P. V. Smith, Esqs.; Bishop 
of Ely ; Cathedrals of Ely, Gloucester, 
Lincoln and Peterborough; Corpora- 
tions of Gloucester, Higham Ferrers, | 
and Newark; Southwell Minster ; 
Lincoln District Registry. j 
(10.) First Earl of Charlemont. Vol. I. ©, 6338-ii | ltt 
Tutrternta Rerorr .. 0. 6827 ; #0 3 
This is introductory io the following i 
APPENDICES AND INDEXES: i 
(1.) Duke of Portland. Vol. I. 0.6474 = 33 0 
(2.) Ditto. Vol. IL. . + «se oe | C, 68271 5 2 0 
(3.) J. B. Fortescue, Esq., “of Drop- c. 6660 § 2 7 
more, Vol. I. 
(4.) Corporations of Rye, Hastings, and| C. 6810 264 
Hereford; Captain F. C. Loder- - 
Symonds; E. R. Wodehouse, M.P., | 
J. Dovaston, Esqs. ; Sir T. B. Leonard, 
Bart., Rev. W. D. Macray, and Earl 
of Dartmouth (Supplementary Report). 
(5.) House of Lords, 1690-1691 .. .. C. 6822 24 
(6.) Sir W. Fitzherbert, Bart.; the Cc. 7166 Lo 
Delaval Family, of Seaton Delaval ; 
Earl of Ancaster; General Lyttelton- 
Annesley. 
(1.) Earl of Lonsdale. | C7241 {2 
(8.) First Earl of Charlemont. Vol. ; ©. 7424 111 
Fourternts Report .. Cc. 7988 0 8 
This is introductory to the following | 
APPENDICES AND INDEXES: 
(1.) Duke of Rutiend, G.C.B, Vel. ITI. C. 7476 Luk 
(2.) Duke of Portland. Vol. a -*| C YOO § 2 8 
(3.) Duke of Roxburghe » Sir H. C., 7570 1 2 
Campbell, Bart.; Earl of Bee - 
more ; tess Do a fie! 
(4) Lord ease ules Cc. 7571 i = =2 10 
(5.) J. B. Fortescue, Esg., of ‘Droptnore. C. 7572 | 2 8 
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fia pas ' ——— Paste Price. 
i . i «ed, 
: FourTeentH Report: APPENDICES A¥D | : 
ve | INDExEs—cont. | < 
1895 | (6.) House of Lords, 1692-93 ..  . “ ©. 7578 El 
i (For continuation of the Manuscripts 
i of the House of Lords, see P. 30.) ° 
1895 | (7.) Marquis of Ormonde oi C. 7678 110 
1895 ! {8.} Lincoln, Bury St. Edmunds, “Hert- : C. 788! 5 
i ford and Great Grimsby Corporations ; 35 
Dean and Chapter of Worcester, and ! ' 
of Lichfield; Bishop’s Registry of | | 
Worcester. | 
1895 (9.) Earl of Buckinghamshire; Earl of , C. 7882 2 6 
Lindsey; Earl of Onslow; Lord | 
| Enly; T. J. Hare, Esq., J. Round, | 
Esq., M.P. | : 
1895 (10.) Earl of Dartmouth. Vol. TT. Amer- | C. 7883 | 2 9 
| ican Papers. | 
1899 | Firrsenra Report a i C. 9295 | O4 
This is introductory to the following 1 i 
APPENDICES AND INDEXES: | ! 
1896 (1.) Earl of Dartmouth. Vol. UI...) C. 8156 | 1 6 
1897 | ({2.) J. Eliot Hodgkin, Esq. . , ©. 8327 | 1 8 
1897 | (3.) Charles Haliday, Esq., of Dublin ; C. 8364 | 1 4 
| Acts of the Privy Council in Ireland, | 
1556-1571; Sir William Ussher’s | 
Table to the Council Book; Table to it 
| the Red Council Book. 
1897 {4.) Duke of Portland. Vol. IV. sate C. 8497 241 
1897 | (5.) Right Hon, ¥. J. Savile Foljambe .. C. 8550 0 
1897 (6.) Earl of Carlisle, Castle Howard fs C. 8551 3 6 
1897 | (7.) Duke of Somerset; Marquis of | C. 8552 1 9 
: Ailesbury ; Sir F. G. Puleston, Bart. | 
1897 | (8.) Duke of Buccleuch and Queens- C. 8553 14 
! berry, at Drumlanrig. Vol. I. 
1897 (9.) J. J. Hope Johnstone, Esq., of C. 8554 1] 
i Annandale. 
1899 | (10.) Shrewsbury and Coventry Cor- C. 9472 1 
porations; Sir H. O. Corbet, Bart., 
| Earl of Radnor, P. T. Tillard, J. R. | 
: Carr-Ellison, Andrew Kingsmill, Esqs. | H 
Manvuscrirts In THE WetsH LanauaGE : i 
1898 Vol. I. Lord Mostyn, at Mostyn Hall C. 8829 | ole 4 
1899 | Vol. I. PartII. W.R.M. Wynne, Esq., C. 9468 211 
i of Peniarth. ! 
1905 ; Vol. I. Part III. Peniarth. Sir T. | Cd. 2443 oF 
i Williams ; John Jones, Robert 
- Vaughan, Esgs. i 
1902 | Vol. If. Part I. Jesus College, Oxford; | Cd. 1100 1 9 
Free Library, Cardiff; Havod; Wrex- i 
ham; Lianwrin ; Merthyr ; Aberdar. j 
1903 | Vol. II. Part II. Plas Llan Stephan; ; Cd. 1692 18 
| Free Library, Cardiff. 
1905 ; Vol. II. Part III, Panton; Cwrtmawr .. | Cd. 2444 0 8 
1910 Vol. Il. Part IV. The British | Cd. 6353 1 0 
Museum. 
1899 | Manuscripts. Duke of Buccleuch and Queens-! ©. 9244 | 2 7 
iry, K.G., K.T., at Montagu House, i | 
Whitehall. Vol. I. | 
1903 | Ditto. Ditto. Vol. II. Part E .. .. .. | Cd. 930 110 
1903 | Ditto. Ditto. Vol. Il. Part I. | Cd. 930-1 | 212 
1903 | Ditto. Ditto. At nrig Castle. Vol. IL. | Cd. 18275 21 
1899 : Ditto. ? uess of Genoa K.P., at, ©. 9245 20 
Kilkenny Castle. Vol. II. i 
1000 | Ditto. ¢ Ditto. Indexto Vole TandIli i Cd. 4774 Oo M1 
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Date. . ——- | Paper | Price, 
: AI is 
| a | a. d. 
1902 | Manuscripts. Marquess of Ormonde, K.P., | Cd. 929 17 
| at Kilkenny Cant. New Series. Vol. I. | t rm 
1903 | Ditto. Ditto. » Ditto. Vol. II. Cd. 1691 : #172 
1904 | Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. Vol. IIE. Cd. 1963 2 0 
1906 | Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. Vol. IV. ..; Cd. 3008 , 3.0 
1908 Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. Vol. V,  .. ; Cd. 4116-2 10 
I9ll Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. Vol. VI... , Cd. 5288 2 6 
1912 . Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. Vol. VII. .. , Cd. 6255 2 6 
1904 . Ditto. Mrs. Stopford-Sackville. Vol. L Cd. 1892, 110 
1910 ; Ditto. Ditto. Vol. II. , Cd. 5088 | 1 6 
1899 ' Ditto. Duke of Portland, K.G. Vol. V.' C. 9466 2 9 
1901 : Ditto. Ditto. Vol. VI, with Index to , Cd. 676 2 9 
| Vols, IIL.-VI. | 
1901 | Ditto. Ditto. Vol. VII. Cd, 783 2 3 
1907 , Ditto. Ditto. Vol. VIII Cd, 3475 110 
1899 | Ditto. J.M. Heathcote, Esq. .. .. i ©, 9469 1 3 
1899 | Ditto. J. B. Fortescue, Esq. Vol. IIT. , ©, 9470 301 
1905 | Ditto. Ditto. Vol. IV. 1. 2... | Ca, 2233 | 2 6 
1906 | Ditto. Ditto. Vol. V. 2... °! ; Cd. 2811 | 2 4 
1908 | Ditto. Ditto. Vol. VI. oe ee oe : Cd. 3670 | 2 5 
1910 | Ditto. Ditto. Vol VI. .. .. .. .., Cd. 5290 | 111 
1912 | Dtto. Ditto. Vol. VIII. .. a ate ' Cd. 67320 2 oT 
1899 | Ditto. F, W. Leyborne-Popham, Esq. ..: C. 9471 | 1 6 
1900 . Ditto. Mrs. Frankland-Russell-Astley ... Cd. 282 | 2 0 
1900 Ditto. Lord Montagu of Beaulieu .. ... Cd. 288 | 1 1 
1900 | Ditto. Beverley Corporation .. .. .. | Cd. 284 1 0 
» 1901 | Ditto, Various Collections. Vol. I. Cor- ; Cd, 784 20 
porations of Berwick-on-Tweod, Burford | | 
| and Lostwithiel; Counties of Wilts and | 
| Worcester; Bishop of Chichester; Dean ! 
and Chapter of Chichester, Canterbury, , ¢ 
| _ and Salisbury. 
1903 | Ditto. Ditto. Vol. II. Sir Geo. Womb- | Cd. 932 2 4 
well, Duke of Norfolk, Lord Edmund | i 
Talbot (the Shrewsbury Papers), Miss | 
Buxton, Mrs. Harford and Mrs.’ Went- i 
worth of Woolley. 
1904 | Ditto. Ditto. Vol. ITI. T. B. Clarke- | Cd. 1964 16 
Thornhill, Esq., Sir T. Barrett-Lennard, 
:  Bart., Pelham R. Papillon, W. Cleverley ; 
; Alexander, Esqs. 
1907 : Ditto. Ditto, Vol. IV. Bishop of Salis- | Cd. 3218 19 
. bury; Bishop of Exeter; Dean and | 
i Chapter of Exeter; Earl of Leicester ; i | 
Sir W. Clayton, Bart.; Major Money- | | 
» » | Kyrle; F. H. T. Jervoise, Esq.; Glem- | i 
i ham Hall; Corporations of $olisbury, 
: | Orford, and Aldeburgh. i H 
1909 | Ditto. Ditto. Vol. V. Colonel Mordaunt | Cd. 4600 : 1 4 
| Hay of Duns Castle; Sir Archibald Hl 
| Edmonstone of Duntreath; Sir John | 
: _ Graham of Fintry, K.C.M.G. i 
1909 ; Ditto. Ditto. Vol. VL Miss M. Eyre ; Cd. 4382 23 
Matcham ; Captain H. V. Knox ; C. Wyke- | 
ham-Martin, K. B. Tighe, Esqs., Lord 
Oranmore and Browne. 
1902 | Calendar of the Stuart Manuscripta at | Cd. 927 211 
Windsor Castle, belonging to His Majesty 
the King. Vol L 
1904 | Ditto. Vol. IL... Cd. 2189 29 
1907 | Ditto. Vol IIR .. .. .. Cd. 3430 210 
1910 | Ditto. Vol. TV. 2... wk kw. Cd. 5046 29 
1912 | Ditto. Vol. V. sete ae eg ea BL | Cd, 6463 31 
1902 | Manuscripts. Colonel Davri Milne-Home, | Cd. 921 1 4 


of Wedderburn Castle, N.B. 
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! « No. of . 
5 Date. i —_—_ Paper. Price. 
ia € 
{ % 8. d. 
1904 | Manuscripts. Marquess of Bath, at Longleat, Cd, 2048 19 
Wiltshire. Vol I. 
1907 | Ditto. Ditto. Vol. IE .. .. .. ,. | Od. 3474 | “2 0 
1908 | Ditto. Ditto. Vol. III. (Prior Papers).. | Cd. 3849 25 
1904 | American Manuscripts in the Royal Institu- Cd. 2201 2 3 
tion of Great Britain. Vol. I. 
1906 | Ditto. Vol, W. .. .. .. we ee Cd. 2897 2 6 
1907 | Ditto. Vol. IT]. .. .. .. «eee Cd. 3669 lil 
1909 | Ditto. Vol. IV... i Cd. 4773 23 
1904 | SrxrzenTH Rerorr (containing a list of the | Cd. 2209 0 9 
owners of Manuscripts upon whose collec- 
tions Reports have been made to July, 
1904). 
1904 | Manuscripts. Earl of Mar and Kellie, | Cd, 2190 b anf 
at Alloa House, N.B. 
1905 | Ditto. Lady Du Cane Cd. 2367 2 6 
1905 | Ditto, Marquess of Lothian, at “Blickling Cd. 2319 22 
Ball. 
1905 | Ditto. Earlof Egmont. Vol.I. PartI... } Cd. 2318 18 
1905 | Ditto. Ditto. Vol. I. Part II. Cd. 2570 1 9 
1909 | Ditto. Ditto. Vol. II. +e ee | Cd, 4599 13 
1905 | Ditto. Duke of Rutland. Vol. IV. +» | Cd, 2606 29 
3906 | Ditto. Earl of Verulam .. ws +e | Cd. 2973 14 
1906 | Ditto. (Franciscan) at the Convent, Mer- Cd. 2867 14 
chants’ Quay, Dublin. 
1907 | Ditto. Dean and Chapter of Wells .. .. | Cd. 2810 211 
1907 | Ditto. _ Earl of Ancaster, at Grimsthorpe .. | Cd. 3429 an 7 
1907 | Szvenfzznra Report (containing a Listof | Cd. 3737 on 
the owners of Manuscripts upon whose 
collections Reports have been made to 
June, 1907. 
1911 | Manuscripts, Lord Polwarth. Vol.I. .. | Cd. 6289 | 211 
1911 | Ditto. Ear! of Denbigh, at Newnham | Cd. 5565 17 
Paddox, Warwickshire, Part V. 
1911 Pitt Lord Middleton, at Wollaton | Cd. 5567 3.0 
‘all. i 
1911 | Ditto. Pepys, Magdalene College, | Cd. 5721 17 
Cambridge. 
Manuscripts of the House of Lords, in con- 
tinuation of those published in the 
Appendices to the Fourteenth Report (6) 
on page 28, are now_ published as é 
Sessional Papers of the House of Lords; 
vizi— 
1900 | Vol. I. New Series. 1693-1695... H.L. (5) « 2 2 
1903 | Vol. If. Ditto. 1695-1697... | HL. (18) 29 
1905 | Vol. III. Ditto. 1697-1699... | HL. (1753 2 0 
1908 | Vol. IV. Ditto, 1699-1702. H.L. (7) 2 9 
1910 } Vol. V. Ditto. 1702-1704... HL. (62) 2 8 
1912 | Vol. VI. Ditto. 1704-1706... H.L. (142) 2 1 
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| No | 
Date. | of Chief Contents. No. of | Price. 
I 


‘Report: : Paper. 


| 

"| 

i | 
| 

| 

| 





a 
Letter from Lord Langdale to Lord | ©. 251 2. 6 
John Russell, submitting his views 
for the Management of the Public 
Records ; Treasury Minute 8 April, 
1839, thereon ; Mr. Black’s 
| Report of his Survey of the Welsh 
Records; &c. i‘ 
1841 2, Inventory of Records in the Tower of | C. 336 4 6 
London (First part) ;* Common 
Pleas; Doggett Rolls; Doggett 
Books, &c.; Specimen of the Toxt | 
of the proposed Calendar of the 
| . Patent olls s &e. | 
1842 3 | Inventories ; Tower of London, con- C. 406 3.46 
{ tinued; Index to the First, Second, 
2 and Third Reports of the Deputy 
lad Keeper; &e. i 
1843 4 | Weish Records; Inventories; Cal- . AT4 4 0 
endar of the Patent Book of Oliver } 
;_ and Richard Cromwell; &c. 
1844 5 | Inventories; — Forest proceedings ; CG. 553 40 
Proceedings of the Cunimissioner of 
Forfeited Estates ; Syllabus of the 
Antient Taxation of the Church of 
Ireland; &c. ' 
1845 6 | Inventories; Court of Ward and | ©. 625 ' 3 6 
Liveries; Index of Deeds, Evi- 
dences, &c.; Patent Rolls, con- 
tinued; Index to the Fourth, 
Fifth and Sixth Reports of the 
Deputy Keeper. 


1840 1 


2 


Q 


1846 7, Correspondence relating to the Report | C. 703 5 0 
7 upon the state of the Old Treasury + 
Records; Mr. Black’s Report on 
| the Records, Books, and Documents 
ad ' of the Treasury ; Inventories ; &c. 
1847, 8 | Slane Compensation; Treasury Re- | C. 814 3 0 


cords ; Catalogue of the Deeds of 
Surrender of certain Abbey or 
other Religious Foundations made 
in the reign of King Henry the 
Eighth, with a few of the reign of 
King Edward the Sixth ; &c. 
1848 9 | Inventories of Church Goods in the | C. 958 H 
reign of King Edward the Sixth ; | 
: Welsh Records ; Chronological List | 
| of the Judges, &c.; Treasury Re- i 
cords, Report on Mode of Printing 
the Domesday Book ; Index to the 
Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Reports i 
of the Deputy Keeper; &c. : 
1849, 10 | Ancient Compotuses of the Em/ ©. 1044 ° 3 6 
chequer, or, Calegdar Sf the ee eee 
Escheator’s Accounts and Inquisi- * 
tions among the Miscellaneous ~ 
Records 9f the Queen’s Remem- | 
brancer in the Exchequer efrom | 


a - & 











No. | 
Date.| of | Chief Contents. 
Report 

| 


No. of 
Paper. 


= ae el Ss, eee ge ered 





1 Henry VII. to the closing of each 
Series; Second Part of the In- 
ventory of Particulars for Grants 
% ‘preserved among the Records of the LS 
t late Augmentation Offs 3¢ &e. 6 j 
1850 11 Proceedings AGA wal . 1221 0 
1851 12 °Ditto .. .. . 1342 0 
1852 13 Welsh Records: “Correspondence r¢ re- . 1498 0 
; lating to the Records kept in the 
Castle at Chester; &c. 
1853 14 Further transfer of Treasury Records | C. 1663 0 6 
to the Public Record Office; &c. 
1854, 15 Proceedings C. 1777 0 3} 
1855! 16 Reports on the removal of Welsh | ©. 1941 1 0 
Records and Peveril Records ; 
| | Report on the Survey of Durham 1 
| 
| 
\ 
\ 
{ 
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Records; &c. 
Second Report on the removal of | C. 2104 0 6 
| Welsh Records ; &c. ! 
| List of Records removed from the | ©. 2230 0 6 
Tower of London to the General 
Record Repository, and Houses in 
Chancery Lane; &c. i 
List of Records removed from Carlton | ©. 2355 14 
| Ride and the Stone Tower at West- : 
| minster; &c. | 
1859 20 | List of Chancery and other Records | ©. 2525) | 
j removed from the Tower of London, 
, Rolls Chapel, &c.; List of Welsh ia 

Records; Regulations for the 
Gratuitous Admission of Literary 

| Inquirers ; &c. 
1860 | 21 | Lists of Welsh Records; List of Par- | C. 2678 09 
| liamentary Writs and Returns : 

i 





removed from the Petty Bag Office ; 
&e. 

List of Records of the Courts of | ©. 2808 | 0 9 
Common Law, &c., removed from | 
various Offices; Inventory of ! 

Court Roll of the Lordship of 
Ruthin or Diffrencloid; Colonial 
. Documents; &e. i : 
1862 23 | Ditto .. .. .. -. + ve +. | OG 2070 Out of 
i Hi print 

1863 24 Ditto .. 6. ee ee ee ee ee | OG, 8142 Out of 

print, 

1864 26 | Calendar of Crown Leases, 33-38 Hen. | C. 3318 Out of 

i VIIi.—Calendar of Bills and An- print 
swers, &c., Hen. VIIL.—Ph. and 
Mary for Cheshire and Flintshire. 
—tlist of Lords High Treasurer 
and Chief Commissioners of the 
| Treasury, from Hen. VU. 

1865 26 | List of Plans annexed to Inclosure C. 3492 . Out of 

Awards, 31 Geo. II.-7 Will. IV.— : print. 
Calendar of Privy Seals, &c., for 
Cheshire and Flintshire, Hen. VL- 
Eliz.—Calendar of Writs of General 
Livery, &c., for Cheshire, Eliz.— 
Charles I.—-Calendar of Deeds, &c., 
on the Chester Plea Rolls, Hen. Iti, 
and Edw. I. 

1866-27 - List of Awards of Inclosure Commis- C. 3717 Out of 

sioners —References to Charters in print. 

the Cérte tiquee and the Con- 
firmation Rotis of Ghancery, Ethel- 

: bert of Kent-James I.—Calendar ! 

of Deeds, &c., on the Chester Piles, I | 
Rolls, Edw. TL : 


1861-22 
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Paper. 








No. 
Date.| of 

Report 
186%"| 28 
1868 | 29 
1869 | 30 
a 
1870 | 31 
1871 | 32 
1e7P) 

ae: 
1872 | 33 

| 
1873 | 34 
1874} 35 








Calendar of Fines, Cheshire and Flint- 
shire, Edw, I—Calendar of Deeds, 
&c., on_the Chester Plea Rolls, 
Edw. IIL. 

Table of Law Terms, from the 
Norman Conquest to 1 Will. IV. 


Calendar of Royal Charters.—Calen- i 


dar of Deeds, &c., on the Chester 
Plea Rolls, Richard I.-Henry VIL. 
—Durham Records, Letter and 
Report. 


| 
Duchy of Lancaster, Records, Inven- 


tory—Durham Records, Inventory. 
—Calendar of Deeds, &c., on the 
Chester Plea Rolls, Hen. VOI.— 
Calendar of Decrees of Court of 
General Surveyors, 34-38 Hen. VIII. 
—Calendar of Royal Charters.— 
State Pi Office, Calendar of Docu- 
mente relating to the History of, to 
1800.—Tower of London. Index to 
Documents in custody of the Con- 
stable of.—Calendar of Docketa, 
&c., for Privy Seals, 1684-1711.— 
Report of the Commissioners on 
Papers.—Venetian Ciphera. 

Duchy of caster Records, Calen- 
dar of Royal Charters.—Durham 
Records, lendar of Chancery 
Enrolments, Cursitor’s Records,— 
List of Officers of Palatinate of 
Chester, in Cheshire and Flint- 
shire, and North Wales.—List of 
Sheriffs of England, 13 Hen. I. to 
4 Edw. IIL. 

Part I—Report of the Commis- 
sioners on Carte Papers.—Calen- 
darium Genealogicum, 1 & 2 Edw. 
II.— Durham Records, Calendar 
of Cursitor’s Records. Chancery 
Enrolments.—Duchy of Lancaster 
Records, Calendar of Rolls of the 
Chancery of the County Palatine. 

Part II.— Charities; Calendar of 
Trust Deeds enrolled on the Close 
Rolls of Chancery, subsequent to 
9 Geo. IT. 


Duchy of Lancaster Records, Calendar 


of Rolls of the Chancery of the 
County Palatine.—Durham Re- 
cords, Calendar of the Cursitors’ 
Records, Chancery Enrolments.— 
Reports on the Shaftesbury Papers. 
Venetian ‘Transcripts. — Greek 
Copies of the Athanasian Creed. 

Durham Records, Calendar of the 
Cursitors’ Records, Chancery En- 
rolments.—Supplementary Report 
on the Shaftesbury Papers. 

Duchy of Lancaster Recorés, Calen- 
dar of Ancient Charters or: Granta. 
—Palatinate of Lancaster; In- 
ventory and Lists of Documents 
transferred to the Public Record 
Office,—Durham Records, Calendar 





C. 3839 


C. 4012 


C. 4165 


©. 187 


C. 374 


C. 374-1, 


Cc. 620 


C. 728 








Out of 
print, 


Out of 
print, 


Out of 
print, 


Out of 
print, 


Out of 
print. 


Out of 
print, 


: Out of 


prini 





© .| No 
Date.|_ of 
|Report} 





Chief Contents. 


No.¢of 
Paper. 
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wr 


1875 | 36 


1976 | 37 | 


1876 | — 
é 


1877; 38 


1878; 39 | 


1879 | 40 


1880 | 41 





1881 | 42 





. 
é 
: 

4 


ra 


of Cursitors’ Records.—Chancery 

+ Enrolments,—Second Supplemen- 
tary Report on the Shaftesbury 
Papers. 

Durham Records, Calendar of the 
Cursitor’s Records, Chancery En- 
rolmente.—Duchy of Lancaster Re- 
cords; Calendar of Ancient Charters 
or Grants.—Report upon Doeu- 
ments in French Archives relati 
to British History.—Calendar o! 
Recognizance Rolls of the Pala- 
tinate of Chester, to end of reign of 
Hen, IV. 

Part I.—Durham Records, Calendar 
of the Cursitor’s Records, Chancery 
Enrolments.—Duchy of Lancaster 
Records, Calendar of Ancient Rolls 
of the Chancery of the County 
Palatine.—List of French Ambas- 
sadors, &c. in England, 1509-1714. 


: Part Il.—Calendar of Reco; nce 


Rolls of the Palatinate of ter 5 
EE choy usr, Hecords, Catalogne of 
.chequer logne of oO} 

Syed ORbete tt Depostti 
ct., cS ee 
taken by Commigsion, 1 Eliz. to 
end of James I.—List. of Represen- 
tative: Beers for Scotland and Ire- 

a 

Calendar of 
the Palatinate of Chester, 1 Hen. 
VIII.—11 Geo, IV.— Exchequer Re- 
cords, Calendar of Depositions 
taken by Commission, Charles I.— 
Duchy of Lancaster Records; Cal- 
endar of Lancashire Inquisitions 
post Mortem, &c.—Third Supple- 

mentary Report on the Shatteebury 
Papers.—List of Despatches wot 


French Ambassadors to England, | 


1609-1714. 


Calendar of Depositions-taken by | 


Commission, Commonwealth — 
James II. — Miscellaneous Re- 
cords of, Queen's Remembrancer 
in the Exchequer.—Durham Re- 
cords, Calendar of the Curaitors’ 
Records, Chancery Enrolments. 
Calendar of Duchy of Lancaster 


Patent Rolls, 5 Ric. I1.—2I Hen. ; 


VIL. 


| Calendar of Depositions taken by 


Commission, William and Mary to 
George I—Calendar of Norman 
Roils, Hen. V., Part 1.—List of 
Calendars, Indexes, &c., in the 
Public Record Office on 31st De- 
cemberg 1879. 


izance Rolls of 





Cilendar of Df&positipns taken by . 


Commission, II.—Calendar { 
of Norman Rolls, Hen. V., Pat Ir 


i, 


Cc. 1301 


Q. 1544 


C. 1544-4, 


©, 1747 


C. 2658 


C, 2972 








! 
i 


fa a. 


Out df 
print. 


Out of 
print. 


Out of 


-” 


. Outof 


print. 


Out of 
print 


Ow of 
print, 


4 0 





Date. 
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Chief Contents. 
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1883 


1884 


1885 


1986. 


43 


44 


45 


46 


47 





1887 


1888 


1889 
1890 | 
1891 | 
1892 
1893 
1894 | 
1895 
1896 ; 





48 


49 


WOT > 58 


{ 
t 





oN 
and Glossary:—-Calendar of Patent 
Rolla, ? Edw. I. Transcripts from 
Paris. 

Calendar of Privy Seals, &c., 1-7 
Charles I.—Duchy of Lancaster 
Records, Inventory of Court Rolls, 
Hen, III.—Geo. IV. Caléndar of 
Privy Seals, Ric. 11.—Calendar of 
Patent Rolls, 2 Edw. I.—Fourth 
Supplementary rt on the Shaf- 
tesbury Papers.—Transcripts from 
Paris.—Report on Libraries in 
Sweden.—Report on Papers re- 
lating to English History in the 
State Archives, Stockholm.—Re- 

rt on Canadian Archives. 

Caléadar of Patent ‘Rolls, 3 Edw. I. 
—Durham Cursitors’ Re- 
cords, Inquisitions fot Mortem, 
&c.—Calendar of ach Rolls, 
1-10 Hen. V.—Report from Venice. 
+-Transcripts trom Paris.—Report 
from Rome. : 


Duoby of Lancaster Records, Inven- 
tory of Ministers’ and Receivers’ 
Accotinta, Edw. I—Geo. HI.— 
Durhani Reco) Cursitors’ Re- 
cords, Inquisitions Post Mortem, 
&c.—Calendar of Diplomatic Docu- 
ments.—Transcripts from Paris. 

from Rome and Stock- 
holm.—Report on Archives of 


Denmark, &c.—Transcripta from }:. 


Venice.—Calendar of Patent Rolls; 
4 Edw. I. 

Presentations to Offices on the Patent 
Rolls, Charles I1.—Transeripte from 
Paris. Reports from Rome,— 
Second Report on Archives of Den- 
mark, &c.—Calendar of Patent 
Rolls, 5 Edw. I.—Catalogue of 
Venetian Manuscripts bequeathed 
by Mr. Rawdon Brown to the 
Public Record Office. 

Transcripts from Paris—Third Report 
on Archives of Denmark, &¢.— 
List of Creations of Peers and 
Baronets, 1483-1646.—Calendar of 
Patent Rolls, 6 Edw. I. 

Calendar of Patent Rolls, 7 Edw. I.— 
Calendar of French Rolls, Henry VI. 
—Calendar of Privy Seals, &c., 
8-11 Charles I.—Calendar of Diplo- 
matic Documents.—Schedules of 
Valueless Documents. 

Calendar of Patent Rolls, 8 Edw. L— 
Index to Leases and Pensions 
Augmentation Office).—Calendar 
of Star Chamber ings. 

Calendar of Patent Rolls, 9 Edw. I. .. 

Proceedings... ..  . eee 

Ditto .. ww . 

Ditto .6 2... 

Ditto ~.. 5 ; 

Ditto. 
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C. 7079 
C. 7444 
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2 No. N 
Date. |_ of Chief Contents. Povor Price. 
Report, [aan fee 
pie = ss ae 
ie Se be 
1898 | 59 | Proceedings... -. -. ec. | C. 8906 454 
1899 | 60 | Ditto .. .. .. .. : C. 9366 01 
1900 | 61 [Ditto .. .. .. ee ee we Cd. ‘245 02 
1901 | 68: \ Ditto gi. Ge dar ee we wes Cd. 617 01 
1902 | 63 | Ditto .. .. .. .. : Cd. 1141 01 
1903 | 64 | Ditto .. .. .. .. o ; Cd. 1620 Oo -1 
1904| 65 | Ditto .. .. .. 6. - : Cd. 2129 O01 
1905 | 66 | Ditto .. .. .. .. « A Cd. 2536 01 
1906 | 67 | Ditto .. 1... we ee ; Cd. 2962 01 
1907 | 68 | Ditto .. .. .. .. .. : Cd. 3439 01 
1908 | 69 | Ditto .. 6... -. ee : Cd. 4062 01 
1909 | 70 | Ditto .. .. .. .. e. : Cd. 4624 01 
1910 | 71 | Ditto 2... 6. 0... Cd. 518i 01 
1911 | 72 | Ditto Cd. 5722 ol 
1912 | 73 | Ditto | Cd. 6160 01 
Indexes to Printed Re; fort rts, viz. — 
Reports 1-22 (1840-1861) (bound) . - 10 0 
»» 23-39 (1862-1878)... .. _ 2 0 
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SCOTTISH RECORD PUBLICATIONS. 


(Orner Works RELATING TO SCOTLAND WILL BE FOUND AMONG THE PuBLICA- 
TIONS OF THE RECORD CoMMISSIONERS, see pp. 20-21.] ~ 
es a aa at . 

1. Caroniciis oF THE Picrs AND Scots, AND OTHER EARLY MEmoriarg OF 
~Scorrisn History. (Out of print.) 

2. Lep@rr oF ANDREW HaLyBurTon, CoNSERVATOR OF THE PRIVILEGES OF 
THE ScotcH NatTiom IN THE NETHERLANDS (1492-1503); TOGETHER 
WITH THE Booxs or CusToMS AND VALUATION OF M#RCHANDISES 911 

COTLAND, 1612.7 Edited by C. INNES. 102, 

3. Documents Intusrrative or tHe History or ScoTLaAND FRoM THE? 
Dears or Kine ALEXANDER THE THIRD TO THE ACCESSION OF ROBERT 
Brucsg, from original and authentic copies in London, Paris, Brussels, 
Lille, and Ghent. Edited by the Rev. J. SrevENson. 2 Vols. 10s, each, 

4, Accounts or THE Lorp Hiea Treasurer or Scornanp. Vol. L., 

473-1498. Edited by T. Dioxson; Vol. 11., 1500-1504, Vol. III., 
1506-1507. Vol. IV., 1507-1513. Vol. V., 1515-1538. Vol. VI, 
1531-1538. Vol. VIL, 1538-1541. Vol. VIII, 1541-1546. Vol, IX., 
1546-1551. Edited by Sir J. B, Paun. 102. each. 

5. Recister oF THE Privy Councit or ScorLanD. Vol. L., 1545-1569. 
Vol. IL, 1569--1578. Edited and arranged by J. H. Burron, LL.D. ; 
Vol. III., 1578-1585, Vol. 1V., 1585-1592. (Out of print.) Vol. V., 
31592-1599, Vol. VI., 1599-1604, Vol. VIL, 1604-1607, Vol. VIII, 
1607-1610. Vol. IX., 1610-1613, Vol. X., 1613-1616. Vol. XI, 
1616-1619. Vol. XII, 1619-1622. Vol. XIII., 1622-1625. Vol. XIV., 
Addenda, 1545-1625. Edited by D, Masson, LL.D. 165s. each. 

5a. Ditto, Second Series. Vol, I., 1625-1627. Edited by D, Masson, LL.D. ; 
Vol. II., 1627-1628, Vol. ILL, 1629-1630. Vol. IV., 1630-1632. 
Vol. V., 1633-1635. Vol. VL, 1635-1637. Vol. VIL, 1638-1643, 
Vol, VIIL, 1544-1660. Edited by P. H. Brown, M.A.. LL.D. 158, eash, 

5b. Ditto, Third Series. Vol. I., 1661-1664, Vol. II., 1665-1669. Vol. III., 
1669-1672. Vol. IV., 1673-1676. Vol. V., 1676-1678. Edited and 

abridged by P. H. Brown, M.A., LL.D. 158, each. ~ 

9 Rorur Scaccann Recom Scororum. Tum Excutqurr Roris oF 

Scorzanp. Vol. I, 1264-1359. Vol. IL, 1359-1379. Vol. IIL, 

ie 1379-1406, Vol. IV., 1406-1436. Vol. V., 1437-1454, Vol. VL, 
1455-1460. Vol. VIL, 1460-1469. Vol. VIIL., 1470-1479. Vol. IX., 
1480-1487. Addenda, 1437-1487. Vol. X., 1488-1496, Vol. XI., 
1497~1501. Vol. XII, 1502-1507. Vol. XIII, 1508-1513. Vol. XIV., 
1513-1522. Vol. XV., 1523-1529, Vol. XVI., 1529-1536, Vol. XVIL, 
1637-1542. Vol XVIII., 1543-1556, Vol. XIX., 1557-1567. Vol. XX., 
1568-1579. Vol. XXI., 1580-1588. Vol XXIL, 1589-1594. 
Vol, XXIIL, 1595-1600. Hdited by J. Sruarnt, LL.D. (Vol. L); 
G. Burner (Vols. I. to XIL.); G. Burwerr and 40. J. G. Mackay 
(vol. AU and XIV.); and G. P. McNeil (Vols, XIV. to XXIIL.) 
10s. 

7. CarenDaR or Documents Reatina to ScoTLAND, preserved in the 
Public Record Office. Edited by J. Bary. Vol. I., 1108-1272. Vol. IL, 
1272-1307. Vol. IL, 1307-1357. Vol. IV., 1357-1509. 158. each, 

8. REeGisteR oF THE GREAT SEau oF Scoruanp. Vol. L, 1306-1424, New 
Edition, to which are added Indoxes and remains of the lost Charter 
Rolls. Vol. II., 1424-1513. Vol. TII., 1513-1546. Vol. IV., 1546- 

~ * 1580. Vol. V., 1580-1593. Vol. VI., 1593-1608, Vol. VII, 1609- 
1920. Vol. VIII, 1620-1633. Vol. IX., 1634-1651. Vol. X., 
1652-1659. Edited by J. M. Tuomson, LL.D. (Vol. I.); 
J. B. Pav (Vol. IL); J. B. Paut and J. M. Tomson (Vol. LIL); 
J. M. Tomson (Vols. IV. to IX.); J. H. Srevenson, M.A., and 
W. K. Dickson, M.A. (Vol. X.). 153. each, : 

9, Tue Hamirron Papers. Letters and Papers illustrating the Political 
Relations of England and Scotland in the XVIth Century. Formerly 
in the possession of the Dukes of Hamilton, now in the British Museum. 
Edited by J. Bars. Vol. I., 1532-1543 ; Vol. L., 1543-1590. 15a. each, 

10. Borpers of ENaLaNp aNnD Scotianp. Calendar of Letters and 

Papers relating to the Affairs of the. Preserved in Her Majesty’s 

Public Record Office, London. Edited by J. Ban. Vol. I, 1560— 
1594; Vol. IJ, 1595-1603. 15s. each. 

ll. Stare Parers Renatme ro ScoTtanp anp Many, QugEN oF Scots. 
Calendar of, 1547-1603. Vol. 1, 1547-1563, Vol. II, 1563-1569. 
Edited by J. Baty; Vol. IIL, 1969-167]. Vol. IV., 1571-1674, 
Vol. V., 1574-1581. Vol. VI, 168h1583.° Edited bg W. K. Bovp. 


15a, each, a 

12, GuipE To THE Pu3Lic Recorps or Scornanp. By M» Livinestrone, 
LS.0. 1905. + 38. (Out of print.) x 

13. REGISTER OF THE Szat or Scorrayp. Vol. I., 1488-1529. Edited 


by, M. Livinastonsg, LS.0. 15s, 5 
Fac-sIMILzs oF rus Narionat MSS. or Scotpanp.~. Parts L, I. and IIl, 
= % Qis. each. 
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Pints IRISH RECORD PUBLICATIONS. 





1. CALENDAR oF THE Parent AND Ciosz Ronis or CHANCERY IN 
e,  Ipevanp, Henry VIII., Epwarp VIC, Many anp ELizaperu,- 
AND FOR THE IsT TO THE 8TH YEAR OF GaaRtEs J. Hevied by 

° J.Morrin. Vols. I. and ITI. 11s. each. (Vol. IE. Out of print.) 

2, ANcrenT Laws anv InsTITUTES OF IRELAND. 

Vols. I., II., III., Senchus Mor. Vols. IV., V. Brehon Laws. 
Vol. VI. Glossary. 10s. each. (Vol. 11. Out of pring.) 

3. ANNALS or UxsrerR. Otherwise Annals of Senat, a Chronicle of 
Trish Affairs from 431-1131, 1155-1541. With Translation and 
Notes. Vol. I., 431-1056. Edited by W. M. Hennessy. Vol. II., 
1057-1131, 1155-1378; Vol. III., 1379-1541; Vol. IV., Intro- 
duction and Index. Edited by B. MacCarruy, D.D. 10s. each. 

4, CHarTs, Priviteais, eT ImmuNitTaTEs, being transcripts of Charters 
and Privileges to Cities, Towns, Abbeys, and other Bodies Cor- 
porate. 18 Henry II. to 18 Richard II. (1171-1395). Printed 
by the Irish Record Commission, 1829-1830. 52. 

6. Jusricrany Rowts, or PROCEEDINGS IN THE COURT OF THE 
JUSTICIAR OF IRELAND. 23rd to 31st years of Epwarp I. 1295- 
1303. Edited by J. Mints. 15s. 

6. SraTuTEs AND ORDINANCES, and Acts oF THE PARLIAMENT OF 
Ineranp. Kine Joun to Henry V Edited by H. F. Berry, 
M.A. 108, Continued by 

Statute Rois oF THE ParuramMentT oF Inexanp. Vol. IL., 
Henry VI. 10s. Snax, 


a a 
Fac-stmibes oF NationaL Manuscripts or IRELAND, FROM THE 
EARLIEST EXTANT SPECIMENS TO 1719. dited by J. T. Grtbert. 


Parts I., II. and III. 20. 2. each; Part IV.—I. 51. 6s.; Part 
IV.—2. 41. 10s. 


This work forms a comprehensive Paleographic Series for 
Ireland. It furnishes characteristic specimens of the docu- 
ments which have come down from each of the classes which, 
in past ages, formed principal elements in the population of 
Ireland, or exercised an influence in her affairs. ith these 
reproductions are combined fac-similes of writings connected 
with eminont personages or transactions of importance in the 
annals of the country to the early part of the eighteenth century. 

The specimens have been reproduced as nearly as possible in 
accordance with the originals, in dimensions, colouri: and 
general appearance. Characteristic examples of styles of writing 
end caligraphic ornamentation are, as far as practicable, 
associated with subjects of historic and linguistic infergst. 
Descriptions of the various manuscripts are given by the tditor 
in the Introduction. The contents of the specimens are fully 
elucidated and printed in the original languages, opposite 
to the Fac-similes—line for line—without contractions—thus 
facilitating reference and aiding effectively those interested in 
paleographic studies. 

In the work are also printed in full, for the first time, many 
original and important historical documents. 

Part I. commences with the earliest Irish MSS. extant. 

Part Il. From the Twelfth Century to 1299. 

Part Ill. From 1300 to end of reign of Henry. VIII. 

Part IV.—l. From reign of Edward VI. to that of James I. 

In part IV.—2 the work is carried down to the early part 
of the eighteenth century, with Index to the entire publication. 


AcCouNT OF Fac-SIMILES OF NaTiIonaL Manuscripts oF IRELAND. In 
one Vol., with Index. 40s. Or separately: Parts I. and II 
togethef, 9. 6d.;"Part#. ly. 6d.; Part Ill. 1s.; Part IV.— 
1. 2s.; Part IV.—2. 28. 6d. 

’ 
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ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE DEPUTY KEEPER 
OF THE PUBLIC RECORDS, IRELAND. °* 








~‘ 
* NQNo. | No. of a 
Date. | *of | Thief Contents, Pat 7 Price. , 
Report] per. 
| ! 

& a, 

1869 1 ! Contents of the Principal Record Re- C. 4157 Out of 

; positories of Ireland in 1864.— print. 


Notices of Records transferred } 
from Chancery Offices.—Irish State : 

; Papers presented by Philadelphia 
| _ Library Company. 

1870 2 | Notices of Records transferred from C. 137 Out of 
Chancery, Queén’s Bench, and print, 
Exchequer Offices.—Index to 
Origin: Deeds received from 
Master Litton’s Office. : 

1871 3 | Notices of Records transferred from Cc. 329 Out of 
Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and print, 
Exchequer Offices.—Report on J. F. 
Furguson’s MSS.—Exchequer In- e 


dices, &c. 

1872 4 | Records of Probate Registries a ©. 515 Out of 

print. 

' Notices of Records from Queen’s C. 760 0 8 
» Bench Calendar of Fines and Re- 

a coveries of the Palatinate of Tip- 
perary, 1664-1715.—Index to Re- 
ports to date. 

Notiees of Records transferred from C. 963 Out of 
Chancery, Queen’s Bench, and print, 
Common Pleas Offices.—Report 
respecting “‘ Facsimiles of National 
MSS. of Ireland.” —List of Chancery 
Pleadings (1662-1690) and Calendar 
to Chancery Rolls (1662-1713) of 
Palatinate of Tipperary. 

1875 7 | Notices of Records from Exchequer C. 1175 Out of 

end Admiralty Offices.—Calendar print. 

and Index to Fiants of Henry VIII. 

1876,, 8 | Calendar and Index to Fiants of Cc. 1469 Out of 


o 


1874 6 


Edward VI. print, 
1877 | 9 + Index to the Liber Munerum Publi- C. 1702 |. Out of 
Nd | corum Hiberniz.— Calendar and print, 


Index to Fiants of Philip and Mary. 
1878 | 1@ | Index to Deputy Keeper's 6th, 7th, C. 2034 | Out of 


8th, 9th, and 10th Reports, print, 
1879} 11 Calendar to Fiants of Elizabeth (1558- Cc. 2311 Out of 
1570). print, 
1880 12 Calendar to Fiants of Elizabeth, con- C. 2583 Out of 
tinued (1570-1576). print 
1881 13 Calendar to Fiants of Elizabeth, con- Cc. 2929 ; #1 5 


tinued (1576-1583). 
1882 | 14 | Reportof Keeper of State Papers con- C. 3215 0 63 
taining Catalogue of Common- 
wealth Books transferred from 
Bermingham Tower, 
1883 15 Calendar to Fiants of Elizabeth, con- C. 3676 ro 
tinued (1583-1586).—Index to De- 
puty Keeper's 11th, 12th, Ajth, 14% 
and 15th Reports. a) we 
1884 | 16 | Calendar to Fiants of EXzabet®, con-| ©, 40¢2 1 6 
tinued (1586-1595). ~ 














a “4 


a + 





. 





- | No. i i 
Dette. |_ of Chief Contents. ine 
‘Report 7 Pers 
mi ane (ee mt ra d. 
885 | 17 | Report on Iron Cheat of Attaindey | C. 4487 6 
° following after 1641 and 1688.— 
'* Queen’s Bench Calendar to Fiants 
of Elizabeth, continued (1596-1601). 
1886 | 18 | Calendar to Fiants of Elizabeth, con- C. 4755 





tinued (1601-1603). Memorandum : 
on Statements (1702) and Declarons 
(1713-14) of Huguenot Pensioners. 

Notice of Records of Incumbered and Cc. 5185 
Landed Estates Courts.—Report of 
Keeper of State Papers, containing 
Table of Abstracts of Decrees of 
Innocence (1663), with Index. 

1888 |} 20 | Calendar to Christ Church Deeds C. 6535 

| in Novum Registrum, 1174-1684. 

Index to 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, and 

20th Reports. 

1889 | 21 | Index to Calendars of Fiants of the C. 5835 

* reign of Queen Elizabeth. Letters 

A—C. 

-1890 | 22 | Catalogue of Proclamations, 1618- C. 6180 
1660. 

Index to Fiants of Elizabeth, D—Z. | C. 61804. 

Catalogue of Proclamations, 1661- C. 6504 

¢1767,.—Calendar to Christ Church 
Deeds, 1177-1462. 

1892; 24 Catalogue of Proclamations, 1767- C. 6765 

1875. Contents of the Red Book 

of the Exchequer. Calendar to 

Christ Church ‘Deeds, 1462-1602. 

1893 | 26 | Regulations respecting State Papers. C, 7170 

Instructions for Parochial Cus- 

todians. Index to 2lat to 25th 

Reports. 

1894 | 26 | Abstract of Antrim Inquisition, C. 7488 

3 James L, Bankruptcy cords, 

1857-1872; Early Plea Rolls to 

51 Edward III. 

| Index to the Act or Grant Books, and | C. 7488-i. 

i to Original Wills, of the Diocese of 

Dublin to the year 1800. 

1895 | 27 | Records from Courts and Offices trans- C. 7802 
ferred to, and deposited at, the 
Public Record Office in Ireland. 

Index to Calendars of Christ Church C. 8080 
Deeds, 1174-1684, contained in tas 
Appendices to 20th, 23rd, and 24th 
Reports. 

1896 | 28 | (1.) Report on the Early Plea Rolls, C. 8163 

continued from 61 Edward III.; 

, (2.) Table showing present Custodies 

t of Parochial Records. 

1897 29 | Copyand Translation of Five Instru- C, 3567 

ments of Record in the Public 

Record Office of Ireland, written in 

| the Irish Character and Tongue, 

} 1584-1606. 

1898 | 30 | Report on MSS. of Sir T. Phillips’ C. 9030 

Library ; Index to Deputy Keeper’s 

26th to Oth Reports. 

*, Report of Proceguings, and Appendix C, 9478 

* ay Correciiona to tits ‘Addenda to 

e| the Dublin Grants Index jn 

3 .. Appendix to the 26th Report ; 

7: (2.) Notes on the Departmental Leters ‘4 

and Offcisi Papers, 1760-1789. 


1887 19 


1891 | 23 


1896 — 


1899; 31 
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N ii 
01 
Report! 


2 


Date. Chief Contente, 


a 


No. of 
Paper, 


# Price. 





SA! Index to Nhe Act or Grant Book and 
Origg Wills of the Diocese of 
Dublin from 1800-1858, 

32 | Report of Proceedings aud Appendix. 


| = 


1900 


transferred prior to 1900. 


1901 | 33 | Report of Proceedings and Appendix 


, (1.) Notes on Manuscript Volumes 
|  ¢onnected with the Irish Revenue, 
the Court of Trustees of Forfeited 


f | Earl Annesley ; 
; {2.) Report on the Books of the 
| Treasury and Accounting Depart- 
} _ ments in Ireland. 
1902 | 34 | Report of Proceedings and Appendix 
i (1.) List of Maps presented by Com- 
missioners of Woods he ara 
; (2.) Report on Register re) lar 
Marriages, 1799-1844, 
1903 | 35 | Report on Proceedings and Appendix 
(1.) Reguletiens a8 to access to Mili- 


rds 5 
( 2) Records found in former Record 


CO 5 
| (3.) Catalogue of Accounts in the Pi; 
Rolls of Trish 
1904 | 36 | Re of Proceedings and Appendix 
talogue of Acounts in the Pipe 
Rolls of the Irish Exchequer,1 to 12 
Edward I. 
37: Report of Proceedings and Appendix 
j; Catalogue of Accounts in the Pipe 
Rolls of the Iriah Exchequer, 
: 15-22 tates I. a - 
38 | Report of Proceedings and A pendix 
(1.) Rules for edmission to ie use of 
| the Records ; 
| {2.) Catalogue of Accounts in the Pipe 
Rolls of the Irish Exchequer, 25 to 
| 83 Edward I, 
1507 | 39 | Report of Proceedings and Appendix. 
ae Catalogue of Accounts in the Pipe 


1905 





1906 


. = Edward II. 

1908 w 40 | Report of Proceedings and A pendix 

: P (i.) Report on certain Records trans- 
ve ferred from former Land Estates 
! Record Office ; 

i (2.) Index to Reports XX XI.-XL,. 

| Report of Proceedings and A; pendix 
(1.) List of Parishes for which Regis- 


1909; 41 


Record Office. 

(2.) List of Parishes for which Returns 
to Visitations supply deficiencies in 
Parish i 


1910 | 42 | Report of Proceedings and Appendix 
(1.) Catalogue of Accounts in the Pipe 

Rolls of the Irish Exchqquer, %2 to 
19 Edward IT: ‘oe 

(2.)} Memorandum ‘Yon  Cathplic 
Qualification Rolls.” 

(3.) Regulations as to admission to 
Stdtg Mpers in Record Tower. 
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—Report on the Records of the | 
Clerks of the Crown and Peace | 


| Estates, &o., in the possession of | 
vi 


Exchequer, Henry III, | 


Rolis of the Irish Exchequer, 1 to 10 ; 


tere of Baptisms are preserved in | 





Cd. 4 


CB. 274 


Cd. 729 


Cd. 1176 


Cd. 1504 


Cd, 2234 


Cd, 2708 


Cd. 3162 


Cd. 3726 


Cd. 4312 


Cd. 4857 


Cd. 5421 


Ph i 





a a 
6°77 


0 6 


42 





De “ot cafe c ic sot 
ate. | Oo: ontente. ; 
“\Report Papers 





10]2.; 43 | Report of Proceedings and Appendit | Cd. 6060 
(1.) List of Deeds deposited by 

. Mr. E. J. French. 

(24 Catalogue of Accounts in the Pipe 
Rolls of the Irish Exchequer, 2 to i 
6 Edward III. 

1912 | 44 | Report of Proceedings and Appendix Cd. 6432 

| (1.) Catalo, of Accounts in the 

‘ Pipe Rolls of the Irish Exchequer, | 

8 and 9 Edward III. 




















